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*  Thej  best  can  paint  them  who  can  feel  them  most.' 


I  AM  a  lady — bom  and  bred,  but 
I  have  neyertheless  occupied 
the  positioii  of  housekeeper  in  a 
&mily  neither  rich  nor  great,  for 
the  space  of  one  year. 

Suggestive  as  the  name  is  of 
portly  dignity  and  matronly  import- 
once,  I  feel  bound  to  add,  that  at 
the  time  I  applied  for  l^e  place 
(situation  of  course  I  mean)  I  was 
but  twenty-three  years  old,  and  not 
deficient  in  the  attribute  which 
women  prize  so  much— personal 
beauty. 

I  cannot  deny,  that  it  was  con- 
sciousness of  the  'effect,'  as  we 
artists  call  it,  afforded  by  the  con- 
trast between  position  and  breeding, 
that  influenced  me  in  deciding  upon 
the  humble  calling,  which  appeared 
to  me  calculated  to  give  bold  relief 
to  my  personal  advantages  and  re- 
fined education.  I  could  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  become  either  a 
governess  or  a  companion,  when  a 
large  .fiuuQy  of  us,  reared  in  afflu- 
ence, were  compelled  by  untoward 
circumstance,  to  go  forth  separately 
into  the  world  to  earn  our  daily 
bread. 

I  had  a  few  hundreds  of  my  own : 
I  was  of  age,  and  of  a  fiery,  self- 
reliant  nature,  that  scorned  depend- 
ence and  delighted  in  rule.  1  ap- 
prenticed myself  for  a  year,  under  a 
chef,  who  initiated  me  in  the  mys- 
teries of  his  art.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  I  assumed  a  matronly 
dress  and  air,  and  applied  for  the 
situation  of  housekeeper,  in  the 
fiunily  of  Squire  Arden,  of  Arden 
Hall. 

VOL.  n. — NO.  vr. 


Mrs.  Arden  had  been  dead  six 
months,  and  the  only  daughter  of 
the  house,  a  young  and  beautiful 
girl  of  eighteen,  was  not  likely,  I 
thought,  to  interfere  with  a  deter- 
mined housekeeper,  who  Mly  in- 
tended, as  soon  as  she  set  foot  in  tiie 
house,  to  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, at  once  and  for  ever,  into  her 
own  hands. 

I  had  not  wasted  my  time  or 
abilities  during  my  year  of  appren- 
ticeship; and  as  I  was  a  fibrst-rate 
artiste,  the  Squire,  I  knew,  would 
be  my  humble  slave.  I  despised  no 
wheel,  however  apparently  insig- 
nificant, in  the  works  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  power,  I  ruled  my 
master  by  the  agency  of  such  finished 
dinners,  as  had  never  before  ap- 
peared ujpon  his  hospitable,  but 
hitherto  sunple  board. 

The  estabhshment  of  which  I  was 
thus  placed  at  the  hea^,  was  by  no 
means  a  large  one.  Mrs.  Arden  had 
been  her  own  housekeeper,  aided 
and  abetted  by  a  hard-working  but 
very  mediocre  cook.  The  good 
Squire  was  a  sincere  mourner  for  a 
gentie  and  affectionate  wife;  but  I 
am  sure,  notwithstanding,  liiat  the 
recherchS  dinners  which  I  caused  to 
be  served  up  to  him,  solaced  his 
honest  heart  not  a  little.  This  is 
not  said  in  malice.  Is  it  not  a  ma- 
terial world  ?  Has  not  man's  nature 
been  truthfcdly  described  as  '  half 
brutal,  half  divine  ?' 

A  late  well-known  author,  burst 
into  tears,  over  the  cold  cutiets 
served  up  to  him  on  his  return  from 
his  wife's  funeral.    '  If  she  had  been 
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here '—he  began,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Bentence  was  drowned  in  his 
rising  sobs.  She  had  kept  the  httle 
wheel  which  I  spoke  o^  well  oiled- 
and  in  constant  use;  and  to  this 
circmnstance  she  owed  the  posthu- 
mous burst  of  coiyugal  emotion. 

Women  in  general,  and  wives  in 
particular,  if  you  wish  to  retain  not 
only  the  romantic  and  shadowy,  but 
also  the  genial  and  material,  good- 
will of  fathers,  husbands,  and  bro- 
thers, I  recommend  you,  on  the 
strength  of  experience,  to  do  the 
same. 

I  was  quite  happy  in  beginning 
my  new  life.  As  I  combed  back 
my  long,  thick  hair,  and  tucked  it 
with  difficulty  under  my  matronly 
cap,  I  did  not  for  a  moment  regret 
the  Gredan  plaits,  into  which  it  had 
once  been  woven  by  my  own  maid. 
At  the  same  time,  I  would  not  have 
parted  with  one  tress,  or  given  up  a 
tithe  of  my  natural  advantages,  to 
have  been  reinstated  in  the  position 
from  which  unkind  Fortune  had 
ousted  me. 

Independence,  and  perhaps  novelty 
also,  had  great  channs  for  me.  I 
was  young,  fall  of  health  and 
energy.  I  wished  to  rule,  and 
manage,  sod  govern;  and  I  was  in- 
stalled in  a  post,  where  I  foresaw  that 
I  could  do  all  to  my  heart's  content. 

Arden  Hall  is  a  moderatelynsized 
house,  proportioned  to  the  income 
of  its  owner,  which  does  not  exceed 
two  thousand  a  year.  The  obvious 
antiquity  of  the  edifice,  gives  it  a 
picturesque  and  interesting,  but 
rather  sombre  appearance ;  and  the 
park  by  whfch  it  is  surrounded  is 
studded  with  trees  which  are  most 
of  them  centuries  old.  The  feunily, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  write,  con- 
sisted of  Mi.  Arden,  the  '  Squire,'  as 
he  was  always  called ;  Captain 
Aiden,  a  youtii  of  two-€uid-twenty, 
in  a  cavalry  regiment ;  and  the  only 
daughter,  Margai'et,  who  was  then 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  that 
I  ever  saw.  Pretty,  fair,  and  daisy- 
like,  she  was  fragile,  and  timid  to  a 
&ult. 

Mine  was  the  master  mind  in  that 
household:  /ruled.  On  the  strength 
of  my  folded  hair,  and  my  stiff  cap, 
my  imperious  spirit  held  its  sway. 
"When  I  took  off  that  stiff  cap  at 


night,  and  shook  down  my  hair  al- 
most to  my  feet,  I  looked  hko  a  mere 
girl :  but  a  girl  can  rule,  if  such  be 
her  will ;  and  at  that  time  the  love 
of  power  was  the  strongest  passion 
in  my  breast  It  had  not  yet  yielded 
to  the  master  passion  of  all,  which 
had  nevertheless  once  had  possession 
there. 

"Mj  master  was  a  quaint,  old- 
&fihioned  man,  and  his  establish- 
ment did  not  bohe  its  owner,  for  it 
was  quaint  and  old-fashioned  too. 
His  fiEunily  traced  Iheir  origin  back 
to  an  ancient  date,  but  neither  him- 
self nor  his  progenitors,  had  ever 
risen  above  mediocrity,  either  in  the 
matter  of  fame,  fortune,  or  rank. 
The  country  squire  of  moderate 
means— not  the  princely  possessor 
of  hundreds  of  thousands,  who 
smiles  superior  to  mushroom  lords, 
the  canaille  of  the  aristocracy — is  a 
genus  not  much  before  the  notice 
of  the  public  He  lives  and  dies  tiie 
centre  of  his  small  orbit,  imknown 
to  the  world  at  large,  idthough 
a  little  monarch  on  his  own  soiL 
Squire  Arden,  separated  from  the 
HaU,  and  from  the  estate,  would 
have  been  almost  a  nonentity;  but 
in  the  old  house,  where  his  fore- 
others  lived  before  him— in  his  own 
park,  where  the  oldest  oaks  had 
been  acorns  when  the  Arden  fanuly 
were  centuries  old,  he  was  a  patri- 
arch and  a  king. 

And  no  one  envied  him,  or  de- 
spised the  simple  dignity,  which 
comes  naturally  to  a  man  to  whom 
all  his  world  looks  up.  It  is  opinion 
that  makes  or  that  crushes  us — 
that  raises  us  up  or  that  casts  us 
down — ^not  the  indwelling  conscious- 
ness of  a  superior,  or  of  an  inferior 
nature.  But,  although  it  is  the 
mainspring  of  human  power,  it  has 
a  narrowing  influence ;  and  to  '  see 
oursels  as  others  see  us,'  is  not  so 
great  a  'giftie'  as  the  immortal 
Scotchman  would  make  out.  We 
all  do  this,  and  not  only  see  our- 
selves, as  others  see  us,  but  judge 
of  ourselves  by  the  judgment  of 
others,  and  assert  or  oondenm  our- 
selves, as  we  go  up  and  down  in  the 
great  balance  of  popular  opinion. 

When  Farmer  Powell,  or  Farmer 
Hayes,  proposed  the  Squire's  health 
on  the  annual  rent-day  dinner,  a 
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cyiuc  would  haye  seen  much  to  de- 
spise, in  the  dignity,  in  the  royal 
condescension,  of  the  good  man's 
r^ly,  in  his  simple  belief  in  the 
importance  and  magnitude  of  the 
occasion ;  but  to  more  lenient  eyes, 
it  would  be  apparent,  that  his  honest 
heart  was  but  echoing  the  popular 
cry— that  he  was  only  reflecting 
back  the  impreBsion,  which  his  own 
position  made  in  the  minds  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  daily  surrounded. 

Mr.  Arden  neyer  aspired  to  move 
in  a  wider  sphere,  than  that  in 
which  he  was  bom  and  bred.  He 
never  went  to  London,  and  it  did 
not  seem  probable  that  his  beautiful 
daughter  would  ever  have  the  op* 
portunity  of  displaying  her  attrac- 
tions to  an  adimiing  town,  as  the 
matronly  housekeeper,  had  done  be- 
fore her.  Opinion,  in  the  country 
circles  in  which  she  moved,  is  a 
thing  of  slower  growth,  than  that 
which  the  thousand-tongoed  cla- 
mour of  popular  applause  matures 
in  a  day  in  town. 

^  Thus  one  of  the  loveHest  girls  in 
the  world,  had  been  simply  '  pretty 
Maggie  Arden,'  at  the  archery  meet- 
ings, and  town-hall  balls,  (to  which 
her  mother  had  taken  her,  as  in 
duty  bound,  when  she  came  out,) 
xmtil  one  of  the  demigods  of  fiashion 
bad  pointedly  noticed  and  admired 
her.  This  made  her,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  her  world,  and  she  would  have 
leigned  and  ruled  triumphantly  on 
the  strength  of  her  chance  of  becom- 
ing a  peeress,  if  her  mother's  death 
had  not  intervened,  and  plunged  her 
into  such  sincere  and  heartfelt  sor- 
row, that  visions  of  triumphs  and 
coronets,  had  fiaded  alike  from  her 
mind. 

It  did  not  appcfix,  however,  that 
her  own  sweet  imago  had  been 
effiiced  from  the  memory  of  her 
patron,  and  admirer,  for  she  sur- 
prised me  one  morning,  during  the 
.kst  week  in  August,  by  entering 
my  room,  and  saying  in  some  con- 
fusion (for  she  was  never  in  the 
habit  of  giving  me  orders),  'Oh! 
Mrs.  Anderson,  I  thouprht  I  hod 
best  tell  you  that  Lord  Thoriston  is 
coming  here  on  the  first  to  shoot. 
And  don't  you  think,'  she  added 
with  an  effort, '  don't  you  think  the 
H2JI  chamber  wants  doing  up  ?' 


'  Certainly,'  I  rephed,  not  over 
pleased  with  this  very  mild  sugges- 
tion concerning  what  I  considered 
my  own  peculiar  province.  *  I  must 
send  John  with  the  pony  carriage 
into  Warwick  this  afternoon ;  and  I 
will  see  that  the  room  is  properly 
prepared.' 

Miss  Arden  did  not  go,  or  turn 
the  subject,  as  I  expected,  but  went 
on:  'He  will  bring  his  valet  too. 
But  I  am  afindd  he  will  be  fine — ^it 
will  not  do  to  ask  him  to  wait,  I 
mean.' 

'  Oh !  pray  leave  everything  to 
me.  Miss  Arden,'  I  said,  with  the 
proud,  humble  air  I  knew  so  well 
howtoassuma  'I  can  easily  procure 
assistance  if  I  find  it  necessary.* 

'  You  are  so  clever,  Mrs.  Ander- 
son,' my  young  mistress  answered, 
while  a  slight  cloud  of  anxiety 
vanished  from  her  lovely  brow.  '  I'll 
leave  it  all  to  you.  But  pa{^  told 
me  tlm  morning  to  see  that  it  was 
all  right,  because  Lord  Thoriston  i» 
80  very  partictdar* 

I  could  scarcely  restrain  a  smile 
at  this  information,  Lord  Thoriston 
having  been  formerly  a  favourite 
partner  of  my  own— favoured,  per- 
haps, because  his  cynical  nature 
renected  back  the  scorn  which  was 
inherent  in  my  own  breast — ^per- 
haps because  ho  had  singled  me  out, 
during  a  whole  season,  as  the  object 
of  his  insidious  and  flattering  atten- 
tions. 

It  was  wrong  of  me,  and  bad  for 
me,  but  I  did  not  try  to  restrain  my 
thoughts  from  dwelling  on  this 
man's  intended  visit  to  Arden  Hall. 
I  encouraged  my  memory  to  repro- 
duce, one  after  another,  scenes  and 
conversations  which  we  had  enjoyed 
together. 

I  remembered  that  at  one  ball,  in 
particular,  he  had-  been  more  than 
usually  satirical  and  bitter  in  his 
remarks,  and  that  I,  in  my  keen 
enjoyment  of  them,  had  led  him  on 
by  judicious  contradiction.  We  were 
passed  at  the  moment  by  a  very» 
fxsautiful  woman  leaning  on  her 
husband's  arm. 

'  There  goes  my  hean  ideal  of  a 
wife,'  he  remarked.  '  There  is  rest 
in  every  feature  of  her  passionless 
face.  I  should  lead  but  a  turbulent 
life  with  a  woman  I  worshipped  or 
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loved.  If  ever  I  marry,  it  will  be 
some  lovely  fool  like  that.' 

These  were  among  the  last  words 
that  I  had  ever  heard  from  his  lips. 
Soon  after  our  crash  came,  and  I 
entered  on  my  new  life.  Now  I 
should  see  him  again.  This  man, 
whom  time  and  circumstance  would 
most  probably  have  confirmed  in 
his  cynical  views  of  life,  was  about 
to  enter  a  little  worid  totally  dif- 
ferent from  any  in  which  he  had 
had  any  experience.  'Was  it,'  I 
asked  myself,  '  in  search  of  the 
"lovely  fool"  whom  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make  his  wife?'  I  wearied 
myself  in  speculations  on  this,  to 
me,  all-engrossing  subject  Miss 
Arden  was  the  sort  of  girl  I 
knew  that  he  would  call  a  fool. 
She  was  simple,  matter-of-fact,  and 
devoid  of  imagination.  That  she 
was  lovely  there  was  not  a  doubt. 
Whether  he  would  marry  her?  was 
a  question  which  I  asked  myself  a 
hundred  times  a  day — ^much  oftener, 
I  regret  to  add,  tibian  whether  my 
Prench  dishes,  blanc-manges,  and 
creams,  w6uld  do  honour  to  the 
establishment  of  which  I  was  the 
recognized  head. 

On  the  appointed  day  his  lordship 
arrived  at  tne  Hall.  It  was  soon 
evident  to  me  that  partridge  shoot- 
ing was  not  the  object  of  his  visit 
The  Squire,  who  had  fidgeted  for 
a  week  before,  and  to  whom  the 
first  shot  fired  on  a  dewy  September 
morning  was  the  sweetest  music  in 
ilie  world,  regarded  with  rather  con- 
temptuous amazement,  the  indifier- 
ence  with  which  he  listened  to  the 
praises  of  the  satin-coated  pointers. 
Max  and  Don,  Di  and  Flora.  I 
could  see  firom  the  window  of  the 
housekeeper's  room,  that  his  lord- 
ship's attention  was  engrossed  by  the 
personal  attractions  of  my  young 
mistress,  who  was  sleeking  down  the 
glossy  heads  of  her  pets,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  delight,  at  the  praise 
which  her  father,  in  his  innocently 
pompous  way,  was  bestowing  upon 
them. 

*  Will  you  bring  us  luncheon 
in  the  pony  carriage,  my  dear?'  I 
heard  the  old  man  say  to  his  daugh- 
ter as  the  gunners  moved  off,  and  I 
knew  that  the  morning's  penance  in 
the   heavy   swedes,  and   the   clay 


stubbles,  was  only  endured  through 
the  hope  that  that  sentence  held  out. 
Men  are  certainly,  in  some  things, 
more  single-minded  and  unsophisti- 
cated than  we  are.  The  least  design- 
ing mother  in  the  world,  would  have 
been  alive  to  the  possibility  or  the 
probability,  of  the  young  lord's  being 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  her 
daughter;  but  the  'Squire'  would 
not  have  missed  one  of  Juno's  points, 
or  shirked  a  half-acre  of  stubble,  to 
have  secured  for  Margaret  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  intimate  with  all 
the  coronets  in  Christendom. 

She  had  waited  some  time  with 
her  grey  pony,  the  'Busy  Bee,'  in 
the  beusket-cainage,  before  her  fiither 
and  his  guest  worked  their  way 
round  to  the  place  of  meeting.  So, 
at  least,  I  was  informed  by  Lord 
Thoriston's  valet  '  We*  he  said  to 
me  that  evening,  'we  kept  your 
young  lady  waitmg  some  time  I  am 
afiraid.  She  is  a  rare  pretty  girl  too, 
and  so,  I  expect,  my  lord  tbmks.' 

I  had,  of  course,  to  check  this^ 
man's  remarks  in  their  unpromising' 
bud.  I  could  keep  aloof  from  the 
other  servants,  but  ladies'  maids  and 
valets  I  was  obliged  to  tolerate.  So 
much  more  that  I  ever  did  before,  I 
began  to  feel  the  incongruities  of  the 
situation,  in  which,  by  my  own  free 
will,  I  had  placed  myself. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  sound  of  his 
master's  voice  on  the  lawn,  that 
made  me  sicken  in  the  valef  s 
society. 

I  gathered,  however,  from  the 
latter  what  it  suited  me  to  know,  and 
found  that  Lord  Thoriston  intended 
to  remain  at  the  Hall,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week ;  and  as  I  knew 
that  he  had  been  expected  for  a 
night  only,  I  drew  my  own  conclu- 
sions from  this  fEM^.  /  was  not  so 
single-minded,  or  so  dense,  as  the 
pompous,  worthy,  blundering  old 
Squire. 

The  space  I  have  given  myself, 
will  only  allow  me  to  glmn  from  the 
mass  of  notes  which  I  have  at  tMs 
moment  before  me.  And  although 
every  word  brings  back  to  my  re- 
membrance burning  thoughts,  some 
sweet  and  others  very  bitter,  I  will 
reduce  to  the  limits  of  one  sentence, 
the  description  of  events  that  stirred 
the  wildest  emotions  in  my  breast 
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Lord  Thoriston  proposed  to  Mar- 
garet Arden  within  the  week ;  and,  a 
day  or  tWo  after  their  engagement 
was  annoonced,  he  and  I  met  for  the 
first  time — for  the  first  time  since, 
as  Florence  Campbell,  I  had  reigned 
during  one  season,  a  fiishionable 
beauly  in  town.  In  my  primmest 
cap,  my  stiffest  starched  gown,  and 
with  my  most  matronly  air,  I  de- 
termined to  come  across  him.  He 
had  always  boasted  that  he  never 
forgot  a  face  which  he  had  once 
seen.  Here  was  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

He  and  Margaret  Arden  were 
standing  together  on  the  lawn.  I 
had  my  message,  of  course,  ready 
cut  and  dried.  It  was  a  long  one. 
It  was  natural  that  after  it  was  de- 
livered, I  should  raise  my  eyes  to 
gaze  upon  my  young  mistress's 
aflSanced  husband.  I  did  so,  and  our 
eyes  met  His,  I  observed  in  that 
momentary  gleuace,  had  been  sur- 
prised by  mine,  for  it  was  the  steady 
gaze  of  awakened  curiosity,  witli 
which  he  was  regarding  me. 

I  did  not  lose  my  self-command 
for  a  moment.  I  am  innately  an 
actress;  and  I  verily  believe  that  it 
was  the  mere  love  of  acting  a  part, 
that  induced  me  to  become  a  servant, 
instead  of  choosing  a  vocation  in 
which  I  could  have  appeared  in  my 
former  character,  but  on  an  inferior 
stage,  and  in  temiished  draperies.  I 
liked  to  inspire  interest,  and  the  con- 
trast which  my  personal  appearance 
and  high-bred  manners  presented  to 
the  humble  position  wMch  I  occu- 
pied, was  sure  to  do  that,  when  I 
came  in  contact  with  minds  refined 
and  educated  enough  to  perceive 
it 

As  I  walked  away,  after  listening 
with  di^piified  composure  to  the 
rather  embarrassed  orders  which, 
contrary  to  my  usual  custom,  I  had 
almost  forced  firom  Miss  Arden,  I 
heard  Lord  Thoriston  say,  in  an 
under-tone  (which,  however,  was  in- 
tended to  reach  me),  'Who,  in 
heaven's  name,  is  that  woman?  I 
know  her  face — I  know  her  voice — 
and  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  re- 
member, where  I  have  met  her 
before.' 

I  did  not  hear  the  reply,  but 
doubtless  it  was  the  same  which  I 


knew  she  often  gave,  when  ques- 
tioned with  reference  to  me. 

'  We  can  never  find  out  who  she 
is.  But  is  she  not  handsome  ?  and 
does  she  not  look  as  if  she  had  a 
history?' 

A  history!  Oh!  Margaret,  a 
history  I  have  now — and  you  and 
your  lover,  have  darkened  the  pages 
not  a  little.  But  in  the  first  instance 
I  must  admit,  that  she  was  the 
sinned  against  We,  Lord  Thoriston 
and  I  —  that  accomplished  and 
haughty  nobleman  and  the  house- 
keeper at  Arden  Hall — were  kindred 
natures,  and  for  some  weeks  we 
carried  on  a  tacit  flirtation,  which  I 
was  determined  should  soon  rest 
upon  a  fiirm^  basis.  I  had  no  pre- 
meditated design,  but  I  delighted  in 
exercising  the  powers  of  fiiscination, 
which^my  proud,  self-asserting  cha- 
racter,'made  me  feel  that  I  pos^ssed. 
I  knew  that  Lord  Thoriston  had 
once  loved  me,  and  that  (as  I  ad- 
mitted to  myself  now  for  the  first 
time)  I  hod  once  loved  him.  My 
rival,  it  was  true,  was  very  beautiful ; 
but  she  was  not  a  girl  that  a  woman 
bent  upon  power  and  conquest,  would 
fear  much.  She  allowed  herself  to  be 
loved  very  amiably,  but  she  did  not 
care  about  adulation ;  and  a  woman 
who  despises  it,  will  scarcely  ever 
inspire  or  retain  it  She  had  not  the 
fiire,  or  the  ambition,  or  the  anima- 
tion, to  make  her  the  object  of 
passionate  devotion  to  such  a  man 
as  Lord  Thoriston.  Neither  was 
she  as  much  attached  to  him,  as  she 
could  have  been  to  a  man  whose 
nature  was  more  in  harmony  witii 
her  own.  She  was  dazzled  with  the 
prospects  which  his  offer  held  out  to 
her;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
ever  entered  her  head  to  refuse  him. 
She  felt  that  he  had  done  her  an 
honour,  and  she  was  prepared  to 
make  him  a  good  wife ;  the  sort  of 
wife  he  had  once  told  me  he  would 
marry — ^passionless,  calm,  dull. 

Placid  or  stagnant,  which?  I 
care  not  Such  natures  do  not 
interest  me.  Give  me  the  rapid 
stream  or  the  restless  wave,  anything 
but  the  duckweed  and  slime,  of  the 
still,  rippleless  pools.  It  is  a  bitter 
mistake  that  men  make,  when  they 
imagine  that  in  monotony  they  will 
find  rest. 
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1  had  at  tbat  time  a  difficult  jmrt 
to  play,  for  I  bad  to  keep  in  the 
background  all  the  commonplace 
imd  unromantic  attributes  of  my 
thraldom,  and  to  bring  into  strong 
light  what  was  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting. 

'  If  you  please,  missus,  will  you  giye 
I  the  key  of  the  beer-cellar?'  &s  an 
interrogatiye  address  from  one  of  the 
Squire's  hinds,  would  haTe  quenched 
for  ever  the  tender  passion  in  the 
breast  of  his  cynical  lordship,  who 
was  artificially  refined  in  his  ^tes, 
and  who  judged  of  men  and  things 
more  than  most  people,  by  the 
measure  of  their  standanl,  in  the 
critical  opinion  of  his  own  &stidious 
set 

On  the  other  hand,  I  had  only  to 
leaye  my  Goethe,  or  Dante,  and  IMi&s 
Arden  in  the  room  alone  together, 
•on  the  specious  pretext  that  my 
presence  was  requiiied  elsewhere, 
to  be  quite  certani  that  her  womanly 
curiosity  would  lead  her  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  my  studies,  and 
her  womanly  lore  of  gossip,  to  pub- 
lish her  discovery  to  her  lover.  All 
the  coquettish  arts  which  I  practised 
I  need  not  recount  here ;  I  will  only 
8ay  that  I  so  fsur  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing Lord  Thoriston's  attention,  that 
a  day  seldom  passed  without  our 
meeting  by  mutual  and  premedi- 
tated, but  still  tacit  consent. 

But  my  arts  and  ddlfnlly-woyen 
designs,  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
rendered  futile  by  a  circumstance 
which,  however  derogatory  to  my- 
laelf,  I  am  bound  to  relate,  because 
through  it  runs  the  thread  of  my 
life,  and  because  it  awoke  in  me 
the  vindictive  and  fiery  passion  of 
hatred,  which  I  have  since  so  often 
had  to  portray  upon  the  stage. 

OaptaJn  Aiden  returned  to  the 
HiUl,  on  his  long  leave,  about  this 
lame,  and  it  was  arranged  that  his 
sister's  wedding  should  take  place 
before  his  retuni  to  his  regiment. 
She  consulted  with  me  frequently 
on  the,  to  her,  all-engrossing  topic 
of  her  trousseau.  Her  fether  had 
given  her  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
&e  poor  child  was  dismayed  at  the 
idea  of  spending  such  a  mine  of 
wealth,  entirely  on  her  own  responsi- 
bilily. 

I  therefore  volimteered  my  advice 


and  assistance,  which  was  thankfully 
accepted.  My  presence  in  the  draw- 
ing-room was  constantly  required, 
and  I  could  not  help  observing  that 
I  was  sent  for  more  frequently,  when 
Captain  Arden  was  with  bis  sister. 
Ho  was  but  a  youth,  and,  hke  many 
others,  impertinent  and  reckless  in 
his  remarks,  more  from  the  exuber- 
ance of  animal  spirits,  than  from  any 
design  or  intention  of  wounding  the 
feelings  of  those  whom  he  considered 
beneath  him.  Not  all  my  natural 
and  assumed  dignity,  nor  the  in- 
fluence of  my  st&  cap  and  starched 
gown,  were  of  any  avail  to  keep  his 
bold  black  eyes  off  my  fiice,  on  those 
occasions.  I  avoided  him  with  the 
avoidance  of  hate.  I  looked  upon 
him  as  a  reptile  in  my  path.  But 
he  was  one  of  those  ubiquitous  people, 
whom  it  is  impossible  alv^rays  to 
shirk. 

One  day  I  had  seen  him  pass  my 
"Window,  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder 
and  his  dogs  at  his  side.  Lord 
Thoriston  was  at  the  Hall,  and  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  two  days.  I 
thirsted  for  some  token  of  recogni- 
tion, for  some  sign  that  I  was  not 
forgotten.  It  was  the  hour  in  which 
he  cdways  indulged  in  a  cigar,  and 
on  that  account  kept  aloof  from  Miss 
Arden,  who  hated  tobacco  in  every 
shape.  Lord  Thoriston  never  offered 
to  give  up  the  indulgence  of  tho 
pursuit  (as  it  may  be  called  in  these 
days),  but  he  paid  her  the  compU- 
ment  of  avoidmg  her  society,  when 
he  indulged  in  it. 

I  knew  the  hour  well,  and  I  also 
knew  that  he  looked  fer  me— that  he 
expected  me  at  my  window  at  that 
hour.  I  did  not  always  appear,  and 
for  two  days  I  had  refrained  from 
doing  so,  under  the  impression  that 
the  youth  to  me  so  offensive,  might 
at  any  moment  join  him,  and  his 
very  presence  inspired  me  with  a 
feeling  of  ungovernable  loathing  and 
disdain. 

That  morning,  as  I  said  before,  I 
had  watched  him  out — that  morn- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  I  laid  aside 
my  cap  of  office,  and  displayed  in 
their  glossy  abundance,  the  coils  of 
auburn  hair,  which  I  well  knew 
formed  one  of  my  principal  charms. 
I  stood  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  window,  with  my  head  in  a  posi- 
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tion  to  display  the  classical  contour 
and  artistic  arrangement,  with  the 
best  effect;  an  actress  at  heart,  I 
had  studied  it  unconsciously  all  my 
life. 

I  soon  heard  tiie  xroll-known  step. 
It  was  such  music  to  me  that  I  was 
not  likely  to  forget  it.  My  heart 
throbbed  with  pleasure,  but  I  did 
not  move  from  the  pose  which  I  had 
intentionally  assumed.  As  I  con- 
tinued the  occupation  in  which  I 
feigned  to  be  engaged,  a  harsh,  hate- 
ful voice  broke  on  my  ear,  and  sent 
me  quickly  to  tiie  other  end  of  the 
loom. 

'  By  Jore,  Thoriston,'  it  said,  *  you 
have  stolen  a  march  on  me!  But 
you  are  a  clumfjy  stalker,  old  fellow. 
You  hftTB  scared  away  the  game.' 
And  passing  under  the  window,  he 
half  said,  half  sung, '  For  it  must  be 
a  lovely  head,  that  has  such  lovely 
hair.' 

Senseless,  idiotic,  overgrown  booby ! 
My  castles  in  the  air  to  be  over- 
thrown by  such  hands,  raised  all  the 
ire  of  which  I  was  capable ;  and  that 
was  not  a  little.  Lord  Thoriston 
was  the  very  man  to  be  scared  by 
ihe  slightest  breath  of  ridicule,  by 
the  merest  soup^on  of  coarseness;  and 
he  had  witne^ed  the  degradation  to 
which  I  had  been  exposed,  by  the 
lirst  unfledged  p(^ii^y,  that  came 
across  my  path. 

I  wept  with  vexation.  I  do  not 
know  what  I  hoped,  or  what  I 
thought  would  be  the  upshot  of  the 
:flirtation  which  I  was  carrying  on. 
It  is  enough  for  a  woman  like  me  to 
know  that  a  thing  is  to  all  appear- 
ance impossible,  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  accomplish  her  purpose. 
That  Lord  Thoriston  should  break 
off  an  engagement  with  one  of  the 
prettiest  gins  ever  seen,  on  the  eve 
of  their  marriage,  to  engage  hioaself 
to  her  fether's  housekeeper,  did  not 
bear  the  stamp  of  probability  on  the 
£eu»  of  it.  But  in  my  romantic 
imagination  (and  I  was  still  young) 
the  case  stood  thus.  A  man  of  a 
powerful  and  cynical  frame  of  mind, 
engages  himself  to  an  artless,  simple 
girl,  whom  he  chooses  from  among 
others,  because  he  has  said  to  him- 
self that  such  a  wife  he  will  have, 
and  because  he  is  of  a  determined 
Jiature,  and  acts  up  to  his  intentions. 


A  woman  of  equally,  or  perhap^ 
of  tnore  determined  character,  thrown 
by  circumstances  in  the  way  of  a 
man  over  whom  she  once  possessed 
great  influence,  determines  to  regain 
her  influence,  and,  if  possible,  to 
augment  her  former  power,  by  bring- 
ing into  str(Hig  contrast  the  position 
in  which  &te  has  cast  her,  and  the 
beauty  and  refinement  of  her  mind 
and  person. 

And  if  the  reader  wOl  charitably 
remember,  that  in  moments  of  pas- 
sion and  excitement,  we  invariably 
choose  to  live  in  the  present  and 
shun  the  shadowy  image  of  the 
future,  he  will,  perhaps,  acquit  me 
of  criminality,  however  glaring  my 
fitults  may  l»ve  been.  The  subile 
difierenoe  between  the  blindness  and 
recklessness  of  passion,  and  the  fore- 
thought and  calculation  of  crime,  none 
should  understand  better  than  I. 

That  I  have  told  the  simple  truth 
throughout,  I  have  no  greater  token 
to  prove  than  the  blackness  and 
hardness  of  the  lines  in  which,  with 
a  steady  hand,  I  have  traced  my  own 
character,  and  photographed,  as  it 
were,  my  own  mind. 

Soon  after  the  day  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  the  curtain  fell  for  ever  on 
the  scene  of  the  poor  Ufe,  which,  in 
its  buoyant  vivacity,  had  given  me 
such  deep  offence. 

The  young  soldier — ^the  idolized 
son,  the  tender  brother — was  among 
them  in  the  evening,  and  the  next 
morning  he  was— gone ! 

Gone!  but  not  bodily.  On  the 
camp-bed  on  which  as  a  stripling 
he  had  once  lain  wounded,  after  a 
glorious  charge  on  the  battle-fields 
of  the  Bast,  he  now  lay  dead  —  shot 
through  the  heart— one  of  his  own 
pistols  the  weapon — the  hand  «n- 
/cnoum.  There  was  nothing  taken; 
there  had  been  no  resistance ;  it  was 
and  will  ever  remain  a  most  mys- 
terious murder.  His  window  was 
wide  open ;  but  this  was  always  the 
case.  I  remembered  with  a  shudder 
that  mine  (which  was  in  the  opposite 
wing  to  Captain  Aiden's,  and  also 
on  the  ground-floor)  had  been  open 
also.  Long  before  Miss  Nightingale 
published  her  invaluable  Notes,  it 
was  my  habit  to  sleep  with  it  thus 
summer  and  winter.  Ever  since 
that  time,  however,  when  the  shady 
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wings  of  death  flapped  in  so  mys- 
teTiooBly,  leaying  no  sign  behind  but 
that  of  the  motionless  corpse  upon 
the  bed,  I  have  bolted  and  baired 
not  only  my  windows,but  my  shutters 
also,  every  night  of  my  life. 

What  a  household  it  was!  The 
Squire  wrung  his  hands  and  wept 
with  the  affecting  imbecility  of  a 
great  irremediable  sorrow ;  Margaret, 
shrieking  and  horror-struck,  could 
not  be  torn  from  the  dead  body,  but 
loaded  with  passionate  caresses  the 
cold,  slightly  smiling  hps.  Lord 
Thoriston,  with  the  stem  reticence 
with  which  natures  like  his  shrink 
from  a  scene,  avoided  after  the  first 
the  little  room  upon  the  ground- 
floor,  and  busied  himself  in  taking 
means  to  discover  the  perpetrator  of 
the  base  and  cowardly  deed. 

My  own  feelings  were  those  of 
unmitigated  sorrow.  The  hatred 
which  I  had  felt  for  the  poor  youth, 
in  the  insolence  of  his  happy,  care- 
less nature,  was  distilled  into  tliree- 
fold  pity  for  his  untimely  end. 
Contrast  again — ^how  it  speaks  to 
the  artist  mind !  It  was  the  pitifiil 
contrast,  presented  by  his  nature 
and  his  end,  that  made  his  violent 
death  doubly  awfal  to  me.  What 
had  death  to  do  with  him?  The 
brave,  light-hearted  boy  I  He  had 
passed  linn  by  a  hundred  times  in 
the  serried  ranks  of  battle,  and  in 
his  fiery  harvest-time  of  disease. 
Why  did  he  enter  Uke  a  thief  in  the 
night,  and  stamp  that  mournful  smile 
with  hJs  cruel  seal  the  last  f 

No  clue  to  the  murder  was  ever 
discovered.  A  poacher,  who  had 
been  heard  to  vow  vengeance  against 
the  whole  family,  was  suspected  and 
apprehended;  but  he  was  able  to 
prove  an  undoubted  alibi ;  and  sus- 
picion itself  could  take  no  other 
shape.  As  I  mentioned  before,  it 
was  one  of  his  own  weapons  that 
had  been  turned  upon  him;  which 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  boasting 
iliat  he  always  kept  loaded  by  his 
side.  I  had  myself  heard  him  say  to 
his  sister,  who  had  nervous  fears 
about  burglars — 

'  If  the  rascals  come  here,  I  will 
give  them  a  taste  of  my  twins.  I 
have  always  slept  with  them  loaded, 
since  my  campaigning  days.' 

I  was  the  only  person  likely  to 


have  heard  the  shot;  as  the  wings 
of  the  house  occupied  by  Captam 
Arden  and  myself,  had  been  recently 
added  to  at  the  back ;  and  I  preferred 
appropriating  one  of  the  small  iso- 
lated rooms  thus  gained,  to  sharing 
an  apartment  up  stairs  with  Miss 
Arden's  maid.  I  had  a  £Eunt  im- 
pression of  having  been  startled  that 
night  by  a  noise,  and  of  turning  to 
sleep  again,  if,  in  &ct,  I  ever  awoke. 
There  was  a  circumstance,  slight  in 
itself,  which  I  could  never  account 
for,  and  which  I  always  shudder  to 
think  of,  which  was,  that  my  own 
door  was  a  Uttle  ajar  on  the  morning 
of  the  murder,  although  I  distinctly 
remember  locldng  it  the  night  be- 
fore. It  is  therefore  my  own  im- 
pression (sanctioned  certainly  by  no 
proof,  for  there  was  a  fierce  mastiff 
within  a  chain's  length  of  my  win- 
dow) that  the  murderer  had  first 
entered  my  room  by  mistake,  and,  in 
the  hurry  of  a  perturbed  conscience, 
had  sought  to  make  his  way  to  the 
opposite  wing,  through  the  house, 
unlocking  my  door  for  that  purposa 
This  he  may  possibly  have  effected, 
as  there  was  a  passage  of  communi- 
cation, and  Captain  Arden's  door 
was  unlodced  in  the  morning.  The 
silence  of  the  housedogs  was  an  un- 
accountable fiMst  in  any  case,  and 
would  have  attracted  suspicion  to 
the  inmates,  or  habitn^  of  the  house, 
but  for  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
member  of  that  household,  whom 
the  most  envious  suspicion  could 
have  charged  with  the  crime.  The 
one  man  servant  was  an  old  retainer 
of  the  family,  whom  this  event  had 
laid  prostrate  with  unmistakable 
grief;  and  the  maids  were  one  and 
all  of  the  timorous  nature  common 
to  female  servants,  whose  nerves  are 
shaken  by  the  squeak  of  a  mouse,  or 
the  sight  of  a  spider. 

I  must  confess  t^t,  although  a 
stranger  to  fear  before,  after  that 
night  an  indescribable  horror  took 
possession  of  me ;  and  I  was  glad  to 
vacate  my  room,  and  to  take  up  my 
quarters  in  a  mere  closet,  on  the 
second  stoiy.  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  be  near  my  poor  young  mis- 
tress, whose  nerves  had  received 
such  a  terrible 'shock  that  the  doc- 
tors for  some  time  despaired  of  her 
recovery. 
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At  this  time  the  afifection  which 
she  had  had  for  Lord  Thoriston  was 
decidedly  weakened,  if  not  sdtogether 
extinct  He  had  no  sympathy  with 
her  in  that  wailing  mood,  and  she 
dreaded  the  meetings  which  under 
these  circumstances  imposed  so 
much  mutual  restraint  She  was  too 
glad  to  employ  me  to  take  and  re- 
ceive messages ;  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  a&r  I  had  delivered  some 
commonplace,  and  received  another 
in  return.  Lord  Thoriston  said  in  an 
imder-tone,  while  he  leaned  his  head 
on  his  arm  and  his  arm  on  the 
mantelpiece,  his  keen,  grey  eyes 
fixed  not  on  me,  but  on  l£e  fire  be- 
fore him — 

'  Florence,  do  you  ever  think  of 
old  times?' 

My  heart  gave  a  throb  and  went 
out  to  meet  his  words — ^the  spell  was 
broken  then ;  I  had  oonquerod — his 
proud  spirit  had  succumbed  to 
mine.  I  forgot  old  times  in  the 
triumphant  present,  and  answered, 
half-scofiGmgly — 

'  Not  ofk^,  my  lord ;  natures  like 
mine  are  more  apt  to  paint  a  pos- 
sible future,  than  to  retouch  the 
background  of  the  past/ 

'What  line  does  your  ambition 
take?'  was  the  taunting  reply, 
which  awoke  me  to  the  conviction 
that  the  circumstances  of  my  present 
position  galled  him.  He  was  in  my 
toils,  and  I  was  a  servant,  I  deter- 
mined to  tame  his  pride,  and  to  meet 
scorn  half-way. 

'  Not  the  line  of  becoming  great 
enough  to  insult  misfortune,'  I  said, 
and  with  an  inclination  of  my  head 
I  left  him,  with  an  answer  on  his 
lips.  For  two  days  after  that  I 
never  went  near  him.  On  the  third, 
his  valet  came  to  me,  with  the  re- 
quest that  I  would  speak  to  his 
master,  who  had  a  message  for  Miss 
Arden.  '  My  lord  is  in  the  library,' 
he  added. 

'  I  will  speak  to  Lord  Thoriston 
in  the  drawing-room,'  was  my  reply. 

I  would  not  be  sent  for  as  a  ser- 
vant by  him.  The  man  stared,  and 
went  to  deliver  my  message.  Before 
I  kept  my  appointment,  I  went 
deliberately  to  my  room,  and  gazed 
upon  my  own  face  in  the  glaas.  I 
arranged  my  dress  and  cap  with  the 
most  scrupulous  nicety,  and  saw, 


with  triumphant  satisfisu^tion,  that 
never  in  the  *  old  times '  of  which 
Lord  Thoriston  had  spoken,  had  my 
beauty  been  so  stri&ig  as  at  the 
present  moment 

The  first  words  with  which  he 
greeted  me  were — '  How  is  your  mis- 
tress?' 

'  The  same  as  usual,  my  lord,'  1 
replied;  'she  is  unequal  to  seeing 
you  to-day.* 

'  Poor  fool !'  I  heard  him  mutter 
between  his  teeth, '  she  brings  it  on 
her  own  head.  And  the  squire,'  he 
added,  with  an  open  sneer,  '  how  is 
he  ?  Imbecile,  ad  libitum,  I  presume.' 

'  Mr.  Arden  is  very  ill,'  1  said,  an- 
grily ;  '  it  must  be  a  hard  heart  that 
can  scoff  at  such  sorrow  as  his.' 

'  What  a  platitude  !  what  com- 
monplace—  from  your  lips,  too, 
whicn  were  formed  for  better  things ! 
Can  you  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
words  a  hard  heart?  Hardness  im- 
plies strength.  Would  you  rather 
have  a  nature  hard  and  strong,  or 
soft  and  weak?  Which  is  your  own, 
Florence  ?'  he  said,  in  the  same  half- 
shy,  half-arrogant  manner  in  which 
he  had  questioned  me  about  old 
times. 

'  Mine  is  inscrutable,'  I  said. 

'  Not  to  me,  for  I  have  studied  it 
long.  I  will  not  say  to  admire,  be- 
cause you  are  self-opiniated  to  a 
fault  I  will  not  say  to  love,  because 
you  are  as  arrogant  and  haughty,  as 
my  poor  little  dove  up  there  is  con- 
temptibly weak  and  imself-asserting. 
But  if  you  will  grant  me  an  unre- 
strained interview,  perhaps  I  may 
tell  you  all  this  and  more.  Where 
can  we  meet?' 

'  Scarcely  here,'  I  replied ;  the  ire 
of  my  nature  was  kindled  by  the 
word  my  with  reference  to  his  in- 
tended bride.  '  Scarcely  under  Mr. 
Arden's  roof;  hard  and  strong  as 
our  natures  are,  let  us  have  some 
little  respect,  if  not  feeling,  for  those 
whom  we  mjure.' 

'  Do  not  sentimentalize,  Florence,' 
he  said ; '  I  cannot  stand  it  from  you. 
It  does  not  become  your  style  of 
beauty.  I  tell  you  as  a  soft  truth, 
from  a  hard  nature,  that  I  love  you 
— that  I  loved  you  from  the  first 
moment  I  saw  you — that  my  passion 
rekindled  when  I  saw  you  again,  in 
the  disguise  which  I  did  hate,  but 
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which  I  love  now  as  I  do  everything 
belonging  to  you.  You  must  meet 
me  this  evening— say  where?' 

'  In  Miss  Arden's  retreat/  I  re- 
plied, alluding  to  a  garden,  or  rather 
lawn  and  shrubbery,  which  Margaret 
called  her  own,  and  which  was  iSere- 
fore  hallowed  ground  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  hall. 

'  I  will  be  there.* 

'  Four  hours  hence.' 

'  Four  hours  hence,'  he  repeated 
after  me,  and  we  parted. 

And  day  after  day.  Miss  Ard^'s 
continued  illness  gave  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting ;  and  I  drank  of 
the  intoxicating  cup  of  adulation 
from  the  mind  that  I  loved.  Day 
after  day  my  position  grew  more 
hateful  to  me,  and  at  last  I  told  Miss 
Arden  that  in  a  month  (the  menial's 
month!)  I  must  leave  her  service. 
She  received  the  communication 
with  sorrow— even  with  tears:  but 
she  was  weak  and  ill,  and  clung  to 
me,  as  she  would  have  clung,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  to  a  mother 
or  an  elder  sister.  I  could  not  bear 
this— my  nature  is  strong,  but  not 
hard.  I  had  some  natural  generosity 
left,  which  even  my  blinding  passion 
could  not  extinguish. 

I  thought  Lord  Thoiiston  would 
have  received  my  news  gladly;  in- 
stead of  this,  however,  a  cloud  came 
over  his  countenance,  and  he  said, 
glooniily,  'Why  did  you  take  this 
step  without  consulting  me?  it  was 
well  as  it  was.' 

*  Not  well  for  me,*  I  answered ;  '  I 
cannot  bear  her  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion. "Without  sentiment,  I  assure 
you  I  could  bear  anything  firom  her 
but  that' 

Aft^  a  muse  he  said,  abruptly, 
'Will  she  Sve?' 

'Who?— Margaret?'  I  said,  to  gain 
time,  but  knowing,  of  course,  to 
whom  he  referred. 

'  Margaret,*  he  repeated.  '  If  she 
lives,  I  must  many  her.  I  am  bound 
in  honour  to  do  so.' 

'  She  will  live,'  I  replied,  bitterly ; 
and  holding  out  my  hand  to  him,  I 
added,  with  concentrated  coldness 
and  scorn, '  We  part.  Lord  Thoriston 
— thank  you  for  opening  my  eyes.' 

Oh !  the  bitterness  of  the  humilia- 
tion which  I  experienced  at  this 
moment.     Margaret's  wrongs  were 


revenged  threefold.  With  words  of 
passionate  love  for  me  on  his  lips,  he 
dared  to  talk  of  marriage  wim  an- 
other. Was  my  triumph  over  my 
rival  to  end  thus?  He  must  have 
quailed  before  the  passion  which  was 
expressed  in  every  feature  of  my 
face,  for,  seizing  my  hand,  he  said, 
witti  a  voice  full  of  emotion — 

'  We  do  not  part  thus,  Florence;* 
and  then  he  poured  out  such  a  pas- 
sionate appeal  to  me  not  to  forsake 
him,  that  I  parted  with  him  loving 
him  as  well  as  before,  but  firm  in  my 
determination  to  leave  Arden  Hall 
and  Lord  Thoriston,  for  ever,  on  that 
day  month.  I  would  sacrifice  my- 
self, and  punish  him,  by  leaving  him 
to  my  rival.  In  that  shaken,  frail, 
weak  nature,  I  felt  that  I  should  be 
avenged.  He  could  never  love  her 
as  he  loved  me;  but  since  those 
words  of  his — '  If  she  lives,  1  must 
marry  her*  she  had  assumed  her  old 
importance  as  a  rival  in  my  eyes.  I 
thought  about  her  constantly — cal- 
culated the  possibility  of  her  re- 
covery— was  present  in  imagination 
in  the  sick-room  night  and  day ;  and 
once  when  the  doctor  said, '  B^e  care- 
ful of  this  draught,  a  few  drops  more 
than  prescribed  may  prove  fatal — 
keep  it  in  your  own  hands,'  such  a 
feai^l  feeling  took  possession  of  me, 
that  I  carried  the  phial  to  Lord  Tho- 
riston, and  repeating  the  doctor*8 
warning,  I  added, '  Pour  it  out  your- 
self—you have  a  steady  hand ;'  and, 
as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  my  face  with 
an  expression  of  startled  inquiry,  I 
added,  with  ibrced  calmness, '  I  ad- 
vise you  to  keep  this  bottle.  You 
are  the  person  most  concerned  in 
Miss  Arden's  welfore.'  He  made  no 
answer,  but  I  thought  he  turned 
rather  pale,  and  I  went  my  way, 
with  a  passionate  feehng  of  hatred  in 
my  heart,  for  the  helpless  rival  who 
stood  between  me  and  the  object  of 
my  affection. 

I  avoided  him,  and  the  sick-room 
scrupulously  all  day,  and  at  night 
Lord  Thoriston's  valet  brought  me  a 
note,  which  he  said  contained  a  pre- 
scription for  Miss  Arden ;  but  there 
was  a  hatefal  leer  on  the  man's  fifice, 
which  filled  me  with  contempt  for 
myself  and  the  part  I  was  acting. 

When  I  gained  my  own  room  I 
tore  oi)en  t£e  note,  and  found  in  it 
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renewed  professions  of  the  most  ten- 
der, x>as8ionat6  love.  But  this  deter- 
mined man  made  no  offer  of  giving 
up  Margaret  for  me — he  said  nothing 
of  breakmg  off  his  engagement  Mrith 
her,  and  I  tore  his  letter  into  a 
hundred  fragments,  and  burnt  it  bit 
by  bit  in  the  candle.  I  went  to  bed, 
and  contrary  to  my  expectations,  fell 
into  a  heavy,  deep,  unlroubled  sleep, 
such  as  nature,  with  merdfal  ca- 
price, sometimes  bestows  upon  those 
most  racked  and  torn  upon  the  wheel 
of  distracting  thought 

I  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by 
a  housemaid,  who  had  the  eTening 
before  taken  my  place  in  Miss  Ar- 
den's  room,  but  who  had  so  ill  filled 
my  post  that  she  confessed  to  having 
dept  soundly  herself  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  and  only 
S)  have  been  roused  by  the  shrieks 
and  cries  of  the  patient,  whom  she 
declared  was  raving  mad. 

I  rose  hastily,  and  went  to  the 
sick-room ;  but  Miargaret  no  sooner 
caught  sight  of  me,  robed  as  I  was  in 
a  white  dressing-gown,  with  my  hair 
in  disorder,  than,  not  knowing  me  I 
suppose,  she  set  up  a  series  of  pierc- 
ing screams,  and  gibbered  and  chat- 
tered at  me  in  a  way  that  chilled  my 
Tery  soul.  How  often  since  have  I 
awed  a  crowded  house,  with  liie 
acted  representation  of  that  scene ;  a 
feeling  of  superstitious  dread  filling 
my  own  heart  at  the  same  time ! 

I  withdrew  quickly,  and  de- 
iSpatched  a  man  on  the  &6test  horse 
in  the  stable  (the  late  Capt.  Ardent 
fikvourite)  for  the  nearest  doctor, 
liord  Thoriston  alarmed  by  the 
shri^s  of  Maigaret,  which  struck 
even  him  with  awe,  galloped  to  the 
station,  to  telegraph  for  another  from 
London.  The  old  Squire,  awakened 
from  the  torpor,  into  which  his  for- 
mer grief  had  plunged  him,  crawled 
to  his  daughter's  side,  and  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  mechanically — 
'Another!  and  so  soon.  Another^ 
and  so  soon.' 

All  that  day  the  fever  laged ;  the 
doctor  from  London  arrived  at  ten 
at  night,  and  pronounced  Miss  Arden 
to  be  in  the  moet  imminent  danger. 
The  hou»emaid,  who  had  passed  the 
night  in  the  room,  was  severely 
cross-questioned  by  him.  He  be- 
lieved that  some  sudden  fright  must 


have  produced  the  access  of  fever 
and  delirium,  of  which  the  country 
practitioner  affirmed  that  not  the 
slightest  premonitory  symptom  ex- 
isted the  night  before.  The  house- 
maid, however,  denied  having  heard 
or  seen  anything ;  but  declared  that 
when  she  woke  in  the  morning,  Miss 
Arden's  eyes  'were  staring  at  her, 
glazed,  and  fixed  like ;'  and  nothing 
more  could  be  elicited  from  her  by 
me. 

Four  days  Margaret  continued  in 
great  peril,  and  then  the  fever  left 
her  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  When 
she  awoke,  her  eyes  rested  on  her 
fiather's  grey  head,  who  "\vas  kneeling 
beside  her  in  thankful  prayer;  and 
putting  out  her  hand,  she  said 
calmly, '  Yes,  dear  fether,  I  am  re- 
stored to  you,  and  I  will  never  leave 
you.  I  have  been  deceived  in  all  but 
you.* 

This  was  her  constant  theme.  By 
the  intuition  of  disease,  she  appeared 
to  have  discovered  her  lover's  incon- 
stancy; and  her  suspicion  must 
have  &llen  on  the  right  object,  for 
she  would  not  see  me,  or  speak  to 
me,  and  when  comparatively  reco- 
vered, turned  away  her  head  in  real 
or  affected  horror,  if  I  attempted  to 
approach  her  side.  She  lay  pros- 
trate and  weak  for  days,  her  slight 
frame  had  been  shaken  to  the  very 
centre.  But  the  danger  over.  Lord 
Thoriston  did  not  even  pretend  much 
interest  in  his  affianced  bride.  He 
continually  urged  me  to  grant  him 
interviews,  which  I  as  steadily  re- 
fused, and  I  know  that  he  awaited 
with  anything  but  hopeful  expecta- 
tion his  summons  to  Margaret's 
room. 

It  came  at  last.  She  sent  for  him 
one  day  wh^i  she  had  x)ersuaded 
her  fether  to  go  out  for  a  drive,  with 
her  quiet  pony,  the  *  Busy  Bee,'  in 
the  basket  chair.  Lord  Thoriston 
was  in  the  room  two  hours,  and  camo 
out  of  it  a  changed  man  to  me. 

The  rival  I  had  despised,  had 
proved  too  strong  for  us— too  strong 
for  him,  for  in  that  interview  she 
gave  him  up— too  strong  for  me,  for 
by  some  wicked  and  premeditated 
lie,  of  which  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved her  capable,  she  changed  the 
current  of  his  passionate  affection  for 
me  into  bitter  and  vindictive  hate. 
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I  believe  now  that  she  was  delirious, 
or  mad,  when  she  uttered  it;  for  it 
was  not  like  her  coolly  and  delibe- 
rately to  invent. 

Whatever  it  was,  it  imposed  upon 
the  cynical  nature,  that  doubted  only 
when  things  good  or  godlike  were 
concerned ;  but  was  credulous  as  a 
child,  when  the  dark  side  of  the  hu- 
man mind  was  presented  to  his  gaze. 

He  sought  me— actually  sought 
me — from  whom  he  had  purted  with 
words  of  the  tenderest  love,  to  heap 
upon  my  head  reproaches  and  words 
of  contemptuous  scorn,  which  have, 
perhaps,  built  up  the  fabric  of  my 
present  fame — for  I  have  since  lived 
to  be  revenged  on  hijoi.  He  closed 
his  harangue  in  these  words — 

*Tou  have  murdered  her  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  fiur  as  I  am 
concerned.  She  is  lost  to  me.  Your 
pride  and  malignity  have  dared  a 
greater  crime,  tban  that  which  your 
pretended  passion  so  successfully 
resisted.' 

Was  not  this  a  training-school  for 
the  profession  which  I  have  adopted  ? 
What  mimic  stage  could  be  more 
rife  with  incident,  effect,  passion, 
revenge,  than  the  stage  of  my  real 
life?  How  my  heart  burned  in  my 
breast  to  portray  these  things  to  the 
living  crowds,  whose  answering  emo- 
tions would  assure  me  that  this  was 
not  mere  acting,  but  the  overflowing 
of  a  powerful  current  into  its  own 
chamiel! 

'  Imprisoned  force  that  can  but  break  at  length. 
Engenders  power,  and  concentrates  strength.' 

My  gift  of  beauty,  my  stormy  na- 
ture, my  love  of  sway — was  not  their 
proper  sphere  the  stage?  From 
that  day  my  profession  has  been  my 
all  in  all;  I  have  attained  fame, 
wealth,  splendour.  I  have  rejected 
destinies  as  far  exceeding  that  which 
Lord  Thoriston  could  have  offered 
me,  as  my  present  one,  in  my  own 
estimation,  exceeds  them  all ;  and  I 
have  crowned  my  triumph  by  reject- 
ing Lord  Thoriston  himself.  The 
successful  tragedienne,  enthroned  on 
the  pinnacle  of  popuku:  opinion,  is  a 
different  being  to  tne  housekeeper  in 
an  obscure  family.  No  man  is  more 
influenced  by  popular  opinion  than 
this  captious,  cavilling,  cynical  na- 
ture. 


The  night  I  received  his  letter, 
offering  to  reopen  negotiations  with 
me  (based  now  upon  an  unmistak- 
able footing,  the  footing  of  marriage), 
he  occupied  a  stall  opposite  me,  and 
I  acted  at  him.  Li  the  person  of 
the  actor,  who  took  a  part  not  un- 
similar  in  its  details  to  that  which 
Lord  Thoriston  had  acted  in  earnest, 
I  inundated  him  with  scorn.  I  sin- 
gled him  out  by  one  well-directed 
glance,  and  that  glance  was  the 
answer  to  the  proposals  which  he 
had  presumed  to  address  to  me — 
that  glance  trampled  his  coronet 
under  foot,  and  laid  his  pride  in  the 
dust 

That  night,  I  was  afterwards  told, 
I  surpassed  myself;  and  truly  the 
plaudits  which  resounded  as  the 
curtain  fell  bore  witness  to  the  power 
with  which  my  acting  had  spoken  to 
the  hearts  of  the  audience.  With 
one  voice  the  assembled  crowds  re- 
peated my  name,  and  when  I  ap- 
peared before  the  curtain  the  ovation 
was  complete.  At  that  moment  I 
glanced  at  one  pale,  passion-lined, 
hard  face,  and  I  saw  that  I  had  not 
acted  in  vain.  Many  such  nighte  as 
that  would  have  kfiled  me.  As  it 
was,  I  terrified  my  maid  by  acting 
my  part  over  again  in  my  sleep. 
She  tells  me  that  I  often  do  it — when 
I  have  been  more  than  usually  car- 
ried away,  when  I  have  entered 
body  and  soul  into  the  spirit  of  the 
author,  I  have  been  known  to  go 
through  a  whole  part  without  miss- 
ing a  word  or  gesture.  And  this 
circumstance  proves  to  me  more 
than  ever  that  I  am  an  actress  at 
hearlr— that  the  depths  of  my  nature 
are  stirred,  in  proportion  as  I  feel 
the  power  within  me  to  stir  the 
hearts  of  others  —  that  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  moment  can  sway  me 
like  a  reed ;  and  that,  if  the  light  of 
conscience,  or  the  strength  of  prin- 
ciple, were  by  any  fatality  asleep  in 
my  breast,  I  should  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  headlong  current. 

As  it  is,  however,  I  have  a  will 
which  can  conquer  all — which  has 
been  my  stepping-stone  to  fame— the 
secret  of  my  success,  and  which  has, 
I  firmly  believe,  more  tluin  once  been 
my  sc/egiuirdfrom  Crime, 
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*  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  mind  doth  raise 
To  shun  delights  and  live  laborioas  days/ — Milton. 


I. 

ON  a  bright  April  daybreak,  forty 
years  ago,  a  party  of  students 
-was  crowding  roxmd  the  open  stone- 
shafbed  window  of  a  third-floor 
room  in  the  inner  conrt-yard  of 
Leyden  Universily — a  court-yard 
generally  known  to  Butch  students 
as  the  '  Hundred  Pipes  Court/  from 
a  legend  of  a  certain  professor  who 
once  had  rooms  there,  and  who, 
during  his  attack  on  a  German  riTal's 
thesis, '  On  the  Cosmogony  of  San- 
choniathon,'  is  said  to  have  smoked 
one  hundred  pipes,  and  to  have 
drunk  upwards  of  three  gallons  of 
spruce  l^er,  in  the  short  space  of 
twelve  hours. 

There  were  five  men  in  the  upper 
room  of  the  '  Hundred  Pipes  Court,' 
of  whom  four  were  evidently  young 
students.  The  fifth,  by  his  dress  and 
manner,  was  apparently  a  boor  of  the 
town,  either  a  messenger  or  servant 
of  one  of  them,  for  he  kept  in  the 
background,  and  waited  patiently  for 
an  opportunity  of  taking  his  turn  to 
look  at  the  object,  whatever  it  was, 
that  riveted  the  attention  of  the 
other  four.  If  I  had  time  to  observe 
the  di^ss  of  these  students,  I  might 
describe  it  as  consisting  of  short 
frock  coat,  voluminous  neckcloths, 
tight  pantaloons,  and  smart  Hessian 
boots. 

One  brawny  fellow,  with  a  frank, 
nearty  face,  clear,  unflinching  eye, 
short  crisp,  black  beard,  and  bright 
complexion,  sits  with  his  back  half 
turned  to  the  wide  stone-shafted 
window,  gazing  dreamily  at  a  rough 
sketch  of  revelling  boors  in  tihe 
Ostade  manner  which  rests  upon  the 
laige  easel  before  him.  The  drum- 
head of  Ihifl  is  adorned  with  a  large- 
nosed  caricature  of  his  merry  friend 
Van  Hock,  who,  standing  on  a  high- 
backed  chair — for  he  is  a  fiat,  short 
man — ^is  pufSng  out  his  red  cheeks 
and  kissmg  his  pudgy  fingers  to  some 
beauty,  I  suppose,  at  a  window  on 


the  opposite  side  of  the  small  quad- 
rangle. Brederode— that  is  ihe 
frank,  tall  fellow  I  first  named — 
has  just  taken  his  pipe  out  of  his 
lips,  and  is  holding  up  a  red  bumper 
of  Burgundy  to  the  same  mysterious 
person.  A  third  lad,  a  long-fisiced, 
rather  sentimental,  and  handsome 
stripling,  somewhat  older  than  the 
rest,  remarkable  for  his  '  Raphael 
face '  and  long,  flowing,  brown  hair, 
stands  up  against  the  dull  red, 
smoke-dried  curtains  of  the  window, 
and  dreamily  stares  in  the  same  di- 
rection. That  is  Yanderhom,  the 
poet  of  the  Univeraily,  whom  the 
wags  of  the  college  call '  The  Under- 
taker,' partly  because  he  is  grave 
and  silent,  and  partly  because  ho 
always  wears  a  Rophaelesque  coat 
of  black  velvet.  TPhe  fourth,  that 
Mr -haired  youth  kneeling  upon 
the  velvet-cushioned  chair,  is  Herr 
Wagner — brave  Carl  Wagner— a 
fiery  young  Prussian,  who  is  gene- 
rally noisy  and  merry  enough  witii 
his  student  songs,  and  drinking 
songs,  and  war  songs,  and  every 
sort  of  song,  but  who  is  now,  with 
his  great  China  tea-cup  of  a  pipe, 
quite  absorbed,  like  uie  rest,  in 
watching  the  mysterious  being  at 
the  opposite  window.  He  pufib  and 
stares,  without  having  a  word  to 
throw  even  at  Bred^rode's  big  black 
dog  Nassau  that  couches  at  me  foot 
of  the  easel,  dangerously  close  to  the 
great  tin  box  of  colour  bladders,  the 
bottles  of  oil,  and  the  heap  of  wet 
brushes. 

The  tassel  of  the  blind  blows 
backward  into  the  room  as  the  April 
wind  comes  with  a  scent  of  flowers, 
and  beats  against  those  red  and  pale 
&ces,  somewhat  jaded  with  a  long 
night's  revel. 

The  annual  examinations  were  to 
commence  in  a  week,  and  this  was 
the  way  the  Brederode  set  generally 
prepared  themselves  for  that  Leoiten 
time  of  brain-work  and  hard  study. 
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Now  it  is  certainly  pleasant  in  a 
lofty  college  room  on  an  April 
morning  to  look  out  at  a  sea  of  dim 
grey  roofs,  restless  weathercocks,  and 
puffing  chimneys ;  but  such  a  sight 
surely  is  not  sufficient  to  specially 
rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  four  tired 
roisterers,  who  have  been  chasing 
the  dark  night  till  daybreak  with 
noisy  songs  and  clashing  glasses. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  unacquainted 
with  the  '  Court  of  the  Hundred 
Pipea'  and  its  inmates  would  have 
seen  anything  peculiar  in  the  win- 
dow opposite  to  attract  and  fix  so 
many  eyes.  There  are  hghts  here 
and  there  in  many  of  the  opposite 
rooms,  for  the  college  chambers  are 
low  and  dark,  and  the  rosy  flush  in 
the  sIqt  is  hardly  yet  fully  turned  to 
sunshine.  At  one  window  a  hand 
might  be  seen  thrust  out,  and  drop- 
ping a  hat  down  upon  the  courik- 
yard  stones  below.  There  has  been 
a  drinking  party  in  those  rooms, 
and  that  is  the  result  of  a  scuffle 
between  two  of  the  most  tipsy*  At 
another  window  I  see  the  lean,  spec- 
tacled head  of  Professor  Kartwig 
thrust  out  greedily  and  inquiringly 
to  sniff  the  air  and  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  weather  preparatory  to  a  short 
constitutional  widk  before  break£E»t 
on  the  banks  of  tiie  Brockendam  Ca- 
naL  All  these  things  are,  it  is  true,  in 
their  small  way,  diaracteristic  and 
interesting.  The  window  into  which 
Brederode's  set  are  staring  is  un- 
marked by  anything  I  can  see,  ex- 
cept by  the  twinkling  yellow  light 
of  a  single  tallow  candle,  burnt  down 
almost  to  the  socket  of  the  candle- 
stick. And  yet,  perhaps,  I  am 
ratiier  too  hasty  in  my  condemna^ 
tion  of  these  Leyden  students;  for 
when  I  shade  my  eyes  with  my 
hand  and  look  very  closely,  I  do 
thi^  I  can  see,  further  in  the  gloom 
of  the  chamber,  and  scarcely  sepa- 
rable from  it,  a  tall,  emaciated  man 
of  I  know  not  what  age,  with  hol- 
low cheeks  and  mere  pits  for  eyes, 
bending  over  a  dark  folio,  the  leaves 
of  which  reflect  upward  a  sort  of 
white  glimmer  on  his  already  pale 
face.  He  must  be  dressed  in  black, 
too,  I  am  sure,  for  his  clothes  reflect 
no  light,  and  his  figure  seems  to 
melt  into  the  dark  walls  that  just 
one  tinge  of  daybreak  now  brightens 


in  slanting  flushes.  Eembrandt 
must  have  witnessed  such  scenes, 
or  he  could  never  have  painted  men 
so  similar.  Whatever  the  revelry  of 
Brederode  and  his  fellows  had  been, 
evidently  at  the  opposite  window 
was  to  be  seen  the  real,  devoted 
student  toiling  for  fame,  and  obli- 
vious of  all  tiie  butterfly  pleasures 
of  the  outer  sunshiny  world.  But 
was  &me  really  worth  that  toil  ^ 
brain  and  that  long  imprisonment? 
'By  no' means,'  mought  many  a 
student  at  that  mom^t  watching 
that  window.  '  By  no  means/ 
thought  Brederode  and  his  friends. 

'  Look,  you  fellows,'  said  Hoc&, 
'  if  there  is  not  Van  Os  up  abready 
at  six  in  the  blessed  morning  sweat- 
ing at  his  exazmnation  book&  Mark, 
me,  that  fellow  will  kill  himsalf. 
He  has  given  up  wine!* 

'  Most  logical  proof  of  impendiag 
dissolution,'  said  Wagner,  emitting 
three  distinct  whilb  of  blue  smoke 
from  his  mouth,  as  he  removed  fixan 
it  the  shining  amber  mouthpece  of 
his  ppe,  in  (xder  to  speak. 

'  Ho  has  given  up  wine,  and  Hock 
has  taken  to  it,'  said  Brederode.  '  It 
Ls  no  use  drinking  to  the  dog — ^the 
bookworm ;.  he  takes  no  notice  of  us.' 

'  Friends  or  foes  are  all  one  to 
hizn,'  cried  one  of  the  men.  '  Such 
intimates  as  Plato  and  Eudid  are 
all  he  cares  for.  He  dreams  of  Ari- 
stophanes, and  wakes  to  read  Gialen.' 

'  He  never  goes  out,'  said  Yander- 
hom,  the  poet.  'No  sunbeam  can 
lure  him  to  the  Muses;  no  moon^ 
shine  wiles  him  forth.' 

'  It  is  not  every  one  who  lives  on 
moonshine,'  said  Hock,  glancing  at 
Vanderhom. 

*  Nor  every  one.  Hock,  who  eats,* 
drinks,  and  sleeps  on  Schiedam,'  said 
Brederode.  '  So  leave  the  poet 
alone ;  he  never  borrowed  money  of 
you.  What  do  you  mean  by  laugh- 
ing, Hans  Windbank?'  (snappmg 
round  at  the  servant,  who  had  ven- 
tured on  a  smile)a  '  We  don't  pay 
you  to  laugh.' 

'  Beg  paidon,  gentlemen.  Here's 
thanks  for  all  past  kindnesses,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  speak,'  said  Hans, 
bowing. 

'Certainly.' 

'  Not  with  all  those  violations  of 
good  grammar,'  intaruptod  Hock. 
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'  Will  you  be  quiet,  and  let  Hans 
Windbank  have  his  say  T  broke  in 
Brederode,  beating  his  hand  on  his 
table>  and  then  adding  another  inch 
to  the  length  of  the  caricature  of 
Hock's  nose. 

'  Well,  aa  I  "was  saying,  gentle- 
men, I  was  here  yesterday  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  a  note 
for  Professor  Van  Hartwig  from  his 
wife's  mother,  who  was  taken  dan- 
gerously ill  after  a  supper  of  pickled 
herrings.  Now  you  see  the  pro- 
fessor's wife's  nooiher ' 

'Now,  don't  digress,  Jan.  We 
don't  want  to  know  the  pedigree  of 
the  professor's  wife's  mother.  You 
are  wandering  from  the  straight 
path  of  the  story,'  said  Hock. 

'  Wm  yon  be  quiet.  Hock?'  thun- 
dered Brederode. 

'Well,  as  I  was  going  to  say, 
gentlemfin,'  drowsily  pursued  the 
stolid  Hans, '  I  was  a  coming  along 
the  quadrangle  straight  to  the 
porter^s  lodge--Mr.  Yandergucht's 
lodge — ^when  what  should  I  see  but 
a  light  at  that  window  you're  all 
a  looking  at  now — the  only  light, 
burning  in  the  whole  Uniyersity. 
•'  0,  ho !'  says  I, "  so  you're  at  work, 
are  you,  my  man  ?'  says  I ;  and 
when  I  looked  up  I  sees  a  tall  thin 
gentleman  in  black,  as  it  might  be, 
walking  about  the  room,  talking,  to 
himself  like  a  madman,  and  wiQi  a 
big  book  as  ]arg&  as  a  dxurch  Bible 
in  his  hands;  and  my  words  to 
Mr.  Yandergucht  were  these—or 
may  I  never  drink  beer  again — 
"'Tis  a  hard  life,"  says  I;  "and 
money  well  spent,"  says  I ' 

'  A  hard  drinking  life  it  is,'  said 
Brederode.  '  Now,  look  ye  here, 
Ephebi,  as  old  Hartwig  calls  us,  it 
is  perfectly  frightful  the  life  Yan  Os 
is  leading.  However  late  I  go  to 
bed — and  heaven  knows  that's  late 
enough— or  however  early  in  the 
morxung  I  look  ont  before  I  turn  in 
after  you  fellows  are  gone,  there 
is  that  man's  candle  burning.  I 
don't  believe  he  sleeps  four  hours  a 
nig^t  It  can't  last :  he  will  break 
down  before  the  examinations  begin. 
No  wine,  no  smoke,  no  amusement  I' 

« with  clinking  glaas  and  flaring  lights, 
l¥e  duue  Old  Night  away  braye  hoys. 

Awaj. 
We  chaae  Old  Night  aivay/ 


broke  in  the  volatile  and  jovial 
Hock,  to  whom  a  three  minutes' 
space  of  sustained  serious  remark 
was  painful,  if  not  absolutely  un- 
bearable. 

'  I  say,'  continued  Brederode,  with 
a  furious  look  at  the  offender — for 
Brederode  liked  to  rule — '  there  is 
something  wrong  about  the  brain  of 
a  young,  gpay  fellow  who  suddenly 
gives  up  wine,  love ' 

'  Duelling,'  broke  in  Hock. 

'  Hunting,  shooting,  lidiug,  cock- 
fighting,  cards ' 

'  And  nature,'  suggested  the  poet, 
dreamily. 

'  And  human  nature — and  takes 
to  such  severe  study — to  such 
dangerous  study  as  Yan  Os  over 
there  has  now  taken  to:  the^e  ex- 
tremes are  unhealthy.' 

'  Give  me  moderation,  at  least  in 
study,'  said  Hock. 

'  Give  me  nature,'  chimed  in  the 
poet. 

'  Yanderhomr  roared  King  Bre- 
derode. 

'  The  man  who  studies  must*  be 
mad,'  shouted  Hock. 

'  WiU  you  let  me  speak?'  roared 
Brederode. 

'  The  man  who  shuts  himself  up 
in  doors  is  insane,'  ciied  Yanderhom. 

'  Will  you  let  me  get  in  a  word?' 
said  Brederode,  enraged  at  this  mu- 
tiny of  his  usually  patient  listeners. 

'  We  never  say  a  word,'  said  Hoc^. 

'  You  always  do  speak,'  said 
Yanderhom. 

'  I  tell  you  he's  killing  himself. 
I'm  sure  of  it.  But,  look  there- 
look  Hock!  Yanderhom!  There  he 
comes  out  of  the  door,  see,  a  regular 
ghost — ^languid — slow — no  energj', 
no  fire.  Look,  he  steals  across  to 
the  chapeL  Why,  his  brain  most 
be  wandering  for  it  wants  two  hours 
to  chapel  time.  Yes,  I'm  right.  See, 
he  tries  the  door,  feebly — listens  for 
a  moment—then  shuffles  back  up 
stairs  to  his  room  to  read  again* 
Oh !  he's  done  for.  And  what  a  lad 
once!  what  a  ruffler  in  the  tavern 
rows!  what  a  merry  boy  on  a 
trekscbuyt  journey.  How  the  pretty 
vroujs  used  to  list^  to  his  songs !' 

'  Do  you  remember  that  fight 
with  knives  when  the  boors  rose  at 
us  in  the  Three  Kings  Street?'  a^ed 
Wagner. 
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'  Ay !  ay !'  said  Hock. 

'And  iie  jolly  scuffle  with  the 
bntcher  at  the  dog-fight  at  Drei- 
stock?' 

'Ay!  ay!' 

'  And  now,  this  sexton's  ghost  of 
a  fellow — well,  well — what  men  come 
to  who  give  np  wine  and  take  to 
books!' 

'  Let  ns  drink  to  his  memory  in 
solemn  silence/  cried  Hock. 

Some  ten  minutes  later  than  the 
conversation  just  chronicled,  a  knock 
was  heard  at  Brederode's  door ;  and 
one  of  his  friends.  Dr.  Pinkoff,  a  well- 
known,  good-natured  old  physician 
of  Leyden,  entered. 

'  Hallo !'  he  said,  '  young  gentle- 
men, a  pretty  wet  night  it  has  been, 
it  needs  no  Solomon  to  see.  King- 
lets of  sodden  lemon-peel — ^heaps  of 
torn  caxda — a  broken  hour-glass, 
broken  for  warning  you,  I  warrant — 
a  small  shopfal  of  jugs  and  bottles 
— piles  of  grey  cigar  ash — broken 
pipes.    Fie,  fie!  Is  this  study?' 

'No,  only  early  break&st,'  said 
Hock,  yawning ;  '  only  breakfast, 
'pon  my  soul !' 

'  To  prepare  for  early  study,  I 
suppose/  laughingly  suggested  the 
doctor. 

'  But  what  brings  you  here  at  this 
hour — ^wbat  is  the  cause  of  this  im- 
expected  pleasure,  my  worthy  doc- 
tor ?'  inquired  Brederode. 

'  A  Yisit  to  a  sick  student  opposite, 
Herr  Van  Os,  who  complains  of  sick 
headache,  pains  in  the  head  and 
dizziness — overstudy,  sir.' 

'What  did  I  say?'  broke  out  Bre- 
derode. I  fear— like  most  of  us  in 
tiie  pleasure  of  a  fulfilled  prophecy 
— ^he  had  forgotten  his  pity  for  the 
sufferer. 

'  That  comes  of  reading  and  work/ 
said  Hock,  filling  his  glass. 

'  And  of  want  of  communing  with 
nature/  added  the  poet,  not  forget- 
ting his  hobby. 

'  Nonsense,  gentlemen/  said  the 
doctor,  getting  into  a  comer  of  the 
room,  out  of  tibe  sunshine  that  daz- 
zled his  eyes :  '  there  is  no  cause  for 
fear  in  ilie  matter,  he  will  be  well 
to-morrow.' 

'A  glass  of  wine,  doctor?'  sug- 
gested tiie  irrelevant  and  fiighty 
Hock. 

'  No,  thank  you.    Yan  Os's  illness 


is  nothiQg — over  in  a  day  or  two- 
mere  derangement  of  the  nervous 
system ;  wants  tonics;  reads  a  little 
too  hard,  doesn't  walk  enough ;  diet 
hardly  generous  enough.  Pah!  ifs 
nothing — I  was  so  once.' 

'Wants  wine!'  cried  all  four  stu- 
dents with  one  voice. 

'No,  gentlemen;  he, on  the  con- 
trary, makes  quite  enough  blood; 
but  what  he  wants  is  more  fresh  air, 
more  relaxation,  more  of  your  idle- 
ness. His  constitution  is  as  good  as 
mine'  (beating  his  chest) ;  '  but  he 
does  not  allow  himself  enough  sleep ; 
'pon  my  word,  some  of  you  ought  to 
go  and  take  him  out  for  a  country 
walk.' 

'I  tried  him  yesterday — invited 
him  to  Inlliards  at  Bankeyden,'  said 
Hock. 

'  And  I  the  day  before  to  a  little 
quiet  stroll/  said  Wagner,  filling  his 
fourteenth  pipe. 

'  And  I  last  week  to  a  moonh'ght 
walk/  added  Vanderhom.  '  0,  sweet 
nature !  how  art  thou * 

'  Fuddled— quite  fuddled/  said 
Hock,  oracularly,  under  breaiJi,  and 
pointing  with  the  back  of  one  thumb 
to  the  unconscious  poet,  whose  ^es 
were  just  then  turned  up  towards  the 
ceiling. 

'  I  can  hardly  believe  it  possible, 
doctor/  said  Brederode ;  '  but  I  hear 
that  Van  Os  is  going  to  take  up  all 
the  Byzantine  historians  for  his  exa- 
mination; and  they  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Hartwig  is  working  all  day, 
having  never  read  even  one  of  them 
before  in  his  life.' 

'  Aristotle  he  knows  by  heart/  said 
Wagner. 

'  Plato  Van  Os  has  at  his  fingers' 
ends/  put  in  Hock. 

'  And  they  say  he  can  repeat  half 
the  books  of  Euclid  backwards/  raid 
Brederode. 

'  He  is  deep  in  Galen — ^that  I  know 
of  my  own  knowledge/  said  the  doc- 
tor, '  for  he  has  puzzled  me  this  very 
morning  on  the  question  of  cerebral 
syniptoms.' 

'  But  whence,  doctor,  this  sudden 
passion  of  his  for  study?  Van  Os 
has  no  motive  to  study ;  he  is  rich ; 
he  is — I  took  to  it  for ' 

'  I  never  knew  any  one  who  took 
to  violent  study  who  did  not  go 
mad/  said  Hock,  thoughtfully ; '  they 
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always  go  mad ;  iffi  againgt  nature, 
is  stady/ 

'Van  Os's  motiyes,  gentlemen/ 
said  the  doctor,  suddenly  rising  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand, '  are  heyond  all 
praise.  He  wcu  rich — I  may  go  as 
fiur  as  that — ^he  is  so  no  longer :  that 
I  may  at  least  say  without  disclosing 
any  secrets.  Six  months  ago  news 
came  that  his  father  had  died  in 
Java,  leading  his  property  mnch  in- 
Tolyed.  To  maintain  his  widowed 
mother  is  now  Van  Os's  ambition. 
Perhajps  love,  too,  may  have  some 
share  in  his  brave  efforts;  but  that 
I  say  nothing  about,  though  there  is 
a  pretty — but  no,  gentlemen!  it  is 
not  hard  study  that  ruins  health, 
but  this,  and  this,  and  this,  and  this.' 
Here  the  doctor  touched  with  the 
end  of  his  cane  Hock's  wine  glass, 
Wagner's  beer  tankard,  Brederode's 
jug,  and  Yanderhom's  cigar.  '  I 
must  now  wish  you  a  very  good 
morning,  gentlemen,  for  I  have  to 
go  to  the  other  end  of  the  town  to 

g3t  a  prescription  made  up  for  Van 
s.'    So  saymg,  the  doctor  ceremo- 
niously bowed,  and  left  the  room. 

'Van  Os  is  a  fine  fellow,  then, 
boys,  after  all,'  said  Brederode ; '  and 
no  one  dare  say  he  is  not  without 
having  me  to  fight  But  now.  Hock, 
drink  up  your  beer.  On  witii  your 
gowns,  boys,  and  let's  go  to  chapel.' 

n. 

It  is  the  night  before  the '  Exa- 
minations,' and  a  week  since  the 
party  met  in  Brederode's  rooms. 
Professor  Hartwig,  hot  and  angry, 
is  in  his  study  toiling  over  the  By- 
zantine historians,  of  whom  he  is 
long  ago  thoroughly  tired.  There 
they  are,  in  rows  of  ribbed,  parch- 
ment-bound folios,  on  the  floor  near 
the  window.  They  seem  intermi- 
nable ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  that 
rascal,  Yan  Os,  may,  perhaps,  select 
the  very  one  tiie  professor  bias  not 
yet  read. 

The  professor  has  just  declined  an 
invitation  to  a  dinner  at  the  univer- 
sity librarian's,  and  his  wrath  against 
poor  Yan  Os  is  extreme.  He  thinks, 
of  the  turtle  and  the  wines,  and 
curses  the  luckless  student  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  He  looks  very 
like  a  vulture  in  the  lamplight,  with 
his  long,  sharp  beak  of  a  nose,  his 
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yellow  dried  £bu»,  his  long  shrivelled 
neck,  and  his  large  staring  eyes,  as 
he  bustles  to  his  bookshelves  for  re- 
ferences, writes  down  notes  in  a 
handwriting  that  looks  like  Greek, 
or  compares  volumes  that  almost 
break  his  old  rascally  back  to  lift 
If  Yan  Os  trips  but  once  to-morrow, 
woe  be  to  hnn,  for  the  professor's 
vanity  is  hurt:  he  knows  that  he 
will  look  small  in  the  eyes  of  the 
students,  and,  worse  still,  in  the  eyes 
of  his  brother  professors.  The  pon- 
derous Dr.  Schmidt  will  smile  at  his 
perplexity ;  the  envious  professor  of 
civil  law  will  chuckle  over  his  wine 
at  Hartwig's  defeat.  Confusion ! — it 
makes  him  stamp  and  curse  only  to 
think  of  it 

A  knock  at  the  door ! 

The  professor,  with  one  finger  in 
a  Lexicon,  testQy  cries,  '  Away !  I 
didn't  ring;  what  do  you  want?' 

But  it  is  no  servant;  it  is  Dr. 
Finkoff  who  puts  his  kind,  gossiping 
head  in  at  the  door,  «TniHng  at  the 
professor's  abstraction.  The  doctor 
is,  however,  scarcely  at  his  ease. 

'  It  is  not  John ;  it  is  I,  Mr.  Pro- 
fessor. Pray  don't  apologize.  A 
chair?  thank  you.  What, at  it  still  ? 
and  the  Byzantine  historians,  too,  I 
see  those  rather  tough  fellows,  that 
my  young  Mend  Yan  Os,  whom  I 
have  just  been  calling  on,  has  nearly 
addled  his  brains  over.' 

'Hang  this  busybody,'  thought 
Hartwig  to  himself,  as  he  blandly 
waved  his  hand,  and  remarked  that 
he  was  merely  just  glancing  over  his 
old  £a.vouriteB  to  wile  away  an  hour. 
Eascal! — he  had  never  read  them 
over  before,  and  had  had  to  buy 
them  for  the  occasion,  beiag  a&aid 
of  being  seen  to  read  them  openly 
at  the  university  library. 

'  Be  gentle  with  him,'  said  the 
doctor. 

'With  whom,  doctor?' 

'  With  my  poor  Mend,  Yan  Os. 
You  know,  professor,  whom  I  mean. 
He  has  been  overtaxing  his  brain.' 

'  Is  it  true  he  drinks,  doctor  ?'  said 
Hartwig,  maliciously. 

'  Drinks! — not  a  more  temperate 
youth  in  all  Leyden — lives  on  tea 
and  barley-water.    Eubbish !' 

'  Then  it  is  not  true  he  muddles 
himself  with  opium  ?' 

'Not  a  word  of  it    Stuff!' 
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'  Kor  that  he  aecrefly  gambles?' 

'Bah!  Nonsense f 

'  Nor  that  slander  so  getnerally  cir* 
colated  about  the  tayem-keeper^s 
dan^r  in  Lfllypot  Street  ?' 

'  The  greatest  lie  the  &ther  of  lies 
eyer  told,  professor.  I  am  surprised 
that  yon  skoold  Usten  to  such  lying 
gossips.  I  am  astonished  at  your 
readiness  to  retail  such  paltry  slan- 
der/ 

'  Brute  r  thought  the  doctor. 

*  And  your  ob^  in  hononri^  me 
^th  this  Tisit,  doctor?' said  £art- 
wig,  drily  and  sarcastically. 

'  My  object  was  simple/  replied 
file  doctor,  somewhat  netUed.  '  I 
am  not  hyx)ocrite  enough  to  pretend, 
Mr.  Professor,  that  this  is  a  meK  Tisit 
of  ceremony.  I  come,  as  the  medical 
fldyiser  of  my  young  fitiend  Van  Os, 
to  inform  you,  as  his  examining 
master,  that  he  is  at  present  labour* 
ing  under  nervous  symptoms  that 
are  dangerous  in  the  exiieme.  His 
bmin  has  been  orertaxed.  His  ex* 
traordinary  memory  is  roused  to  a 
dangerous  and  flBTerish  degree  of 
acuteness.  If  the  strain  is  main- 
tained, serious  harm  must  ensue. 
Haring  informed  you  of  this,  I  haye 
disehtoiged  my  duty,  ^-  P^^ofessor ; 
and  unnilling  furiiier  to  trespass  on 
time  so  well  spent*  (here  the  mis- 
cfaieyous  doctor  glanced  maliciously 
at  the  phalanx  of  Byzantine  histo- 
rians), '  I  wish  you  a  yery  good 
eyramig.' 

*  Good  eyening,  doctor.' 

'  Good  eyening,  Mr.  Professor.' 

'  Good  eyening,  doctor.  Good 
eyening.' 

How  polite  people  are  when  they 
hate  each  other. 

'  Can  he  haye  meant  that  allusion 
to  the  accursed  Byzantine  historians 
as  a  blow  at  me?'  thought  the 
professor.  '  But  Til  be  revenged. 
Impertinent  puppy  of  a  student! 
I  know  his  wes&  points  now,  and 
it  '11  go  hard  but  I  send  him  out 
of  Hie  schools  crestfallen.  A  little 
brain  fever  will  do  the  puppy  good, 
and  teach  him  to  respect  the  learn- 
ing of  his  superiors. 

♦         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

m. 
It  is  the  evening  of  the  first  day 
of  the  examinations,  and  a  crowd  of 
be-gowned,  tired-looking  students. 


with  books  tmder  their  arms,  are 
passing  out  of  the  schools.  Sud- 
denly through  the  midst  of  them, 
paying  no  heed  to  gteetmgs,  with 
downcast  eyes  and  abstracted,  un-* 
certain  waUk,  steals  a  tall,  gaunt 
student  in  a  gown  rustier  and  <^der 
than  any  one  else's.  It  is  Van  Os, 
the  best  man  of  that  day's  examina* 
tion.  A  buzz  of  applause  arises  as 
he  gtules  tkrough  mb  crowd;  yet  he 
neiSier  bows  nor  turns,  but,  stealing 
across  the  school  quadrangle,  dis- 
appears through  uie  low  barred 
fflEte  leading  to  the  '  Hundred  Pipes 
Court' 

'  I'll  tell  you  exactly  how  it  was,' 
said  Hock,  the  loudeBt-voiced  ad- 
mirer of  Van  Os,  and  therefore  the 
leader  of  the  speakers.  '  When  we 
first  eight  went  into  the  schools,  and 
chose  our  books,  Yan  Os  took  all 
Aristotle  for  his  Sdenee,  ten  of  the 
Fathers  for  his  Divinity,  the  Greek 
tragedians  for  Poetry^  and  aU  the 
Byzantine  historians  for  History, 
By  Jove!  sir,  a  nrarmur  of  appro- 
bation sprmd  round  even  among  the 
very  examining  masters.  As  for  us 
seven,  we  gave  a  cheer  which  that 
beast  Hartwig  instantly  stopped^ 
sticking  his  gimlet  eye  specially 
into  me— for  I  had  given  a  regular 
"  view  halloo"— for  Hartwig,  seemg 
that  Tan  Os  might  not,  perhaps,  &11 
to  him,  had  changed  his  seat,  and  sat 
opposite  to  him,  giving  him  such  a 
look  of  spite  as  I  never  saw  before, 
except  when  I  once  caught  a  weasel 
in  a  trap.' 

*  Then '  began  YanderhoiiL 

*  Be  quiet,  Vanderhom,  you  never 
let  any  one  speak  but  yourself. 
What  are  you  laughing  at,  you  fel- 
lows? Then  came  the  awftd  long 
passages  &om  Beroeius,  Constantine, 
— Porphyrogenitus,  and  a  score  of 
other  more  than  hal^forgotten 
authors.  However,  Hartwig  was  at 
last  fairly  beaten  off.  If  he  asked 
for  the  name  of  a  bishop  of  such  a 
city,  A.D.  300,  Van  Os  would  give  him 
a  short  history  of  the  whole  Aiian 
controversy ;  and  if  he  inquired 
what  a  stratoptedarch  was.  Van  Os 
replied  with  three  pages  of  imperial 
etiquette  from  Ck)ainus.  How  red 
the  brute  of  a  proferaor  did  get !  If 
he  wanted  a  sentence  in  Greek  Yan 
Os  replied  in  Hebrew.    In  feet,  he 
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— bniySOTens!  heze  connes  Bartvig 
Imnsell' 

It  was  indeed  ihe  ma&M  pxo- 
£988Qr,  vho,  JQst  thflSL  emerging  ftom 
the  door  of  the  schools,  appeared 
viiJi  flnttezizig  gown  like  a  gxeat 
bird  of  prey  ammg  a  flock  of  crow& 

*  B^one^'  hd  ciied^  '  to  joor 
rooms,  iiwoient  Eplwfai^  and  vpeod 
eYBiy  maDftent  m  gpetting  ready  for 
to-nMxiow'B  CKOodnatiaiiy  lor  which 
oS  of  yon  ara  at  pteseot  ao  iin]^r»> 
paied.  Hock,  to  your  miiliiplie»- 
tkm  table,  sir.  I  will  baye  no 
seditiaus  whispesing  in  this  Uni^ 
Tersiiy,  no  idle  partisaoshipB.  Be- 
gone, idle  and  fiM^tio1l8  striplings,  or 
tremble  for  to-morrow.' 

'  By  Si  Barabbas!'  said  Hock,  aa 
the  -pnlBBBOt  strode  away  with 
swelling  brow  and  flushed  £Bi.oe, '  I 
wonldirt  gi¥e  a  bad  groat  lor  my 
dianoe  if  I  get  in  the  claws  of  that 
blade  kite  to-moixaw.  All  I  wish 
is,  that  tbetre  was  some  mode  of 
taking  Eadid  in  pills.  I  say,  yott 
nen,  lef s  give  the  professor  a  cat^s 
eonoert  nodar  his  window  the  night 

we  TIBUB  * 

'Wait  tiU  then,  Hoek,'  slily  sog^ 
geatad  YaDderiioni,  cahnly,  aaod  witii 
a  neBrfiick  sort  of  flOEuloL 


IV. 

It  was  the  laat  day  of  the  examina- 
tions,  and  the  students  were  at  fall 
wori[  in  the  schoola  The  four 
laasters  were  bending  over  piles  of 
papers,  or  consulting  notes,  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  especial  {dnraaes. 
Hartwig,  irxtteted  aEd  flushed,  sat  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest,  restlessly 
turning  over  the  X)age8  of  the 
'Alexiad'  of  Anna  Gomnena,  whose 
book  he  had  but  yesterday 
read.  Van  Os  persisted  in  an- 
swering every  question  in  an  elabo- 
rate and  trixunphant  manner.  Any 
one  might  see  in  the  eager,  restless 
eye  of  ike  hard-hearted  professor,  in 
bis  dry  Ups  and  feverish  manner,  an 
insatiate  desire  for  revenge  upon  the 
bold  youth  who  had  dared  to  rival 
the  learning  of  a  leader  of  the  Uni- 
versity. He  tried  to  conceal  this 
feeling,  but  he  could  not.  There 
was  malice  in  the  very  way  he 
nibbed  his  pen,  turned  over  his 
book,  and  piled  up  his  volumes  of 


referenoea.  It  was  eaey  to  bb&,  as 
Hock  whispered  to  Brederode^  that 
Hartwig  had  ceme  to  the  school 
that  day  detenninad  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  diaoomfit,  mor- 
tify, and  disgrace  tiie  youthful  ojpfgo' 
omt  who  had  entered  the  arena^« 
vevy  David,  a  puny  youth,  against 
him,  the  Gk)]iath  oi  sdiolaatic  learn- 
ing. 

Van  Os  was  all  this  time  sitting 
as  if  utterly  unocnscioiiB  of  tibte  flmme 
he  had  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the 
pzdhesor.  His  head  was  buried  in 
his  hands,  his  book  lay  open,  but 
unheeded,  before  him,  and  his  &ce 
was  pale  as  that  of  a  c(»pse.  Start- 
ing at  the  harsh  summons  of  the 
pcofeesor,  hehastiiyroee,andreadin 
a  low,  stammeraig  voice  a  short 
tbeais  en,  G^ioetioism,  written  to 
prove  hia  power  of  Latin  compo- 
sition. 

'  Bead  it  louder,  sir,'  shouted 
Hartwig,  '  and  not  in  that  mumr 
bhng  voice:  we  have  quite  enough 
to  Godiure,  without  your  adding  to 
our  annoyances  by  bod  reading.' 

Van  Oa  read  louder,  and  in  a 
weary  and  broken  voice  socoi  ocm- 
duded  the  thesis. 

'  Now,  sir,'  said  Hartwig  savagely, 
'  as  I  have  not  heard  one  word  of 
the  last  three  pages  of  your  ad- 
mirable tiieeis,  let  us  renew  our  yes- 
terday's examination — thePaulician 
heresy,  as  reviewed  in  the  pages  of 
the  learned  Photius  and  others. 
Axe  you  ready?  Your  thesis  ^ows 
that  you  have  already  skinmied  the 
subject' 

'  Yes,  I  am  ready,'  ezelaimed  Van 
Os,  in  a  vmce  unusual  and  that 
seemed  to  quiver :  his  eyes,  too,  had 
now  assumed  a  singularly  heavy  ap- 
pearance. 

The  examination  recommenced  in 
Hartwig's  loudest  and  most  impe- 
rious voice,  for  he  felt  that  the  horn* 
of  Van  Os's  triumph  was  approach- 
ing—yet perhaps  thought  &at  he 
might  find  an  opportunity  for  at 
least  one  sly  thrust  or  hurl&l  blow. 

'  Now,  sir,  relate  to  us  the  progress 
of  the  gradual  corruption  of  the 
Gnostics  into  the  odious  sect  of  the 
ManichaBons.' 

Van  Os  was  dumb — he  was  evi- 
dentiy  at  feult— eveiy  one  looked 
up  astonished  at  his  isilence. 

C    2 
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'  What^  young  man !  does  all  yonr 
learning  not  enable  7011  to  answer 
so  simple  a  question  as  that?' 
^   YaQ  Os  was  still  silent 

'  Let  ns  then  try  yon  again,  sir; 
I  &ar  yonr  knowledge  is  shallower 
than  I  thonght.  In  what  oentniy 
did  Sylvanns  found  the  sect  of  the 
Paulidans?  Now,  sir,  let  me  hear 
yon/ 

Van  Os  looked  lost  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied  in  a  timid  Yoioe, 

*  The  sixteenth  or  seven \    Here 

he  stanmiered,  stopped,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

'  You  hear,  you  hear,  gentlemen, 
the  senseless  reply  of  this  rash 
sciolist!'  said  Hartwlg,  turning  his 
£m»,  red  and  swollen  with  triumph, 
towards  his  brother  examiners. 

'  Beally,  brother  professor,'  said 
one  of  them,  '  I  think  you  should 
be  more  lenient  to  an  overworked 
student.  The  young  man  is  evidently 
ill — you  see  he  is  ill.' 

'  I  need  no  one  to  tell  me  my 
duties,'  said  Hartwlg  fiercely  to  his 
kind  colleague. 

'  Now  then,  sir,'  toniing  again 
fiercely  to  Van  Os,  '  before  I  dose 
these  books  with  shame  and  asto- 
nishment at  your  accursed  and  most 
crafty  ignorance,  let  me  ask  you. 
What  were  the  six  capital  errors  of 
the  Paulidans  as  distingoished  from 
those  of  the  Gnostics  ?' 

Van  Os  did  not  answer. 

'  Is  this  to  be  endured,  gentle- 
men? this  insolence  of  a .    Am 

I  to  be  bearded  by  a  poor  pretender 

to  learning  like  this— am  I ? 

The  fellow  knows  nothing!' 

But  the  terrible  solution  of  Van 
Os's  conduct  was  only  too  near  at 
hand.  Brederode,  while  the  pro- 
fessor was  stQl  storming,  had  gently 
touched  his  Mend's  shoulder,  and 
in  a  low  voice  exhorted  him  not  to 
irritate  a  man  whose  powers  of  mis- 


chief were  so  great  Hock,  at  the 
other  side,  was  kindly  entreating 
him  not  to  let  a  base  enemy  obtain 
so  sudden  and  complete  a  triumph 
over  him. 

Suddenly  poor  Van  Os  rose,  and 
flinging  both  his  hands  above  his 
head  gave  a  wild,  ghastly  scream, 
and  feu  senseless  on  the  floor. 

When  they  raised  him  they  raised 
an  iitb^— his  mind  had  gone  for 
ever.  Singing,  gibbering,  and  howl- 
ing, they  led  mm  to  his  room.  The 
overtaxed  brain  had  at  last  given 
way.  The  bowl  was  broken  at  the 
fountain. 

Van  Os  died  two  months  after  the 
&tal  day.  Professor  Hartwig's  com- 
ment upon  the  event  was,  that  '  he 
had  always  said  the  fellow  was 
mad.' 

In  spite  of  being,  like  Hock,  igno- 
miniously '  plucked '  by  the  ruthless 
professor,  Brederode  proved  to  be  a 
clever,  generous  fellow  with  a  good 
heart  He  'adopted'  (as  he  called 
it)  his  poor  Mend's  mother,  and 
tcnided  her  with  all  the  affection  of  a 
son.  He  eventually  went  to  Java  to 
look  after  tiie  Van  Os  estate,  and 
there  became  a  flourishing  merchant. 
As  for  the  cruel  professor,  he  grew 
more  selfish  and  overbeanng  every 
day,  and  eventually  died  unpitied 
and  xmwept,  even  by  Ms  old  house- 
keeper, to  whom  he  left  no  annuity. 

As  for  poor  Hock,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medicine,  and, 
acquitting  himself  creditably  in  the 
Leyden  Hospital,  soon  became  a 
pxtner  of  Dr.  Pinkoff,  with  whom 
he  had  contracted  the  closest  Mend- 
ship. 

*         «         •         * 

Other  men  now  dream  and  study 
in  that  quiet  room  in  the  '  Hundred 
Pipes  Court,'  but  the  name  of  poor 
Van  Os  is  long  ago  forgotten. 

W.  T. 
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THE  exhibition  of  pictures  at  the 
Eoyal  Academy  this  season 
may  be  justly  considered  above  the 
average  in  point  of  merit,  and  doubt- 
less it  was  the  wish  of  every  one  who 
contributed  that  his  work  should 
be,  this  year  especially,  a  &ir  repre- 
sentative of  his  skill  and  fellowship 
in  tiiat  British  school  which  now 
bids  £ur  to  rival,  if  not  surpass,  any 
other  of  modem  days.  Hundreds 
of  foreign  artists  will  learn  for  the 
fiist  time  in  1 86a  that  the  slovenly 
sketchy  manner  which  they  have 
hitiierto  associated  with  English 
painting  is  almost  unknown  among 
U8  at  me  present  time;  that  if  we 
do  not  affect  the  heUigkeit  of  Steinle 
and  Overbeck,  or  the  classic  spirit 
of  Delaroche— if  we  lack  the  power 
of  Eaulbach  and  the  invention  of 
Yemet— we  have  rising  up  among  us 
a  school  of  naturalist  painters  al- 
ready capable  of  great  things,  be- 
cause they  have  wisely  looked  upon 
art  as  a  means  rather  than  an  end, 
and  beginning  at  the  right  starting- 
point,  have  preferred  honest  truw 
to  meretricious  beauty,  and  historic 
accuracy  to  the  tricks  of  '  compo- 
sition/ 

The  first  notable  picture  in  the 
Boyal  Academy  Catalogue  is  No.  4, 
a  group  of  figures  at  a  dinner-table, 
in  which  the  artist  (Mr.  H.  T.  Wells) 
has  introduced  the  portrait  of  his 
late  wife,  the  talented  lady  whose 
Bella  Veneziana  of  last  year's  Exhi- 
bition was  the  object  of  much  ad- 
miration. This  &ct  has  lent  the 
work  in  question  additional  interest ; 
apart  from  which,  however,  it  would 
have  attracted  attention  from  the 
masterly  and  unconventional  treat- 
ment of  the  subject 

Mr.  Paton's  LuUahy  (7)  by  a  sin- 
gular coincidence  occupies  tiie  same 
position  which  his  Luther  at  Erfurt 
neld  on  a  previous  occasion;  and, 
widely  different  as  the  themes  are, 
there  is  great  sLmilaiity  of  style  be- 
tween £eir  artistic  qualitieB.  A 
mother  bends  over  her  child,  who 
lies  dozing  on  her  lap,  to  strike  a 
few  chords  on  an  organ  by  way  of 
soothing  it  to  sleep.  The  incident 
is  a  pretty  cne^  and,  saving  a  little 


tendency  to  hardness  in  flesh-paint- 
ing, Mr.  Faton  in  this  picture  may 
be  said  to  hold  his  ground. 

The  TrUd  of  a  Sorceress  (17),  by 
P.  F.  Poole,  E  A.,  though  novel  and 
interesting  aa  a  subjed;,  is,  to  our 
mind,  somewhat  inharmonious  in 
colour.  Prussian  blue,  orange,  rus- 
set-brown, and  pea-green  are  scat- 
tered over  the  canvas  indiscrimi- 
nately, and  there  is  a  sort  of  loose- 
ness in  the  composition  which  inter- 
feres with  our  appreciation  of  its 
merit  in  other  respects. 

Mr.  Sant  quits  the  field  of  por- 
traiture this  year  to  paint  that  epi- 
sode of  Steele's  early  life  which 
Mr.  Thackeray  has  quoted  from 
'The  Tatler'  (30).  Poor  Dick's 
&ther  lies  in  his  coffin,  while 
he,  child-like,  has  been  busy  with 
his  battledore  in  the  very  chamber 
of  death.  His  mother,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  grief,  hangs  over  him  to  whisper,  as 
a  mother  only  could,  the  reason  why 
he  lacks  his  playmate. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  pity  such  subjects 
should  be  chosen  fo]t  illusia»tion. 
Similar  scenes  at  a  play  make  one  feel 
exceedingly  uncomfortable  on  this 
side  the  footlights.  The  reason  is  evi- 
dent If  the  imitation  be  a  fiftlse  or 
affected  one,  we  can  but  laugh;  if, on 
the  other  hand,  our  sympathies  are 
roused  we  can  only  feel  that  we  are 
intruding  upon  private  sorrow,  and 
wish  to  retire  witii  all  speed. 

Retained  for  the  Defence  (51)  is  a 
clever  genre  picture  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
representing  an  honest  clodhopper 
introduced  to  the  barrister  who  is  to 
conduct  his  case  by  a  downy-looldng 
attorney  who  holdis  the  brief.  The 
advocate's  hatf-suppressed  smile  and 
knowing  air,  contrasted  with  the 
puzzled  look  of  his  rustic  client,  are 
well  rendered,  and  the  carefrd  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  subject  is  such  as 
to  render  this  little  painting  a 
popular  ona 

Mr.  J.  C.  Moore  sends  the  Portrait 
of  a  Capri  Oirl  (53),  one  of  those 
bewitchmg  syrens  of  tiie  Mediter- 
ranean whose  charms  young  paintere 
never  tire  in  praising.  A  finely- 
chiselled  face ;  a  delicate,  bat  unmis- 
takably southern  complexion ;  a  clear 
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and  kind  blue  eye;  and  a  placid 
brow  Bunnotmted  by  rich  brown 
locks  which  cluster  a  la  Orecque 
around  her  bead;  are  not  these 
enough  to  make  one  pitoh  one's  iesai 
in  Capri  and  li^e  oootented  with 
Jadntaonfifty  pounds  a  year?  In 
Mr.  Moore's  pcxtrait  we  trace  the 
delicate  mampulation  of  a  water- 
colour  artwt;  and,  mdeed,  tfaeze  ase 
qualities  in  this  picture  which  could 
hardly  have  been  obtained  witiioot 
previous  study  in  that  school. 

Privatt  and  Canfidentud  is  the 
title  given  by  Mr.  Henley  to  a 
eleverly-treated  little  pactnxe  (59)  of 
two  young  ladies  reading  a  letter  in 
a  wood.  The  subject  is  net  an 
ambitious  one;  but  if  the  heads  were 
as  well  painted  as  &e  draeses  it 
might  t^  piecedeDoe  of  many 
more  pretentious  works. 

No  a&e  can  help  teiitzfyix^  to 
Mr.  Roberts'  skill  as  an  interpreter 
of  aichitectaial  beauty  whoezMmnes 
with  attention  the  ak  paintings 
which  he  contributes  this  yev;  but 
his  effiacts  are  often  obtamed  «t  a 
sacrifice  of  truth  in  repnasentatiaa : 
and  in  the  first  of  the  list  (63)  he 
Jias  adopted  what  Mr.  Buskin  has 
called  Tuxnexisn. topography  to  no 
small  extent  in  other  WOTds,  210 
<nte  ever  «aw  the  Hoases  of  Piarlia- 
vksseX  group  well  from  any  ^)ot  until 
he  stood  in  the  East  Boom  of  &e 
^yal  Academy. 

There  is  much  in  the  treatment 
of  Mr.  Eaed's  New  Wars  to  an  (M 
Soldier  (64)  which  laninds  one  of 
Phillips's  colouring;  but  the  draw- 
ing and  sentiment  of  the  pictnre  are 
Qkuacteristic  of  the  aztiBt  alone, 
and  folly  justify  the  praise  he  has 
reoeired  for  it  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  interior  of  an  English  oottage, 
wbece  a  buxom  goodwife  reads  to 
her  old  &ther,  who  gits  doizing  in 
his  chair,  the  latest  iotaUigeiiBe  of 
fiome  recentwsr.  Perhaps  the  news 
may  date  from  Seotari,  perhaps  from 
Luctmow.  At  all  -events,  the  old 
soldier  plainly  shows  by  his  apathy 
that  his  fighting  days  axe  over,  what- 
•ever  may  be  tiie  future  aspirations 
of  the  grandchdd  who  firts  upon  his 
Imes.  The  ingenuity  with  wi&eh 
Mr.  Faed  has  managed  the  ordi- 
Borily  unpictuiesque  interior  of  a 
modem  Thtglish   cottage    is  vbt^ 


creditable,  and  the  worn"  striped 
cover  to  the  arm-chair  is  a  valuable 
accessory. 

All  who  value  Mr.  Mulready's 
powers  of  drawing  will  rgoioe  to  see 
tiiis — ^we  say  it  v^th  all  doe  respect 
— tins  '  old  master '  still  represented 
in  Tra&lgar  Square.  The  West 
indiaa  negro  in  No.  73  who  is  un- 
conscioudy  frightening  an  Kngliah 
child  in  its  mother's  arms  by  cflar- 
ing  it  a  toy,  is  painted  with  great 
attention  to  fcnrn  and  colour,  and  is 
a  fittrozample  of  whirt^artistic  beauity 
may  be  finad  in  human  ugliness. 

Notice  io  Qviii  (79)  is  one  of  those 
episodes  in  Irish  cabin  hfe  which 
Mr.  Nichol  ilhistniteB  with  a  mixed 
sense  of  hmnonr  and  pathos.  A 
family  group  is  here  represected  sit- 
ting round  the  bed  of  a  aick  efaikl 
wh^  a  bailiff  enters  to  distrain. 
The  tenant,  and  fitther  of  the  invalid, 
scowls  at  the  intruder,  "who  stands 
hesititing  on  tiie  tiareidield,  half 
fiestEBaned  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  perhaps  by  sympathy  wiih 
the  sufepers,  but  as  probably  out  of 
respect  to  the  stout  aaopstick  wMdi 
the  'goodoKn'  has  dutched  in  his 
despair.  At  the  loot  of  the  bed  a 
withered  beldame  raises  a  crucifix 
above  her  in  supplication  or  defi- 
ance. The  bailiff's  greatcoat  is  of 
the  genuine  '  Ooppaleen '  type,  and 
all  ti^e  details  are  worked  out  with 
oaie  and  feeling. 

Of  Mr.  WaUis's  two  pictmies  (80 
and  268)  we  prefiar  the  latter.  Bar 
Walter  Baleigh  lighting  his  ppe  at 
his  study  window  is  sorely  a  plea- 
santsr  theme  than  Christi^er  Mar- 
lowe's dismal  end ;  but  we  miss  in 
both  that  delicate  finiedi  and  poetic 
feeling  which  distinguidied  the  au- 
thor's early  weak,  The  lieath  ^  Ohai" 
tet^on, 

Tiie  Acre  by  the  Sea  (81)  is  one  of 
three  scenes,  all  of  which  Mr.  Hook 
has  treated  with  his  usual  fidelity. 
Pure  and  unaffected  in  style,  and 
thoroughly  zwtional  in  choice  of  sub- 
ject, l£*.  Hook  moy  safely  adhsDe 
to  our  age  and  our  island  for  illus- 
tration.  StiU,  perhtq>s,  a  shght  de- 
viation from  the  line  of  inddanlB 
which  he  sheets  might  oooasionally 
dlevedop  his  powers  in  a  new  lighit, 
and  would  certamly  be  regarded  hy 
the  public  with  interest 
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Tlifire  are  two  zpyal  portraits  in 
this  iQQm-*aBe  of  the  late  Prince 
CoDBort  (74)  in  ft  military  unifona, 
as  Ckdonel  of  the  Honooiabla  Artil- 
lery Gompiny,  painted  by  subsciu)- 
iion  for  the  regiment  by  Mr.  ICiddie- 
ton ;  the  other  of  the  Fxinee  of 
WateB  in  his  aeadamical  robes,  by 
Sir  John  GordcMi  (199).  The  latter 
is  Tery  snuccBsfal  aa  a  likeness,  and 
np  to  the  ayera^  of  such  wocifcs  in 
point  of  merit. 

In  The  BatOe  tf  Nfmb^  (86)  Mr. 
Cooper  has  done  hia  best  to  wpxiy 
sent  that  ineitrioable  oan&rion  of 
men,  hQraes,fim<te,  standards*  piksa, 
and  arquebuses  vhkh  we  may  6n|>*- 
pose  to  be  typical  of  this  incident  m 
file  Civil  War.  We  say  typkal,  for 
it 'is  impossible  to  judge  of  battle 

Eieoes  1^  any  standard  of  proba- 
iUly.  From  the  earliest  times 
sach  representations  were  canyen- 
tional.  l%e  hero  of  the  day  must 
be  in  heroic  attitude.  If  he  be 
mounted,  his  charger  must  prance 
picturesquely.  There  must  oe  one 
terrific  hand-to-hand  encounter  such 
as  may  be  studied  at  Astley's  Am- 
pfaitheatre.  Gallant  young  officers 
in  the  'middle  distance  always 
point  to  fte  enemy  with  their  sword 
hand  and  waye  their  men  on  with 
iheir  left  Buch  are  the  inddents 
noticeable  on  canTas  dedicated  to 
the  god  of  war,  and  by  poetical 
lioense  accepted  as  iihistrations  of  a 
aoene  from  which,  if  we  could  see  it 
in  grim  reality,  we  should  turn 
away  in  horror  and  disgust 

Both  Mr.  Cooper  in  his  picture, 
and  Mr.  Desanges  in  his  Battle  cf 
Jnkermann  (433)  have,  howerer, 
shown  great  skdl  in  the  artistic 
treatment  of  their  8ul)jectB. 

After  glandng  at  Mr.  Earl's  cley«r 
litUe  Puppies  at  Play  (87),  and  Mr. 
Pettie's  coarsely  painted  birt  effective 
Scene  from  the  Monastery  (B8),  we 
come  to  (100)  David  and  Jonathan^ 
by  Mr.  Alb^  Moore,  a  young  artist 
whose  taafce  eddestiy  leads  him  to 
select  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  jjorefierGDGe  to  others.  A 
good  drawmg  of  his,  Elijah  Ev/nning 
to  Jezred  hrfore  AhaiPs  Chariot,  was 
last  ^ear  hnng  out  of  sight,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  his  work  this 
seaaon  is  better  appreciated ;  but  it 
is  unfortunately  an  illustration  of 


what  a  painter  must  endure  who  is 
determined  not  to  saciifioe  his  lore 
of  low-toned  colour  by  working  up 
to '  Exhibition  pitdi.' 

The  Hweep  (108),  by  Mr.  Hardy, 
will  find  a  boat  of  adsoirers  among 
youn^  ladies  and  gentlemim  juat 
entermg  their  teens.  Onr  soofy 
hero  htt3  just  begun  his  operaiitMis 
in  the  chuoneyH^mer  of  a  hoioely 
cottage,  befixie  which  hangs  tfae 
sable  drapery  which  tradition  asso- 
ciates wim  two  kitchen  forks.  It  is 
evidently  very  early  in  the  morning, 
for  the  tiny  bairns  who  occupy  a 
bedroom  near  have  only  just  tumbled 
out  of  bed  to  look  at  him.  The 
accessories  in  this  little  picture  are 
carefully  and  honestly  studied,  and 
t^e  action  of  the  children  natural 
and  unaffBcted. 

Odalisque  (120).  Decidedly  the 
most  suooessfid  of  Mr.  Ijeignton's 
pictures  since  the  procession  of  Gi- 
mabue's  Madonna,  Olngection  may 
be  made  to  tfae  voluptuous  character 
of  the  subject ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  represented  witfa  a 
wondrously  keen  sense  of  Oriental 
abandon,  without  the  least  approach 
to  vulgarity.  When  Horace  sing9 
in  Lydia's  praise  his  enthusiam  may 
cany  him  beyond  ihe  bounds  of  pro- 
priety, but  we  cannot  help  admiring 
the  be»uty  of  his  verse. 

It  is  curious  how  Leighton  and 
Millais,  who  started  upon  precisely 
ox^posite  principles  of  art,  seem  to 
be  graduiuly  assimilating  in  style  oi 
execution.  There  is  scarcely  any- 
thing of  so-called  prse-Baphaelitian 
proper  left  in  the  quondam  leader  of 
that  school ;  while  Mr.  Leighton,  who, 
in  1856,  painted  drapery  in  pure. co- 
lour without  the  slightest  reference 
to  material,  has  this  year  elaboratdy 
worked  out  iiie  pattern  of  a  waist- 
scarf  on  his  Oduisque,  and  studied 
so  accurately  the  sidytleties  of  colour 
in  the  Han  of  peacock's  feathers  which 
she  holds  m  her  hand,  that  one 
might  almost  suppose  him  to  have 
be^me  a  convert  £>  the  doctrines  of 
his  severer  brethren. 

Checkmate  ( 1 2 6)  is  the  name  whi(^ 
Mr.  Horsley  has  given  to  a  cleverly- 
wrought  picture,  r^resenting  the 
dioing-hall  of  an  old  Tudor  mansion, 
occupied  by  inmates  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  tfae  seventeenth  century. 
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An  old  Cavalier  and  Ms  lady  are 
playing  at  chess,  while  two  young 
people,  probably  their  daughter  and 
her  lover,  are  flirting  in  the  back- 
ground. An  elder  sister  seems 
anxious  to  divert  attention  from  the 
loving  pair,  and  an  impudent  young 
page  peeps  at  them  6om  behind  a 
screen.  The  mise  en  scene  is  admi- 
rable, the  picturesque  furniture  of 
the  time  well  rendered,  and  the 
whole  effect  that  of  a  pleaong  com- 
position. 

Mr.  A.  Hughes  has  taken  Tenny- 
son's lines — 

'It  to  the  litUe  rift  within  the  late. 
That  bj*and-b7  will  make  the  moalc  mate, 
And  ever  widening  dowljr  silenoe  all—' 

as  the  text  for  a  sermon  which  he 
preaches  to  us  in  not  altogether  in- 
telligible language.  A  young  lady, 
in  thit  purple  robe  which  P.  K.  B.'s 
so  love  to  depict,  is  reclining  by  the 
side  of  a  brook,  with  a  lute  which 
lies  idle  beside  her,  and  across  the 
strings  of  which  are  scattered  blue 
bells.  In  the  distance  a  hunter  and 
dog  approach.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
ibe  depth  of  a  forest,  and  is  pro- 
bably an  accurate  study  from  na- 
ture. Mr.  Hughes's  name  alone  is 
sufficient  to  atkact  attention  to  the 
picture,  which  seems,  however,  to 
be  somewhat  wanting  in  motive. 

The  Invention  of  the  Combing  Mor 
chine  (135),  by  Mr.  Elmore,  has  the 
honour  ot  being  the  '  eye-picture ' 
this  year,  and,  owing  both  to  the 
choice  of  subject  and  tiie  manner  in 
which  it  has,  been  handled,  is  likely 
to  acquire  popularity.  The  inge- 
nious mechanic  Heilman  is  repre- 
sented sitting  at  his  homely  fireside, 
surrounded  by  his  fiamily,  one  of 
whom,  a  blooming  girl  of  eighteen, 
stands  in  boddice  and  petticoat  be- 
fore aglass  arranging  the  fEur  tresses 
which  ML  luxuriantly  around  her 
shoulders.  Heilman  turns  round  to 
look  at  her  with  an  expression  full 
of  tiiought  and  care,  yet  in  which 
one  can  read  an  honest  pride  in  his 
daughter's  beauty.  There  is  no  vul- 
gar elation,  no  '  eureka '-shouting 
here,  but  earnest  hox>e  and  workman- 
like sagacity  are  written  in  the  in- 
ventors &ce. 

Mr.  Ansdell's  J?a;ce25u>r  (136)  is  an 
ambitious  picture,  about  which  opi- 


nions may  be  divided,  but  none  can 
help  praising  tiie  masterly  maimer 
in  which  Ids  Si  Bernard's  dogs  have 
been  painted;  nor — if  comparisons 
were  not  odious— preferriDg  this 
work  to  the  Hunted  Slaves  which  he 
exhibited  last  year. 

If  Mr.  Poynter  had  sent  anything 
less  celestial  than  HeavetCs  Messenger 
(138)  to  the  Boyal  Academy,  he 
might  have  reason  to  complain  of 
its  being  hung  so  high;  but  the 
effect  of  that  fiur  and  fleeting  angel 
is,  perhaps,  finer  where  it  is  than  if 
crowded  by  more  earthly  subjects 
on  *  the  Ime.'  Mr.  Poynter  has 
chosen  for  illustration  the  graphic 
lines  of  Dante  in  the  '  Inferno,' 
canto  ix.: — 

'  Now  o'er  the  tnrbid  wayes  there  came  a  sound 
As  of  a  mighty  crashing,  fraught  with  fear, 
Which  shook  both  shores  throughout  the  vast 
profound — 
»  4>  «  •  • 

So  saw  I  fall  a  thousand  spirits  lost. 
Fleeing  before  the  face  of  One  who  oVr 
;   The  Siygtan  wave,   with  feet  immoisten'd, 
crossed.' 

The  stem  yet  beautiful  features  of 
the  angelic  messenger  contrast  won- 
derfully with  the  writhing  horror  of 
Hie  lost  spirits  in  the  Stygian  lake ; 
but  if  we  admire  the  skill  of  the  / 
English  painter,  we  must  shuddy^ 
at  the  theology  of  the  Italian  poet  ^^' 

The  Bunch  cf  Blue  Ribbons  (144) 
is  another  work  by  the  same  artist^ 
remarkable  for  the  interest  with 
which  he  has  managed  to  invest  or- 
dinary material,  and  also  for  the  fide- 
lity to  nature  which  every  portion  of 
the  picture  exhibits. 

What  can  be  said  in  sufficient 
praise  of  Sir  Oalahad  f  We  do  not 
now  allude  to  the  courage  and  vir- 
tues of  the  virgin  knight,  but  to 
Mr.  Watts's  noble  realization  of  the 
poet  laureate's  hero  (141).  No  de- 
scription is  appended  to  the  title,  but 
probably  these  lines  suggested  the 
'  motive '  of  its  composition : — 

,  .  '  When  down  the  stormy  crescent  grows, 

A  li^t  before  me  swims, 
Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

T  hear  a  noise  of  hymns : 
Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride, 

I  bear  a  voice— but  none  are  there— 
The  stalls  are  void— the  doon  are  wide, 

The  tapera  burning  £iir.' 
•  *  «  *  « 

TBMKTBOir. 
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The  yotmg  and  doughty  knight 
stands  in  an  attitude  of  devotion  be- 
side hifl  steed  in  the  midst  of  shady 
'wood,  his  aabam  hair  lelieyed  against 
a  white  cloud  which  is  passing  oyer 
a  deep  blue  sky.  The  colour,  grace, 
and  refinement  of  this  picture  have 
reminded  some  of  Titian,  and,  indeed, 
there  are  qualities  in  it  which  would 
do  credit  to  any  age. 

There  is  a  chioming  portrait  of 
a  pretty  child,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Orosvenor,  by  Mr.  Cholmondeley 
(149)*  which  is  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice. In  162,  The  Chancel  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  St,  Paul  at  Antwerp, 
we  again  recognize  the  fisunle  but  too 
careless  touch  of  David  Boberts ;  and 
193,  Robinaon  Crusoe  bringing  stores 
from  the  Wreck,  is  a  subject  which 
has  allowed  Mr.  Boffe  an  opportu- 
nity of  indulging  in  a  gorgeous 
sunset 

For  some  reason  or  other  which  a 
capricious  public  can  alone  explain, 
Mr.  Millais's  smaller  pictuies  this 
year  i^ttract  more  attention  than  tiie 
more  pretentious  Bansam,  which 
hangs  in  the  ikist  Room.  Perhaps 
some  slight  impatience  is  shown  at 
the  mysteriousness  of  the  subject, 
which  few  of  the  ol  froXXot  can  com- 
prehend. Perhaps  we  have  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  associate  Mr. 
Miflais's  genius  with  the  action  of 
two  figures,  that  we  forget  him  in 
an  ample  and  dramatic  group.  There 
is  much  to  admire  in  198 — great 
feeling  for  colour,  accurate  drawing, 
and  an  absence  of  all  conventional 
absurdities.  The  head  of  the  young 
man  to  the  left  is  a  &ir  sample  of 
healthy  Enghsh  beauiy;  titie  action 
of  the  children  clinging  to  their  &- 
ther  is  pretty  and  unaffected;  but 
the  heart  of  the  pubhc  is  away  in 
the  Middle  Boom  with  the  fair-haired 
English  girl  and  the  honest  country 
squire,  whose  paternal  affection  on 
(me  side  and  duty  on  the  other  unite 
in  such  a  conflict  as  &thers  alone  can 
know.  Trust  Me  (269)  is  a  picture 
which  appeals  at  once  to  national 
tastes  and  sympathies,  but  it  also  is 
a  work  of  high  artistic  merit  Mr. 
Millais's  other  picture.  The  Woman 
seeking  for  a  Piece  of  Money  (309)  re- 
eembles  his  earlier  efforts  in  senti- 
ment as  much  as  it  differs  firom  t^em 
in  execution.  Oould  any  one  have 
believed  that  the  naturalist  painter 


of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Order  cf 
Jidease  would  have  expressed  himself 
to-day  in  the  Bembrandtish  sketch 
from  which  one  must  stand  back  to 
enjoy  its  effect? 

207,  The  Water  Drinkers,  is  one, 
and  perhaps  the  most  pleasing,  of 
four  brilliantiy-painted  pictures  il- 
lustrating those  mcidents  in  Spanish 
peasant-life  with  which  Mr.  J.  Phil- 
hpe's  name  has  so  long  been  asso- 
cmted.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  shght 
tendency  to  coarseness  in  his  method 
of  painting  which  is  more  than 
usually  noticeable  this  season,  but 
his  colour  is  as  lovely  and  as  truth- 
fol  as  ever ;  and  there  is  some  excuse 
for  brush  (and  lance)  wielded  care- 
lessly when  no  rival  will  enter  the 
lists  in  competition. 

Mr.  Prinsep  tells  us  Ebw  Bianca 
Capello  sought  to  poison  her  Brother- 
in-law,  the  Cardinal  de  Medici,  in  a 
work  (216)  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  ignorant  and  vul- 
gar criticism.  We  regard  it  as 
&e  earnest  effort  of  a  young  and 
rising  painter,  who  is  enamoured  of 
a  school  which  is  characterized  at 
once  by  its  power  and  simplicity. 
The  journalist  who  the  other  day 
scornfully  compared  it  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  early  Italian  art,  was 
probably  unaware  that  he  was  paying 
a  high  compliment  to  its  autiior. 
Faults  there  may  be,  no  doubt,  in  its 
execution,  but  they  are  those  which 
arise  from  inexx)eri6nce  rather  than 
from  want  of  taste  or  lack  of  pains ; 
and  we  shall  be  much  mistaken  if 
Mr.  Prinsep  does  not  by-and-by 
fulfil  the  predictions  of  those  who 
have  augured  favourably  of  his 
talents. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem  (217),  by 
Mr.  Leighton,  although  it  has  cer- 
tain qualities  which  are  happily 
diagnostic  of  the  artisfs  hand,  makes 
one  regret  that  this  painter  is  not 
content  with  inspirations  of  a  less 
ethereal  kind,  and  from  which  he  has 
hitherto  derived  his  popularity.  The 
conditions  and  treatment  of  religious 
art  in  tins  coimtiy  are  matters  which 
are  yet  involved  in  doubt;  and,  with 
some  very  few  exceptions,  we  have 
no  painter  who  could  treat  such  sub- 
jects without  inclining  to  affectation. 
Even  Mr.  Herbert,  renowned  for  ec- 
clesiastical sentiment,  illustrates  the 
Divine  precept  and  parable  by  a 
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2and6oape,  to  which  his  monks  are  bat 
aooefiBoneBySod  ipdicates  the  allegoiy 
less  by  hunum  actka  in  his  pictase 
tiian  by  the  Yoice  of  lower  Kature 
in  those  sheayes  of  yellow  oqiil 

Mr.  Galderon  is  certainly  becoming 
a  &TOTiiite  of  the  British  public. 
His  J/ter  tJie  Battle  (^43}  represents 
the  interior  of  a  rostic  cottage  into 
which  some  soldiers,  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  the  last  century,  have  just 
entered,  after  pillagmg  the  nogh- 
bouzLcyS  hamleC  and  are  curiously 
inspectinga  poor,  firiendloss,aBd  per- 
haps orphan  child,  who  sits  on  an 
inverted  cradle,  looking  myore  i^y 
thaa  terrified.  Indeed, the  'enemy ' 
appear  inclined  to  tceat  him  very 
kmdly,  and  there  is  a  look  of  com- 
passion in  the  drummer  boy's  face 
which  suggests  the  idea  that  he 
may  be  t.liiTilriTig  Qf  old  days,  before 
he  entered  on  his  martial  1i£b,  and 
when  he  sat,  as  young  as  this  little 
prisoner,  upon  his  moth^s  knee — 
not  many  years  ago. 

Autumn  (259)  is  the  name  of  a 
small  picture  by  Mr.  Gaie,  in  which 
he  has  done  his  best  to  render  a  very 
home^  subpect  interesting.  An  old 
fJBim  labourer  lies  reposing  in  the 
shadow  of  a  com  sh^  at  harvest 
iime.  Apart  from  the  extreme  ac- 
curacy with  which  this  little  study 
has  been  made,  there  is  something 
in  the  lines  of  the  old  man's  &oe 
typical  of  honest  rural  industry, 
such  as  one  does  not  often  find  in 
the  sham  buooUcism  of  Cockney 
'gesso.' 

Mr.  Holroyd  ccmtributes  two  views 
in  Capri— that  inexhaustible  mine 
of  picturesque  material — 445,  Fore- 
noon and  318,  Aftemocn.  Allkough 
they  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
tiie  larger  work  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Moore, 
viz.^  CapH  from  the  sondh  dds  of  ike 
Island  (975),  which  really  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  truth  and 
gxace,  yet  tiiey  bear  evidence  of 
dose  study  and  sincere  aj^raciation 
of  the  lovely  scenery  wiih  which 
this  &voured  ^ot  abounds. 

The  draoQiaUc  action  in  Keeping 
Company,  hy  Mr.  Horsley,  is  nc% 
quite  intelli^ble.  The  scene  is  laid 
outside  that  €ort  of  cottage  with 
which  the  god  of  hrre  is  traditionally 
associated.  There  is  a  nmtic  in- 
amorato, who  champs  a  steaw,  and 
leers  half  tenderly,  half  miUdly  upon 


his  sweelheart,  a  silly-loofciBg  maid, 
who  is  tying  a  knot  in  her  hand- 
kerchief Paterfamih'afl,  aepgesented 
by  a  bluff  old  oountiyEian,  leans 
over  the  ootti^  gate  to  smoke  his 
pipe  and  watch  we  issue  of  evenia, 
while  a  buxom  young  widow  smiles 
down  upon  the  group  J&xMu  a  gan»t 
window.  Perhaps  one  might  take 
more  interest  in  the  picture  if  its 
motive  were  moxe  transparent 

We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  H.  O'Nea 
§x  Qoae  fixraakiiig  the  'sensation' 
school  of  modem  incident,  which 
the  puUic  had  almost  grown  to  be- 
lieve was  his  peculiar  calling.  Mary 
Stitarfs  Farewell  to  Fraayoe  (337)  is, 
theakically  speaking,  an  effective 
tableau — tiie  costumes  and  'pro- 
perties '  are  caiefolly  studied,  while 
some  of  the  eharaders,  especially 
that  of  the  principal  figure  in  the 
foregroimd  (if  the  gunwale  ma^  be 
so  designated)  are  drawn  with  great 
artistic  power.  Some  poetical  liceose 
most  be  oooceded  to  the  painter  as 
far  as  naval  architecture  is  cob- 
oemed;  but  great  skill  has  been 
shown  in  the  pioturesqoe  arrange- 
ment of  the  brocaded  can(^y  which 
shelters  the  youthj^  queeii  and  her 
attendants  —  and  all  things  oon- 
sidered,  Mr.  O'Neil  raatg  be  &arly  con- 
gratulated on  a '  hit' 

The  tisnsitionfrom  a  gaily-rigged 
galley  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
a  common  fishiog-smack  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  not  too  sudden  to  pre- 
vent us  from  adminng  Mr.  Hook's 
TTKMote'n  (357),  and  the  agreeable 
fidelity  with  which  every  comi^e- 
meot  of  the  pictuse  —  from  the 
weather-beaten  Comishmen  to  the 
net  hiden  with  fioundars,  skate,  brill, 
and  other  denizens  of  theooean— baa 
been  painted. 

361  is  a  charming  littie  study 
of  a  young  girl  baaraqg  a  handsome 
mediffival  casket;  whid^  Mr.  Sandys 
has  called.  King  P^O^  Daughter 
u)Uh  tlie  Vestd  ^i^  Saocgraal  (the 
sul^t  is  from  the  '  Mort  d' Arthur '). 
The  rich  auburn  hair,  cunningly  re* 
lieved  by  a  peep  of  her  biue  head- 
dress, and  Uie  delicate  fiesh  tonea 
in  this  portrait,  have  attracted  many 
admirers. 

Hie  Beturn  cf  a  FUgrim  from 
Jlleoca  (37'2)«  by  Mr.  Goodall,  is 
painted  with  his  usual  felicity.  One 
wonders^  in  looking  at  this  artisf-a 
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wock,  that  vi&  bandJiii^  so  veiy 
fsuskb  the  Besolt  should  be  so  right. 
Whether  judged  for  its  agreeable 
dfetaribaticoL  of  light  and  shade,  its 
medts  in  point  of  oolotix,  or  as  a 
fiuthfol  representation  of  the  ficiu- 
rttque  side  of  Oiienlal  lifia,  this 
pH^ase  IE  emtitiied  to  great  praise. 
But  higher  perceptive  qualities  ace 
fihown  in  the  indoSeELt  apathy  of  the 
black  slave  who  is  distadbuting  alm^, 
and  in  the  action  of  the  b^igar  (who 
walks  like  a  blind  man)  as  he  at^cits 
the  luzimoiis  penitenrs  boonly . 

Theie  is  gnsat  artistic  merit  in 
Mr.  OanidE's  NighUy  Can  (380), 
m  whioh  a  young  mother  is  repre- 
aanted  giving  her  latk^  child  a 
dnnght  of  water.  But  it  may  he 
questioned  whether  the  sabject  has 
anffident  interest  to  wanamt  the 
piintfng  of  ztot  overKileaa  bed  linen, 
and  a  petticoat  which  ought  to  have 
be^  at  the  wash.  Still  it  is  better 
to  err  on  this  aide  tium  in  the  oirar- 
fipraee  neatneas  of  Mr.  Dobson's 
<&ldzen  (sBi),  who  are  flxamining  a 
pietoxe-book  with  a  discretiocL  be- 
yond thehr  yeavB. 

(379,)  In  The  Poor  Edping  the 
Poor,  we  Bokifie  gseat  imitation  of 
Feed's  OHnner,  bat  there  is  a  certain 
woolineas  of  t»tare  in  its  painting, 
which  Mr.  Borr  must  oonect  if  he 
wishes  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  the 
Associate. 

Pew  wiU  paas  over  without  ad- 
mizmg  Mr.  Mason's  vigorous  alwtch 
eaUad  Mist  on  the  Moore  (396),  in 
which  a  youi^  girl  is  driving  home 
two  heifers  before  a  risii^  stoim. 
The  nauie  of  4hi6  artist  has,  we  be- 
Meve,  been  befoie  associated  with 
iiie  glories  of  the  Oaiqpagna,  and 
we  aee  glad  ie  find  him  equally  at 
home  on  Britiah  soiL 

Itaeems  a  pity  that  Mir.  Webster, 
ivbo  haa  so  often  deli^bted  us  with 
floch  happy  illnstiations  of  sdiool- 
boy  life,  sfaoold  have  chosen  audi 
sn  uninteresting  sid^ject  as  a  viUage 
girl  threading  her  grandmoifaer'B 
medle  (397).  These  is  a  banaimess 
about  the  interior  of  the  cottage 
that  he  haa  paintad,  which  not  even 
the  skill  of  his  hand  caa  overecnne. 

if  Mr.  £.  Cooke  had  not  cheeeBa 
io  win  his  laurels  as  a  painter,  he 
oertainiy  would  have  emhEaoed  a 
sapor's  life.  Notinog  eould  exceed 
iheieMsh  and  tiioeoo^  knowMipe 


with  which  his  Eoom  on  iks  Zuyder 
^ae  is  treated.  A  fishing  'sneb'  is 
just  leaving  the  port~-her  anchor 
swinging  gaily  at  the  bow — ^with 
inflated  sails,  which,  if  they  are  not 
adorned  .with  the  gaily-coloured  em- 
blems or  Yenetiaa  onift,  have,  to  the 
sturdy  northern  tar,  an  interest  of 
their  own.  But  the  vessel  itself  is 
only  part  of  a  thozoughly  good  pic- 
tuxe.  The  sea  on  which  edie  ndes 
is  equidly  well  studied,  and  the  pio* 
iozesque  architecture  of  the  town 
beyond  fonas  an  agreeable  as  w^ 
as  M&ful  background. 

Two  of  the  most  lemarkafaie  land- 
scapes in  the  Exhibition  are.  The 
Meron's  Baunt,  by  Mr.  A.  Haywaid, 
and  A  Wirder^s  Evtning,  by  Mr.  C. 
Johnson.  The  first  is,  we  believe,  an 
En^ish  seecae,  in  the  half-wooded» 
half-maiahy  spot  whddi  the  title 
suggests.  It  isjnst  after  sunaet  sad 
the  sky  deepening  &om  a  light 
lemon  tint  to  vivid  crimson  ie  barred 
by  purple  clouds.  Against  this 
rK3h,  birt  chaately-ooloored  gronnd» 
tiie  ddicate  foliage  of  the  copse  re- 
lieves itself,  and  tiuough  the  mist 
which  is  rising  a  lonely  heron 
'wings  its  way.'  Mr.  Jolmoaon's 
picture— a  marvel  of  execution  in 
every  way— repnesents  a  broad  and 
deaolate  lake  surronnded  by  hiUs 
of  a  pale-gieen  tone,  tinged  witii 
orange  in  the  middle  distimoe,  the 
shore  intersected  by  pools  and  duoH 
neis  of  ataading  water,  in  whidi 
'  mountain  beauty'  is  zefiected  in  a 
hundred  varying  hues.  The  highest 
ridges  in  iiie  extreme  background 
are  snow-oovered,  Mad.  across  these, 
purple  ahadowB  fall  in  exquiflte 
transparency.  The  iiiiole  scene  is  a 
vahiM>le,  becanae  aocuzate  iUustra- 
tion  of  Natoxe's  harmony,  and  is 
irar£h  a  dozen  '  theories  of  ooloor' 
to  the  student. 

Mr.  yf.  Lmnell  is  a  mannerist  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Kot 
one  of  his  landscapes  could  have 
been  painted  by  any  other  hand 
than  his  own.  The  most  striking 
pictoie  exhibited  by  him  this  yeso: 
IS  that  of  The  Gflaaaer's  Metum  (411). 
Seen  through  the  door  of  the  next 
room  to  that  in  which  it  is  hung,  it 
is  ahuost  startfing  in  its  imitation  of 
a  refd  annaet.  £ideed  it  is  at  this 
distance  that  his  works  dKNild  be 
jodgad.     Whm.  doae^  exfrnoBnA, 
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thej  betray  eyidenoe  of  a  bad  style 
of  paantmgj  and  the  drawing  of  his 
figares— especially  in  the  ti^atment 
of  drapery— is  loose  and  unsatis^ 
fifcctory. 

We  most  leave  to  the  criticism  of 
military  gentlemen  Mr.  Desange's 
Biittle  of  Inkermann  (433).  There 
must  be  hundreds  of  figures  in  the 
piece,  which  occupies  some  sixty 
square  feet  of  canvas.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  the  moment 
selected  is  that  in  which  our  arms 
were  happily  victorious,  and  that 
the  picture  is  as  well  painted  as 
such  subjects  usually  are. 

We  bail  Mr.  Stanfield's  JSunkd 
on  tJie  Ldhn  (437)  as  a  great 
achievement  for  so  old  a  punter. 
He  was  always  happy  in  choice  of 
subject ;  and  this  picture  echoes,  by 
no  means  faintly,  the  talent  which 
his  earlier  works  have  shown. 

Mr.  Haven's  Skirts  of  a  Mountain 
Farm  (451),  and  Mr.  Mogford's 
Storm  and  Sunshine  (453),  are  both 
carefal  studies  of  nature.  The  first, 
a  woody  nook  in  spring,  with  haw- 
thorn and  heather,  rams  and  boulders 
— all  everdy  painted;  the  other,  a 

gortrait  of  an  old  copper-bottomed 
ulk,  lying  on  the  seashore  beneath  a 
rainbow,  while  a  storm  is  breaking 
overhead.  Some  fishermen  have 
been  washing  canvas  or  drawing  in 
a  net  from  the  receding  tide,  the 
waves  of  which,  as  they  leave  the 
sand  and  shingle  wet  and  glistening, 
are  rendered  with  a  skill  not  often 
seen. 

(457.)  The  pillory,  with  all  its 
vulgar  concomitants,  the  cabbage- 
stalks,  ribaldry,  and  not  altogether 
firesh  eggs,  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated, make  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  one  undergoing  tins  de- 
grading, but  now  happily  exploded 
punishment,  could  become  on  can- 
vas an  object  of  interest  Yet  Mr. 
Crowe  would  have  made  us  sym- 
})athize  with  his  hero  if  we  had 
never  read  a  line  of  Bobinson  Crosoe 
in  our  lives.  No  wonder  that 
Defoe's  gentle  &oe  and  helpless 
hajids  hanging  through  that  hate^ 
fal  board  excited  the  piiy  of  an 
English  mob.  It  is  a  pretty  tra- 
dition that  flowers  were  himg  upon 
the  '  hieroglyphick  state  machme,' 
and  what  with  the  garlands,  the 
noisy,  honest  crowd,  and  the  sol- 


diers in  the  picturesque  costume 
of  1703,  who  in  vain  endeavour  to 
preserve  order,  an  effective  scene 
nas  been  produced,  which  does 
credit  to  Mr.  Crowe's  inventive 
powers. 

The  Lost  Found,  by  Mr.  A.  Solomon 
(471),  is  a  somewhat  melodramatic 
incidfent  in  domestic  life,  of  which 
the  scene,  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  ,is  laid  in  a  bedroom,  and 
represents  the  return  of  a  young 
midshipman  to  the  bosom  of  his 
fieunily,  who,  to  judge  from  the 
mourning  which  they  wear,  have 
probably  given  him  up  for  lost.  It 
is  more  effectively  treated  than  such 
subjects  usually  are,  and  one  of  the 
sisters  is  painted  with  much  feeling 
for  feminine  beauty. 

Mr.  Bedford,  a  young  artist,  sends 
two  pictures,  (476)  Enid  hears  €f 
Gerainfs  Love,  and  (497)  Elijah  and 
the  Widow  of  Zarephath,  Of  these 
two  we  prefer  the  former.  To  de- 
sign religious  subjects  with  genuine 
feeling,  avoiding  affectation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  eartiiiness  on  the 
other,  is  a  gift  granted  to  but  few 
of  the  present  age.  Mr.  Bedford 
has  painted  the  widow  and  her 
child  with  the  skill  of  a  naturalist, 
but  he  has  fidled  to  give  spirituality 
to  the  countenance  of  El^juL 

The  Child  Jeremiah  (487),  by  Mr. 
S.  Solomon,  though  a  small  work, 
is  no  mean  representative  of  this 
rising  painter's  ability-  The  youth- 
ful prophet  is  clotiied  in  white 
drapery,  only  relieved  by  the  blue 
stripes  of  the  scarf  which  is  thrown 
around  him.  He  stands  in  an 
attitude  of  devotion  —  the  sacred 
harp  slung  across  his  shoulder. 
The  background  represents  the 
corridor  of  an  Eastern  dwelling. 
The  paintings  on  the  wall,  the  seat 
which  ia  placed  against  it,  and  the 
flowerpots,  are  all  carefully  studied 
from  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  the 
whole  bears  evidence  of  earnest 
labour. 

The  titie  of  Mr.  Hannah's  Siskrt 
of  Charity  is  a  deceptive  one.  Those 
who  expect  to  see  something  of  the 
austerities  of  convent  life,  will  be 
surprised  to  find  a  very  pretty 
young  lady  in  a  dark  straw  hat  and 
Garibaldi  shirt,  standiiuf  on  a  ladder 
to  cut  ^pes  in  a  greenhouse.  True, 
there  is  a  more  matranly-looking 
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peorfion  below,  who  seems  to  have 
assumed  the  dress  of  some  leligionA 
Older;  but  there  is  something  too 
joTial  in  her  £B.oe  to  let  one  suppose 
that  her  tows  were  those  of  a  rigid 
devotee.  As  a  painting,  the  ex- 
quisite finish  of  the  yomiger  sister's 
featoreSi  and  the  microscopic  ac- 
curacy with  which  every  straw  in 
her  hat  has  been  made  out,  are 
unequalled  in  the  rooms. 

W[,  M.  Stone  has  a  cleverly-con- 
oeived  picture  (502),  A  Painter's 
First  Work,  in  which  a  little  boy 
(perhaps  Greuze),  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  the  last  centuiy,  is  being 
very  properly  reproved  by  his  father 
for  scrawling  on  a  bookcase  with  a 
piece  of  chidk,  for  youthful  genius 
ought  not  really  to  be  allowed  to 
manifest  itself  in  such  an  obtrusive 
way.  The  action  of  the  figures  is 
unaffected,  and  the  colour  quiet  and 
harmonious. 

We  do  not  often  see  on  the 
Academy  walls  so  comprehensive  a 
subject  as  that  which  Mr.  Hodgson 
has  painted  on  so  small  a  canvas, 
and  it  is  somewhat  a  relief  to  see 
figures  drawn  now  and  then  on 
otiier  scales  than  'third  life  size.' 
The  Betum  cf  Francis  Drake  to  Phf^ 
mouth  in  1587,  by  this  artist,  cannot 
but  be  inteoresting  to  most  English- 
men. The  groups  are  well  arranged 
—Drake,  in  his  white  satin  jerkin 
embroidered  with  flowers,  easily 
recognizable  without  being  thrust 
prominently  forward,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  in  historical  pictures.  The 
heads  also,  with  the  exception  of 
one  monstrous  '  caput '  on  the  right 
hand,  are  well  modelled,  and  (if  we 
may  believe  the  physiognomists) 
chfunacteristic  of  the  period. 

While  the  recollection  of  the 
Hartley  Colliery  accident  still  lin- 
gers among  us,  Mr.  Barwell's  pic- 
ture (537)  will  claim  more  uian 
ordinary  attention.  By  the  27n- 
accredited  Heroes  of  hui  titie,  are 
meant,  we  presume,  the  gallant 
fellows  who  risked  their  own  lives 
the  other  day  to  ascertain  the  feto 
of  their  poor  companions.  Mr.  Bar- 
well  has  made  great  advances  in  his 
last  year's  work.  The  principal 
group  is  designed  with  feeling,  and 
there  is  f;reat  truth  in  the  effect  of 
light  which  fells  on  the  timbers  and 
soiffolding  above  the  shaft. 


(589.)  The  Bay  of  Tangier.  Mo- 
rocco, The  Mountains  of  Spain  and 
Otbraltar  in  the  distance.  Another 
instance  of  Mr.  Ck)ok's  wonderful 
delineative  accuracy  and  artistic 
skill  applied  to  a  most  interesting 
and  picturesque  subject 

Mr.  Hughes  so  charmed  us  last 
year  with  his  scene  from  cottage 
life  called  Home  from  Work,  that  we 
are  sorry  to  fijid  a  picture  of  the 
same  class.  Bedtime  (598),  fell 
short  of  its  success.  The  metiiod  of 
his  painting  has  never,  perhaps, 
been  quite  right ;  but  in  the  present 
instance  there  are  graver  feults  in 
the  affected  attitudes  of  the  principal 
fi  Ares,  and  in  the  felse  refinement 
of  his  rustic  children,  who,  in  real 
life,  do  not  pray  like  infent  Samuels, 
and  who,  by  running  about  in  the 
finesh  air  all  day,  acquire  a  ruddy, 
healthy  complexion,  which  is  very 
different  from  the  pink  and  white 
delicacy  of  littie  Mayfeir  misses. 
But  Mr.  Hughes  has  done  finer 
things,  and  will  do  them  again. 

Mr.  Callcotf  s  Man  <f  Ethiopia 
([609)  deserves  a  better  place.  It 
is  a  feithful,  broadly-painted  study 
of  a  negro's  head  .surmounted  by  a 
turban,  which  serves  to  contrast 
well  with  the  dusky  flesh  tones  of 
the  fece  below. 

(611.)  The  Castle  qf  the  King  Tin- 
tagd,  ComwaU,  One  of  Mr.  Naish's 
featldPul  transcripte  of  coast  scenery. 
Also  hung  where  few  can  judge  of 
its  merits. 

(631.)  Beacued,i&  a  striking  pic- 
ture by  Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames.  A 
child  has  just  fellen  over  a  pier  into 
the  sea,  and  the  sailor  who  has 
jumped  in  to  save  it  is  endeavouring 
to  gain  a  footing  on  the  slippery 
wall  as  he  pulls  himself  up  by  an 
iron  mooring  ring.  The  motiier, 
yet  in  suspense,  kneels,  regardless 
of  danger,  on  the  pier,  and  stretehes 
out  her  arms  to  receive  the  child 
again.  This  picture  is  distinguished 
by  an  absence  of  that  exaggeration 
which  such  subjecte  usually  call 
forth  at  the  painter's  hands. 
•  The  Jester's  Jest  (643),  by  Mr. 
Marks,  is  perhaps  hardly  such  a 
fevourite  as  his  Francisoa/n  Sculptor 
was  last  year.  There  is  a  strong 
sense  of  humour  shown  in  ite  treat- 
ment, but  as  we  do  not  hear  the 
witticism  of  our  friend  in  motley. 
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Oroups  o/Mawera, 


haw  can  we  laugh  ?  The  ooBtmnes 
are  good;  but  we  should  like  to 
have  seen  the  pictaie  more  evetdy 
pomted.  It  i»  difficult  in  these  dajs 
to  ezeose  the  careteseoieBS  with  which 
^  grass  has  been  lendeied,  iMzt 
perhaps  it  was  left  unfinTwhed. 

Mr.  BEetfs  Champerf  (650),  in 
troth  of  ooloiir  and  aezial  perspeo- 
tiTO,  is  equal  to  any  landscape  of  the 
Icind  in  the  Bo jal  Academj.  in- 
deed, these  is  a  bit  (tf  quonied  roek 
on  the  left  of  the  pictbre  which  is 
quite  wonderfBl  in  hs  iioilatioiL  A 
enxiouB  efifect  has  been  produced  bj 
the  artist's  having  painted  the  field 
flowers  80  near  to  the  poini;  of  sight 
Thegr  suggast  a  sort  of  scale  to  dfe 
spectator's  eye,  which  at  first  sight 
reduces  the  fignoes  in  the  middle 
distance  to  the  size  of  dwarfis. 

(661.)  A  Bird  of  Qod-^ODe  of 
the  gems  of  tiw  Exhihitian — a 
(dianmxi^y-painted  cherub's  head, 
by  the  late  Mza.  H.  T.  Wella 

Mr.  Ledie's  Cruioe  visiJbmg  the 
Spaniak  Wreck  (665)  is  too  clean 
and  'pretiy'  inite  colour  torecal  our 
youthful  reeollections  of  Defoe's 
hero  and  his  adventore.     But  for 


the  bxefceai  ifiars  in  her,  the  TBSsel 
might  just  hKve  left  the  docks,  so 
trim  and  spruce  are  all  her  timbers. 

FaU,  Freaent,  and  Future  (686), 
by  Mr.  Hicks,  is  an  after^morriage 
bxeak&st  scene,  in  which  the  bride 
and  blidegRMm,  a  pretty  widow, 
and  anothar  youthful  couple  flxrtmg 
in  the 'background,  make  up  the 
dranuUie  persmcp,  and  engage  the 
attention  of  half  t^  yooDg  ladies  in 
Hoe  EzMbitwn. 

In  the  Sonih  Boom,  besides  the 
mmiatares  of  Thorbizm,  Wells,  and 
Moira,  of  which  all  tint  need  be 
said  is  that  they  are  worthy  of 
their  respeeti've  aothois— there  are 
some  clcTerly  handled  portraits  in 
cnyoB  by  F.  TaSfoard.  One  of 
them  (725),  in  addition  to  its  high 
moits  as  a  drawing,  will  ha^e  a 
tenible  interest  for  those  who  re- 
member the  name  and  &te  of  Eoliee 
Orsim. 

These  are  many  other  artists 
whose  wcirks  it  would  haTe  giTen 
UB  great  pleasure  to  notice;  but  our 
space  is  limited,  and  we  must,  thete- 
mre,  now  takeour  leate  of  the  Boyal 
Academy.  0*^L.  £. 


GEOUPS  OF  TWWEB8. 


THEBE  does  not  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  much  to  say  on  the 
art  of  arranging  flowers  for  tewing- 
rooms  and  for  dinner-tables.  The 
difficulty,  one  would  think,  would 
be  to  make  tiiem  look  not  pretty, 
like  kittens  and  littb  children, 
fiowen  cannot  be  ungrocefdl  in  any 
ol  the  odd  shapes  into  whi(^  tiiey 
throw  themselyes.  There  is  a  na- 
tural cbaim  and  freshness  about 
them  aU  that  seems  to  ward  off 
awkwardness.  And  yet  we  do  see 
these  graceful  things  dressed  up, 
trimmed  and  stiffened,  and  made  ar- 
tificial, till  it  becomes  impossible  to 
claim  their  own  freshness  for  them, 
or  to  detect  in  them  at  last  any  trace 
of  nature.  Such  are  fiowera  de- 
prired  of  all  their  leaves,  cokmra 
pressed  up  together,  beautiful  green 
sprays  pillaged. 

The  display  of  groups  of  fiowera 
at  Kensington  this  year  has  called 
attention  lately  to  our  wants  of  this 


kmd ;  and  one  of  iSbe  first  ci  oar 
desiderata  seems  that  there  should 
be  some  sort  of  understanding  as  to 
what  we  aim  at—some  sort  of  under^ 
standing  between  Yases  and  fiowera 
fixr  them. 

Now  there  happen  to  be  a  "very 
great  many  ooloura  which  seem  to 
be  intolerable  for  arranging  our 
fiowera  near.  We  might,  if  we  would, 
guess  thesei,  by  noting  what  we  can 
see  in  the  gieatout-door  studio,  where 
natural  tints  &11  softly.  What  we 
cannot  see  there  we  may  fedrly  doubt 
of;  the  colourings  we  do  see  there 
axe  sure  to  be  imnst  beautiful.  But 
this  is  certainly  not  the  first  view 
that  strikes  a  lady  in  a  china  shop, 
or  yet  a  gardener  filling  the  daily 
badbet  of  fiowera  for  i£e  drawing- 
room  Tases  and  for  making  our  tables 
fragrant  The  lady  in  the  china 
i^op  buys  Bose  du  Barry  Tases,  bas- 
kets of  exquisite  turquoise  blue,  eyen 
many  thii^  painted  with  birds  and 
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flowers;  and  when  fhese  are  flUed 
flfae  is  Tesed  that  flowers  are  killed 
hy,  or  are  kilting,  these  brightly- 
panted  eoloHis;  and  the  gardener, 
rery  likely,  is  larish  of  mofls-roses 
ibr  the  gay  pink  vases,  and  sends  in 
the  pide-bhie  iris  for  the  tnxqnoise 
tray. 

People  have  such  different  tastes 
in  arranging  flowers,  and  which  is 
most  ri^t  is  so  arbitrary  a  qnestion, 
that  it  really  beoomes .  a  difficult 
point  to  write  on.  Still,  every  one 
can  say  what  they  have  seen  look 
well,  and  tibe  chances  are  that  some 
may  agree  wilh  them,  or  at  least  be 
interested  in  hearing  of  snch  in- 
stances. I  always  have  great  fidth 
in  things  that  mdmrally  flourish  near 
together,  or  at  tile  same  season.  We 
see  great  sheets  of  wood  anemones 
waving  before  thewind,and  near  them 
tiie  buids  of  bhiebells  form  a  most 
lovely  carpet  Purple  violets  nestle 
by  the  primrose  tufts;  on  the  bowery 
hedges  hang  wreaths  of  rose  and 
whm;  ami  there  are  the  waxen 
honeysuckles,  with  red  cored  points, 
where  the  ripening  berries  cluster. 

On  the  Syrian  plams  seariet  and 
blue  wind-flowers  are  of  a  richer 
shade,  snifting  the  general  brightness 
and  the  mcae  growing  odour  of  an 
easlemsky.  "White  waxen  cyclamens 
and  tufts  of  the  maiden  hair  mix 
with  the  roses  and  UosBomed  myrties 
under  Itaiian  skies.  Gozgeous  glow- 
ing tubes  and  bells  of  thickest  white, 
fling  colour  and  fragrance  wide  into 
Hie  shade,  where  tfaioner  tints  would 
fiide  out  unseen,  under  the  thick 
green  canopies  that  shelter  from 
tropical  glare. 

Our  moors  and  mountain  sides 
are  covered  with  the  rosy  flush  of 
the  ponk  heath-bells  opening;  and 
many  a  peak  lifts  up  hlac  and  purple 
ckiuds,  viuied  wiih  golden  splen- 
dours, and  dazzling  sheets  of  a  snowy 
radiance,  when  we  azaleas  bloom 
amongst  the  Indian  hills. 

Under  the  Alpine  summits  the 
deep-Hue  sky  reflects  itself  when 
the  beds  of  gentian  mantle  beneath 
the  snows.  Almond  trees,  blossom- 
ing, pierce  with  transparent  fretwork 
the  clear  blue  sky  aK>ve ;  and  once 
I  saw  an  almond  tree  with  all  its 
dazzling  spires  of  lovely  rose-hued 
flowers  sprinkled  but  just  over  with 


an  April  snowstorm,  and  sparkling, 
and  glowing,  and  glittering  with 
bright  drops,  while  against  the  sky, 
that  had  shone  out  blue  again,  each 
spray  of  flowers  was  cut  as  if  in 
crystal.  I  think  that  almond  tree 
bloseonmig,  with  the  snow  upon  it, 
under  the  bright  blue  sky,  and  the 
sunshine  gliitermg,  was  the  love- 
liestpictmre  that  ever  met  my  eyes 
of  au  inanimate  colourings  and  fret- 
tmgs.  Those  radiant  pictures  look 
scaicely  meant  to  last,  and  indeed 
ihefy  pass  so  quickly  that  they  make 
one  sad  lest  they  should  not  return ; 
but  still  once  seen  they  are  truly  oar 
very  own.  One  seldom  indeed  may- 
look  again  upon  them,  with  their 
fresh,  bright  blossoms  sparkling,  and 
their  snowy  veils,  but  if  one  once 
has  seen  them,  one  can  recall  the 
sight 

That  is  one  of  the  veiy  pleasantest 
things  in  taking  a  troop  of  children 
out  of  the  dark  streets  for  a  day 
amongst  fields  and  flowers — they 
pick  up  somehow  pictures  with 
hungry  eyes,  that  last  them  after- 
wards through  many  a  dreary  hour 
in  which  they  thirst  and  long  for 
freshness  and  for  light 

Some  people  also,  even  picture- 
lovers,  are  yet  content  to  learn  from 
the  sky  and  flowers.  This  makes 
them,  perhaps,  what  might  be  called 
one-sided,  b«»use  tb^cv  are  so  many 
kinds  of  colouring  which  do  not  find 
place  in  these — imeie  are  few,  if  any, 
heavy  tmbroken  masses,  and  very 
few  indeed  of  striking  'effects'  and 
ccmtrasts.  Everything  seems  to  be 
^baded  and  softened,  and  touched 
with  a  hundred  ever-varying  tints. 
Like '  the  inch '  of  one  of  Turner's 
skies,  whkh  Mr.  Eualdn  says  is  not 
to  be  put  on  with  cme  dab  of  blue, 
only  let  us  look  at  any  bloas<Hn,  or 
leaf,  or  berry  that  we  call  one^isdoured, 
and  see  the  infinite  number  of  lines, 
and  clouds,  and  hatchingft-up  of  tint 
that  go  to  paint  it  so.  The  glowing 
skies  and  the  jewelled  flowers  seem, 
indeed,  to  be  the  studio  where  the 
Eastern  painters  learn  their  colour 
secrets — the  atoms  of  dense  colour 
that  are  used  so  boldly— that  paint- 
ing cobur  on  colour  in  the  beautiful 
IMian  dyes.  They  think,  and  we 
do  not,  of  lighting  crimson  with  a 
dot  of  scarlet,  and  toning  purple 
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with  a  siz6ftk  of  red,  and  lighting 
blue  with  a  thread  of  pink ;  and  they 
do  this,  too,  without  forgetting  size. 
We  are  fiax  too  apt  to  measure  shawls 
and  carpets,  Twrner- hangings  and 
yasee  filled  with  flowers,  by  an  equal 
standard,  and,  working  by  scale,  to 
make  only  our  small  dots  large  ones, 
and  hope  for  a  good  resultl  It  is 
not  by  size,  but  by  tellingness  of 
colour  that  we  have  to  measure; 
and  thus  a  group,  good  and  harmo- 
nious in  itself,  may  be  spoilt  com- 
pletely by  being  multipli^  in  num- 
ber or  increased  in  size — 1  mean  by 
repeating  the  same  flowers  again  in 
adding  to  the  same  group.  The 
-various  touches  haye  only  made  up 
a  whole  of  a  certain  size— increased 
or  diminished,  the  effect  is  changed 
entirely.  Mere  separate  repetition, 
too,  may  tell  upon  ue  general  whole ; 
and  thus  no  one,  considering  this  at- 
tentively, would  venture  to  repeat 
fiequentiy  the  same  made-up  group, 
or  wreath,  or  vase,  with  the  view  of 
making  one  good  and  connected 
whole. 

In  doing  this — as  in  arranging 
flowers  for  a  dinner-table— the  ge- 
neral whole  has  to  be  considered  bv 
letting  each  component  group,  each 
separate  vase,  be  ruled  by  a  colour 
that  agrees  with  all,  either  by  actual 
hiurmony,  or  perhaps  &r  more  fre- 
quently by  mere  force  of  contrast 

Suppose  a  table  with  a  centre- 

giece  containing  geraniums  and  white 
lies,  with  passion-flowers  drooping 
down;  if  aU  the  other  baskets  or 
flower-vases  are  to  contain  the  same 
on  a  smaller  scale,  we  may  well  ex- 
pect a  most  heavy-looking  and  yet 
disjointed  picture.  Let  two  have 
the  geraniimis  and  two  more  the 
lilies,  and  passion-flowers  alone  or 
mingling  with  the  rest»  and  then  how 
completely  the  hannony  of  colour 
would  be  kept  up,  without  the  heavy 
and  embarrassing  repetition  of  an 
arrangement  which  would  certainly 
look  crowded  and  unmeaning. 

Delicate  shades,  if  many  flowers 
are  used,  and  those  of  much  deeper 
tone  when  the  flowers  are  few,  and 
when  the  foliage  amidst  which  they 
are  laid  is  dark,  is  a  safe  general 
rule ;  but  a  great  deal  depends  on 
the  shape  and  colour  of  me  glass 
and    china   accessories,  and  when 


these  are  coloured,  their  tint  must 
be  considered.  Gold  or  silver  also 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  their 
effect  on  colours — silver  reckoning 
very  much  like  glass,  but  gold  re- 
quiring generally  a  great  deal  more 
of  brightness  to  render  the  flowers 
pre-eminent ;  and  for  the  comfort  of 
people  who  do  not  possess  gold 
vases,  they  are,  perhaps  of  all  ^ds 
used,  most  difficult  to  fill  well  The 
great  point  in  &ct,  as  regards  our 
vases,  is  to  have  graceful  shapes 
and  xmstriking  colours.  Many  people, 
no  doubt,  may  like  to  have  all  sorts 
of  colours  to  suit  the  different  flowers 
they  may  use  at  different  times ;  and 
thus  the  blue  enamel  may  be  lovely 
with  pink  roses,  and  with  the  tinted 
bells  of  the  convolvulus — or  trays 
and  baskets  of  a  cerulean  hue  may 
contain  beds  of  moss,  out  of  which 
may  rise  tall  and  spreading  flowers 
of  a  dazzling  white. 

Quantities,  again,  there  are  of  white 
Dresden  china  vases;  the  white  of 
this  is  so  intense  and  shining,  that 
scarcely  any  white  flowers  would 
look  their  whitest  in  it;  still,  tiie 
chief  charm  of  white  flowers  is  in 
their  unspotted  fumess.  Very  light 
flowers,  also,  are  apt  to  look  either 
darker  and  less  dehcate  by  the  strik- 
ing contrast,  or,  if  very  thin  and 
fragile,  they  have  their  tints  too 
much  weakened  by  the  intense  white 
body.  A  quantity  of  green  is  there- 
fore the  best  sort  of  fringe  for  di^es 
such  as  these;  and  perhaps  of  all 
green  things,  ferns  are  tiie  most 
exactiy  suitable,  each  littie  leaflet 
showing  as  it  droops  upon  the  white 
edge. 

In  nature,  however,  we  see  flowers 
that  hang  on  the  red,  steep  sides  of 
rocks,  and  on  the  dark-brown  trunks 
of  trees,  and  that  cling  to  old  grey 
walls,  and  rise  out  of  crystal  streams 
— and  so,  while  not  forgetting  the  ra- 
diant pink  and  blue,  and  the  peaks 
of  snow  that  pierce  the  azure  skies, 
for  the  rarer  beauties,  we  may  £Eurly 
turn  to  some  of  the  darker  settings, 
or  of  those  like  the  colourless  water, 
which  sets  off  the  bloom  so  fairly. 

My  own  notion  of  flowers  is,  that 
frosted  glass,  and  dark  reddish  bas- 
kets, and  fountain-like  open  vases  of 
white  gleaming  marble,  or  of  china 
like  it,  are  the  three  most  universally 
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appropriate  things  on  which  to 
group  them.  All  these  are  iiatoral, 
or  have  prototypes  in  natoro,  and 
these  aro  suited  thus  to  each  and 
eveiy  flower.  Glass  particularly  has 
seemed  decidedly,  during  the  last 
two  years,  to  meet  with  especdal 
&YOur  at  the  exhibitions  of  flowers 
arranged  for  drawing-rooms  and 
for  dinner-tables.  Mr.  March's 
Tases  are  well  known  already,  with 
their  groups  of  the  lightest  or  of 
the  heaviest  flowers,  which  eacdi 
appear  to  be  thought  in  their  turn 
smtable,  so  well  aro  they  set  off  by 
the  artistic  management  of  the  sur- 
rounding green.  These  vases  have 
been  seen  in  every  siyle  of  dress 
since  the  Exhibition  opened,  giving 
to  every  one  a  &ir  chance  of  a  lesson 
in  their  arrangement  according  to 
their  author's  views  —  somewhat 
equivalent  to  that  of  having  a  piece  of 
music  played  by  its  composer — ^and 
by  no  means  unnecessary,  consider- 
ing how  easily  a  little  over-heavi- 
ness and  want  of  light  and  shade 
may  mar  the  whole  performance. 

The  graceful  flat  glass  baskets 
which  gained  the  drawing-room 
prize,  continued  the  same  idea  of 
the  stem  or  handle  wreathed  with 
ferns  or  moss:  and  the  freshness 
and  pureness  of  all  the  flowers  used, 
gave  tiie  strikingly  cool  appearance 
which,  in  summer,  must  be  the 
pleasantest  to  the  eye,  and  which 
accords  so  well  with  the  shaded 
drawing-rooms  which  these  are  to 
ornament  Ferns,  too,  grow  moro 
numerous.  It  was  remarked  this 
spring,  that  almost  every  flower- 
vase  contained  moro  or  less  of  the 
adiantum!  Little  can  we  wonder, 
lor  of  all  green  veils  it  is  the  very 
lightest — and  yet  one  green  does 
not  suit  all  colours.  The  beautiful 
adiantum  waves  over  rocky  cliflGs 
and  in  fountain's  spray:  its  dark- 
velvet  green  is  very  fax  from  suiting 
many  of  our  flowers.  But  hero, 
just  as  we  want  them,  new  ferns 
come  to  our  aid — and  tiiere  is  now 
a  silver  maiden  hair,  with  its 
whitened  fronds,  to  suit  our  &irest 
flowers ;  and  the  golden  kind 
(Adiantum  sulphuroum),  which 
will  serve  to  lighten  the  darkest 
and  richest  foliage. 

Many  people  will  have  seen  these 
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ferns  this  spring  at  the  shows  in 
the  Begenfs  Park:  as  they  aro 
amongst  the  number  of  the  new 
plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Yeitch  this 
year  at  the  Horticultural  fgtes. 
But  when  new  plants  are  seen 
looking  so  very  lovdy,  people  are 
apt  to  think  they  are  aa  iem^et  as 
they  are  beautiful:  these  ferns,  how- 
ever, are  found  to  be  very  hardy ; 
though  brought  from  Chili,  they 
are  '  hardy  greenhouse  kinds ;'  and 
by  my  own  experience,  I  should  be 
inclined  infinitely  to  prefer  growing 
in  a  room  or  greenhouse  a  plant  of 
this  description  than  one  which, 
braving  a  more  nortiliem  clima^, 
requires,  like  Alpine  flowers,  the 
clearest  and  coolest  air.  The  adian- 
tums,  generally,  I  find  to  grow  so 
delightfully  in  a  London  sitting- 
room,  that  of  all  ferns  for  growing 
and  for  gathering,  I  reconmiend 
them  most  Mentioning  these  ferns, 
reminds  me,  too,  of  the  b^utiful 
shrubs  and  'young  forest  trees' 
which  I  have  myself  a  wetness 
for  growing  in  drawing-room  plant 
cases— they  are  so  completely  forest 
trees  in  miniature;  and  the  'silver 
firs,'  and  exquisite  littie  Thujas  and 
Thujopsis  are  plants  tiiat  seem  to 
claim  a  distingmshed  place  amongst 
the  many  new  trees  Drought  over 
from  Japan  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

The  tide  does  indeed  seem  turn- 
ing against  the  crowded  flower- 
stands  and  the  heaped-on  colours 
that  used  to  fill  up  epergnes  and 
wave  over  all  the  tables.  People 
are  beginning  to  take  generally  to 
some  one  flower  or  colour  which 
forms  the  object,  and  is  merely 
made  up  by  others  to  suit  the  place 
it  stands  in,  while  the  abundant 
foliage  grows  more  plentiful  every 
day.  Ferns,  perhaps,  have  chiefly 
brought  in  this  change.  Their 
fronds  are  so  beautiful  that  they 
make  the  flowers,  quite  second  to 
themselves.;  and  yet  the  spreading 
geraniums,  with  their  scent  of  spice, 
and  the  clustering  roses  and  tiic 
climbing  clematis  cannot  be  dis- 
carded, and  we  shidl  in  time  find 
out  the  complementary  flower  which 
makes  each  look  its  best,  or  the  pe- 
culiar fashion  in  which  it  may  seem 
to  grow. 

Wild  flowers  bear  mixing— they 
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grow  in  snch  tangled  tofbs ;  and  the 
tiny  stani  of  blue  «fid  red  and  white, 
and  the  olear,  pole  roses  and  the  yellow 
woodlMne  only  at  last  nnke  np  one 
fidsp  of  the  hedge,  in  the  lane  they 
glow  in,  of  which  we  may  carry 
home  the  fk^igiiince  with  the  beauty. 
What  k  80  Bweet  as  the  jnsi-blown 
pink  wild  rose?  The  laet  spring 
Tiolet  that  nestles  at  its  foot,  and 
the  scent  of  the  new-mown  hay,  and 
of  the  lilies  growing  beneatih  tiie 
garden  hedge,  and  the  chernr-trees 
blossoming,  and  the  syringa  flowers, 
and  the^yellow  jessamine,  and  the 
cowslip  bells,  they  all  are  ooming 
in  clouds  upcn  the  soft  air ;  but  the 
wild  rose  nas  a  something  more 
delicate  and  sweet  than  all:  we  hare 
to  draw  down  the  tall  boughs  so 
low,  and  to  see  its  fair  petals  brought 
so  close  before  us,  before  we  eren 
guess  that  it  is  so  sweet,  and  then, 
when  we  find  it  out,  it  comes  as  a 
surprise. 

Wild  flowers,  however,  are  diffi- 
cult to  gather  well,  as  they  fade  so 
quickly.  The  keeping  flowers  firesh 
is,  in  fact,  a  very  great  point  in  all 
good  arrangement  of  them,  and  it 
is  of  special  importance  when  people 
staying  in  town  receive  daily  pack- 
ages from  their  distant  country 
home.  For  packing  flowers,  how- 
ever, I  will  venture  to  give  here 
some  hints,  because  the  mode  that 
I  will  describe  has  been  always  so 
sncoassfal,  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  both  very  easy  and  convenient, 
the  materials  for  snch  packing  being 
constantly  at  hand  everywhere. 

For  thus  sending  delieate  flowers 
long  journeys,  we  should  take  oblong 
tinbiscuit  boxes,  or  any  similar  tins, 
which  have  always  covers  that  fasten 
tightly  down.  Square  boxes  will 
answer  rather  less  well  than  long 
ones:  round  ones  do  not  do  well, 
unless  to  convey  a  wreath  or  a 
made-up  nosegay.  ^  When  tin  boxes 
are  not  available,  wooden  ones  can 
be  used,  or  even  slight  pasteboard 
boxes  sewed  or  pasted  together,  and 
packed  for  safety  in  some  kind  of 
larger  box  or  basket,  such  as  will 
preserve  them  from  being  crushed 
npflat 

Having  got  these  boxes,  a  very 
thick  piece  of  the  coarsest  and 
roughest  brown  paper  should   be 


laid  at  the  bottom*  and  folded  closely 
round  the  sides,  so  as  to  line  the 
box  entirely;  laps  may  also  remain 
to  inclose  the  top.  For  a  very  long 
journey  in  summer,  double  ywir 
is  best,  otherwise  a  single  mimg 
will  answer  well.  The  brown  paper 
itself  is  all  sponged  over  on  both 
sides,  or  thorou^y  w^l  sprinkled 
with  cold  water,  but  no  wetness  is 
allowed  on  it  or  in  the  box--it  is 
made  merely  damp. 

The  flowers  are  arranged  on  a 
bed  of  green,  in  flat  layers,  fBtOB 
being  the  best  things  to  put  next 
the  paper,  and  they  do  best  when 
one  set  goes  each  way,  so  that  the 
stalks  meet  in  the  middle,  where  a 
few  little  sprays  of  flowers  may  also 
nestle  iXL  When  the  box  is  strong 
enough,  as  when  it  is  of  tin,  it 
answers  very  well  to  have  layers 
formed  by  placing  slight  sticks 
wedged  in  across,  between  the  op- 
posite sides ;  and  sometimes  I  have 
received  flowers  which  have  travelled 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  in  per^ 
feet  preservation  with  layers  of 
cotton  wool  dividing  each  set  of 
flowers. 

People  should  be  coreAiI  not  to 
mix  by  accident,  wit^  flowers  meant 
to  go  fax,  any  leaves  or  blossoms 
that  have  an  unpleasant  or  exceed- 
ingly strong  scent  If  such  flowers 
are  long  shut  up  thus  in  travelling, 
it  is  often  found  that  all  the  more 
delicate  scents  are  overpow^^  by 
theirs,  before  the  journey's  end.  The 
dampness  of  the  confinement  most 
likely  draws  out  the  scent,  and 
many  flowers  also  are  sweetest  in 
the  dark. 

It  is  mther  curious,  talking  of 
fragrant  flowers,  how  very  generally 
the  whitest  flowers  are  sweetest 
It  almost  seems  sometimes  as  if  the 
brilliant  colours  had  come  instead 
of  scent,  and  had  left  to  waxen  and 
alabaster  petals,  and  to  the  shade  of 
trees  and  to  the  evening  dews,  the 
fragrance  that  comes  sti^Jing  as  the 
gleaming  blossoms  flaeOb  in  the  dim 
twilight  And  in  choosing  flowers, 
it  is  well  that  the  scents  shotild 
harmonize,  sweet  leaves  and  flowers 
being  all  in  accord  together,  and 
yet  avoiding  always  the  overpower^ 
ing  frtigranoe  of  flowers  which,  when 
numerous,  seem  to  load  the  air. 
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The  absolute  arrangmg  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers  -when  all  is  ready 
is  not  the  most  difficult  task.  iWhen 
the  rases  and  flowers  are  suitable 
to  each  other  in  their  colour  and 
form — ^when  the  flowers  are'  fresh^ 
and  the  green  is  plentiful,  and  the 
scents  well  chosen— the  simple  ar- 
ranging is  an  easy  and  pleasant  office. 
It  is  always  better  to  put  in  first  the 
green,  and  gradually  to  work  up  to 
the  required  brightness — a  flower 
too  little  being  a  better  &ult  by  far 
than  a  spray  too  much.  We  do  not 
want  to  show  how  many  flowers  we 
can  cram  together.  Our  object  is 
only  to  make  a  graceftd  and  re- 
freshing picture,  just  to  bring  badt 
to  mind  the  shady  and  fragrant 
deUs,  and  the  cool  ferny  nooks  where 
we  can  hear  the  water  tinkling  as  it 
&lls,  and  see  overhead  the  sprays 
of  roses  climbing  the  mossy  trees, 
and  hear  the  nightmgales  as  they 
sing  in  the  thickets  near.  This  is 
done  best  by  simple  and  natural 
things — seeming  as  if  just  caught 
and  brought  home  as  they  ^w. 

And  what  a  refining  mfluence 
such  things  have  on  homes,  on  the 
dark  little  work-rooms  and  the 
narrow  dwellings  of  crowded  Lon- 
don life,  when  that  busy  life  has 
left  the  wide  streets  and  squares, 
and  when  the  gay  conservatories 
and  well-filled  flowery  balconies 
have  ceased  to  fill  the  windows  with 
blinds  of  all  fresh  green  things! 
Flowers  and  leaves  have  such  a 
wonderfol  double  power  in  refining 
glare  and  over-gaudy  glitter,  and 
yet  in  brightening  up  all  that  is 
poor  and  sordid — ^and  so  they  wander 
everywhere;  and  long  may  they 
wander  on !  Art-lovers  surely  are 
on  the  increase  among  us :  the  last 
ten  years,  we  read,  have  shown  won- 
der&l  advance  in  all  things  of  form 
and  taste.  And  how  shall  we  bear 
to  learn  to  recognize  all  things  that 
are  fair  and  beautifal,  and  to  shrink 
from  rough,  staring  blunders,  which, 
when  once  known,  are  xtainfol  to 
our  eyes,  and  yet  to  leave  those 
homes,  where  those  who  are  thus 
taught  live,  to  retain  their  own  old 
dulness  and  their  own  ungraceful,  in- 
harmonious recklessness  of  beauty ! 

Beautifal  things  are  not  always 
costly:  those  that  are  most  beau- 


tiftd  are  often  amongst  the  com- 
monest. Like  the  air  and  the  sky 
and  the  living  sunshine,  in  all  the 
world  it  seems  that  the  best  of  God's 
gifts  are  also  amongst  tlie  com- 
monest. There  is  doubtless  abim- 
dant  cost  attending  the  beauty  of 
the  day — the  artificial  thing— the 
fiishion  of  the  hour ;  but  surely 
there  is  an  artistic  '  beautiful '  that 
is  distinct  from  these,  and  that  may 
rest  the  eyes,  and  if  not  fit  to  edu- 
cate, at  least  not  distract  and  weaken 
and  debase  the  minds  that  one  day 
may  bring  to  light  new  beauties. 

We  read  of  Leigh  Hunt's  passiori 
for  fresh  leaves  and  flowers — the 
mere  graceful  forms  and  the  chosen 
colours  wit^  which  he  would  set 
the  seal  of  his  poet's  mind  upon 
each  room  touched  by  him.  We 
see  in  every  page  how  ill  he  could 
have  spared  some  such  artistic 
setting  for  his  home ;  and  yet  how 
many  stiU  of  those  who  aim  at 
evolving  beauty,  fail  to  surround 
themselves  with  things  that  would 
keep  their  own  eyes  in  tune ;  a  thing, 
too,  that  is  such  a  growing  delight 
and  charm,  and  such  an  actual  rest 
in  its  quiet  music.  We  make  our 
rooms  so  gaudy,  and  so  much  mis- 
use the  forms  of  leaves  and  flowers, 
that  when  we  want  them  really  we 
find  only  cotmterfeits.  The  gay 
flower-papers,  for  instance,  rtiin 
half  our  rooms ;  if  they  were  but 
discarded  for  simply  coloured  walls, 
then  we  might  hope  to  see  the 
living  flowers  mantling  them.  What 
a  delightftd  plan  is  that,  in  some  of 
the  Grecian  palaces,  where  brackets 
upon  the  walls  support  carved  pots 
of  flowers  and  vases  of  evergreens ; 
and,  while  the  curtains,  and  the 
cushions,  and  the  all-pervading 
flowers  give  the  depth  and  colour 
that  living-rooms  always  want,  they 
give  it  massively  as  spreading  dra- 
peries do. 

The  carved  stone  vases  now 
in  the  Exhibition  —  the  exquisite 
pureness  of  the  crystal  glass  in 
which  flowers  hang  sparkling  as  in 
a  fountain  frozen — flie  dark-red, 
dewy  vases  of  terra-cotta,  which, 
for  graceful  ferns  and  ivory  orchids 
and  snowy  lilies  will  always  look 
so  beautiM;  the  mere  uncostly 
bowls  that  may  be  crowned  with 
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flowers  of  any  price  and  lareness^ 
give  abTindant  choice  for  makiDg 
rooms  look  home-like;  perhaps 
even  more  so  than  the  Dresden 
china  and  the  Seyres  Tases  and  all 
the  grandeurs  that  glow  with  many 
colours. 

But  the  Indian  and  Turkish 
courts,  with  their  eastern  colours, 
are,  after  all,  the  places  for  us  to 
learn  lessons  in,  at  second  hand 
from  Nature.  Those  gorgeous  hues, 
which  are  but  boldly  painted  from 
Nature's  tinis  undiluted — those  reck- 
less, beautiful  scatterings  of  full- 
toned  colours — are  the  lessons  which 
teach  us  that  to  make  things  strik- 
ing is  not  to  make  them  gaudy—and 
that  to  make  things  beautiful  we 
need  not  make  them  cold.  We  may 
do  which  we  like— take  the  gorgeous 
red  and  scarlet  purple  and  golden 
flowers  if  we  can  place  them  fitly, 
^and  if  they  are  to  give  colour  to 
where  they  stand;  but  if,  on  the 
Ksontrary,  we  want  only  freshness, 
we  may  take  a  different  line. 

No  one  is  surprised,  when  the 
prize  groups  are  displayed  at  the 
Kensington  Flower  Snows,  to  find 
how  constantly  the  simplest  thing 
has  won.  For  a  drawing-room 
table,  brilliant  itself  with  colours, 
baskets  need,  not  be  gay— full  of 
white  lilacs,  lilies,  and  narcissi, 
merely  mixed  up  with  moss — yases 
filled  with  lilies,  ferns,  and  rose- 
buds —  always  the  simplest,  are 
proved  to  be  most  popular.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  much  also  in  the  choice 
of  f&YOurite  flowers.  Hoses  and 
lilies,  Tiolets  and  forget-me-note, 
haTe  a  sort  of  ;^restige  that  favours 
all  they  mix  with.  The  irises  and 
water-leaves — ihe  large  red  flowers 
glowing  amidst  dark  ivy — ^the  piles 
of  frxdt  half  hidden  beneath  the 
ferns — ^the  drooping  clematis  hang- 
ing in  wreaths  around — the  scarlet 
climbers,  and  the  summer  roses — 
all  in  turn  are  beautiftd,  as  they 
reign  alone. 

It  is,  too,  £eu:  easi^  to  put  together 
flowers  that  are  all  of  one  kind,  only 
perhaps  mixed  with  some  few  for 
shade.  Eoses  and  mignonette, 
clematis  and  ferns,  geraniums 
placed  lightiy,  lilies  drooping,  and 


carnations  clustering — each  is  most 
beautiful  while  it  grows  uncrowded. 
Even  in  the  banks  of  American 
plants,  seen  in  their  full  beauty, 
we  feel  tiie  relief  of  a  tree  where 
the  flowers/ea^/i«r,  and  do  not  mass. 
We  must  have  something  to  rest 
our  eyes  from  even  beauty's  dazzle ; 
and  while  the  cool,  green  leaves 
come  naturally,  how  can  we  pretend 
to  supply  their  place  by  some  other 
colour — as  blue  or  pink  or  red,  and 
clamp  the  hues  together  with  bands 
of  moss  and  clay?  Or  crowd  into  the 
vase  a  quantity  of  white;  which, 
exquisite  when  alone,  is  with  these 
other  flowers  all  dazzling  and  yet 
weakening  to  the  effect  they  would 
have? 

It  is  so  different,  grouping  plants 
or  flowers;  plante  have  each  their 
own  peculiar  green,  and  their  own 
place  and  form  —  flowers  when 
massed  together  lose  all  their  own 
identity;  and  who  would  care  for 
a  primrose  gathered  and  crowded 
amongst  azalias,  or  for  a  pink  hedge- 
rose  amongst  the  himdred  fine  ones? 
and  yet  the  wreath  of  briar-rose  as 
it  grows,  or  the  bine  of  honeysuckle 
from  the  hedge  close  by,  the  little 
glass  of  lilies  that  hang  alone,  or 
tiie  beautiful  garden  roses  with  their 
hundred  petals  glowing  in  velvet 
softness,  and  cool  in  their  dark- 
green  leaves — each  tells  varied  stories 
of  the  lawns  and  lanes,  and  each 
recaJs  continually  the  beauty  of  the 
morning. 

For  flowers  by  righto  should  be 
gathered  early,  before  the  morning 
dew  has  drieid  up  around  them; 
in  shady  comers  and  on  bowery 
walls,  in  lanes  where  the  woods 
hang  over;  and  to  know  all  their 
beauty  we  should  seek  for  them 
there.  People  who  do  this  will 
soon  be  loth  to  see  the  flowers 
and  leaves  less  lovely  than  as  they 
grow.  Flowers  will  become  more 
plentiful,  and  leaves  more  often  will 
cluster  in  red  vases — ^their  groups 
growing  ever  lovelier,  and  bring- 
ing oftener  into  London  rooms  the 
pleasant  tinte  of  green,  and  tiie  cool, 
leafy  scente,  that  wear  the  dress  and 
tell  the  tale  of  tiie  dingly  woods  from 
which  they  have  freshly  come. 
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^  TARESS/  said  a  lively  writer 
jLJ  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago  (referring  to  female  attire), 
'  is  a  land  of  personal  glossary — a 
spedes  of  body  phrenology,  the 
study  of  which  it  would  be  madness 
to  n^lect' 

This  last  assertion  is  rather  strong ; 
still,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  guide- 
book for  the  quiet  observer  of  cha- 
racter— as  an  index  to  the  tastes, 
habits  of  life,  and  condition  of  a 
people— a  certain  value  must  be  con- 
ceded to  the  subject,  even  by  those 
who  denounce  it  as  a  frivolous  topic, 
unworthy  of  any  attention.  But 
it  assumes  real  importance,  when 
we  recognize  it  as  the  spring  that 
moves  the  many  hands  of  industry, 
and  see  in  its  wants  and  demands 
the  stimulants  that  work  upon 
man's  fancy,  taste,  and  inventive 
powers  —  exercise  his  skill  and 
patience,  and  even  impel  him  to 
study  and  scientific  research.  What 
knowledge  and  calculation  were 
necessary,  for  instance,  before  the 
machinery  that  has  brought  cahco- 
printing  to  its  present  perfection 
could  be  produced!  What  experi- 
ments were  essayed  in  the  laboratory 
before  a  new  shade  of  colour  could 
be  procured  to  meet  the  taste  for 
novelly,  and,  when  procured,  before 
it  could  be  fixed  and  made  per- 
manently available ! 

During  the  last  few  years,  we 
have  had  the  hue  of  the  fachsia,  the 
tender  shade  of  the  Chinese  prim- 
rose, reproduced  on  silk  or  muslin, 
and  delicate  greens,  seen  before  in 
nature  only,  rendered  as  lasting  as 
in  our  climate  a  delicate  colour  can 
be.  In  looking  at  the  rich  array  of 
shades  and  hues  employed  in  our 
present  manufactures,  we  begin  to 
question  whether  the  use  of  the  three 
primary  colours  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  society  is  to  stand,  as  some  writers 
on  colour  are  fond  of  assuming,  the 
evidence  of  a  purer  taste,  or  simply 
the  result  of  necessity.    We  cannot 


think  that  any  people  possessing  the 
means  we  now  do,  of  robbing  Nature 
of  all  her  exquisite  colouring,  would 
have  contented  themselves  with  sim- 
ple red,  blue,  and  yellow.  However 
effective  and  valuable,  combinations 
of  these  with  black  or  white  are,  for 
architectural  and  decorative  pur- 
poses, for  costume  the  neutrals  and 
hues  are  peculiarly  adapted,  and  only 
fail  in  pleasing  as  they  ought, 
because  u^udidously  used  or  im- 
properly combined.  Dress  should 
be  to  the  person  what  the  frame  is 
to  the  picture,  subordinate — the  set- 
ting that  enhances  the  beauty  of  tiie 
gem,  but  does  not  overwhelm  it. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  advocates  of  the 
sober  browns,  the  greys,  fiawns,  &c, 
the  quiet  colours  fiiat  some  people 
think  the  garb  of  propriety,  to  the 
exclusion  of  bright  colour.  No!  we 
dearly  love  and  duly  appreciate 
colour ;  we  have  hailed  with  delight 
the  resumption  of  the  scarlet  cloak 
this  wintSr  by  our  fair  country- 
women, especially  at  a  time  of  pubhc 
mourning,  when  our  streets  have 
worn  so  monotonous  and  sombre  an 
aspect  The  eye  has  been  gladdened 
and  refr^hed  by  the  warm  bright 
red,  set  off  by  the  black  dress 
beneath ;  and  the  welcome  effect  it 
produced,  proved  to  our  minds  how 
much  pleasure  we  insensibly  derive 
from  the  presence  of  colour.  We 
are  hardly  aware  of  it  until  we  lose 
it :  the  aspect  of  our  crowded  tho- 
rough&res  lately  enables  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  what  we  should  feel, 
if,  by  some  freak  of  &shion,  the  fair 
sex  were  to  adopt  a  costume  as 
unvaried  and  hideous  as  the  present 
masculine  attire;  and  if  our  shops, 
that  now  display  all  that  is  lovely  in 
colour  and  exquisite  in  design,  had 
nothing  more  attractive  to  offer 
than  brood  cloth  or  black  stuff.  We 
should  feel  depressed.  The  eye  needs 
the  stimulant  of  colour  and  variety 
to  keep  it  from  fatigue ;  and  beneath 
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our  grey  and  oolonrless  sky  we  want 
more  colour  not  less.  Some  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years  ago,  colour 
was  certainly  at  a  discount  in  dress 
as  well  as  in  architecture  and  deco- 
ration. That  there  has  been  a  re- 
TivaJ  in  its  favour  no  one  will  deny. 
For  dress  the  palest  of  shades 
were  then  preferred;  a  full  colour 
was  pronounced  yulgar^  and  bru- 
nettes were  content  to  look  ill  in 
silver  'grey  and  &ded  pink,  whilst 
blondes  appealed  in  the  most  ethereal 
of  blues.  Well !  &shion  has  changed 
to  more  advantage  in  this  respect 
than  in  others;  for  although  the 
material  for  a  lady's  dress  was  then 
inferior  in  design  and  colour  to 
what  it  now  is,  we  think  the  general 
efifect  was  i»*eferable,  more  simple, 
more  grac^Piil,  less  extravagant  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  But  then 
a  well-dressed  woman  was  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule,  and  we 
must  allow  that  now  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  Englishwomen  ar^  less 
fagote—io  use  an  untranslatable 
Erench  word— than  they  were.  They 
buy  their  bonnet  with  reference  to 
the  dress  or  cloak  it  is  destined  to 
accompany;  they  have  ceased  to 
think  tnat  they  can  furbish  up  a  faded 
garment  by  a  bow  of  ribbon  here,  or 
«  bunch  of  flowers  there ;  they  are 
particular  about  their  gloves  and 
their  shoes;  they  have  added  the 
finish  of  neatness  to  their  dress,  and 
rival  the  Frenchwoman  in  a  point 
once  peculiarly  her  own.  But 
then,  if  our  countrywoman's  taste 
has  improved,  we  fear  her  expenses 
have  progressed  also,  for  luxury 
and  extravagance  in  dress  have 
vastly  increased  during  the  last  ten 
years.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted 
for?  to  what  is  it  owing?  To 
Erench  influence !  cries  a  (£orus  of 
angry  fathers  and  husbands  wiUi 
Christmas  bills  fiesh  in  their  re- 
ooUeotioDs.  Well^  Paris,  it  is  true^ 
has  long  held  undisputed  sway 
over  the  fashions  of  the  fair  and 
fickle  sex,  and  never  was  homage 
more  willingly  paid  to  any  sovereign, 
than  that  which  has  been  rendered 
during  the  last  eight  years  b^  ladies 
of  every  land  to  the  Impenal  Eu- 
ff^nie,  as  the  Queen  of  Fashion  in 
that  gay  city ;  but  is  the  fair  dei^t 
solely  responsible  for  the  very  cw- 


larged  view  now  held  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  lady's  toilette  ?  And 
if  the  Empress  is  to  be  charged  with 
this,  pray  who.  Messieurs  les  maris, 
is  to  blame  for  your  extravagance  in 
dinners,  horses,  and  expensive  fur- 
niture? Is  it  the  Emperor's  ex- 
ample? has  it  anything  to  do 
witli  the  centralizing  influences  of 
railroads?  or  is  it  in  France  the 
result  of  reaction?  Let  us  look  back 
a  little. 

The  events  of  1848  left  most 
of  the  Em'opean  states  in  an  un- 
comfortable, unsettled  condition  for 
more  than  a  twelvemontih  after- 
wards. The  winter  c^  1849-50  saw 
the  greater  part  of  Grermany,  how- 
ever, tranquillized  and  reassured. 
The  nobles  flocked  to  the  capitals, 
and  those  who  visited  any  of  the 
large  towns  of  Southern  Germany 
then,  will  remember  that  the  car- 
nival of  1850  was  the  gayest,  the 
most  brilliant,  that  had  been  biown 
for  years.  The  petty  mediatized 
princes  who  had  resigned  to  the 
crowns  of  Austria  or  Bavaria  the 
little  remnants  of  sovereign  power 
BO  long  jealously  preserved  by  them, 
and  the  numerous  counts  and  ba- 
rons who  had  given  up  also  the 
feudal  rights  they  had  retained  over 
their  tenantry,  and  the  payments 
in  kind  often  oppressively  enforced, 
found  thair  dignity  and  importance 
shorn  of  their  former  proportions 
in  their  native  towns,  and  their 
pockets  well  filled,  owing  to  the 
money  compensation  received  in 
lieu  of  these  rights :  they  tiierefore 
closed  their  old  Schlosses,  bade 
fiEurewell  to  their  former  grand  dul- 
ness,  and  repaired  to  Vienna  or 
Munich,  to  dance  awav  regret,  spend 
their  money,  display  their  hereditary 
diamonds  and  pearls,  and  receive 
with  gratification  the  attentions  of  a 
court  anxious  to  conciliate  and 
console. 

'  Society/  as  the  word  is  under- 
9tood  in  Southern  Germany,  com- 
prises a  very  limited  circle.  That 
wondrous  dovetailing  in  of  all  classes 
that  we  have  in  England,  and  which 
makes  our  society  consequently  the 
most  varied  and  intellectual  in  the 
world,  is  yet  unknown  ^ere;  and 
ten  years  ago  the  old  nobility  resented 
any  attempt  to  introduce   a  new 
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elfiment  i&to  their  world  afi  an  in* 
^ringomeat  upon  their  peculiar  pii-* 
vileges.  The  ruling  fiGunilieB  of 
most  of  the  German  States  were,  in 
tikis  reepeot,  in  advance  of  their 
flubjecte.  The  man  of  letters,  the 
artigt,  the  poet,  found  readier  ad- 
mittance into  hifi  soyereign's  palaee 
thAa  the  noble's  house ;  and  the  effort 
of  tjto  accomplished  Maximilian  of 
Bayaria  to  bhng  together,  for  mutual 
advantage,  the  aristocracy  and  the 
leamed  professors  and  savants  of 
bis  capital  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment and  little  success.  They  stood 
aloof  £rom  each  other,  even  under 
the  royal  roof;  and  the  beautiful 
wife  of  a  mediatized  prince  only 
spoke  the  sentiments  of  her  class 
when  she  declared  '  that  it  was  be- 
coming quite  disagreeable  to  go  to 
court,  for  you  met  such  very  odd 
people  there.'  It  can  be  imagined 
how  welcome  an  increase  to  their 
numbers,  therefore,  were  the  nu- 
merous families  who  had  hitherto 
been  content  to  keep  petty  state  in 
the  country,  and  who  now  flocked 
into  the  capitals  eager  for  pleasure, 
and  provided  with  means  for  the 
andden  increase  in  luxury  and  ex- 
pense of  all  kinds  that  marked  the 
return  to  tranquillity  after  the  move- 
ments of  1848.  The  grand  dame, 
who  had  no  longer  her  one  or  two 
dame8  de  compagnie  (lady  com- 
paxuons^  to  pay,  devoted  herself  to 
her  toilette  as  another  meajos  of 
maintaining  a  prominent  position, 
or  achieving  distinction.  She  sent 
to  Pi&ris  for  her  flowers,  to  JjJODb 
for  her  silks ;  she  could  scarcely  be 
seen  twice  in  the  same  dress,  and, 
in  short,  the  taste  for  extravagance  in 
dress  which  began  in  Germany  then, 
and  which  has  ainee  been  mainlained 
by  French  example  and  other  causes, 
was  ocigmally  due,  not  to  Eugenie's 
fait  &<»,  but  to  a  political  move- 
ment, which  had  the  effect  of  con«- 
oantnting  wealth  in  the  capital 
«t  a  time  when  Fiance  was  still 
tmaaey  under  a  President  whose 
intentiona  she  mistrusted. 

With  regard  to  France,  the  ruin 
that  had  followed  upon  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  want  of  confidence  in 
their  auecessive  goyemmente,  had 
iaught  the  French  to  be  carefid,  and 
the  example  of  the  Citizen  King  and 


his  fvQoily  strengthened  this  disposi- 
tion. Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  it 
was  the  aim  of  most  French  £guaiilies 
to  live,  not  within,  but  helow  their 
income.  The  dot  for  the  daughter 
was  the  result  of  yearly  saving,  and 
if  there  were  no  children  to  save  for, 
the  same  yearly  amount  was  spared 
and  put  by,  for  a  rainy  day.  Theur 
habit  was  to  abjure  all  credit,  and  to 
take  such  pleasure  as  they  oonM 
afford ;  and  whilst  we  were  fond  of 
stigmatizing  them  as  lighthearted 
and  careless,  they  were  in  reality  fEur 
more  careful  than  we,  who,  makmg 
no  provision  for  the  expense  of 
recreation,  are  seldom  able  to  indulge 
in  it  without  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  we  are  hardly  justiiied  in  00 
doing. 

We  English  are  in  the  main  a 
conscientious  people;  we  do  not 
wish  to  incur  debt  we  cannot  pay; 
but  we  start  in  life  witii  a  notion 
that  a  certain  mode  of  living  is  ne- 
cessary for  respectability^  and  that, 
therefore,  any  sacrifice  must  be  made 
to  obtain  it  When  we  find  the 
means  of  compassing  our  ideas  on 
this  subject  Ml  short,  we  too  cSmn 
have  not  the  moral  courage  to  adopt 
a  less  pretentious  style  of  Hving, 
and,  conscious  that  the  foundations 
of  our  house  are  insecure,  and  that 
a  storm  would  find  us  imprepaied 
to  meet  it,  we  carry  throughout 
our  daily  life,  into  society,  as  at 
home,  a  secret  care  which  prevenis 
our  being  lighthearted  like  the  mmre 
careful,  more  provident  French,  as 
we  knew  them  fifteen,  or  twoity 
years  ago. 

We  say,  aa  we  knew  them ;  for  the 
visitor  to  Paris  now,  will  find  tho 
Parisian  brow  less  serene,  the  Pari- 
sian sky  less  clear,  the  latter  owing 
to  the  almost  universal  use  of  coal, 
which  they  have  adopted,  and  with 
it  many  of  our  ways  of  hving. 
They  live  more  at  home,  leas  abroad. 
The  aolitary,V<^^"^  d$  m^noffe  who 
maxuNSed  all  the  household  work  for 
many  a  small  family  (the  heads  of 
the  house  dining  abroad  or  having 
their  dinner  sent  in  from  some 
neighbouring  restaurateur)  has  been 
replaced  by  two  or  more  servants ; 
and  these '  domestic  comforts '  have 
proved  to  than  (as  the  present 
meaning  of  their  name  implies)  the 
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cause  of  many  domestic  tronbles 
and  many  domestic  difficulties.  They 
have  imdertaken  to  keep  more  people 
at  a  time  when  wages  are  higher  and 
proYisions  dearer :  as  the  consequence 
of  one  piece  of  a  folly  is  generally 
another,  so  one  piece  of  extrava- 
gance begets  a  second,  and  expen- 
aive  dinners  are  taking  the  place  of 
the  once  easy  mode  of  seeing  your 
friends.  In  no  particular  is  there 
stronger  evidence  of  increased  luxury 
and  expense,  than  in  that  of  dres& 

Formerly  the  French  lady  of  rank 
was  easily  satisfied,  if  her  fortune 
was  not  large,  with  two  silk  dresses, 
one,  either  of  black  or  some  dark 
colour,  for  walking,  the  other  for 
her  evening  visitii^,  or  receptions, 
and  the  latter  she  was  content  to 
vary  by  a  change  of  head-dress  or 
some  exquisite  lace.  Instead  of 
discarding  it  as  she  does  now,  when 
it  has  become  known  to  her  Mends, 
she  piqued  herself  upon  its  dura- 
bility, aftd  received,  as  a  compliment 
to  ite  original  value,  the  remarks  of 
her  friends  that  '  it  had  lasted  well.' 
With  her  the  purchase  of  a  new 
gown  was  an  event— a  subject  of 
grave  consideration.  A  good  price 
was  given,  a  ^ood  article  expected. 
The  accompanunents  were  selected  in 
the  same  spirit:  the  lace  was  real 
and  costiy,  the  mantles  and  gloves 
accorded  in  colour  and  quality,  and 
the  French  lady,  when  dressed,  was 
consequently  wdl  dressed,  suitably  to 
hoposition,  becomingly  to  herself. 

Whilst  the  Frenchwoman  was 
thus  simply  elegant,  the  majority 
of  what  we  call  the  middle  classes 
in  England  were  decidedly  dowdy, 
and  the  higher  classes  fax  less  ex- 
pensive in  their  attire  than  they  are 
now.  An  English  lady  of  rank  who 
had  been  eight  years  absent  from 
London,  retimied  there  in  the  spring 
of  1850,  after  liaving  passed  the 
winter  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Mum'ch.  She  expressed  surprise  at 
the  comparative  simpUdty  of  dress 
at  the  court  of  St  James's.  A  few 
jewels,  or  a  spray  of  flowers  at  the 
oack  of  the  head,  was  ornament 
enough  then  for  the  Englishwoman, 
whilst  the  Viennese  or  Bavarian 
noble  lady  was  overloaded  with 
flowers  and  diamonds.  But  this 
state  of  afiairs  was  not  destined  to 


last  long.  We  jog  on  in  England 
contentedly  enough  in  our  old  ways^ 
until  some  one  suggests  a  new  idea 
for  us,  which  we  are  8(»ne  time  com- 
prehending, and  then  we  go  mad 
upon  the  subject  For  the  last  ten 
years,  we  and  France  have  certainly 
been  playing  the  game  of  'follow 
my  leader,'  whether  in  the  organizar 
tion  of  our  army,  the  improvement 
of  our  towns,  the  reconstruction  of 
our  navy,  or  in  the  developments  of 
dress.  Yes— to  answer  the  question 
asked  a  littie  way  back— it  is  to 
French  influence,  French  example, 
we  must  ascribe  the  increased  luxury 
and  expense  of  dress  in  England. 
The  Germans  have  never  been  so 
much  led  by  Paris  as  we  have :  tho 
Viennese  long  had,  and  maintained 
their  own  &shions;  and  we  have 
seen  that  after  1848  the  change 
there,  in  this  respect,  was  one  of  the 
several  results  of  bringing  together 
the  wealthy  and  the  great  But  we> 
who  have  always  plenty  of  money 
to  spend  upon  new  projects,  found 
one  agreeable  mode  of  disposing  of 
it,  was  buying  largely  the  costiy 
productions  from  the  looms  of 
Lyons,  lille,  &c.,  and  all  the  articles 
of  luxury  for  which  the  manufac- 
tnres  of  France  are  renowned,  and 
which  the  establishment  of  the  Em- 
pire seemed  to  rouse  from  stagnation 
and  depression. 

Whatever  the  world  may  think  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  celebrated  coup- 
d'etat,  to  France  it  at  once  restored 
confidence.  The  people  instinctive- 
ly felt  that  whatever  the  Empire 
might  be  to  Europe,  to  them  it 
meant  peace — peace  at  home,  peace 
amongst  themselves.  'L'Empire 
c'est  la  pjaix,'  was  susceptible  of 
many  readings,  but  that  most  agree- 
able to  France  was,  no  more  revolu- 
tions, no  more  ideal  governments. 
The  Empire  is  a  fact.  This  feeling* 
of  confidence  infused  new  life  into 
every  branch  of  trade ;  and  the  first 
care  of  the  Emperor  was  to  strengthen 
this  spirit  of  activity,  and  to  keep 
down  the  restiess  spirits  of  the  ma- 
nufeustoring  towns  by  promoting 
employment  for  them. 

He  found  a  most  efficient  ally  in 
the  Empress;  and  the  richest  bro- 
cades and  cosldiest  moir^,  which  had 
hitherto   been   spaiingly  manufno- 
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txtied  for  a  few  of  the  wealthy  only, 
were  soon  lavishly  displayed  in  every 
shop  window  in  Paris,  and,  ere  long, 
worn  by  people,  who  a  few  years 
before,  would  have  considered  snch 
materials,  beyond  their  means  and 
unsuited  to  their  station. 

If  dress  may  be  considered  as  an 
index  of  the  taste  of  the  age,  it  is 
not  in  error  now,  when  it  marks  an 
increase  of  Inzury  and  expenditure 
in  all  classes. 

So  much  for  the  cost  and  material 
of  modem  costume :  the  causes  that 
influence  the  cut  or  &shion  of  a 
dress  are  less  easily  determined,  or 
reviewed.  The  bright-coloured  pet- 
ticoats of  the  present  day  are  easily 
accounted  for  by  their  convenience 
and  warmth.  The  hats  worn  in 
summer  came,  originally,  from  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  Although 
now  sadly  shorn  of  their  sheltering 
proportions,  and  altered  from  their 
ugly  but  useful  mushroom  shapes, 
they  recommend  themselves  for 
various  reasons ;  they  are  becoming, 
more  durable  and  cooler  in  summer 
than  bonnets:  their  adoption  is 
therefore  easily  understood,  and  the 
burnous,  the  Spanish  mantilla,  cariy 
their  own  history  with  them.  But 
how  is  it  that  we  have  one  year 
a  tight  sleeve  like  a  man's  coat, 
and  another  a  hanging  one  like  that  of 
a  Chinese  mandann  ?  Who  length- 
ens the  cloaks  of  the  fiEur  sex  until 
they  almost  touch  the  grotmd  one 
year,  and  the  following  season  cuts 
them  off  below  the  waist  ? 

This  is  a  mysterious  subject.  We 
are  in  the  habit,  when  we  don't 
exactly  know  what  a  man's  occupa- 
tion is,  of  saying, '  Oh,  he  has  some- 
thing to  do  in  i£e  City.'  In  the  same 
way,  all  we  know  about  these 
changes  is  that  they  are  effected  in 
Paris.  We  have  heard  that  there 
are  individuals  there  whose  sole  oc- 
cupation it  is,  to  devise  a  new  pat- 
tern, invent  a  new  trimming;  but 
on  what  principles  they  proceed  we 
know  not.  Every  now  and  then  we 
discover  that  some  great  novelty  is 
only  what  our  grandmothers  wore 
before  us.  The  adoption  or  rejec- 
tion of  a  &shion,  however,  depends 
very  much  upon  the  taste  and 
ehazacter  of  individuals  who,  from 
their  rank  or  wealth,  exercise  an  in- 


fluence in  society.  Accordingly,  in 
the  present  day,  the  Empress  has 
been  made  responsible  for  much. 

When  Eugenie  de  Montijo  es- 
poused Napoleon  III.,  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness 
were  arrayed  against  her.  She  was 
not  royal ;  she  was  not  French ;  she 
rode  on  horseback;  she  had  English 
blood  in  her  veins,  an  English  com- 
plexion, and  most  probably  English 
tastes.  When  she  returned  nrom 
Notre  Dame  after  the  marriage 
ceremony,  the  vast  crowds  assem- 
bled near  the  Tuileriee  to  view  her 
entry  there,  gave  her  no  welcome, 
received  their  Empress  in  silence; 
yet  in  a  few  months  France  unani- 
mously pronounced  her  charming. 
She  had  none  of  the  conventional 
manner  prescribed  to  royalty;  she 
laughed  when  she  should  have  been 
grave,  and  wept  when  she  should 
have  been  composed ;  she  wore  fancy 
dresses,  offensive  to  court  etiquette, 
yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  in  spite  of  her 
being  as  natural  as  Frenchwomen 
are  generally  artificial,  she  was  pro- 
nounced champing.  Her  beauty  and 
grace  captivated  the  other  sex ;  but 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
one  cause  of  her  popularity  with 
her  own,  was  her  being  beyond  all 
comparison  the  best-diessed  woman 
in  the  empire.  The  French  look 
upon  the  toilette  as  a  work  of  art, 
and  pay  the  same  tribute  to  it  that 
we  do  to  any  other  artistic  produc- 
tion. They  accepted  and  valued  her 
success  as  another  proof  of  the 
supremacy  of  France  in  this  as  in 
other  matters. 

We  really  think  it  very  hard, 
however,  that  the  Empress  should 
be  charged  with  the  present  mon- 
strosities of  dress,  the  hideous  bon- 
nets, the  heavy  wreaths  loading  the 
brows  and  lengthening  the  face  so 
as  to  give  some  women  (as  a  man 
in  the  pit  of  the  Opera  last  year  re- 
marked) 'the  appearance  of  uni- 
corns.' The  exaggerated  hoops,  too 
— are  these  purely  French?  We 
have  always  had  a  liking  for  hoops 
in  England,  and  some  of  our  most 
decorous  periods  of  costume  have 
been  those  when  the  hoop  was  worn. 
We  half  think  this  is  a  fisishion  for 
which  we  are  as  much  responsible 
as  our  neighbours  across  the  water. 
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OHAPTEE  I. 

THE  PABTY  AT  EEMPSTOWE  GO  OUT  FOR  A  RIDE. 


THE  leftves  in  the  old  woods 
that  Btretohed  away  behind 
the  house  were  b^jimung  to  blush 
a  deep  orange-red  in  plaoes  under 
Autunm's  glowing  hand.  Only '  in 
places,'  though,  for  it  was  still  early 
m  September,  and  Nature  adhered, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  her  garb  of 
green.  There  was  a  rich  autumnal 
warmth  in  the  air  that  seemed  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  character  of 
the  place  I  am  about  to  attempt  to 
describe. 

The  house  was  a  large  red-brick 
structure,  with  a  great  many  mul*- 
lioned  windows,  long  and  narrow,  in 
it  A  rich,  mellow,  harmonious  shade 
of  red  it  was,  not  glaring  and  coarse, 
like  modem  rubicund  mansions. 
The  projecting  piece  of  masonry 
aboTe  the  wide  double  door  bore 
dato  '  i6ao:'  therefore  the  mellow- 
ness of  the  hue  was  sufficiently 
accounted  for.  It  was  a  capital 
specimen,  in  truths  of  the  not*to- 
be-surpassed  •  seventeenth  century 
dweUing-house.  Swiss  cottages  are 
picturesque;  Italian  pillared  maU'- 
fiions  (bearing  the  unmistakable 
mark  of  England  upon  them)  are 
&ir,  pretty  villas,  of  no  particular 
order,  are  smart  and  efiOaetive  look- 
ing; but  none  of  these  surpass  the 
old  English  mansion  of  somoire  red, 
standing  stately  amongst  tibbe  de^ 
green  woods  and  fedr  smiling  fields 
which  are  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  our  land. 

Just  in  front  of  the  house  was  a 
wide  gravel  drive,  on  which  were 
gathered,  (Wl  this  fm  September 
afternoon,  a  group  whom  I  shall 
jHresently  take  leave  to  introduce. 
Beyond  this  drive  was  the  broad, 
flat,  smooth  lawn,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  the  square,  vividly- 
ooloured  kaleidosoope  garden,  which 
had  been  laid  out  in  '  Good  Queen 
Anne's  *  days^  and  left  unaltered,  in 


shape,  ever  since.  The  flowers  that 
bloomed  here  now  were  of  some- 
what a  different  order  to  those  which 
had  lived  and  made  fragrant  the  air, 
and  faded  and  died  away,  when  this 
garden  was  young.  They  were 
fashionable,  costly  plants,  that  now 
made  this  square  in  the  centre  ot 
the  velvet  lawn  glitter  like  a  piece 
of  enamel;  for  the  present  mistress 
and  presiding  deity  of  the  place  took 
care  that  everything  new  and  beau- 
tiful should  be  sent  down  from 
Govent  Garden  for  the  adornment 
of  her  coimtry  home,  of  venerable, 
lovely  Kempstowe,  where  her  hus- 
band's forejGathers  had  lived  for 
generations. 

And  this  mistress  of  the  mansion 
is*  the  first  of  the  group  that  I  shall 
introduce  to  the  r^er.  She  stands 
on  the  last  step  of  the  broad  flight 
leadingup  to  the  hall  door,  apparently 
just  r^y  to  mount  that  handsome 
bay  mare,  which  a  groom  is  holding 
with  both  hands,  while  a  gentleman 
keenly  glances  over  the  iraddle  and 
bridle  arrangemente,  in  order  to 
assure  himself  that  all  is  indeed  safe 
before  that  precious  little  £arm  is 
trusted  to  mount.  The  close-fitting, 
plain  habit  shows  a  figure  slight, 
almost  girlish  still,  but  of  rare  grace 
and  symmetry;  the  little,  round 
Spanish  hat  leaves  exposed  a  beatt- 
t^ul,  bright,  clear,  brunette  &oe, 
wltii  a  noble,  sensible  brow  and 
brilliant  flashing  hazel  eyes,  and  a 
merry,  yet  gentle  and  womanly 
mouth.  The  foot  that  she  places 
for  cme  moment  on  her  husband's 
broad  pahn,  and  the  hand  with 
which  she  so  firmly  grasps  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle,  are  aUke  sli- 
der, small,  and  well  shaped.  The 
voice  that  says, '  Thank  you,  Fred,' 
to  her  husband,  and  '  Tou  may  let 
go  her  head,  Wilson,'  to  the  groom,' 
is  a  clear,  ringing,  melodious  one :  it 
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is  the  voice  of  a  jojmg,  high-bred, 
light-hearted  woman.  She  is  Mrs. 
TonBonhj,  the  wife  of  Frederick  Pon- 
flonby,  Esq.,  the  rich,  young,  happy, 
beautiful,  and  admired  mistress  of 
Kempstow^whichisnot  called  Kemp- 
stowe  Hall,  or  Manor,  or  Grange,  or 
anything  but  simply  'Eempstowe,' 
the  seat  of  the  Ponsonbys. 

The  'Fred'  who  has  just  been 
*  thanked '  must  be  the  next  in  order 
of  description;  not  alone  because  he 
is  lord  of  the  soil  for  many  an  acre 
round,  Master  of  the  best  pack  in 
the  counly,  and  owner  of  fair  Kemp- 
stowe,  but  because  he  has  been 
found  worthy  of  obtaining  the  hand 
of  that  peerless  equestrian  on  the  bay 
mare.  Many  other  ladies  are  going 
out  for  a  ride  on  this  fine  fieptecnber 
afternoon — Mrs.  Ponsonl^  is  the 
cynosure  of  a  large  party — ^but  Mr. 
Ponsonby  draws  on  ius  glove  now, 
and  prepares  to  mount  h^  own  big, 
brown,  handsome  roadster,  'Erin.' 
He  does  not  offer  to  play  lackey  to 
any  other  lady.  He  is  a  young  man 
of  seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  tall, 
and  slight,  with  strongly-marked 
features;  an  aquiline  nose,  and 
clearly  cut  mouth ;  large,  cool,  blue 
eyes ;  a  pale  face ;  and  blond  hair, 
whiskers,  and  moustacha  He  is 
unmistakably  thorough-bred.  And, 
see !  there  must  be  something  good 
indeed  concealed  xmder  the  cool 
exterior  to  call  forth  that  sudden, 
momentary  fash  of  love  and  pride  on 
the  cheek  of  his  wife  when  their  eyes 
meet  as  she  bends  forward  'quiet- 
ing '  the  restive  bay  with  hand  and 
voice ;  and  he  turns  round  to  watch 
the  rest  of  their  party '  to  saddle.' 

There  are  no  lack  of  cavaliers, 
therefore  Mr.  Ponsonby  does  not 
leave  his  fair  guests  to  the  merdes 
of  the  grooms  by  refraining  from 
the  part  of  a  lackey  on  their  behalf. 
Captain  Forrester— fiuniliarly '  Char- 
lie Forrester ' — the  dean's  son,  who 
is  here  nominally  to  look  after  his 
sister  (the  latter  being  dreadfully 
addicted  to  winning  the  hearts  of 
the  wrong  men),  is  arranging  the 
reins  in  the  hsjid  and  the  stirrup  to 
the  foot  of  that  pretty  girl  on  the 
chesnut  with  a  tc«idemess  and  care 
that  would  cause  the  heart  of  his 
affectionate  noother  to  quail  with 
mighty  anger  and  fear  could  she 


behold  it.  Mrs.  Fonresiar  is  hap- 
pily spared  the  sight  through  an 
opportune  indidgence  of  her  after- 
luncheon  nap.  She  is  also  spared 
another  sight  that  might  wring  her 
maternal  heart  even  more  sorely, 
and  that  is-^-^.  But  the  picture 
deserves  a  freah  paragraph*     * 

Standing  some  little  w(^  apart 
from  the  group  at  the  flight  of  steps 
— a  shoETt  way  down  the  drive,  in 
^t,  as  if  she  had  walksd  that  &r 
to  meet  the  horses--is  a  young  lady 
of  about  nineteen  or  twen^.  She  is 
a  gloriously  handsome  girl:  fair- 
complexioned,  blue-eyed,  golden 
locked;  her  figure  is  full,  magni- 
ficently developed,  and  traught  with 
active  grace  of  movement.  There 
is  not  much  repose  about  her;  her 
face,  lovely  as  it  is  in  shape  and 
feature,  is  more  lovely  from  its  ever- 
changing,  animated  expression.  She 
is  now  standing,  with  her  habit 
thrown  up  over  her  left  arm,  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Greville,  a  dark  man  with 
I)enetrating  dark  eyes,  and  one  of  the 
purest  outiines  of  face  it  is  possible 
to  behold.  His  manner  and  appear- 
ance are  x)ohshed  in  the  extreme; 
usually  there  is  a  dash  of  super- 
cOiousness  over  all,  but  he  has  laid 
that  aside  as  he  stands  speaking  to 
Flora  Forrester.  For  the  lady  is 
Miss  Forrester,  the  dean's  daughter; 
and  the  reason  why  it  was  well  for 
Mrs.  Forrester's  peace  6f  mind  that 
her  nap  prevented  her  viewing  this 
colloquy  was,  that  Mr.  Qreville  had 
the  name  of  a  'clever  fellow  who 
lived  well,  did  the  thing  in  style 
upon  nothing,'  and  the  reputation 
of  not  caring  much  what  became  of 
the  hearts  he  won,  despite  of  his  cha- 
racter, with  little  seeming  difiSculty, 

'  It's  a  shame  to  take  that  hoiad 
akmg  the  hard  roads  at  the  pace 
Mrs.  Ponsonby  is  sure  to  set  us  the 
example  of  going.  Miss  Forrester; 
so  for  Firefly^s  fuSsa,  if  nothing  else, 
let  us  take  a  quiet  cantw  through 
some  of  these  exoaedingly  rural  and 
turfy  lanes.' 

'  No;  it  can't  be  done,  Mr.  Gre- 
ville.  You  heard  Charlie  tell  me  I 
was  to  ride  with  him.  When  my 
brother  issues  his  orders  I  must 
obey,  you  know,  especially  when  he 
sacrifices  Kate  Elton  for  me.' 

'  Take  my  horse  back,  then,'  said 
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Mr.  Gh^eTille  to  the  groom,  who  had, 
cnriotualy  enough,  led  up  the  horses 
of  these  two  together.  'Take  my 
horse  back  when  Miss  Forrester  has 
mounted.  I  dislike  these  huge 
riding  parties,'  he  continued,  turn- 
ing gravely  to  Flora,  '  so  I  shall 
stay  at  home  this  afternoon,  and  test 
the  resources  of  Fred  Ponsonby's  li- 
brary. I  must  say,  though,  I  should 
haye  ei^yed  a  canter  over  the  turf.' 

Flora  f^liped  the  grayel  with  her 
whip,  and,  I  am  a&aid,  thought 
Charlie  a  nuisance.  Before  she 
could  answer,  however,  Oaptain 
Forrester  himself  came  up  to  them 
hastily. 

'  I  say,  Flora,'  he  began,  depre- 
catingly,  '  you  won't  mind,  will 
you?  I  shall  not  be  able  to  look 
after  FirejQy  and  you  after  all,  for 
that  chesnut  of  Eate  Elton's  is 
ahnost  more  than  she  can  manage, 
and  I  am  going  to  keep  by  her  side, 
and  alter  the  curb  if  she  can't  hold 
him.    You  won't  mind,  eh  ?' 

'  Not  at  aU,  Charlie,'  answered 
Flora,  candidly ;  and  as  her  brother 
ran  back  to  'see  to  the  chesnufs 
curb,'  and  Mr.  Greville  gave  her  a 
hand  up,  she  added,  'I  don't  care 
much  for  the  lide  they  are  going 
to-day,  Mr.  Greville;  we  will  go 
through  some  of  these  pretty  lanes, 
if  you  please.' 

And  apparently  Mr.  Greville  did 
please,  for  his  horse  was  not  led 
back  to  the  stable;  and  that  was 
the  way  Charlie  Forrester  'looked 
after'  his  beautifol  dster  Flora,  of 
whom  her  family  expected  great 
things  in  the  matnmomal  way. 

Those  two  yotrng  ladies  around 
whose  horses  so  many  men  have 
congregated  are  the  Misses  Gimil^er. 
Caroline  Gambier,  the  elder,  is  too 
clever,  too  '  sharp,'  to  be  altogether 
pleasing  at  all  times,  but  she  is  very 
pretty  and  attractive,  nevertheless. 
She  has  a  determined  £soe  and  man- 
ner, speaks  emphatically,  and  is  very 
danng.  By  some  she  is  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  nsitor  in  a  country 
house  where  idle  young  men 
abound,  for  she  has  the  trick  of  ap- 
propriating them  to  herself  in  a  way 
that  causes  their  &thers  and  mothers 
(the  latter  especially)  to  tremble  for 
their  fatoie  safety.  But  the  keen, 
bright  blue  eyes  had  not  done  any 


serious  damage  during  the  four 
years  she  had  been  out  This  cam- 
paign at  Eempstowe  was  an  oppor- 
tune thing,  therefore,  for  she  was 
one-and-twenty,  and  had  begun  to 
think  that  it  would  not  answer  to  be 
witty  and  amusing,  and  to  induljge 
in  cynical  flirtations  and  rivalries 
much  longer  without  any  good 
arising.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  three  days  she  had  spent  at 
Eempstowe  had  been  fax  livelier 
than  the  ones  preceding  her  arrival; 
she  was  invaluable  in  originating 
ways  and  means  of  passing  the 
hours  pleasantly.  She  was  a  capital 
actress  herself,  and  therefore  was 
eager  to  get  up  private  theatricals. 
As  yet  she  had  only  succeeded  in 
moving  them  to  try  charades,  but 
these  had  been  such  brilliant  suc- 
cesses that  tiie  theatricals  were  de- 
cided ujxm;  and  it  now  only  re- 
mained to  have  one  of  the  large 
rooms  fitted  up  with  a  stage,  to 
select  a  play,  and  to  '  cast '  the 
characters  so  that  aa  many  heart- 
burnings as  possible  should  be 
avoided. 

Agnes  Gambier,  a  year  or  two 
younger  than  her  sister,  less  shrewd, 
and  decidedly  prettier,  had  reined 
up  close  to  Caroline  on  this  occasion 
with  the  kincUy  motive  of  preventing 
her  sister's  ei^oying  the  undivided 
attention  of  PhUip  Morton,  a  man 
who,  from  having  recently  become 
possessed  of  what  sounded  like  fiibu- 
lous  wealth,  was,  deservedly,  an 
object  of  the  greatest  interest.  He 
had  made  his  &rst  appearance  in 
the  London  world  during  the  pre- 
vious season;  and  as  he  possessed,  in 
addition  to  his  wealth,  a  great  and 
undefinable  charm  of  manner  and  an 
uncommonly  handsome  person,  it 
was  no  sooner  known  that  he  was 
to  be  the  Ponsonbys'  guest  during 
the  early  part  of  me  shooting 
season,  than  everybody  else  was 
fired  with  the  desire  of  being  in- 
vited to  Eempstowe. 

The  rest  of  the  group  around  the 
Gambiers  was  composed  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, a  young  Irishman,  who,  from 
being  very  good-looking  and  univer- 
sally agreeable,  was  popularly  sup- 
posed by  the  anxious  mothers  of 
neiresses  to  be  a  mercenary  fortune- 
hunter  ;  Sir  TJlric  Lyster,  a  baronet. 
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who  was  not  quite  so  happy  or 
amiable  as  he  would  hays  been  had 
not  Philip  Morton  diTided  attention 
with  him ;  the  Hon.  George  Beraers, 
a  man  who  for  years  had  not  enjoyed 
an  individuality  of  his  own^,  but  who 
was  simply  known  as  *  Sir  Ulric's 
ftiend/  and  who  was,  in  truths  as 
mean  a  hangeivon  and  eater  of  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich  man's 
table  as  ever  existed,  yet  looked 
a  well-bom  gentleman,  and  was,  to 
those  beneath  him,  an  undeviatingly 
haughty  one.  His  mind  was  haxassed, 
also,  on  this  occasion,  for  he  could 
not  make  it  up  on  a  certain  point : 
doubts  had  arisen  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  to  attach  himself 
to  the  new  comer,  Philip  Morton, 
who  appeared  to  be  of  a  most  lux- 
uriantiy  free  and  generous  disposi- 
tion, and  quit  the  firm  but  not  bril- 
liantly remuneratiye  hold  he  had 
upon  Sir  Ulric  Lyster. 

Young,  lovely,  coquettish  Lady 
Si  Glair  was  also  quietly  defeating 
any  small  plans  Miss  Qambier  might 
have  fprmed  as  to  undivided  inter- 
course with  Philip  Morton  during 
this  ride.  The  sharp,  vivacious 
Guoline  was  no  matoh  for  feury-like 
Lady  St  Glair,  whose  blue  eyes 
always  looked  unutterable  things, 
and  whose  dulcet  tones  always  rang 
io,  the  most  bewilderingly  Efympathe- 
tic  way  in  the  ears  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  of  the  season.  Even 
now,  though  she  only  arrived  yes- 
terday, and  brought  in  her  train  her 
pet  saddle-horse,  she  is  mounted  on 
one  of  Philip  Morton's.  Lord  St. 
Glair  from  the  window  of  the  library 
sees  this  lovely  lady,  whom  he  has 
taken  to  be  the  pride,  torment,  and 
continual  agitation  of  his  declining 
years,  smiling  down  into  the  fiftce  of 
the  handsome  owner  of  the  steed 
whose  neck  she  is  patting  so  fondly ; 
and  he  growls  out  a  deeper  oath  of 
impatience  at  the  gout,  which  pre- 
vento  his  accompanying  her.  'What 
she  wotUd  ride  that  hidf-foreign  fel- 
low's horse  for  I  can't  imagine,'  he 
mutters ;  '  and  in  the  evening  she 
will  be  singing  with  him,  I  suppose, 
some  of  those  wretehed  Ihings  about 
his  "  sunny  Spain."  Hang  the  fellow, 
I  wish  he  had  stayed  l£ere.'  And 
Lord  St.  Glair  hates  Philip  Morton 
for  a  minute  or  two,  as  he  thinks  of 


what  a  sweet,  innocent,  easily-led 
child  she  was  when  he  married  her 
two  years  ago,  and  of  how  she  has 
altered.  And  while  he  still  stands 
there  gazing,  the  party  who  are  to 
occupy  the  britzka  take  their  seate 
and  drive  off;  Sir  Ulric  Lyster  gete 
up  into  his  dog-cart,  in  which  he 
has  put  a  pair  of  horses  tandem,  and 
the  equestxians  disappear  one  by  one. 

An  elderly  man  in  a  jealous  rage 
not  being  a  pleasant  companion,  I 
shall  follow  them;  but  first  I  will 
present  Philip  Morton  a  little  more 
mlly  to  the  reader. 

It  has  been  said  that  Lord  St.  Glair 
spoke  of  him  as  a '  half-foreign  fel- 
low,' and  this  phrase,  with  his  lord- 
ship, meant  great  disparagement. 
Truly,  as  he  sat  on  the  back  of  a 
wicked-looking  horse  of  some  breed 
evidently  as  pure  as  our  own  racers, 
but  of  a  different  build,  his  appear- 
ance did  not  belie  the  term.  His 
dark,  glossy,  wavy  hair  was  brushed 
back  off  an  olive-tinted  &uce,  whose 
hue  had  never  been  gained  under  an 
English  sun;  he  was  tall,  lithely 
ramer  than  strongly  made,  and  his 
grace  of  gesture  and  rapid  ease  of 
motion  marked  him  out  distinctly, 
even  in  a  crowd.  He  had  an  ani- 
mation of  speech  and  a  publicly 
displayed  chivalrous  bearing  towards 
women,  and  an  eager,  unconventional 
warmth  of  manner,  that  gave  strong 
evidence  of  either  foreign  blood  or 
foreign  culture.  It  was  the  latter. 
•RngliBh  on  the  &ther's  side,  he  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  hiis  life  in 
Spain,  in  the  land  of  that  mother 
wnom  he  had  never  known,  but  from 
whom  he  had  inherited  the  glowing, 
passionate  appearance  and  manner 
which  caused  him  (now  he  had  come 
into  great  and  unexpected  property 
through  the  opportune  demise  of  one 
of  his  &th^s  relatives)  to  seem  like 
an  embodiment  of  the'Gid'  to  the 
English  ladies,  who  were  only  ac- 
customed to  tiieir  cooler  and  less 
demonstrative  countrymen.  Those 
years  of  his  life  which  had  not  been 
spent  in  the — house  the  office — of 
one  of  his  maternal  uncles,  a  mer- 
chant in  Madrid,  had  been  passed  in 
Mexico,  whither  he  had  gone  nomi- 
nally to  further  the  interests  of  the 
firm,  but  in  reality  to  taste  the  de- 
lights of  that  wild,  sporting,  adven- 
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turoiui  life  for  wMoh  lie  had  sighed 
so  aidently  that  his  presence  in  the 
oiflee  iraa  almost  nseless.    Bomotirs 
of  all  these  doings  had  heralded  his 
advent  in  the  ftehionable  English 
irorld,  and  tinged  his  past  with  ro- 
mascice,  and  tlm)wn  such  a  halo  of 
interest  aroond  him  as  made  him 
the  lion  of  the  da^f .    What  with  his 
handsome  &ce,  and  chlTalrotifl  man- 
ners>  and  long  purse,  and  that  staiong 
dash  of  the  foreign  element  in  him, 
his  popularity  was   such   tiiat  he 
seemed  in  a  &ar  way  of  being  spoiled 
and  made  conceited.    He  wa£  the 
cause,  though  he  did  not  suspect  it 
yet,  of  more  than  one  of  the  Mr  stars 
I  have  mentioned  shining  at  Eemp« 
stowe  at  present.     Mrs.  Forrester 
had  quitted  her  home  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Close,  deserted  her  husband, 
whose  duties  confined  him  pretty 
strictly  at  the  time,  and  gone  to 
great  expense  as  regarded  nnllinery, 
for  the  sake  of  Philip  Morton.    Tes, 
this  handsome,  young, '  half-foreign 
fellow'  had  been  the  means  of  ren* 
dering  desolate  the  dean's  hearth, 
and  badly  served  the  dean's  dinner, 
for  a  time ;  for  Mts.  Forrester  would 
have  considered  that  she  was  neglect- 
ing her  duty  as  a  Christian  niother 
had  she  not  brought  her  beautiftil 
daughter  Flora,  and  flashed  her  he* 
fore  the  eyes  of  this '  poor  Mendless 
young  man,  who  would  surely  fall  a 
victim  ere  long  to  some  such  de- 
signing girl '  (I  am  not  sure  that  she 
did  not  say  minx) '  as  Carry  Gkunbier.' 
Carry  Gambier  herself  had   come 
down— throwing  over,  to  do  so,  amost 
promising  invitation  to  the  Earl  of 
Wilton's  Irish  castle — on  the  strength 
of  Philip  Morton's  liking  for  the 
guitar,  upon  which  instrument  she 
performed.    Bather  to  her  astonish- 
ment, she  had  found  her  strams  had 
fiiiled  of  their  power  to  please  last 
night,  when  Lady  St.  Clau  had  es- 
tablii^ed  a  rival  guitar  movement. 
Agnes  Gambier  neither  played  at 
him  nor  sang  at  him,  nor  did  she 
profess  a  delighted  readiness  to  ride 
one  of  his  rampant  Andalusian  steeds, 
as  did  Lady  Si  Clair ;  but  no  one 
listened  more  attentively  than  she 
did  to  his  tales  of  Mexican  adventure 
and  Spanish  romance ;  to  stories  of 
how  he  had  figured  in  that  bufEalo 
hunt  or  this  bolero ;  to  his  rapturous 


reeolldotions  of  ttie  old  life  under  the 
wann,  impassioned  sun  of  glowing 
Spain. 

But  as  th^  ride  away  out  into  the 
open  country,  it  is  not  with  Caroline 
that  he  interchanges  sentences  of 
half  mook,  half  real  sentiment ;  it 
is  not  to  Agnes'  languid  eyes  that 
his  own  deep,  passionate  ones  sxe 
turned.  It  is  not  by  the  side  of 
beautiful,  golden-haired  Flora  For- 
rester that  he  rides.  Lady  St.  Clair, 
the  loveliest  ftiiy  queen  he  had  even 
dreoipad  of,  has  summoned  him  to 
her  bri&le-rdn  with  one  of  her  half- 
imperious,  half- childish  petulant 
glEuaoes,  and  after  having  given  him 
ner  right  hand  '  to  button  her  gaunt- 
let, because  she  can't  let  go,  hifi 
dreadfcil  horse  pulls  at  her  so,'  she 
has  given  him  to  understand  that  it 
is  her  will  and  pleasure  that  he 
shall  remain  by  her  during  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon ;  andPhilip 
Morton,  as  he  bows  low  on  receipt  of 
these  orders,  looks  &x  £com  ill-pleased 
at  the  arrangement 

CHAPTER  n. 

vtsasifL's'B  LEGS  versus  UZSS  FOB- 
bebtbb's  FEBLnras. 

'Poor  old  St.  Clair!'  saidMr.Pon- 
sonby  to  his  wife,  when,  after  having 
placed  some  miles  between  them- 
selves and  Eempstowe,  he  looked 
round  and  saw  the  undiminished 
assiduity  of  Lady  St.  Clair's  cavalier. 
'What  a  little  blue-eyed  iSend  she 
is.    How  is  it  you  are  such  friends?' 

'  I  won't  have  you  call  Ida  names, 
Fred,  even  in  joke.  I  cannot  bear 
it.  She  is  foolish  sometimes— at 
least  I  have  been  afraid  so  of  late— 
but  she  is  such  an  old  friend  of 
mine  that  I  don't,  if  I  can  possibly 
help  it,  want  to  thiTilr  of  her  as  a 
married  flirt' 

'  My  dear  girl,'  replied  her  hus- 
band, 'if  you  open  your  eyes  you 
can  think  nothmg  else,  I  should 
imagine.  I  shouldn't  have  cared  if 
she  had  fixed  upon  Lyster,  or  For- 
rester, or  any  of  the  others,  in  feet; 
but  with  this  "  child  of  nature,"  this 
darling  of  fortune,  upon  whom 
women  of  such  beauty  and  fascina- 
tion as  Lady  St  Clair  haven't  been 
in  the  habit  of  smiling,  this  hand- 
some young  fellow,  who  looks  like 
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a  01080  between  a  brigand  and  one 
of  Vandyke's  portraits,  with  him  a 
flirtation  will  be  dangerous.' 

'To  whom,  Fred?'  aaked  Mrs. 
Pdnsonby,  eagerly. 

'  To  both,  probably/  replied  her 
hnsbcmd ;  '  to  your  firiend  Ida  de- 
cidedly/ 

'  Fied,I  don't  think  it;  I  wiU  not 
belieye  it/  said  the  lady,  eamestly. 

'Well,  I  only  know  this/  said 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  good-hnmouiedly^ 
'  that  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry, 
were  I  old  and  gouty,  to  see  my 
wife  risk  her  neck  by  getting  on 
the  horse  of  the  hero  of  the  day, 
and  electing  him  to  button  her 
gloves.  Come,  Ihfts.  Ponsonby,  take 
Sibyl  on  the  curb.  Hallo  I  stop  a 
moment,  though;  I  don't  see  FI01& 
Porrester.' 

No ;  Flora  was  not  of  the  party. 
At  the  very  moment  at  which  they 
missed  her  she  was  with  Mr.  Gre- 
Tille,  riding  slowly  through  a  narrow 
lane,  the  hedges  of  which  rose  high 
on  either  side. 

'  Ah  r  began  Mr.  Greville,  after  a 
long  pause,  during  which  he  had 
been,  unobserved  by  her,  intently 
marking  the  expressive  iSftoe  of  the 
lady,  who  rode  oy  his  side.  '  Ah !' 
(making  this  preliminary  note  half 
a  sigh  and  half  a  long,  deep  breath 
of  intense  satisfiKition), '  I  have  but 
one  drawback  to  perfect  happiness 
at  present,  Miss  Forrester.  I  have 
been  riding  on  in  a  state  of  almost 
ideal  enjoyment;  in  £ei.ct,  I  have  been 
selfishly  happy.' 

'  How  so;  and  what  is  the  draw- 
back? Happy  man,  to  have  only 
one  barrier  between  yourself  and 
felicity !    I  have  so  many.' 

*  Flora/  replied  Greville,  bending 
down  to  pat  his  horse's  neck— a 
position  which  enabled  him  to  look 
'tip'  into  her  eyes — and  throwing 
a  mournful  cadence  into  his  tones, 
'  I  mean  the  "  felicity  "  I  [am  en- 
joying this  afternoon.  Heaven 
knows  after  this  I  shall  taste  little 
enough.'  He  paused ;  buf  as  Flora 
would  not  ask  him  '  Why  ?'  he  pre- 
sently continued :  '  The  drawback  I 
alluded  to  was  the  thought  that  I 
liad  inveigled  you  into  tamng  a  soli- 
tary ride  with  a  dull  companion, 
"  out  of  your  great  charity,'*  when 
a  Ibx  pleasanter  one  was  open  to  you.' 


'Far  pleasanter  what?'  intei'ro- 
gated  Flora;  '  ride  or  companion  ?' 

'  Both,  perhaps/  said  Mr.  Greville, 
laughing. 

'  Don't  let  that  consideration 
trouble  you,  then,  any  longer/  said 
Flora,  quietly.  'I  don't  think  I 
should  have  found  a  pleasanter  one.' 
(Did  she,  in  her  tuin,  mean  '  ride/ 
or 'companion?') 

'  Flora,  I  have  been  selfishly, 
dangerously  happy/  he  bent  for^ 
wara  again  now,  but  this  time  it 
was  not  to  caress  his  horse,  but  to 
imprison  in  a  strong  clasp  the  beau- 
tiful hand  of  Flora  Forrester. 

The  hand  was  not  withdrawn; 
the  glittering  sapphire  eyes  were 
turned  upon  him  unwaveringly,  and 
the  tones  of  her  voice  were  un&ltex^ 
ing,  as  she  said — 

'  Why  do  you  say  "selfishly"  and 
"dangerously?"  for  /,  too,  have 
been  happy.'  And  having  made 
her  confession,  she  turned  her  crim- 
soning fece  away  from  him  rapidly. 

'  But  I  cannot  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife,  Plom/  he  said,  speaking  with 
a  cruel  tenderness  that  he  well  knew 
hovt  to  employ;  and  as  he  said  it  he 
gazed  with  even  more  earnestness 
into  Ihe  now  paling  fece  of  the  girl 
fiom  whom  he  had  won  the  half- 
confession — of  the  woman,  who  was 
beginning  to  feel  tricked  and 
wounded. 

She  gave  him  neither  word  nor 
look  now.  She  lode  on  erect,  out- 
wardly cahn,  but  inwardly  feeling 
considerably  more  agitation  than  she 
cared  this  gentleman  should  see  who 
'  could  not  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.' 

'  Flora/  he  said  presently,  deter- 
mining to  soothe  her  woimded  pride 
now,  as  he  might  want  her  co-opera- 
tion hereafter  in  a  scheme  that  had 
as  yet  only  feintly  develoi)ed  itself 
in  his  brain,  '  Flora,  though  you 
cannot  return  my  love,  I  know  you 
too  well  not  to  feel  assured  that  you 
will  forgive  the  presumption  which 
has  led  me  to  tell  you  liiat  my  heart 
is  yours,  solely  yours,  even  though, 
at  the  same  time,  honour  compels 
me  to  add  that  I  must  not  attempt 
to  win  your  hand  in  return.  Say, 
Flora,  though  you  cannot  love  me 
you  will  be  my  friend?' 

She  felt  wronged,  injured.  He 
had  led  her  on  to  this,  and  now  he 
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-waa  coolly  rejecting  the  love  she  had 
almost  offered  him,  the  love  he  must 
have  read  in  her  eyes  in  that  one 
brief,  passionate  moment  heard  in 
her  tones,  seen  in  her  richly  suffused 

fiwe;  but 

Yes,  she  felt  wronged  and  injured ; 
but  still,  when  he,  with  that  melo- 
dious voice  of  his,  and  that  fervent 
yet  polished  air,  pleaded  for  her 
'  Mendship '  in  place  of  the  love  he 
had  been  assiduously  seeking  during 
these  last  few  days,  ^e  could  not  re- 
fuse it  Outwardly  he  had  spared 
her  pride,  though  she  felt  in  her  soul 
that  he  knew  what  was  passing  in 
her  mind.  Outwardly  he  had  spared 
her  pride ;  and  though  now  she  deter- 
mined with  all  her  force  and  will  to 
uproot  the  tenderer  feelings  that  he 
had  striven  to  plant  she  coidd  not 
resist  the  witohery  of  a  manner  that 
was  never  steered  to  rust  through 
a  too  long  cessation  of  the  art  of 

C'  using.  So  she  gave  him  her 
d  in  '  friendship,'  and  he  raised 
it  to  his  lips  and  unpressed  such  a 
passionate  kiss  upon  it  as  caused 
tiie  indignant  blood  once  more  to 
mount  to  Flora's  &ce.  She  coidd 
not  trust  herself  to  speak  now ;  but, 
with  an  undefined  feeling  that  soli- 
taiy  int^oourse  with  Horace  Gre- 
ville  might  not  be  conducive  to  her 
future  peace  of  mind,  she  gave  Fire- 
fly her  head,  and  did  not  relax  her 
sharp  gallop  until  she  drew  rein  at 
the  broad  night  of  steps  at  Eemp- 
stowe  entrance-hall.  She  sprang  to 
the  ground  before  he  could  dis- 
mount to  assist  her,  but  he  was  by 
her  side  the  next  moment. 

'  Flora,'  he  began  in  low  tones, 
'  you  will  not  utterly  destroy  my 
Mth  in  woman  by  refusing  to  fulfil 
the  promise  bo— -so  tenderly  given, 
will  you?  When  I  test  it  I  shall 
find  your  Mendship  staunch?' 

'  Yes,  yes ;  of  course,'  she  answered, 
hurriedly,  but  with  burning  cheeks 
('Why  would  the  man  remind  her 
of  tiie  terribly  misplaced  tender- 
ness?' she  thought).  'But  do  let 
me  go  in  now,  Mr.  Greville,  and  do 
not  make  so  much  of  so  littie.' 

'  Dearest,  dearest,'  and  Flora  did 
not  know  how  to  resent  or  put  a 
stop  to  these  epithete, '  I  have  your 
promise,  then.  In  my  dark  life 
there  is  one  bright  spot— your  love 


— ^Mendship  I  mean.'  He  allowed 
her  to  pass  now,  and  Flora  flew 
up  stairs  to  her  own  room,  feel- 
ing that  she  disliked — no,  dreaded 
Mr.  Greville.  '  That  man  will  be 
disagreeable  to  me,  I'm  sure'  she 
thought,  as  she  slowly  prepared  to 
dress  for  dinner.  '  This  morning  I 
thought  I  cared  for  him,  but  I  must 
have  been  mistaken;  he  intereste 
me  and  frightens  me  a  little;  and 
altogether  I  wish  I  had  not  indulged 
in  a  quiet  canter  through  a  "turfy 
lane"  with  him.'  And  then  flora 
Forrester  shed  some  burning  tears 
of  excited  mortification,  though,  as 
she  truly  said  to  herself,  the  feeling 
that  would  have  merged  into  deep 
love  for  him  had  died  out 
*  The  tramping  of  horses'  hoofe  out- 
side shortiy  afterwards  informed  one 
or  two  anxious  watohers  within  the 
walls  of  Eempstowe  that  the  riding 
party  had  returned.  Horace  Gre- 
ville had  taken  up  his  position  under 
a  tree  on  the  lawn,  for  the  express 
purpose,  as  it  seemed,  of  offering  a 
particularly  fine  flavoured  dgar  to 
Philip  Morton  on  his  return.  At 
least  that  is  what  he  did  as  soon  as 
ever  Mr.  Morton  had  assisted  to  her 
fact  the  lovely  little  lady  who  had 
been  endeavouring,  not  altogether 
unsuccessfully,  to  bewitoh  him.  The 
two  gentiemen  sauntered  about  on 
the  lawn  together  for  some  littie 
time;  and  when  they  separated -they 
were  rather  intimate,  considering 
how  aloof  Greville  had  hitherto  held 
himself  from  the  '  new  man.'  Be- 
fore dinner  that  day  Greville  knew 
that  Morton's  wealtii  was  not  feibu- 
lous,  for  the  young  man  was  remark- 
ably frank  as  to  lus  affurs. 

*  I  very  seldom  trouble  myself 
about  any  one,'  Horace  Greville  re- 
marked, as  they  were  ascending  the 
steps, '  for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
I  rarely  meet  with  any  one  sufficiently 
interesting;  you  are  an  exception. 
Will  you  pardon  something  I  am 
going  to  say  that  borders  on  advice?' 

He  had  a  very  seductive  way, 
when  he  willed,  to  men  as  well  as 
women ;  he  was  a  good  many  years 
older  than  Philip ;  he  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  an  elegant  cynic; 
above  all,  the  man  he  addressed  was 
warmhearted  and  &ank.  The  reply 
to  his  question  was — 
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'  Say  on.  I  am  flattered  by  the 
fiict  of  yonr  intereet  being  aronsed 
on  my  behalf.' 

'  This  is  my  caution,  then.  Take 
care  yon  are  not  trapped  into  a 
declaration  to  one  of  the  fortnne- 
hnnters  in  that  house,  who  one  and 
all  regard  you  as  fiur  game.  There 
is  only  one  girl  here  who  has  not 
oome  down  hoping  to  carry  out  cer- 
tain Tiews.'  'Pshaw!  man;  I  know 
iJI  you  can  say '  (Morton  had  inter- 
rupted him  with  an  impatient  ex- 
cliunation).  'But  I  tell  you  I  am 
right.  There  is  only  one  girl  who 
has  a  heart — if  you  can  win  it  you 
are  lucky;  the  rest  have  only  cal- 
culating machines.  So  be  careM 
of  them  all^  save  Miss  Forrester.' 

'Miss  Fonesterl  Ah!  indeed. 
She's  the  dean's  daughter,  isn't 
she?'  asked  Morton,  indifferently, 
for  his  head  was  full  of  admiration 
for  the  tiny  Venus  by  whose  side  he 
had  spent  the  last  two  hours.  '  She 
is  a  buidsome  girl,  that  Miss  For- 
rester,' he  continued, '  but  too  tall, 
too  stately  a  beauly.  Now  I  came 
from  the  land  of  "  stately  beauty ;" 
therefore  I  want  a  contrast ' 

'  Sudi  as  Lady  St  Glair  offers, 
eh?' ai^ed  GrsTille, laughing.  And 
though  Morton  laughed  too,  the 
blood  darkened  his  brow  as  he 
parted  with  his  new  friend. 

When  he  reached  his  own  room 
he  seated  himself  by  the  writing- 
table,  and  fell  to  sketehing  heads, 
the  outline  of  which  all  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  graceful 
li^e  one  of  Lady  Si  Glair ;  and  as 
he  sketohed  he  held  converse  with 
himself— not  connectedly,  as  I  shall 
write  it  down— for  he  was  not  so 
tolaJly  unlike  his  fellow-creatures  as 
to '  think '  in  unbroken  sentences. 

'Halte-la;  hold  hard,  PhiUp 
Morton;  where  is  your  rough  gal- 
lantry leading  you  in  this  land  of 
circumspection;  you  are  young  in 
the  ways  of  life,  my  friend— in 
the  ways  of  such  life  as  this,  at 
least' — so  plainly  said  the  eyes 
if  not  tiie  tongue  of  this  model 
of  his  order,  Mr.  Greville;  'you 
must  not  soften  the  natural  harsh- 
ness of  your  voice  and  manner 
to  suit  the  gentle  ear  and  eye  of  a 
lovely  English  lady  who  is  kind  to 
you,  and  sweet  and  good,  and  inno- 

voL.  n.— NO.  vr. 


cent  as  an  angel,  lest  that  lovely 
lady's  name  i^ould  be  mentioned 
lightly.  He's  a  good  fellow,  no 
doubt,  that  Greville,  but  if  he  only 
knew  how  I  longed  to  choke  that 
laugh  of  his,  when  he  indulged  in  it 
after  uttering  Lady  Si  Glair's  name ! 
Ida  St.  Glair— Ida  Gourtenay  (her 
maiden  name  was  ever  so  mudi 
prettier  than  the  one  she  now  bears). 
Ida!  that  was  my  mother's  name; 
singularly  enough!  Ida  Morton^ 
and  a  very  sweet  one  it  is  too. 
There  maybe  some  truth  in  what 
he  said  about  these  girls.  Well, 
their  heartlessness  does  not  matter 
to  me,  for  I  want  none  of  them. 
Flora  Forrester  seems  to  be  a  £e^ 
vourite  of  his ;  ^I  wonder  he  don't 
marry  her  himself,  if  that  is  the 
case,  instead  of  offering  her  to  other 
people.  I  can't  cateh  the  innocent, 
connding  eroression  of  her  brow  and 
^e ;  thaf  s  better,  that  last  stroke ; 
warmer  than  heaven,  purer  than 
earth,  her  glances  are.  Such  a  &iry 
as  she  is,  and  such  a  brave  jbiiy 
too,  without  being  coarse  and  roughs 
or  strong-minded,  as  your  gallant 
women  too  often  are.  I  m^  re- 
frain from  talking  to  her  to-night 
though — for  not  a  shadow  must 
darken  that  spotless  &me,  through 
her  kindness  to  me.  I  shall  not  l^se 
this  England,  I  fear,  after  all;  I'll  go 
back  to  the  "  old  glad  life  in  Spain." 
After  this  perusal  of  his  secret 
thoughts,  we  may  safely  come  to* 
the  conclusion  that  Philip  Morton 
was  not  an  evil-disposed  Don  Juan, 
as  more  than  one  of  ^e  {nriy  had 
been  wrathfuUy  disposed  to  regard 
him  previous  to,  and  during  the 
ride,  that  afternoon.  But  he  was 
wrong  in  supposing  it  necessary  to 
throw  any  additional  softness  into 
either  voice  or  manner,  when  he  ad- 
dressed Lady  Si  Glair,  for  both  were 
naturally  only  too  thrillingly  soft 
and  haimonious;  this  was  an  error 
of  judgment,  not  of  heart ;  the  latter 
he  might  have  worn  upon  his  sleeve 
without  fear  of  prying  eyes  dis- 
covering aught  inere  that  should 
not  have  been.  And  so  with  a  clear 
conscience  he  rose  up  to  dress  for 
dinner,  leaving  the  table  scattered 
over  with  sketehes  of  female  heads — 
all  fidnt  attempto  at  reproducing 
Lady  Si  Glair's  charms. 
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AUT  m  MODEBN  BUBOPE : 

REMARKS  ON  THE  FOREIGN  PICTURES  NOW  IJf  LONDON. 


WHATEVEB  inay  be  tlie  mte- 
deeds  of  the  aroMtect  of  the 
Intematicaitd  Exhibition  boildisg, 
he  hafi  at  least  one  merit — he  has 
provided  a  pictuie  gallery  in  which 
Bome  hundreds  of  pictures  can  be 
"well  hung,  well  lighted,  and  seen  in 
comfort, — or  woisild  be  seen  in  oMn- 
fOTt  bnt  for  the  sort  of  lonyre-board 
'Vrhich  he  has  put  along  the  bottom 
of  the  froirt  wall,  and  which,  when 
set  wide  open,  as  it  always  is  on  a 
cold  day,  lets  the  east  wind  blow  foil 
on  the  feet  and  legs  of  those  who 
•venture  to  examine  the  pictures 
during  snch  weather  as  we  had 
shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition.  And  whatever  be  the 
sins  of  the  CommisaicmeiB,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  th^y  have  procured 
such  a  collection  of  recent  pictures 
as  never  before  was  brought  to- 
geiher.  Let  us  then,  having  sur- 
vived so  fiur  'the  colds,  catarrhs, 
and  thousand  ills/  incident  to  in- 
considerate exposure  to  Captain 
Eowke's  extraordinary  apparatus — 
the  latest  and  greatest,  and  surely 
nerer-again-to-be-equalled  effort  of 
scientific  ventilation  —  and  pretty 
well  unriddled  the  eccentiicities  of 
the  Commissioners'  arrangement  and 
catalogue,  ask  the  patient  reader  to 
stroll  with  us  through  the  gallery, 
and,  as  we  glance  rapidly  over  the 
contributions  of  the  several  coun- 
tries, endeavour  to  arrive  at  some 
conception  how  tax  iAiey  are  indica- 
tive of  national  character,  and  what 
they  tell  us  respecting  the  actual 
state  of  contemporary  art. 

For  this  is  the  great  charm  of  the 
gallery — ^the  opportunity  it  affords  for 
seeing  almost  at  one  view  what  has 
lately  been  done  and  is  now  doing  in 
art  throughout  Europe.  It  is  need- 
less to  repeat  that  such  an  oppor- 
tunity has  never  been  afford^  be- 
fore. The  nearest  approach  was 
made  in  the  French  Exposition  Uni- 
verselle  of  1855 ;  but  that  was  can.- 
fined  to  the  works  of  living  artists, 
and  in  manyrespeois  was  very  in- 
complete. In  our  Exhibition  the 
Commissioners,  having  decided  that 
the   collection   was   to   consist   of 


'works  of  modem  art,'  left  each 
country  to  put  its  own  coaistruction 
on  the  texm,  only  as  a  sort  of  guide 
announcing  that  the  Ikiglish  paint- 
ings would  commeuce  from  1762,  so 
as  to  include  the  works  of  Hogarth, 
the  real  founder^  of  the  English 
school.  The  consequence  has  been 
a  strange  chaos  of  eonclusionB. 
France,  for  certain  reasons.  Which 
she  has  set  forth  at  length,  limits 
her  Qelectiott  to  works  produced 
since  1850,  except  in  the  case  of 
artists  who  have  died  since  that 
year  (and  were  bom  after  1790), 
when  works  are  admitted  which 
have  been  executed  since  1840. 
Belgium  takes  the  birth  of  the  king^ 
dom,  1830,  as  her  starting-point. 
Austria  would  gladly  have  gone 
back  a  century,  lake  England,  had 
suffici^  space  been  allowed ;  as  it 
is,  she  commences  (under  protest) 
with  Fiiger,  who  died  in  18 18. 
Italy  be^s  with  Canaletto  (1697- 
1780),  and  Zuccarelli  (1702-1788); 
whilst  Spain  chooses,  as  the  Kestor 
of  her  school,  Madrazo  (bom  in 
1 781),  whom  the  catalogue-maker 
has  converted  into  Miachazo.  The 
department  of  Fine  Art,  therefore, 
aflbrds  no  such  ready  means  of  com- 
parison as  that  of  Lidustrial  Art, 
which  is  strictiy  confined  to  articles 
produced  since  1850;  but  it  sup- 
plies .  materials  by  which,  with  a 
littie  patience,  the  task  of  com- 
parison can  be  very  fairly  worked 
out. 

With  the  broad  arrangement  of 
the  pictures  the  reader  is  probably 
famih'ar.  The  eastern  half  of  the 
gallery— that  is,  all  of  it  lying  on 
the  left  as  you  ascend  the  great  cen- 
tral staircase— is  occupied  by  British 
art ;  the  western  half  is  devoted  to 
foreign  art  We  will  begin  with  the 
foreign  section. 

You  enter  first  the  French  depart- 
ment, and  are  at  once  in  a  new 
world.  In  subject,  conception, 
mode  of  treatment,  feeling,  colour, 
even  in  size,  the  French  pictures 
differ  widely  from  the  EngUsh.  A 
Frenchman  would  not  have  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  in  telling  you  that 
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their  difference  is  coDunenaiizatd 
'wiih  tkeir  superiority.  £Yex7 
FuBOchmaii  is  profoundly  convinced 
Hmt  the  French  cufaool  of  art  ib  the 
jBb«t  in  the  uniyerM,  sad  that  every 
other  is  good  in  proportion  as  it 
anpicndnifttes  to  it.  DifEerenoe 
therefore  betokens  Inferiorily,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  diffsrenoe  is  the 
wSmmtj.  But  to  an  Engiish  ^ye 
the  ^French  pictures  diffior  aa  much 
fieom  those  of  the  great  schools  of 
old  OS  th^   do  &om  the  Biodem 

Sh;  floid  henee  a  sturdy  patriot 
he  tempted  to  draw  a  oon- 
cliision  preciseiy  opposite  to  iSiat  of 
the  Parisian.  Dinerence,  however, 
we  may  readily  admit,  is  in  itself  no 
proof  of  in&oority;  and,  without 
giving  up  our  own  views,  it 
would  he  wdl  if  before  broadly 
condemning  any  school  we  were  to 
examine  its  productions  as  &r  ast 
may  be  from  its  own  point  of  view, 
tempering  a  hasty  judgment  1^  a 
BeooUection  of  foreigu  misconoep<- 
tions  of  our  own  efforts. 

Assuredly  the  French  pictures 
will  grow  in  the  estimation  of  the 
general  visitor  in  proportion  as  thoy 
are  dwelt  upon,  just  as  they  do  in 
tiiat  (rf  the  professional  student 
French  art,  in  &ct,  is  very  sedudng 
to  tiiose  who  are  for  a  wMle  subject 
to  its  blandishments.  It  hasal^- 
liancy,  clearness,  power,  a  vivid 
conception  of  purpose,  a  sharp 
logioal  precision  and  vigour,  an  aur 
of  confidence,  security,  and  know* 
ledge,  which  the  student  finds  diffi- 
cult to  resiBt  In  the  days  of  David 
-^the  painter,  not  the  king — French 
art  leavened  more  or  less  that  of  the 
whole  (Continent  There  was  a 
reaction  afterwards,  and  it  seemed  as 
&ou^  the  Gralhc  influence  was  pass- 
ing away  and  the  Teutonic  as- 
suming tiie  ascendancy.  But  the 
pendulum  is  swixiging  back  again, 
and  among  the  rising  painters  ot  the 
Ccmtinent,  French  taste,  (x  French 
practice,  is  once  more  the  vogna 

Firench  contemporary  art  is  on  the 
whole  very  well  represented.  There 
axe  the  great  canvases  fix>m  the 
liuzambourg,  YersaiUes,  and  other 
national  buildings ;  a  tolerable  euUing 
from  tiie  treasures  of  the  Emperor, 
Pyiaoe  Napoleon,  Count  de  l^Xomy, 
and  other   leas  distinguished  but 


not  less  entfausiastie  collectors,  and 
these  are  supplemented  by  oontiibn- 
tions  sent  by  the  artuts  themselves. 
Few  remarkable  names  are  missing, 
though  of  some  the  examples  are 
unworthy.  On  entering  the  rocxu 
the  eye  is  arrested  by  tiie  huge 
battle-pieces — clever,  spirited,  n^ 
exquisitely  French-Hill  ofiSarings  ex- 
clusively to  the  glory  of  tiie  nation 
or  the  Emperor— curious,  and  not 
uninteresting  in  their  way,  if  only 
as  psychological  studies,  but  hardly 
belonging  to  tiie  region  of  Fme  Art 
Maclise  has  shown  too  impressively, 
in  his  *  Meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher,'  how  a  great  battle  should 
be  coDomemorated  for  us  to  dwell  on 
these  stage  displays. 

From  them,  therefore,  and  their 
appropriate  companions,  the  gaudy 
portraits  of  the  f^nch  marshalB,  we 
turn  to  the  works  of  the  really  great 
painter&  Of  those  who  have  them- 
selves passed  away,  Ary  Scheffer  emd 
Paul  Delaroche  are  the  greatest 
represented  here.  By  the  former 
there  is  only  the  '  8t  Augustine  and 
St  Monica,'  an  earnest,  noble  work, 
in  colour  too  pale  and  unreal,  per- 
haps, to  satisfy  an  eye  accustomed 
to  the  gbwing  hues  of  healthy,  ac- 
tive life,  or  to  the  subdued  splendoiur 
of  Titian  or  of  Beynolds,  but  assort- 
ing well  with  the  devout,  almost 
ascetic,  feeling  of  the  picture.  Dela- 
roche's  chief  work  is  his  '  Marie- 
Antoinette.'  The  unhappy  queen — 
a  life-size  figure— walks  forth  from 
the  room  where  she  has  heard  her 
sentence,  with  a  calm,  queenly  bear- 
ing, resolved  to  meet  her  fate 
worthily,  and  yet  showing,  as  the 
jeers  of  the  brutal  crowd  assail  her 
on  every  side,  how  her  woman's  heart 
yearns  for  one  touch  of  human  sym- 
pathy. This,  perhaps,  is  the  gremdest 
single  figure  Delaroche  ever  painted, 
the  truest,  the  most  thoughifal,  and 
that  which  makes  the  most  direct 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  specta- 
tor. The  remark  is  ofben  heard  that 
the  countenance  is  too  impassive. 
Dwell  (m  it  for  a  moment,  however, 
and  you  will  feel  that  the  'painter 
intended  to  represent  an  assumed 
impassiveness,  and  that  in  that  dM- 
cult  effort  he  has  been  successful. 
But  in  order  to  give  importance  to 
the  queen  he  has  sunk  the  whole  of 
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the  other  fignies  in  obscoriiy.  It  is 
<mly  when  yonr  eye  gets  accnfitomed 
to  the  obBcnrity  that  yon  leoognize 
through  the  open  door  the  malignant 
oonntenances  of  the  judges,  the 
guards,  or  the  envenomed  rabble. 

Delaroche  has  another  large  pio 
tare,  '  A  Martyr  under  DiocletiaD/ 
a  beautiful  and  imaginatiYe  work, 
but  one  which  has,  for  our  taste, 
too  much  of  that  peculiar  sentiment 
which  French  painters  lore  to  throw 
around  subjects  of  this  class.  He 
has  also  three  small  pictures— mere 
studies,  in  &ct,  but  of  wonderful 
power — ^the  family  of  Jesus  watching 
m>m  their  chamber  window  the 
procession  on  its  way  to  Golgotha ; 
their  return  after  the  Crucifixion; 
and  the  Virgin  contemplating  the 
crown  of  thorns. 

At  the  head  of  the  living  painters 
of  France  stand  by  general  consent 
Ingres  and  Delacroix.  Each  has  here 
only  a  single  picture.  ThatofLigies 
is  simply  a  nude  figure  the  size  of 
life,  entitled  'The  Source'  (in  the 
English  catalogue  inaccurately  ren- 
d^led  '  The  Spring').  A  well-known 
fVench  critic,  spleaking  of  English 
paintings  in  which  young  ladies  are 
represented  in  scant  drapery,  says 
that  he  is  always  shockedl  when  he 
looks  at  such  pictures,  because,  al- 
though there  is  never  anything  shown 
that  even  a  Puritan  would  care  to 
conceal,  the  &ir  ones  look  so  con- 
scious, so  much  as  though  they  were 
going  to  cry  out '  for  shame,'  that 
out  of  very  modesty  he  is  compelled 
to  turn  aside  his  face.  Gerteinly, 
neither  in  M.  Ingres's  picture,  nor  in 
any  other  of  the  many  similar  ones 
here,  is  there  any  reason  for  a  like 
deUcacy.  They  conceal  nothing;  and, 
like  our  first  parents,  are  naked  and 
not  ashamed — ^though  it  may  be  not 
exactly  for  the  same  cause.  M.  In- 
eres's '  Source '  we  must  suppose  to 
be  an  illustration  of  a  Greek  idea. 
But  the  lady  is  certainly  not  a  di- 
vinity, and  certainly  not  a  Greek — 
simply  a  disrobed  Parisienne.  The 
figure  is  admirably  drawn — observe 
espedally  the  skilfal  expression  of 
hands  and  feet  —  cleverly  though 
coldly  painted,  and— uttorly  unin- 
teresting, except  as  the  work  of  a 
man  of  eighty,  in  which  respect  it  is 
almost  a  marveL 


Delacroix's  picture,  the '  Murder  of 
the  Bishop  of  Li^ge,'  is  full  of  vigour 
and  spirit,  but  exaggerated,  murky, 
oonfosed,  and  conventional,  and,  if 
one  may  say  so  of  a  favourite  work 
of  one  who  is  regarded  by  French- 
men as  the  prince  of  colourists,  ill- 
coloured. 

As  a  principal  work  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  rising  artists  of 
France,  Gerome's  'Ave,  Cffisar  Im- 
perator,  morituri  te  salutant,'  must 
not  pass  unheeded.  It  is  a  produc- 
tion of  unquestionable  power,  careful 
study,  and,  despite  some  peculiari- 
ties of  drawing  and  colour,  of  great 
technical  skill:  but  what  is  repul- 
sive in  the  subject  is  not  rendered 
less  so  in  the  treatment. 

As  examples  of  a  class  of  pictures 
essentially  French  may  be  noticed 
the  tremendous  'Vision  of  Zacha- 
riah,'  by  M.  Laemlein ;  Flandrin's 
ma^iificent  study  of  a  young  man, 
— ^though  why  he  should  have  chosen 
such  a  spot  to  rest  upon  it  is  hard  to 
imagine;  the 'Pillory' of  M.Glaize; 
and ' Illusions  Perdu'  of  M.  Gleyre. 
M.  Gleyre's  picture  is  the  best  of 
the  &vourite  Parisian  semi-poetical, 
semi-classical  pictures  in  the  room. 
It  is  the  old  alfogory  of  man  review- 
ing the  departed  joys  of  life ;  a  com- 
mentary on  the  text '  Vanity  of  vani- 
ties,' not  very  hard  to  read,  but 
sufficientiy  obscure  to  induce  the 
'  Art  Journal '  (always  fond  of  invent- 
ing tities  to  pictures,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting those  of  the  painters),  to 
inscribe  under  an  engraving  of  it 
given  some  time  back  in  that  journal, 
'  The  Evening  Hymn,'  and  that 
though  there  sits  in  the  galley  a 
winged  Cupid,  laurel-crowned  min- 
strels, and  the  like ! 

But  if  we  linger  thus  over  the  first 
few  French  pictures  that  meet  the 
eye,  how  shaU  we  ever  get  through 
the  thousand  and  one  of  this  and 
other  nations  that  remain  ?  Well,  it 
is' just  the  £Ekte  that  befaJs  all  who 
visit  the  gallery;  and  we  must  do 
as  others  do— linger  while  we  may, 
and  break  off  when  we  must 

We  will  then  pass  over  Cabanel's 
vast  apotheosis  of  St.  Louis,  tJiough 
it  has  won  itself  a  place  in  the 
Luxembourg,  •  and  his  almost  as 
large  Satyr  carrying  off  a  pearly- 
skinned  Nymph,  though  this  is  the 
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private  property  of  the  Emperor, 
and  18  very  proYocative  of  a  thesis 
on  French  taste  and  f^rench  paint- 
ing ;  pass  over  Paul  Baudiy's '  For- 
tune and  Child/  his  'Leda;'  An- 
herfs  'Confidence/  and  'Eeyerie/ 
and  all  the  other  classical  and  semi- 
classical  subjects,  whether  nude  or 
draped;  also  the  'Angelic  Saluta- 
tion/ of  Duval ;  and'  a  fsa  better 
work  the  '  Si  Francis/  of  Benou^ 
viUe,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  reli- 
gious works,  whether  scriptural, 
historical,  or  legendary,  and  descend 
at  once  to  lesser  panels  and  moro 
mundane  themes.  For  in  even  the 
most  cursory  glance  at  a  French 
gallery,  Meissonnier  must  not  be 
overlooked  whoever  elae  ia  neglected. 
Meissonnier  is  the  prince  of  boudoir 
painterB,  the  idol  of  Parisian  sa- 
lons. He  takes  an  old  courtier  at 
his  desk,  a  duchess  at  her  table,  or 
some  equally  insignificant  theme, 
and  on  a  few  square  inches  of  panel 
elaborates  it  as  though  it  were  a 
miniature,  yet  leaves  it  without  a 
trace  of  ^e  pencilling ;  and  frivo- 
lous as  you  may  deem  the  subject 
and  misapplied  the  labour,  so  per- 
fiBct  in  its  way  is  the  tiny  picture 
that  you  cannot  choose  but  admire 
it,  whilst  the  proudest  and  wealth- 
iest of  the  French  capital,  and  of 
otiier  capitals  also,  contend  eagerly 
ibr  the  treasure  at  a  price  more  than 
equal  to  its  weight  in  gold.  Now 
and  tiien  he  essays  a  somewhat 
ktfger  and  more  venturesome  work, 
and  of  this  class  one  of  the  best  is 
here — 'The  Bravos/  a  couple  of 
hired  assassins  of  a  bygone  time 
listening  nervously  at  a  closed  door 
to  tiie  coming  footsteps ;  a  work  vi- 
gorous as  one  of  Cattermole's,  but 
finished  as  only  Meissonnier  can 
finish  it  We  will  not  stop  over 
Meissonnier's  imitators,  Chavet  and 
Plassan,  though  their  works  are 
hardly  inferior  to  their  master's,  and 
though  one  of  them,  Plassan's 
'  Morning  Pr^er/  is  the  property  of 
our  Queen.  For  we  must  just  stay 
to  point  attention  to  the  pictures  of 
Edooard  Fr^,  the  truest,  purest, 
and  worthiest  painter  of  homely 
cottage  interiors  with  groups  of 
simple  honest-hearied  peasant  clul- 
dren  in  Europe— our  own  excellent 
painters^    Webster    included,    not 


being  overlooked.  He  has  several 
of  his  charming  httle  pictures  here, 
very  various  in  quahiy ;  for  he  is  a 
very  variable  painter,  but  the  worst 
pleasing  and  the  best  exquisite. 

And  now  just  a  word  on  the  land- 
scapes. France  has  many  landscape 
painters,  but  produces  few  good  land- 
scapes. Some  of  the  best  aro  hero. 
We  have  landscapes  proper,  among 
others,  by  Bousseau,  I)aubigny,  Lam- 
binet,  and  Baudry;  sea  pieces  by 
Ziem,  Isabey,  Gudin,  and  the  like ; 
and  ihe  fiivourite  half  landscape,  half 
cattle-pieces  by  Troyon  and  Bosa 
Bonheur.  Buskin,  in  one  of  his 
Academy  Notes,  grows  irate  in  his 
denunciation  of  '  all  the  ugliest  and 
intensely  characteristic  qualities  of 
our  English  elms,  and,  indeed,  of 
our  English  trees  generally/  which 
he  declares  always  appear  to  him, 
'  as  compared  witii  i^:ench  trees,  to 
grow  in  paroxysms  of  mauvaise 
honie,  sticking  out  their  elbows 
everywhere  in  the  wrong  places,  and 
stiffening  themselves  agaonst  every 
breeze  that  would  bend  them  into 
grace,  till  all  their  leaves  stand  on 
end  at  last  in  sheer  misery  and 
shame  at  the  shapes  they  have  been 
got  into.' 

Now  turn  firom  this  tirade  to  the 
trees  in  any  other  of  these  land- 
scapes, and  say  what  you  think  of 
the  grace  and  beauty  of  French 
trees  as  you  have  them  represented 
by  French  painteis.  Could  any- 
thing better  answer  Buskin's  de- 
scription than  the  scrubby  scare- 
crows in  the  pictures  of  Daubigny, 
Lambinet,  or  even  Bousseau,  though 
his  are  by  &r  the  best  looMng  imd 
least  shimnefaced  ?  As  to  the  land- 
scapes themselves,  they  are  cleverly 
painted,  very  effective,  but  none  of 
them  evincing  that  hearty  yet  reve- 
rential out-of-door  worship  of  Na- 
ture, which  has  so  long  distin- 
gui^ed  our  native  landscape  pain- 
ters; and  yet  by  their  breadth  of 
trea1anent*and  unity  of  effect  they 
are  undoubtedly  more  impressive  and 
in  many  respects  truer  than  the  majo- 
rity of  the  more  laboured  efforts  of 
our  younger  landscape  painters  of 
the  minute  school  It  is  observ- 
able, that  notwithstanding  the  clear 
sky  of  France,  the  landscape  is 
almost  invariably  kept  low  in  UxdBs 
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and  a  lEbnsed  effect  giren  to  the 
leading  pnta,  by  enveloping  the 
rest  of  the  picture  in  an  nnwhole- 
same  hasse ;  the  raralt,  there  can  be 
little  doabt^  of  trosting  to  the  tra» 
ditioiis  of  the  fiithers  instead  of 
stadying  at  first  hand  the  great 
book  of  nature.  This  mode  of 
treatment  is  eqnaUy  recognizable  in 
Troyon's  grand  picture,  '  Oxen  go» 
iBg  forth  to  labour;'  but  here  the 
admirable  painting  of  tiie  animals, 
and  the  masterly  handling  of  the 
whole,  leave  the  eye  little  to  desire. 
Bosa  Bonheur's  conttibutian  is  the 
fiunous  Luzembouzg  picture  'Oat* 
tie  ploughing/  one  of  her  most 
cazefid  and  ima£fected  pcodnotions, 
and  one  in  which  her  power  of 
giving  movement  to  the  animals  is 
very  happily  dispk^vd. 

Before  we  leave  we  most  just 
notice  the  portraits,  especially  the 
female  portmits,  not  including,  how- 
ever, the  fail  length  nor  the  profile 
of  tiie  Empress,  for  these  are  by 
the  cosmopolitan  Winterhalter.  In 
painting  a  keen,  brilliant,  intellectual 
female  head,  the  Fnench,  we  fancy, 
ave  just  now  without  rivaLu  Look, 
for  example,  at  that  of  Bosa  Bonheur, 
by  Bubufe ;  tiiat  by  Bicard,  still  more 
piercing  and  inteUigent  of '  Mma  de 
0**V  ft  feuf  Pole,  we  believe ;  or  the 
milder  and  fEurer  ftce,  by  Hippolyte 
Flandrin,  of  'A  Girl  with  a  Carna^ 
tion,'  whieh,  oddly  enough,  tibe 
English  catalogue  calls  'A  young 
girl  embrddenng,'  having  appa- 
rently got  confused  between  a  VonlUt 
and  an  eyelet-hole. 

Next  to  the  French  are  hung  the 
Butch  pictures.  Holland  ocanes 
well  out  of  the  ordeaL  Sba  has  no 
large  paintings  —  nothing  in  the 
grand  style.  But  she  has  above  a 
handled  pictuses  of  cabioiet  size, 
seme  of  them  worthy  of  a  i^aoe 
itoigside  the  works  of  the  good  old 
Netfa«rland  masters;  and  all  worth 
loeking  at  For  example,  there  are 
SIX  or  more  Dntch  drawing^oom 
-ffiews  by  David  Bles,  that  are  nearly 
poifect  in  their  way.  One  (No  laaS) 
ia  ahnost  a  MeissoHiier  in  size 
aad  finish,  with  a  tender^  homely 
teUng,  such  as  MeisBonnier  never 
eipiesBed.  Notfajng  ean  be  more 
simple  tiiSB  the  tiiieme  or  mate  xe- 
fiaad  than  the    treatment;  it   is 


merely  a  young  mother  rocking  the 
cradle  of  her  first-bram,  over  which 
the  father  leans  playing  to  it  est 
his  violin;  but  the  uncoii8eioiia» 
happy  expression  of  tiie  whok 
mafees  it  quite  a  household  idyll. 
Then  there  are  other  genre  painters. 
Martens,  Janun,  and  the  Ten^i^ites, 
worthy  associates  of  Bles;  Boe- 
boom,  who  paints  quaint  national 
interiors ;  Y  erveer,  with  his  equally 
national  and  stUl  quainter  out-door 
scenes ;  Koekkoek's  neat  gieen-bor'^ 
dered canals;  Van Schendels' never-^ 
ending  candle-light  subjects,  afford- 
ing constant  wonder  to  the  nugocify 
of  visitors,  to  us  infinite  weariness ; 
Springer,  who  pamts  architectuial 
extenon  <hi  a  small  scale  better  than 
any  other  man  in  Euivpe ;  Israels, 
who,  having  been  stndymg  Troyoa 
and  the  Fr^oh  paysaguits,  works  on 
a  large  canvas,  yet  paints  national 
scenery  with  true  Dutch  gusto,  and, 
as  in  'The  l^iipwveck,'  (1253,)  nar- 
tive  incidents  with  genuine  pathos; 
and  deUdous  fruit  and  flower-pieces, 
by  Uppink  and  Yaa  0&  Among^ 
the  younger  landscape  painters  there 
is  a  growing  efibrt  after  French 
style;  and  in  some,  with  enlarged 
space,  there  seems  to  have  ansedL  a 
larger  manner:  with  all  its  fimlts,. 
Sugtenbronmer's  'Forest  Scene 'ia 
a  good  exami^  of  this  carder,  add 
so  axe  some  of  the  pictaxes  by  De 
Haas,  MoUinger,  and  others. 

Austrian  art,  which  comes  next  ia 
place,  is  essentially  imitative.  At 
one  time  her  artists  have  gone  to* 
Borne,  and  looked  at  ancient  art 
throng^  the  spectacles  of  MengB 
and  Winckehnann ;  at  another,  thi^ 
tell  us,  the  painters  of  England  hava 
been  their  model,  but  we  fancy  it  is 
as  th^  were  seen  in  Engliidi  en^- 
gxavings.  Of  late  years  Munich  and 
Dnsseldorf  have  plainly  given  the 
law ;  and  now  it  is  evident  that  the 
CGMoqueror  at  whose  proud  foot  Aus* 
tria  sifas  is  France.  You  will  not 
therefore  look,  or  looking  will  not 
find,  much  originality  Ibere;  but 
tiiere  is  a  good  deal  of  honest,  cwe-> 
fill  painting,  and  some  character. 
And  don't  let  your  official  catalogue- 
lead  ya«i  to  suppose  that  Austrian 
painters  farm  such  eanceptkinB  of 
the  'Yiigin  and  Child'  aa  tiiat 
there  assigned  to  FriedrichAmevlixig: 
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(No.  1073)*  AtoerUng  only  intended 
to  leptesent  an  ordinary  6T6iy-day 
Austrian  mother,  pleaeant^  pltimp, 
and  homely^  niifsmg  a  obabby  boy, 
and  entitled  it,  reasonably  enongh, 
*A  Mother  with  her  Child:'  it  is 
&e  offidoofl  catalogue  that  has  xe- 
dmstened  it  the  M^onna, 

German  art  is  too  large  a  snbjeet 
to  enter  npon  now.  In  its  higher 
phase  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  at  aU 
lepreeented  at  Kensington.  OoP- 
ncffios  has  sent  a  cartoon,  which, 
put  where  it  is,  is  never  seen 
or  never  recognized;  Overbeck 
and  Kanlbaoh  do  not  oonlxibute 
even  that  The  secondary  men, 
however,  are  here,  and  what  is 
the  actaaJ  state  of  the  &mous 
Dnsseldorf  and  Mxanch  sohool  of 
rehgions  art  may  be  seen  in  the 
smooth,  pretty,  saintly  series  (731-* 
741),  by  Helnrich  Miidce;  the  less 
effeminate  '  Si  John  and  St  Peter 
at  the  Beantifol  Gate,'  of  Bethel  of 
Dresden;  the  'Hofy  FtanHy'  of 
Oarl  Miiller,  a  work  of  great  refine- 
ment and  fine  fiseling,  bat  sadly 
eliminate,  and  the  'BaJsing  ra 
Jaims'  Daughter'  of  G.  Bitter, 
both  of  Berlin.  Of  the  yonnger 
romantiG  school  there  are  also 
examples,  a  oonspicnons  one  being 
Pilotys  enormoos  pictnre,  'Nero 
afteif  liie  Burning  of  Bmne,'  a 
work  everywhere  showing  ccxtarse 
power  and  considerable  imitative 
eapadty.  There  are  also  nnmeroos 
subjects  of  famOte  life,  some  of 
them  pieasofttly  painted  and  ohftrac* 
ienstic;  incident  pictures  of  all 
etasses;  and  many  landscapes,  far 
the  most  pttrt  tame  enongh  in  tiie 
drawing  but  terribly  strong  in 
colour,  and  all  constructed  on  sys« 
tem:  works  of  the  studio^  in  short, 
rainier  than  of  the  fields. 

The  pictures  of  Denmoric,  Nor^ 
way,  and  Sweden  fill  the  nett  room, 
and  not  finding  space  enough  there 
lii^  overflow  hito  the  side  gi^Hery* 
They  must  be  looked  ait  Ttiei« 
will  be  found  no  works  of  'high 
art,'->or  only  a  few  that  al>e  of 
tile  usual  imitative  ^pe,  redolent 
of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Paris.  But 
tiien  firam  each  oofantaj  come  seve- 
ral of  those  thoroughly  naikmal 
and  eharacterislie  scenes  whieh 
when  honostfy  ptinted,  M  lU  aT 


once  into  tihe  very  heart  of  the 
popular  life.  Such  are  Ezner's 
Danish  subjects;  and,  as  among  tiie 
most  characteiistic,  look  at  bds  '  Sxm* 
day  Visit  to  Grandpapa-^Islaod  of 
Amaek,'  with  the  best  room  of  the 
oomfortable  cottage,  in  which, 
tiiongh  brushed-up  for  Sunday 
company,  the  femiiy  of  fowls  movei^ 
about  untroubled,  the  curious  fust^ 
nituxe,  the  diild's  elaborate  head- 
ornaments,  the  peculiar  costumes, 
and,  withal,  the  delighted  \o6k  of 
the  mother  and  grond&ther,  and  the 
reverential  air  of  the  child  as  it 
addresses  its  little  carefolly  conned 
Sunday  speech  to  the  good  old  man. 
In  this  and  similar  pictures  isbe 
actual  handiwork  is  a  little  feeble, 
perhaps,  but  it  is  oonseieniious,  and 
sufficient  to  bring  out  tiioroi^hly 
the  purpose  of  the  picture.  Schidtf  a 
'  Omt  of  Uaniage,'  and  Madame 
Jenchan's  nearly  similar  scene 
(1527),  show  how  seriously  and  de* 
coi^onsly  such  matteis  are  managed 
in  I>Bnmark--the  fiither  of  the  young 
man  in  each  case  makmg  the  propo** 
sition  with  all  due  ibrmauly.  In  Nor- 
way we  have  several  pictises  in  Ifln 
manner  illustrstive  of  national  man- 
ners, but  of  a  higher  class  as  pami- 
ings,  by  the  most  popular  of  Not^ 
wegian  painters,  lidsnumd,  whose 
portrait  by  Miss  Lindegrin,  which 
hangs  in  the  centre  of  the  tooA 
(No.  2396),  on  the  boider^land,  as  it 
were,  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  might 
as  well  have  been  pointed  out  to  ma 
ntmuMTOUs  English  admirets  by  a 
word  in  tiM  Catalogue.  Sweden 
also  sends  some  interesting  Tepre- 
sentations  of  Swedish  and  likewise 
of  Lapland  life  and  manners;  and 
all  three  countries  have  besides 
numerous  native  landscapes — not 
always  commendable  as  works  of 
art,  but  fer  the  most  port  with  a 
strong  feeling  fev  kicatttiy,  a  feslini^ 
which  only  native  painters  usnally 
po6seas-4K>  that  altogether  the  on« 
rious  visiter  may  learn  not  a  little 
of  northern  habits,  customs,  and 
scenery  without  travelling  b^yoBdl 
the  Exhibition.  Some  of  the  land- 
scapes— those  of  Gtide  of  Norwi^^ 
fer  example— ave,  however,  admirafeie 
as  works  (^  art;  and  ^ere  is  a  lacge 
sea-niece  (i57})>  'Early  Morning 
off  tiie  Skaw/ by  SdCiiuKBt  of  Copen^ 
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faagen,  in  which  the  wftyes  are  as 
well  drawn  as  though  Stonfield  were 
the  limner  J  the  water  real  sea  water, 
and  nnmistakably  wet,  and  the  ^ect 
of  dawn  over  a  stozmy  sea  grandly 
given. 

Next  comes  the  Belgian  loam,  a 
room  to  linger  long  in  and  return 
to  again  and  again.  Here  the 
master-minds  aie  the  chiefe  of  the 
riyal  schools  of  Antwerp  and  Brus- 
sels, both  men  of  genius  and  painters 
of  exiraordinaiy  skill.  Gallait  of 
Brossels  has  the  popular  snf&age, 
but  Leys  of  Antwerp  is  the  object 
of  even  more  intense,  though  more 
limited  admiration.  Each  has  a 
European  reputation.  Each  may  be 
regaided  as  tiie  lepresentati  ye  of  the 
two  great  classes  of  historical  artists 
of  our  .time — ^the  dramatic  and  tiie 
minuta  Gallait  has  here  nine  pic- 
tures, all  of  large  size.  The  largest, 
but  least  interesting,  is  his  '  Abdi* 
oation  of  Charles  Y.,'  belonging  to 
the  Brussels  Museum.  Bia  master 
works  are  '  The  Last  Honours  paid 
to  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,'  and 
'  The  Last  Moments  of  Count  Eg- 
mont,' both  well  known  by  Marti- 
net's admirable  engravings.  The 
former,  a  commission  from  the  town 
of  Toumai,  is  one  of  the  noblest  gal- 
lery pictures  in  the  building— kurge 
in  sl^le,  forcible  in  expression,  and 
deeply  impressive.  '  The  Last  Mo- 
ments of  Count  Egmont' — ^belonging 
to'  the  Berlin  Museum — ^is  no  less 
grand  in  effect,  and  the  head  of  Eg- 
mont has  even  a  profounder  senti- 
ment His  more  recent  picture, 
'  The  Bemorse  of  Delilah,'  is  a  fine 
conception,  but  feebler  in  treatment 
and  more  French  in  style. 

Ley's  manner  is  a  thorough  con- 
trast to  that  of  GkiUait  Qallait  selects 
a  simple  incident,  tells  his  story  witii 
as  few  figures  as  possible,  and,  deal- 
ing with  lar^  masses  of  light  and 
shade,  only  mtroduces  such  details 
and  accessories  as  are  requisite  to 

S've  vraisemhlanee  or  emphasis  to 
8  narrative.  Leys,  on  the  other 
hand,  chooses  his  theme  with  a  view 
to  the  introduction  of  a  crowd  of 
persons,  fills  every  part  of  his  can- 
vas with  details,  avoids  shadows, 
and  finishes  every  object  with  mi- 
nute accuracy.  Leys  has  studied 
the  early  Qeirman  and  Netherlandish 


masters  till  he  has  come  to  think  as 
they  thought  and  see  as  they  saw. 
His  subjects,  for  the  most  part,  are 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  he 
paints  them,  apparently  without 
effort,  as  though  he  were  a  con- 
temporary. Of  all  the  multitude  of 
heads  in  his  pictures  not  one  be- 
longs to  the  present  age;  scarcely 
one  but  might  have  stept  out  of  the 
canvas  of  Holbein  or  Lucas  van 
Leyden.  Yet  there  is  no  suspicion 
of  borrowing.  He  is  a  learned  and 
conscientious  artist,  with  all  the 
minute  knowledge  of  a  historian 
and  the  i9fympal£ies  of  an  archs- 
ologist.  For  form,  physiognomy, 
costume,  architecture,  every  picture 
is  as  trustworthy  as  a  chronicle. 
You  have  before  you  in  each,  the 
men,  the  time,  and  the  circumstance 
of  which  it  treats ;  quaint,  dry,  and 
hard  at  the  first  reading,  but  hold- 
ing you  with  a  strange  fiusdnation 
if  you  peruse  it  studiously.  He  is 
a  colourist,  too,  dealing  with  the 
strongest  and  most  unmanageable 
hues  as  he  pleases,  and  moulding 
them  into  perfect  harmony.  But 
you  must  be  content  to  accept  his 
guidance,  or  you  will  find  hun,  as 
many  do,  aJmost  repulsive.  Sl^ig- 
eneyer  (of  Brussels)  follows  in  the 
wake  of  Gallait ;  indeed,  his  '  Chris- 
tian Martyr  imder  Diocletian  '— 
every  continental  painter  of  history 
has  his  '  Christian  Martyr ' — divides 
the  popular  fevour  with  Qallail^s 
'Egmont  and  Horn.'  Pauwels  (of 
Antwerp)  steers  between  the  two. 
He  has  a  couple  of  pictures,  '  The 
Widow  of  Artevelde,'  and  'The  Pro- 
scribed,' which  only  want  the  last 
vivifying  touch  of  genius  to  be  mas- 
ter-pieces. 

In  the  other  leading  branches  of 
art,  Belgium  is  likewise  great  Ma^ 
dou's  quiet,  humorous  subjects — '  A 
Bat  Hunt,'  '  Trouble-flte,'  and  the 
like,  are  universal  feivourites.  By 
Dillons  there  are  lively  and  admi- 
rably painted  scenes  from  the  femiliar 
life  of  Zeeland.  Bossuet  has  some 
clever  Spanish  street  scenes.  By 
the  veteran  Lies  there  is  a  picture 
worthy  of  his  fiune,  'Bamne,  Pil- 
lage, and  Confiagration.'  The  satin 
dresses  of  Willems  are  equal  to 
Terburg's,  whatever  the  rest  of  the 
picture  may  be:  but  he  is  an  im- 
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mense  ftvoTuite  ^th  the  admizers 
of  pamted  satin,  and  thoee  who  care 
for  this  kind  of  dexterity  will  do 
well  to  look  at  his  pictnies.  Then 
there  are  the  oonyersation  pieces  of 
Alfred  Stevens;  the  cattle  pieces 
of  Yerboekhoyen,  from  whom  our 
Cooper  leamt  to  paint  cows ;  and  many 
others  of  yaiious  orders,  all  excel- 
lent in  their  way:  and  altogether 
making  np  a  collection  that  does  no 
little  honour  to  Leopold's  tiny  king- 
dom, and  that  would  in  itself  form 
a  yeiy  creditable  and  suggestive 
exhibition. 

And  here  we  must  break  off.  In 
the  room  beyond  are  the  pictures  of 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Switz^land;  in 
the  side  gallery  those  of  Bussia, 
with  others  that  properly  belong  to 
l^e  rooms  we  have  iraversed,  and  a 
miscellaneous  gathering,  which  in- 
cludes somo  few  examples  of  the  art 
of  the  Uniited  States,  and  some — 
despite  the  Koran— of  that  of  Tur- 
key :  all,  however,  the  production  of 
one  man, '  Musuru»-Bey,  bom  184a.' 
But  f urflier  it  is  not  requisite  to  play 
tiie  part  of  guide.  The  pictures  of 
Spam  are  for  the  most  'peat  un- 
pteasant  in  subjed;,  and,  with  occa- 
sional flashes  of  power,  feeble  or 
unpleasant  in  trea£nent  Italy  has 
too  long  been  content  to  dwell  on 
her  ancient  glory.  She  has  now 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  a  foreign 
master ;  let  us  hope  that  in  the  les- 
ser matters  of  art  and  lit^»ture  she 
will  soon  become  equally  self-reliant 
But  let  us  not  be  supposed  to  imply 
tiiat  there  are  no  good  Italian  pain^ 
ings  in  the  Exhibition.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  are  exceedingly  dever, 
and  most  show  consid^^le  artistic 
dexterity.  But  there  are  certainly 
few  works  of  power.  We  have 
heard,  indeed,  once  and  again,  of 
men  of  more  than  promise,  self-re- 
liant, original,  imaginative,  emerging 
from  the  mass  of  public  imitators, 
especially  in  Florence;  but  they 
are  not  (^here.     The  best  gallery 


punting  from  Florence  is  '  The 
Expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,' 
by  Ste&no  Ussi,  a  lurge  picture, 
somewhat  too  melodramatic,  but 
original  and  masculine  in  style.  We 
must  also  givea  good  word  in  pass- 
ing to  F.  EDayez's  '  Taking  of  Jeru- 
salem ;'  the  Iconoclasts  of  D.  Mo^ 
relli;  the  Eevolution  Scene  in  1848, 
by  Cfaribaldi's  friend  Luigi  Zucooli, 
and  the  portraits  by  Gav.  Oapalti  of 
Bome. 

Much  more  cannot,  we  fear,  be 
said  for  Switzerland.  The  younger 
Swiss  painters,  in  tact,  seem  to  be 
on  a  hopelessly  wrong  track.  If 
they  mean  to  get  right  the  sooner 
they '  try  back '  the  better.  Bussia, 
let  us  before  parting,  commend  to 
the  reader's  favourable  regard. 
There  will  be  found  no  very  strik- 
ing pictures  on  the  wall  appro- 
priated to  her  artists.  She  spends 
freely,  liberally,  that  her  young 
painters  may  have  good  training 
at  Bome,  Munich,  or  Paris.  They, 
on  their  part,  work  doggedly,  and 
return  home  6xcellent--imitators. 
But  some  of  them,  or  others  who 
have  not  been  so  &voured,  take  to 
painting  the  men  and  scenes  tiiey 
see  around  them,  and  may  thus  in 
good  time  establish  for  Bussia  a  ver- 
nacular art.  Such  are  the  storm 
scenes  of  Aivazofisky ;  Popof s  '  Fair 
at  Nijni  Novgorod;'  Scherwood's 
peasant  groups;  Fedotofs  bour- 
geoisie; Jacoby's  'Lemon  Seller,' 
with  a  phiz  redolent  of  fan ;  and 
Eug^e  Duker's  well-painted  Livo- 
nian  views. 

We  have  thus,  afber  a  fashion,  run 
over  the  foreign  pictures.  The 
English  pictures,  of  which  there  are 
some  eight  hundred  in  oil  and  above 
six  hundred  in  water-oolour,  cover- 
ing the  whole  extent  of  the  school 
from  Hogarth,  Beynolds,  and  Gainch 
borough,  to  the  youngest  living 
artist  who  has  won  his  spurs, 
we  leave  for  another  day. 
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PERMIT  me  to  ffabant  to  tbe 
eonaideration  of  cme  bo  powerful 
in  tba  tehionftble  world  of  London 
aa  yovrftelf  the  urgent  neceflsity  that 
^dste  in  the  pTeeeot  day  &nr  tiie 
rescue  of  certain  bannless,  well-* 
disposed  personages  who  fiftll  victims 
to  a  poUcy  and  treofcmeat  both  cruel 
and  uncalled  for.  We  already  have 
Bocietiea  fbr  the  rescue  of  juTenile 
offenders,  of  young  women,  and  even 
of  houelesa,  starring  dogs;  bui 
poBSBflS  none  for  the  aid  of  a  class, 
not  Tery  numerous  it  is  true,  but 
still  one  that  is  utterly  helpless,  and 
most  deserving  at  the  hands  of  our 
oonmtiymeik* 

I  allude,  Bir,  to  those  Emperors^ 
Kings,  Crown  Princes,  Boyal  and 
Serene  Highnesses,  Bears  Apparent 
Heopeditary  Grand  Dukes,  Extcsordi*' 
nary  Ambassadors,  and  other  exalted 
foze^  peiXK)nages,  who,  dniisg  their 
BO^aum  in  our  beloved  land,  oie 
daily  sabgeeted  to  almoat  diaiaolical 
schemes,  and  cevtai&ly  to  a  sya* 
tematjc  ccranse  of  torture  at  the 
handfi  of  powerful  and  unscrnpu-* 
Ions  men^-^the  smritars,  forgen, 
ibundets,  and  general  artificers  in 
iron>  brass,  and  otheir  metals;  the 
dtvifen  of  wire,  the  blowers  of  glass, 
the  owners  of  cotton,  silk,  and 
woollen  mills ;  the  biewers  and  dia*- 
tillers  of  national  drinks,  tbe  boild*' 
ecs  of  ships,  both  inm  and  wood ; 
and  all  those  membeni  of  tiie  com^ 
nronity  (including  the  Qowmmeat 
dockyard  and  arsenal  authorities) 
who  constitate  the  manufiietuiing 
inteMat  of  Great  Bxttsin. 

SVom  the  moment  any  distin'* 
goiriied  fonqpoers  est  foot  upon  our 
shofes  they  are  victims  to  an  or^ 
ganized  pezaeeution.  They  may 
indeed  expect  and  appreciate  the 
innocent  gratification  to  be  derived 
from  the  inevitable  address  of  the 
mayor  and  corporation  of  Dover; 
from  the  presence  of  the  chairman, 
the  locomotive  superintendent,  and 
the  general  traffic  manager,  together 
with  the  perennial  bouquet  of  the 
South-Eostem   railway;   from  the 


tsiumphal  arch  at  the  Bricklayers' 
Arms  station;  and  from  their  en** 
thusiatic  ree^tion  by  the  household 
of  awest-end  hoteL  But  they  can* 
not  be  prepared  for  the  pertinacious 
invitations  and  irresistible  demands 
which  they  inmiediately  experience 
from  the  before-mentioned  producers 
of  national  beverages,  and  workers 
in  metals,  and  in  vitreous  and  tex- 
tile &brics. 

I  con  but  feebly  attempt  to  de- 
scribe tiie  miseries  of  illustrkms  but 
unhappy  trav^ers  in  one  of  those 
mighty  workshops  to  wfaieh  th^ 
are  forthwith  conducted.  From  tiie 
nature  of  the  case  every  operation 
wiU  then  be  [sianltaneotisly  going 
on,  whilst  the  maohineo!y  performs 
its  various  savage  fonctions  with  all 
the  unceasing  energy  that  staam  at 
high  presBUie  and  the  heartlesness 
of  owners  oon  produce.  But  I 
would  ask  you,  Sir,  to  try  to  con- 
ceive the  mental  agohies  which  must 
be  endued  by  tiie  inexperienced 
visiters,  who,  versed  only  in  the 
peaceful  punsuits  of  their  own  fius 
off  lands,  aie  now  hurried  amidst 
dm,  smoke,  flame,  and  men  half 
naked,  grimy,  and  of  forbidding 
aspect,  to  watch  the  mighty  N»* 
smyi^  hammer  flatten  masses  of 
glowing  iron  at  the  rate,  perhaps,  of 
two  hundred  bkyws  per  minute. 
Oonsider  tiienr  dii&cultM  in  under*' 
standing  the  complicated,  technical 
ez|rfaaations  that  are  pressed  upon 
them,  and  mauled  in  the  interpreta- 
tion amidst  tiie  deafening  clamour ; 
how  littie  they  will  be  able  thorough^ 
ly  to  comprehend  that  the  en^e 
which  can  deal  such  fearfhl  blows 
cm  also  genUv  cMCk  a  ntit;  but 
how,  aevertheleas,  they  can  gather 
thai  they  ore  expected  to  ooiMtact 
the  proffered  fruit  of  Barcelona  tt^ 
its  doom,  and  feel  bound  iQ  honour 
to  approach  their  alarming  task. 
Now  do  six-bladed  vertical  saws 
suddenly  start  from  repose,  and  in- 
spire them  with  horror  at  the  re- 
lentless havoc  made  amongst  de- 
fenceless planks.  They  must  bow, 
as  if  on  a  public  progress,  and  dis- 
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play  an  actiye  interest  in,  or,  at  the 
Tery  least,  a  demeanoxir  of  csdm  and 
gracious  approval  in  all  they  wit^ 
ness,  however  racked  their  minds 
may  be  with  thoughts  of  the  conse- 
quences should  any  of  the  machmefl 
break  loose  upon  them,  or  else  haply 
thoir  elaborate  or  flowing  oostomes 
be  involved  in  some  rote>tmg  shaft 
or  drum.  Should  the  sullen-Iooldng 
bed  of  a  planing  machine  insidiously 
advance,  it  is  impossiUe  for  them 
to  retire  through  their«  crowding, 
terrified  suite,  whose  retreat,  in  turn, 
is  cut  off  by  a  fervid  circular  saw. 
They  are  invited  to  draw  near  to 
roaring  fumaces,whose  doors  are  sud- 
denly opened  to  scorch  their  very  eyes 
out ;  and  at  the  sune  moment,  with 
scarce  a  'by  your  leave,'  fiends  in 
human  shape  drag  past  them  huge 
masses  of  iron  almost  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  and  showering  forth  clouds 
of  buining  sparks.  Brimming  cru- 
cibles of  molten  brass  crested  with 
sulphurous  green  flames  are  emp- 
tied, sputtering,  into  moulds  at  their 
feet  The  monotonous  humming  of 
the  endless  driving  bands,  and  the 
lazy,  rocking  action  of  the  shearing 
machine,  only  infinitesimaUy  com- 
pensate for  all  these  flaming,  screech- 
ing, and  thuadering  tenors. 

To  prove  thirt  thare  ought  to  be  a 
society  for  rascuing  such  noble  ob- 
jects, to  give  only  one  '  horrible  and 
heartrending'  instance  of  the  in- 
homan  treatment  to  which  august 

rsonages  are  in  our  day  exposed^ 
quote  verbaiim  (excepting,  of 
course,  a  slight  change  of  names) 
from  page  7  of  the  '  Times'  of  Sfr* 
tocday.  May  loth,  ultimo:-^ 

'  Birmingham,  Friday  evening. 
'  This  morning  His  Boyal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Dalecarha  went  to 
woayb  of  the  principal  factoriea. 
Among  them  were  Hessrs.  Gam- 
modow  and  Sons'  Inafls  foondiy; 
ICx:  Tillott's  steel-pan  works;  the 
Birmingham  Plate^jHaaa  Compaaiy^s 
works  at  Smethwiok,  where  Hii^ 
Boyal  Highaees  witnessed  the  pn>- 
eesB  of  Tnaniifafftairing  some  im*- 
manse  sheets  of  pbAe  glass ;  also 
Meaars.  Boyd  &  Hayfield's  glass 
works,  whm  some  new  procosoos 
in  melting  glass  were  explained  to 
him.     A  vudi  was  also  pcud  to 


Messrs.  Allen  <&  Co.'s  papier-m&ch^ 
works,  and  to  Mr.  HoUis's  works, 
where  the  process  of  electro-plating 
was  E^own.  .  .  .  Thence  His  Eoyal 
Highness  returned  to  the  Queen's 
Hotel  to  luncheon,  and  shortly  after- 
wards left  for  Crewe,'  <&c. 

I  leave  it  to  you.  Sir,  or  any  other 
sympathizing  persons,  to  try  and 
form  some  faint  notion  of  the  h&r 
rassed  state  of  the  royal  mind  at  the 
conclusion  of  such  a  morning's 
work ;  since  it  will  be  observed  that 
these  six  fiictones,  engaged  in  five 
distinct  trades,  were  only  'among 
some  of  those  visited.'  Was  it 
specially  arranged  that  the  son 
should  rise  as  early  on  that  day  as 
ho  would  at  midsummer  in  His 
Boyal  Highness's  country?  For  the 
whole  were  crammed  down  before 
lunch,  and  after  that  meal  the 
august  visitor  was  at  once  whirled 
aw^yfive  and  forty  miles  by  rail! 
Ls,  then,  His  Boyal  Highness's  diges- 
tion supposed  to  be  as  strong  as  the 
iron  of  his  native  land,  that,  after 
such  mental  and  physical  labours, 
no  peaceful  moment  should  be  al- 
lowed him  this  side  of  Crewe  ?  The 
picture  is  too  terrible  for  contempla- 
tion! 

I  would  venture  to  point  out  to 
yon  that  the  cmdty  practised  upon 
these  hapless  foreign  aristocrats  is  a 
double  one,  sinoe  not  only  are  they 
expected   unceasingly   to  undergo 

eysical  toil,  and  danger  to  life  and 
lb,  bat  they  are  also  supposed 
able  at  evexy  hour  to  receive,  digest, 
and  intelhgentiy  comment  on  any 
number  of  voluminous  details  poured 
into  their  ears  at  the  various  fiio* 
tories.  Against  the  owners  of  mills, 
the  distiUers,  and  the  brewers 
(though  the  latter,  perhaps,  axe  too 
prone  to  fill  the  hats  of  even  exalted 
parsons  with  carbonic  add  gas  from 
the  'wast  squares'),  there  cannot 
be  urged  all  the  suflfezings  inflicted 
by  the  blowers  of  glass,  the  drawon 
of  wire,  tiie  ahipHbuiiden,  and  the 
artifloars  in  netala.  The  former 
unfeelingly  seek  to  otertaoc  the 
intellect,  but  the  latter  would  en- 
danger tihe  body  as  welL 

During  their  stay  in  England  I 
would  have  Ibraigners  attend  any 
number  of  reviewa,  fiHes,  flower- 
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showBj  theatres,  and  any  other  exhi- 
bitions at  which  they  are  not  ex- 
pected, either  reaUy  or  feignedly,  to 
learn  or  understand  anything.  I 
would  agree,  also,  that  any  number 
of  addr^ses  should  be  presented ; 
for  such  InYolye  no  personial  danger, 
nor  need  it  even  necessanly  appear 
that  they  are  comprehended.  More- 
over, as  their  contents  are  always 
known  beforehand  to  the  recipients, 
the  reply  can  be  prejiared,  and  all 
embarrassment  thereby  obviated. 

But — and  herein,  more  especially, 
are  the  Government  dockyard  and 
arsenal  authorities  concerned — since 
if  any  British  subject,  for  an  intelli- 
gent and  honourable  purpose,  seeks 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  more  modem  and  ela- 
borate offensive  and  defensive  engines 
of  warfere,  he  will  probably  find 
great  difficulties  strewn  in.  his  path 
(even  if  it  be  not  altogether  closed 
to  him) ;  therefore,  I  say,  it  appears 
doubly  hard  that  these  authorities 
i^ould  hasten   to  overwhelm   the 


innocent  foreigner  with  all  those 
accumulated  details  which  offctimes 
they  so  carefiilly  withhold  from 
one  of  their  own  countrymen. 

Finally,  then.  Sir,  I  most  sincerely 
trust  that,  through  the  medium  of 
your  journal,  subscriptions  will 
rapidly  be  raised  thoughout  London 
society,  to  organize  troops  of  men, 
stalwart  and  above  being  bribed, 
who  shall  (especially  during  this 
season  of  the  Litematicnukl  "Rrhihi- 
tion)  receive  all  illustrious  visitors 
at  our  ports,  and  form  a  vigilant 
body-guard  during  their  stay ;  who 
shall  effectually  keep  off  the  active, 
insidious,  pertinacious  agents  of  all 
native  manufacturers,  and  shall 
rescue  any  imhappy  great  ones  at 
present  under  their  baleful  influ- 
ences; and  who,  as  long  as  their 
noble  charges  remain  in  Old  Eng- 
land, shall  preserve  them  safe  and 
sound,  both  m  body  and  in  mind. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  fiuthful  Servant, 
F.  D'E, 
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AMONG  the  many  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  Exhibition  of 
185 1,  and  the  subsequent  re-erection 
of  the  fairy-like  palace  at  Sydenham, 
not  the  least  is  the  facility  which  the 
bmlding  aJGTords  for  musical  per- 
formances on  a  more  extended  scale 
than  was  ever  before  practicable. 
While  we  write  we  seem  to  hear  by 
anticipation  the  swell  of  tone  and 
voice  from  the  throats  and  instru- 
ments of  four  thousand  performers 
united  to  give  the  chefa-cToeuvre  of 
Handel  as  tiiey  were  never  before 
given.     Our  readers,  when   these 

Eages  meet  their  eyes,  will  already 
ave  perused  the  accounts,  in  the 
daily  papers,  of  the  progress  of  this 
Festival ;  many,  indeed,  wiQ  be  still 
conscious  of  its  scarcely  departed 
echoes.  We  do  not,  therefore,  pro- 
pose to  write  of  the  performance, 
but  think  the  occasion  most  oppor- 
tune for  a  short  sketeh  of  the  sub- 
iect  and  the  man—a  subject  than 
which  none  can  be  more  delightfiil, 
and  a  man  than  whom  none  can  be 
found  more  worthy  to  be  celebrated ; 


the  very  high  priest  of  the  Art  of 
Music,  whose  works  are  so  well 
known,  and  whose  memory  is  so 
reverently  and  affectionately  che- 
rished by  Englishmen. 

What,  originally,  did  men  seek  to 
convey  by  l£e  word  "  Music?" 

The  word  ftovo-ticdr,  or  musiciaii, 
yras  applied  by  the  Greeks  in- 
differentiy  to  the  professor  of  any 
of  the  polite  arts,  especially  those 
patronised  by  the  Nine  Muses 
(Movo-oi),  whose  collective  name 
seems  to  be  derived  from  fi&crOai,  to 
inquire,  investigate,  or  speculate 
upon.  The  Romans  followed  their 
example.  Thus  Cicero  speaks  of 
orators,  painters,  poets,  and  abstract 
philosophers  as  uova-iKoi  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  tne  <l>va-iKOi,  or  stu- 
dents of  physical  or  natural  philoso- 
phy. Modems,  however,  have  re- 
stricted the  word  Music  to  the 
science  of  sweet  sounds,  the  most 

S leasing  discovery,  and   the  most 
elighl^  amusement  ever  afforded 
toman. 
We   find  in  sacred  story  that 
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mnsio  was  pnciased  and  brcmght  to 
a  OQDsideiable  degree  of  perfection 
among  the  Jews;  but  we  have  no 
data  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  the  state  of  the  art  among  them. 

Of  the  origin  of  music  in  historical 
times  little  is  known.  The  Greeks^ 
as  was  their  wont,  feibled  their 
deities  as  inventing  music.  The 
'seven  unequal  reeds  joined  with 
wax '  are  much  made  mention  of  by 
Yirgil  in  his  'Eclogues/  which  he 
adapted  from  Theocritus. 

This  instrument,  which  still  sur- 
viyee  under  the  name  of  Pandean 
pipe,  appears  to  have  "beesn.  one  of 
the  earhest  inventions,  and  is  the 
rude  progenitor  of  the  organ ;"  the 
ram's  nom  that  of  the  harsher  wind 
instruments ;  while  the  lyre  of  only 
two  or  three  strings  is  tiie  embryo 
harp,  and  the  dulcimer  is,  without 
doubt,  the  parent  of  the  modem 
pianoforte.  Ancient  &ble  ascribes 
to  Orpheus  the  £aculty  of  moving 
even  stones  and  trees  by  his  music ; 
an  old  epigram  also  informs  us  that  he 
procured,  by  its  means,  admission  to 
the  reahns  of  Pluto.  This  epigram 
has  been  amplified  by  a  Spaniard, 
and  thus  amusingly  translated  into 
English: — 

'When  Orpbeotwent  down  to  the  regloDs  belowt 

Which  men  are  forbidden  to  aee. 
He  toned  op  hie  lyre,  as  old  hlatoriea  show, 

To  aet  hie  Eoiydloe  ftee. 

*  All  hell  waa  astoniahed  a  person  so  wise 

Sionld  rashly  endanger  his  life, 
And  ventnre  so  fur,  but  how  great  their  sorprlse, 
When  they  found  that  he  came  for  his  wife. 

*  To  find  out  a  pnnishment  due  for  this  Ikalt 

Old  Pluto  long  imnaadBed  his  brain. 
Bat  hell  had  not  torments  sufflctent  he  thought, 
So  he  gave  him  his  wife  back  again. 

'  But  pity  succeeding  soon  vanquished  his  heart, 
And.  pleased  at  his  plajring  so  well. 

He  took  her  again  in  reward  of  his  art, 
Such  magic  had  music  in  helL' 

Without  attempting  to  trace  the 
improvement  of  music  itself,  or  of 
musical  instruments  from  these 
remote  times,  we  pass  on  to  our 
immediate  subject. 

The  life-like  and  masterly  en- 
graving, which  is  now  before  the 
reader,  represents  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  modem  composers,  of 
whose  life  we  propose  in  this  paper 
to  narrate  a  few  of  the  incidents. 
Its  scope  will,  of  course,  preclude 
anything  like  a  formal  examination 


of  his  works,  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  a  rapid  sketch  of  his  more 
remarkable  achievements  will  prove 
interesting  to  our  readers. 

George  Frederick  Handel  was  bom 
in  1684,  at  Halle,  in  Saxony.  His 
father,  a  physidan  in  that  town, 
was  upwanls  of  sixty  years  old  at 
the  birth  of  his  afterwards  illus- 
trious son,  who  was  the  ofG^pring 
of  a  second  wife. 

Handel  was  intended  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law ;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, a  grief  to  lus  falser,  to  find 
that,  almost  before  he  could  speak 
articulately,  he  was  accustomed  to 
utter  musical  soimds.  And  as  a 
curious  instance  of  futile  paternal 
effort  to  counteract  the  aspirations 
of  latent  genius,  we  may  mention 
that  hisMher  had  all  musical  in- 
struments removed  from  his  house, 
in  order  that  his  son  might  have  no 

Erovocatives  to  the  study,  for  which 
e  seemed  to  have  a  predilection. 
The  youngster,  however,  circum- 
vented him  by  procunng  the  intro- 
duction of  a  clavichord*  to  a  top 
room  in  his  father's  house,  where, 
marvellous  to  relate,  he  managed, 
without  master  or  any  other  ae^st- 
ance,  to  produce,  whether  under- 
standingly  or  not,  music,  melodious 
and  hsnnonious,  from  the  instm- 
ment 

An  accidental  circumstance,  how- 
ever, decided  the  &te  of  the  incipient 
musician.  His  father  had  a  son  by 
a  former  wife,  who  was  an  attendant 
on  a  certain  duke  of  Saxe-Weissen- 
fells.  The  elder  Handel  was  going 
to  visit  this  son ;  and  though  he  at 
first  refused  to  take  his  younger 
boy,  then  about  seven  years  old, 
the  latter  so  resolutely  followed  the 
carriage,  that  he,  by  importunity, 
obtained  permission  to  accompany 
his  &ther. 

Arrived  at  their  destination,  the 
young  George  Frederick  one  Sunday 

*  This  was  an  instrument  something  like 
an  old  pianoforte  :  a  representation  given  in 
a  work  published  about  fiily  years  before 
Handel's  time,  gives  it  a  compass  of  about 
four  octaves.  It  was  in  use  in  convents,  and 
was  accustomed  to  be  muffled  with  strips 
of  doth  on  the  strings,  that  the  occupants 
of  adjoining  cells  might  not  be  disturbed. 
The  harpsichord,  spinnet,  and  virginal  are 
instruments  of  the  same  dass. 
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mttu^ed  to  get  up  to  the  chapel 
organ  after  seryice,  and  began  to 
play.  The  duke,  who  had  not  re- 
tired from  the  chajjel,  hearing  a 
strange  tonch,  made  inqniriee  con- 
cerning the  intruder,  and  fotmd  he 
was  the  broiiier  of  hie  yalet-de- 
diambre.  He,  in  conseqnenee,  after 
farther  inqtdries  and  conferences, 
persuaded  the  &ther  to  give  scope 
to  the  natural  inclinations  of  his  son. 

On  their  retom  to  Halle,  there- 
fore, Handel  was  placed  with  Fre- 
derick William  Zachau,  organist  of 
the  cathedral  church  there,  and 
from  nine  years  of  age  he  composed 
motets  for  the  church  services, 
which  were  very  much  admired ;  he 
is  actually  said  to  have  composed  a 
new  one  every  week  for  three  years. 

From  Halle  he  went  to  Berlin,  at 
the  time  when  the  opera  there  was 
nnder  the  direction  of  Bononcini, 
who  had  the  character  of  a  haughty 
and  insolent  man,  although,  without 
doubt,  an  accomplished  musician. 
His  subordinate,  Attilio,  however, 
was  a  person  of  kindly  and  modest 
disposition,  'and  readihr  opened  his 
heart  to  the  young  mndel,  whom 
he  would  place  on  his  knee,  while 
he  listened  delightedly  to  his  per- 
formance on  the  harpsichord.* 

After  a  short  rendence  at  Berlin, 
the  king,  Frederick  L  moposed  to 
send  him  to  Italy,  but  Handel  de- 
clined the  proffered  patronage,  and, 
at  the  instigation  of  nis  Mends,  re- 
turned to  Halle,  where  hut  ihther 
died  soon  after.  His  attachment  to 
the  place  of  his  nativity  thus 
loosened,  he,  thinking  to  find  some 
locality  better  fitted,  in  a  musical 
point  of  view,  for  his  resideoice, 
w^it  to  Hamburg,  the  opera  of 
which  city,  at  that  time,  enjoyed 
considerable  fame. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  this 
place,  tiie  director  of  the  opera, 
Eeinhard  Reiser,  chapel  master  to 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  *  being  a 

^*  Bononcini  wh  destined  hereafter  to 
become  the  great  rival  of  Handel  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  then  Idndnees  of  Attilio  did 
not  prevent  him  also  joining  with  the 
enemies  of  his  prot^^.  AtUlio's  fame 
seems  not  to  have  been  great,  but  the  other 
was  in  considerable  repute.  He  wrote  a 
grand  anthem  for  the  funeral  of  the  Doke 
of  Marlborough. 


man  of  gaiety  aaid  escpense,'  was 
compelled  to  leave  surrexytitiouBly  to 
aToid  his  creditors.  The  man,  whose 
name  is  unknown  to  &me,  and  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  play  the 
second  harpsichord,  imagined  he 
had  the  best  -right  to  the  vacant 
post;  but  Handel  successfully  dis- 
puted the  situation  with  him,  being 
conscious  of  his  own  powers,  and 
seconded  by  tiie  united  voices  of  the 
public,  who,  by  their  clamours, 
obliged  the  nameless  claimant  for 
the  place  of  honour  to  yield  it  up 
to  Handel. 

This  man,  considering  his  honour 
to  be  wounded,  consoled  himself 
with  dreams  of  vengeance.  To 
carry  out  this  scheme,  he  waylaid 
Handel  one  evening  after  the  opera, 
and  at  a  fitting  place  thrust  at  him 
with  a  sword.  Luckily  Handel  had 
the  score  of  the  opera  nnder  his  coat, 
which  prevented  the  would-be  assas- 
sin from  completing  his  purpose, 
for  he  escaped  with  a  mere  scratch. 

As  he  was  now  the  only  available 
and  capable  person  for  the  office  of 
director,  and  the  popular  indigna- 
tion against  his  cowardly  assailant 
had  produced,  of  course,  a  reaction 
of  favour  for  himself,  Handel  was 
elected  or  appointed  to  the  vacant 
post,  though  at  that  time  he  was 
only  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  old.  His  first  work  in  this 
new  and  responsible  position,  was 
the  opera  of '  Almeria,  which  had  a 
succeisful  run  of  thirty-two  nights. 

It  would  be  impossible,  and  very 
littie  to  tiie  purpose,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  to  enumerate  separately 
the  works  of  Handel,  who  was  pro- 
bably a  more  prolific  composer  than 
any  before  or  since  his  time ;  for  he 
is  known  to  have  composed  fifty 
operas  and  twenty-six  oratorios, 
beside  a  large  nimiber  of  minor 
works.  Among  the  former,  with 
which  he  was  almost  exclusively 
engaged  in  early  h'fe,  the  most 
popular  were  'Agrippina,'  'Scbb- 
vola,*  'Alexander,'  'Sdpio,'  with 
the  beautiful  serenata,  'Ads  and 
Galatea.' 

After  a  stay  at  Hamburg  of  three 
years  or  thereabouts,  he  determined 
to  go  to  Italy,  and  acoordingly  set 
out  for  Fbtence.  Here  he  attaicted 
the  notice  of  the  grand  duke,  John 
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Gtmbua  de  Medlioi,  wlio,  as  a  mavk 
of  his  gfatificstion  at  heaidng  oda 
of  his  opetaB»  pFeaentod  him  wi& 
a  ooBsideniblB  sum  of  money  aad  a 
ssryice  of  plate.  Learing  Florence^ 
after  about  a  year's  stay,  he  weat 
toVenioe,  where  he  compoeed  the 
opera  of  'Agrippina/  whioh  was 
played  twenty-seven  nights. 

Staying  only  a  short  time  at 
Yenice,  he  took  his  departure  for 
Borne,  where  he  made  the  aeqnaint^ 
aace  of  Coielli  and  Soarlatti,  Tio<- 
linistB  of  CajKlinal  Ottoboni,  the 
formar  of  whom  is  known  down  to 
these  thnes  by  his  magnificent 
sonatas  tor  yiolins,  and  was,  in  bis 
own  day,  most  fEuaons  as  a  per- 
former. Matthason  says  ha  was  the 
fiist  violinist  in  the  world;  and  a 
Gountryman  of  his  own  styles  him 
'  Virtuosifisimo  di  violino.'  We 
might  just  mention  timt  his  Ohiis- 
tian  name  was  Archangelo ! 

It  is  remaikable,  en  paeacmi,  that 
the  love  of  painting  has  been  almost 
as*strong  in  the  bosom  of  musicians 
as  their  own  more  peculiar  art 
Thus  Gorelli  bequeathed  to  tiie 
oardinal  his  patron,  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  pictures,  which  he  had 
accumulated  during  his  life.  Han- 
del also  used  habitually  to  visit  all 
the  picture  galleries  within  his 
reach,  though  he  was  not  a  col- 
lector. Greminiani  is  said  to  have 
devoted  his  latter  years  to  painting, 
ttod  to  have  deelazed  that  he  loved 
it  better  than  music.  Laniere  is 
ranked  among  the  painters,  and  has 
left  a  portrait  of  himself,  which 
occupies,  or  occupied  till  latelv,  a 
place  in  the  music  school  at  Oxford, 
although  he  was  also  celebrated  as 
a  most  accomplished  musician. 
Many  men  eiao,  who  achieved  their 
great  fame  as  painters,  have  been 
enthufliastio  lovers  of  music.  We 
mig^t  mention  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  Domenichino,  Guide,  Sir  Q. 
Eneller,  and  many  others. 

To  return  to  HJandel.  After  a 
short  stay  at  Borne  he  went  to 
Naples;  and  making  only  a  brief 
sojourn  in  that  dty,  he  returned  to 
Germany,  Hanover  being  the  place 
of  his  selection.  Hexe  he  made  the 
acquaintanoe  of  Steflani,  a  nnuddan 
oi  great  talent,  who,  for  a  time, 
occupied  the  ofiQoe  of  chapel-master 


to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  after- 
wards Greorge  I.  of  England. 

The  following  account  of  Handel's 
reeeption  by  Stefhni  is  from  ^e 
mouth  of  the  former  himself: — 
'When  I  first  arrived  at  Hanover 
I  was  a  young  man  under  twenty ; 
I  was  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
Steilkni,  and  he  had  heard  of  me. 
I  uinderstood  somewhat  of  music, 
and  could  play  pretty  well  on  tiie 
organ.  He  received  me  with  great 
kindness,  and  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  intioduoe  me  to  &e  Frin- 
cees  Sophia  and  the  Elector's  son, 
giving  them  to  understand  that  I 
was  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a 
virtuoso  in  music.  He  obliged  me 
with  instructions  for  my  conduct 
and  behaviour  during  my  residence 
at  Hanover ;  and  bemg  called  from 
the  city  to  attend  to  matters  of  pub- 
lic ccmcem,  he  left  me  in  possession 
of  that  fftvour  and  patronage  which 
himself  had  enjoyed  {(x  a  series  of 
years.* 

It  is  seldom  that  the  aspiring 
genius  of  a  young  artist  finds  so 
ready  an  assistance  as  the  voluntaiv 
retirement  of  one  already  celebrated, 
whose  place  he  may  take  at  once, 
and  so  escape  the  thousand  and  one 
struggles  and  disappointments  inci- 
dent, in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  i^e 
early  struggles  of  professional  men. 
Stefiani's  attention  to  'matters  of 
public  concern,'  which  can  barely 
be  alluded  to  here,  was  rewarded  by 
his"  appointment,  by  Pope  Innocent 
XI.,  to  the  bishopric  of  Spiga, 
situate  in  Anatolia,  called,  in  the 
language  of  the  church,  in  pa/rtihm 
infidelium,  a  dignity  corresponding, 
probably,  to  a  bishopric  of  Tonga- 
taboo  or  the  Cannibal  Islands  at  the 
pres^it  time.  He  was,  however, 
more  solidly  rewarded  by  the  Elec- 
tor, who  gave  him  a  pension  of  fif- 
teen hunted  rix-doUars  per  annum ; 
though  we  must  confess  that  the 
mention  of  this  sum  conveys  only 
the  remotest  idea  to  our  mind  of 
what  it  might  represent  in  pounds 
sterling. 

Anotiier  reason  why  Stefiani 
should  be  mentioned  here,  besido 
his  intimato  connection  with  Handel, 
is,  that  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  in 
lioadon,  in  1724. 
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Afl  the  snooesaioii  of  the  Elector 
of  Hanover  to  the  English  crown 
must  have  been  long  foreseen,  ve 
are  not  surprised  to  find,  about  this 
time,  a  great  intimacy  growing  up 
between  the  courts  of  London  and 
Hanover,  nor  that  Handel  should  be 
moved  to  visit  the  dty  which  was 
desthied  hereafter  to  be  the  scene 
of  his  most  distinguished  triumphs, 
those  which  were  chiefly  to  trans- 
mit, or  rather  to  carry,  his  £Eune  to 
posteriiy. 

While  he  was  preparing  for  this 
visit,  it  turned  out  tnat  his  Mends 
at  court  were  negociating  a  pension 
for  him.  The  consciousness  of  his 
intention  to  visit  England  made  him 
hesitate  to  accept  this ;  but  the  Elec^ 
iar,  with  princely  generodiy,  on 
being  made  acquainted  with  his 
plans,  granted  hmi  twelve  months' 
leave  of  absence  without  prejudice 
to  his  emoluments  at  Hanover.  The 
remark  we  made  a  page  or  two  back, 
that  Handel,  on  thedeath  of  his  fiither, 
felt  tiiie  bonds  which  held  him  to 
Halle  loosened,  must  not  be  taken  to 
imply  any  want  of  filial  respect  to 
his  mother,  for  not  only  did  he  pay  a 
dutiful  visit  to  her  before  his  depar- 
ture for  England,  but  also  to  his 
former  master,  Zulau,  and  other 
Mends  of  his  youth. 

He  arrived  in  London  in  the  year 
1 7  lo,  and  was  inunediatoly  employed 
to  compose  the  opera  of  'Rinaldo,'  for 
which  Bossi,  an  Italian,  wrote  the 
libretto.  It  is  said  that  the  opera 
was  composed  in  a  fortnight,  and 
that  ite  success  was  unprecedented^ 
the  publisher  clearing  about  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  by  it 

He  came  into  great  fiavour  with 
the  queen,  and  many  people  of  im- 
portfioice  in  England,  who  en- 
deavoured to  pensniade  him  to  re- 
main. His  fine  sense  of  honour, 
however,  this  time  prevented  him 
from  breaking  his  allegiance  to  the 
Hanoverian  potentete,  though  we 
shall  find  that  he  abiuidoned  such 
quixotic  notions  afterwards;  for  at 
tiie  end  of  two  years'  stay  at  Hanover, 
he  again  requested  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  London,  on  the 
express  condition,  however,  that  he 
was  to  return  in  a  short  time. 

The  period  of  his  second  advent 
in  London  was  that  when  the  treaty 


of  Utrecht  was  being  agitated  (i  7 1  a}> 
and  on  the  completion  of  that  ixesk^ 
in  the  following  year,  Handel  was 
honoured  by  the  queen  with  a  com- 
mand to  write  a  Te  Deum  for  the 
occasion,  the  performance  of  which 
she  herself  attended  in  St  Paul's 
cathedral 

The  sudden  death  of  the  queen 
of  course  brought  Handel  into  an 
awkward  predicament  He  had  not 
retomed  to  Hanover  accordmg  to 
his  stipulation,  and  now,  behold,  his 
justly  offended  patron,  the  Elector, 
became  King  of  Ez^land.  Another 
cause  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the 
king  was  that  Handel  had  just  com- 
pleted a  work  in  jubilant  exultation 
at  the  accomplishment  of  a  treaty  to 
which  George  the  First,  in  his  doc- 
toral capacity,  had  certainly  been 
very  much  opposed. 

Handel's  old  and  stanch  Mend, 
Baron  Eeilmansegge,  however,  con- 
trived a  plan  by  which  he  became 
reconciled  to  the  king.  The  baron 
got -up  a  party  on  the  Thames,  and 
induced  his  Majesty  to  be  present; 
then,  giving  Handel  a  hint  of  what 
was  going  on,  persuaded  him  to 
compose  that  beautiful  series  of  airs 
known  still  as  '  Water  music'  The 
composer  himself  conducted  it,  in  a 
barge  attendant  on  that  of  the  king, 
who  was  prepared  by  his  keen  per- 
ception of  the  beauty  of  the  music 
to  leam  that  Handel  was  the  author. 
Still  the  wished-for  recondliation 
did  not  then  take  place;  offended 
royalty  required  much  pacification. 

It  was  at  last  brought  about  in 
the  manner  following:  Geminiani 
had  composed  some  violin  solos 
which  the  king  was  anxious  to 
hear  played  by  the  author.  The 
latter  was  caipefol   also    that  his 

Eerformance  should  not  be  marred 
y  an  indifferent  accompaniment 
on  the  harpsichord,  and  stipulated 
that  Handel  should  be  the  accom- 
panyist  The  king,  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  these  matters, 
granted  permission  for  Handel  to  be 
admitted  to  the  performance,  the 
execution  of  which  was  so  much  to 
his  satisfiEbction,  that  on  making  pro- 
per submission,  Hsmdel  was  re-ad- 
mitted to  feivour,  and  soon  after 
received  a  pension  of  apoZ.  a  year. 
A  similar  sum  had  been  granted  by 
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the  queen  (Anne).  We  do  not  know 
whether  his  Hanoverian  pension  was 
continued  to  him,  but  in  any  case 
he  had  not  made  a  very  bail  be- 
ginning, being  still  a  comparatively 
young  man,  his  age  bemg  about 
thirty-two. 

It  was  the  custom  in  his  time  for 
noble  and  wealthy  persons  to  pc^ 
trcnize  men  of  gemus.  When  we 
look  at  the  fulsome  dedications 
written  by  men  of  undoubted  power 
to  titled  and  acred  dolts  and  idiots, 
we  are  not  sorry  that  in  our  more 
happy  time  men  of  talent  find  their 
legitimate  reward  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  mass  of  their  country- 
men. Yet  so  great  is  the  power  of 
custom  to  enslave,  that  we  find 
Hcmdel  accepting  apartments  in  the 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  who 
is  reported  to  have  been  as  remark- 
able for  his  love  of  music  as  for  his 
skill  in  architecture,  ei  caterisartihus 
ingenuis. 

During  three  years'  residence  at 
Burlington  JBEouse,  Handel  appears 
to  have  studied  very  closely,  devot- 
ing strictiy  all  his  mornings  for  that 
purpose.  He  was  here  accustomed 
to  meet  all  of  talent  in  art  or  science, 
religion  or  politics,  that  the  age  af- 
forded. Pope  and  Gay  were  his 
frequent  companions,  the  former  of 
whom  was  not  too  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  no  relish  or  ca- 
pacity for  music*  Another  of  the 
nequenters  of  this  noble  mansion, 
I>r.  Arbutimot,  was,  however,  not 
only  an  admirer  of  music,  but  him- 
self a  composer  of  no  mean  order. 
Many  fine  works  of  his  exist  still  in 
the  hbrary  of  the  Chapel  Boyal. 
Handel's  great  amusement,  apart 
&om  that  which  he  shared  in  the 

*  Pope  writes :  '  My  friend  Dr.  Arbath- 
not  speaks  strongly  of  the  effect  that  music 
has  on  his  mind,  and  I  believe  him  ;  but  I 
own  myself  incapable  of  any  pleasure  from 
it.'  The  autlior  of  *  The  Office  of  nn  Ei- 
ecntor/  written  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
says:  'There  is  no  miuic preferable  to  the 
C)  y  of  a  pack  of  hounds.'  Mr.  Warton  and 
Dr.  Johnson  say  respectively  of  Dr.  John 
Bathunt  and  J.  P.  Barretier,  that  they 
had  a  strong  aversion  to  music.  The  writer 
of  this  paper  has  been  assured  by  a  gentle- 
man of  good,  and  In  some  instances,  re- 
markable abilitieB  that  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish between  '  Rory  O'More/  and  the 
*  Old  Hundredth  Psalm/ 
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hospitality  of  Burlington  House,  was 
to  frequent  St.  Paul's,  the  organ, 
then  almost  a  new  erection,  being  a 
great  favourite  of  his.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  play  sometimes  after 
the  service,  and  has  been  known  to 
attract  a  larger  audience  than  ever 
assembled  in  the  choir.  We  have 
heard — we  cannot  vouch  for  our 
authority — that  Handel  being  pre- 
sent, an  entire  stranger,  at  a  village 
chureh,  requested  the  organist  to 
allow  him  to  play  the  congregation 
out  after  morning  service.  Irving 
received  a  ready  permission,  he  be- 
gan to  play.  The  congregation 
became  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
a  great  master,  and  remamed  spell- 
bound in  their  seats,  or  stsmding  in 
the  aisles,  until  the  unhappy  or- 
ganist, perhaps  hungrily  yearning 
for  his  dinner,  timidly  suggested  to 
the  stranger  that  he  would  never 
'  play  them  out ;'  but  himself  taking 
Handel's  seat,  accomplished  the  feat 
in  double  quick  time. 

During  his  stay  at  Burlington 
House  he  composed  several  operas 
and  many  minor  works,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  years  accepted  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Duke  of  Chandos's 
chapel  at  Cannons.*  The  duke,  who 
had  built  the  most  beautiful  chapel 
in  the  country,  now  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  services  conducted  by 
the  most  eminent  musician  in  the 
world.  Whilst  filling  this  office, 
Handel  wrote  an  immense  quantity 
of  church  music,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  characterize  by  any  ver- 
nacular epithet,  so  much  does  it 
differ  from  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries or  successors.  His  chureh 
music,  like  his  oratorios,  is  mi  gene- 
ris ;  the  latter,  indeed,  for  grandeur 
of  conception,  skill  in  hannony, 
originality  of  melody,  and  fdl  those 
graces  so  easy  to  perceive  and  feel, 
but  BO  hard  to  describe,  have  never 
been  excelled  since  his  time.  It  was 
for  the  Duke  of  Ghandos  that  he 
wrote  the  romantically  beautiful 
serenata  '  Acis  and  Galatea.'  After 
having  been  engaged  at  Gannons 
some  years,  he  was  induced  to  un- 
dertake the  management  of  the 
operatic  performances  at  the  tiieatre 

*  He  was  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  during 
Queen  Anne*s  wars.  He  lived  at  Cannons 
for  a  few  years  in  regal  magnifioence. 
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in  the  Haymarket,  under  a  society 
wMch  was  incorporated  with  the 
title  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music. 
For  thifi  yentore  he  composed  the 
opera  of '  Badamistos/  the  reception 
ca  which  is  thus  described  by  an 
anonymous  biographer:  'The  ap- 
plause it  receiyed  was  almost  as  ex- 
trayagant  as  his  "  Agrippina "  had 
excited ;  the  crowds  and  tumults  of 
the  house  at  Yenice  were  hardly 
equal  to  those  at  London.  In  so 
splendid  and  fEushionable  an  afisem- 
bly  of  ladies,  to  the  excellence  of 
their  taste  we  must  impute  it,  there 
was  no  shadow  of  form  or  ceremony, 
scarce,  indeed,  any  appearance  of 
order  or  regulari^,  poUteness  or 
decency.  "Msaiy  who  had  forced 
tiieir  way  into  the  house  with  an 
impetuosity  ill  suited  to  their  rank 
and  sex,  fainted  through  the  heat ; 
seyeral  gentlemen  were  turned  back 
who  had  offered  forty  shillings  for  a 
seat  in  ihe  gallery,  after  haying 
despaired  of  getting  into  the  pit  or 
boxes.'  The  respectiye  merits  of 
Bonondni,  Attilio,  and  Handel  were 
measured,  about  this  time,  in  an  odd 
way.  An  opera  was  proposed  in 
which  each  should  compose  an  act. 
This  opera,  called  '  Mutius  Scayola,' 
was  actually  completed  and  per- 
formed, when  the  palm  was  unani- 
mously giyen  to  Handel,  and  the 
second  place  to  Bononcini.  This 
mode  of  settlement  did  not,  how- 
eyer,  put  an  end  to  the  quarrels  of 
these  celebrated  riyals. 

In  this  opera,  Senesino  made  his 
first  appearance.  Some  misunder- 
standing soon  arose  between  him 
and  Handel,  and  the  latter  refused 
longer  to  compose  for  him,  haying 
preyiously  feiiled  in  an  attempt  to 
induce  the  directors  to  discard  him. 
This  quarrel  between  the  composer 
and  the  chief  singer  led  to  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  Academy,  after  an  ex- 
istence of  nine  years.  The  faction  of 
the  nobility,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
language  of  the  times,  esix>used  the 
cause  of  Senesino,  and  by  subscrip- 
tion opened  a  house  for  the  perform- 
ance of  opera  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
and  engaged  Porpora  to  compose 
for  it  Handel  associated  himself 
with  Heid^ger,  and  entered  on  a 
riyalry  with  the  other  party,  haying 
secured  the  house  in  the  Haymarkei 


This  project,  howeyer,  did  not  suc- 
ceed as  a  pecuniary  speculation,  nor, 
indeed,  in  any  other  way,  for  the 
works  which  Handel  produced  about 
this  time  bear  so  httle  resemblance 
to  his  former  ones  that  few  would 
inu^iae  they  were  by  the  same  com- 
poser. The  Lincoln's  Inn  party  be- 
came desirous  of  securing  the  Hay- 
market  house  at  a  time  when  Handel, 
probably  from  impecuniosity,  was 
equally  desirous  to  giye  it  up ;  the 
riyal  parties  therefore  changed 
places,  but  Handel  soon  after  re- 
moyed  to  CJoyent  Garden,  making  a 
joint  yentnre  with  Rich  the  manager, 
which,  howeyer,  was  not  successftil. 
It  would  extend  the  present  slight 
sketch  much  beyond  allowable  limits 
were  we  to  detail  the  steps  by  which 
Handel,  gradually  losing  his  former 
accumulations,  at  last  succumbed  to 
fate  and  the  ill-health  which  had 
been  induced  by  his  constant  anx- 
ieties. 

His  mind  haying  become  some- 
what unbalanced,  and  his  right 
hand  seized  by  palsy,  he  was  per- 
suaded, after  an  unayailing  tried  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  to  go  to  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe,  where  he  was  restored  in 
an  almost  miraculous  manner  by 
the  yapour-baths ;  so  that  he  re- 
turned, quite  recovered,  to  England 
.after  six  weeks'  stay. 

In  1730  he  was  admitted  by  the 
Uniyersity  of  Cambridge  to  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Music.  He  com- 
posed the  music  to  Pope's  '  Ode  for 
St.  Ceciha's  Day '  as  the  exercise  for 
this  title.  It  was  receiyed  by  the 
authorities  with  such  applause  that 
they  not  only  conferred  the  degree, 
but  made  him  Professor  of  Music  in 
the  Uniyersity.  He  now  composed 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  the 
course  of  three  years  produced 
many  operas,  among  which  were 
'  Atalanta,'  '  Xerxes,'  and  '  Hymen,' 
none  of  which  appear  to  have  at>- 
tracted  much  attention,  and  haye 
now  entirely  disappeared  from  me- 
mory. Howeyer,  about  the  year 
1740,  whether  disgusted  with  the 
neglect  which  had  lately  attended 
him,  or  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
composition  of  grayer  works  would 
be  more  suitable  to  his  adyandng 
years,  he  happily  turned  his  atten- 
tion  to   those    sacred    and    more 
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sublime  compositions  known  as  ora- 
torios.* 

Handel  had  preTionsly  composed 
oratorios,  but  he  made  his  first  essay 
after  determining  to  rest  his  fiune 
for  the  future  exclusively  on  tliis 
kind  of  composition  in  a  secular 
X)erformance,  and  wrote  music  to 
Dryden's  'Alexander's  Feast/  for 
the  festival  in  honour  of  St.  Cecilia, 
then  held  yearly  in  Stationers'  HaU. 
He  was  enoours^ged  by  the  brilliant 
success  of  this  performance  to  pro- 
duce the  series  of  oratorios  by  which 
his  fiEune  is  still  brought  home  to  us. 
We  cannot,  however,  give  any  de- 
tailed accoimt  of  them.  The  manner 
of  their  reception  was  pretty  much 
the  same  as  that  we  have  seen  ac- 
corded to  '  Badamistus.' 

'  Israel  in  Egypt,'  '  Judas  Macca- 
beus,' 'The  Mei^iah,'  and  the  two 
Te  Deums,  are  the  works  by  which 
he  is  mostiy  ^own  in  our  time. 
'The  Messiah'  is  emphatically  his 
fiioffnum  opus,  and  was  produced  at 
Govent  Garden  in  174 1.  Its  first 
reception  was  not  equal  to  the 
supreme  excellence  of  tiie  work,  or 
to  its  after  appreciation.  Most  pro- 
bably the  preponderance  of  con- 
certed music  and  dioruses  caused 
its  disfavour  in  the  opinion  of  per- 
sons who  were  accustomed  to  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  solos. 
It  is  no  small  honour  to  Handel 
that  his  compositions  should  have 
exercised  so  great  an  influence,  how- 
ever, on  the  musical  tastes  of  the 
people  as  to  establish  firmly  the 
love  of  his  magnificent  works  as  it 
is  at  this  day. 

Conscious  that  his  work  was  not 
appreciated  in  London,  he  resolved 
to  try  the  musical  pulse  of  Ireland, 
and  accordingly  went  to  Dublin, 
where  '  The  ^te^iah'  was  performed 
with  great  success  for  some  charitable 
purpose.  On  his  return  to  London 
he  produced  '  Samson  Agonistes,' 
which  was  received  in  a  manner 
that  showed  a  decided  change  in  his 
&vour,  and  henceforward  Im  sacred 

*  The  name  is  said  first  to  have  attached 
to  the  musical  entertainments  in  the  Oratory 
of  St.  Philip  Kerif  who  endeavoui*ed,  by 
this  means,  to  keep  the  youth  of  his  flock 
from  gayer  scenes.  This  derivation,  how- 
ever, is  purely  speculative,  and  should  only 
be  taken  for  what  it  i^  worth. 


oratorios  have  been  enrolled  among 
the  institutions  of  our  country. 

He  gave  the  copy  of  '  The  Mes- 
siah '  to  the  managers  of  the  Foimd- 
ling  Hospital,  for  whose  benefit  he 
presided  at  a  yearly  performance  of 
it  With  singular  ill  taste  they 
made  some  proposals  to  restrict  by 
Act  of  Parliament  the  copyright 
to  themselves.  Handel,  who  was 
rather  a  passionate  man,  broke  out, 
on  being  informed  of  tins,  into  the 
following  characteristic  exclama- 
tion : — *  For  vat  sal  the  Fondlings 
put  mein  oratorio  in  de  Farle- 
ment?  Te  Teuffei!  mein  music  sal 
not  go  to  the  Parlemeni' 

'The  Messiah'  continued  to  be 
performed  constantiy  in  London  to 
crowded  audiences — ^who  had  at  last 
awakened  to,  or  become  instruct^ 
in,  its  marvellous  beauties— imtil 
the  year  1751,  when  our  great 
master  was  visited  with  an  affection 
of  the  eyes  of  an  alarming  character, 
which  continued  to  increase  until 
he  was  entirely  deprived  of  sight. 
He  continued  his  performances,  how- 
ever, with  assistance,  until  tiie  very 
year  of  his  death  (1759). 

He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  there  is  erected  to  his 
memory  a  monument  by  EoubUliac. 
After  his  death  his  works  continued 
to  increase  in  &vour  with  the  people, 
and  twenty-five  years  after  a  grand 
Commemoration  Festival  was  held 
in  W^estminster  Abbey.  The  per- 
formance was  repeated  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  under  the  direction  of 
the  !Royal  Society  of  Musicians. 
The  music  given  was  '  The  Mes- 
siah,' in  ite  entirety,  with  copious 
selections  from  his  other  worls ;  in 
£act,  just  such  a  programme  as  we 
now  see  from  the  Sa^:ed  Harmonic 
Society,  the  Crystal  Palace  perform- 
ances, or  the  Festivals  of  the  Three 
Choirs.  To  the  managers  of  these 
periodical  presentations  of  Handel's 
greatest  works,  we,  in  common  with 
all  lovers  of  music,  are  under  great 
obligations. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
that  the  two  great  remodellers  of 
Church  music  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  Palestnna  and  Tal- 
lis,  should  have  been  bom  in  the 
same  year,  1529.  The  music  in- 
troduced  into  the   service  of  tlie 
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mass  had  been  of  such  a  kind,  and 
performed  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  indnce  the  Pope  to  conceive  the 
idea  of  doing  away  with  it  alto- 
gether. Palestrina,  however,  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  wait  nntil  a  service 
had  been  written  of  a  different  cha- 
racter. He  did  so,  and  music  re- 
mained, one  of  the  noblest  and  best 
helps  to  the  praise  of  our  Maker. 

Besides  those  who  have  been  men- 
tioned as  connected  with  Handel, 
there  are  few  continental  composers 
of  eminence  till  we  come  to  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  of  any  age  or  country. 
His  music,  deep  and  profound,  was 
not  understood  of  any  but  a  select 
few,  and,  in  consequence,  his  life  was 
passed  in  great  poverty.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Handel,  though  we 
do  not  hear  that  they  were  ever 
brought  into  communication.  The 
worfas  of  Bach,  however,  have  been 
giadually  growing  into  favour,  until 
at  the  present  time  they  are  known 
and  admired  all  over  the  world.  In 
England,  Tallis  had  worthy  suc- 
cessors, and  for  many  years  men  of 
the  first  musical  ability  endeavoured 
to  establish  an  English  school  of 
Church  music,  in  which  they  hap- 
pily succeeded.  The  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  TaJliB  were  Dr.  Bird,  known 
widely  as  the  composer  of  '  Non 
Nobis  Domine ;'  Bull ;  Gibbons, 
&ther  and  son;  Locke,  chiefly  re- 
membered by  his  music  in  'Mac- 
beth;' Aldrich  and  Blow;  PurceU, 
who  has  been  called  the  greatest 
English  musician ;  and  Pepusch, 
who,  though  a  German  by  birth, 
was,  like  Handel,  an  Englishman  by 
adoption.  Pepusch  was  succeeded 
in  the  conductorship  of  the  Chapel 
at  Cannons  by  Handel,  and  as  leader 
of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music 
by  Cooke,  who  had  been  appointed 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  at 
twelve  years  old.  Later  came 
Greene  and  Boyce,  who  bring  down 
tiie  succession  almost  to  the  present 
generation. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  music  of 
Handel,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
is  first  and  foremost  among  the 
professors  of  the  divine  art.  Others 
have  excelled  in  special  composi- 
tions, but  he,  having  at  a  compara^ 
tively  early  period  of  his  life  achieved 


pre-eminence  in  opera,  struck  out 
for  himself  a  new  course;  for  his 
oratorios,  though  suggested  by  pre- 
vious works,  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  the  creations  of  an  original 
genius  with  which  the  works  of 
former  composers  will  bear  no  more 
comparison  than  the  steam  toy  of 
Hero  of  Alexandria  with  the  beauti- 
ful and  powerful  engines  of  modem 
machinists. 

That  his  sacred  works  were  em- 
phatically those  of  the  first  musician 
of  his  own  or  any  other  age  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  fiict  that  they 
keep  their  place  against  all  suc- 
cessors. Other  musicians  have  ap- 
peared since  Handel,  as  other  ma- 
thematicians since  Euclid,  but  in 
each  case  the  works  of  the  master 
transcend  the  imitations  of  his  suc- 
cessors. In  the  melody,  harmony, 
and  expressive  grandeur  of  his  cho- 
ruses Handel  particularly  excels. 
In  these  he  principally  showed  his 
surpassing  abilities  and  his  disre- 
gard of  conventionalism.  Other 
composers  —  Haydn,  for  instance  — 
attached  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  solo  parts,  after  the  manner  of 
the  opera.  In  'The  Creation,'  full 
of  beautiful  airs  as  it  is,  he  does  not 
equal  Handel  in  the  choruses.  Wo 
may  except  that  beautiful  one '  The 
Heavens  are  telling,'  which,  in 
grand  harmony  and  spirited  effect, 
yields  to  no  chorus  that  ever  was 
written.  Haydn's  oratorio,  '  11  Re- 
tomo  di  Tobia,'  was  played  annually 
for  many  years  at  Vienna,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  charitable  anniversary, 
and  it  was  held  in  as  much  esteem 
there  as  '  The  Messiah '  in  England. 

Handel,  however,  in  common  with 
less  gifted  men,  sometimes  fell  into 
errors.  The  'power  of  sound*  is 
vast  and  varied ;  but  we  say,  with- 
out disrespect  to  the  memory  of 
Spohr,  that  it  has  clearly  defined 
limits;  and  when  men  try  to  pro- 
duce effects  beyond  that  power,  they 
&il,  masters  though  they  be. 

In  short,  they  mistake  the  power 
of  music  when  they  try,  as  Handel 
did  in  '  Joshua,'  by  a  long-protracted 
note,  to  make  people  h£ar  tlie  sun 
stand  still,  or  when,  as  in  '  Israel  in 
Egypt,'  they  endeavour,  by  broken 
passages  in  the  lime,  to  represent 
the  hopping  of  fix)gs,  or  to  repro- 
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duce  in  musical  tones  the  buzzing 
of  swarms  of  flies.  These,  however, 
are  but  specks  on  the  sun,  scarcely 
detracting  from  the  noontide  glory 
of  the  luminary ;  and  we  must  still 
give  our  dictum  that,  for  all  in  all, 
Handel  must  be  esteemed  the 
greatest  musician  the  world  has 
known. 

We  have  said  before  that  instances 
have  been  known  of  men  who  dis- 
liked music,  but  we  believe  tibat 
gome  kinds  of  sweet  sounds  find  an 
echo  in  the  breast  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  except  here  and 
there  some  unfortunate  whose  ab- 


normal condition  is  such  that  no 
inference  or  deduction  can  be  ob- 
tained £rom  it: — ^whether  it  be  the 
song  of  birds,  the  bray  of  trumpets, 
the  scream  of  bagpipes,  the  hoarse 
boom  of  the  drum,  the  simple  ballad 
warbled  by  a  country  maiden,  the 
part  songs  of  the  village  glee  dub, 
the  rich,  lovely,  and  dramatic  opera, 
or  the  more  solemn,  but  not  less 
rich  and  melodious  oratorio.  Some 
one  or  other,  or  all  of  these,  awiJcen 
the  latent  chord  in  every  breast 
which  is  not  hardened  by  tiie  greed 
of  the  battle  of  the  world  against  all 
softer,  loftier,  or  nobler  aspirations. 


BEADLEDOM. 
Illubtbated  by  C.  H.  Bennkit. 


TTTITH  Mr.  Carlyle  beadledom  is 
YV  the  Eynonym  for  that  gigantic 
sham  which  is  inseparable  from 
Bociely  in  its  relation  to  merely  ex- 
ternal seeming.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  the  subject  is 
by  its  very  nature  so  complex,  that 
it  camiot  be  considered,  in  all  its 
bearings,  without  the  discovery  that 
it  possesses  elements,  the  due  appre- 
ciation of  which  may  tend  to  con- 
travene some  other  opinions  ex- 
pressed with  equal  force  and  fierce- 
ness by  the  great  satirist,  in  whose 
nostrils  the  very  name  of  beadle 
titmates  with  unsavoury  odours. 
To  the  hero-worshipper,  the  body 
of  the  hero  is  the  outward  seeming 
of  the  animating  soul—the  robes 
and  vestments  covering  that  body 
are  themselves  signs  by  which  the 
heroic  body  and  soul  together  are 
made  manifest  Buttons  and  gold 
lace  become  reverend  as  expressions 
of  spiritual  richness,  amplitude  of 
plethoric  garments  as  pledges  of 
sectdar  protection.  It  matters  Uttle 
that  these  rob^s  and  garmente  are 
now  but  the  amphorsa  (the  empty 
bottles),  which  remain  to  the  vulgar 
after  the  wine  has  been  poured  out — 
they  still  smack  of  the  Ubation,  and 
are  sacred.  The  beadle  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  great  representative 
of  the  church  militant~-not  fight- 
ing the  fight  of  Mth  with  spiritual 


foes,  but  adding  to  itself  the  secular 
arm  by  which  it  shall  coUar  the 
corporeal  being  of  mankind  when 
necessary,  with  a  due  regard  to 
their  welfiEure.  This  by  way  of  pre- 
face, and  to  show  that  the  beadle, 
primordially  considered,  is  a  genuine 
object  of  that  same  hero  worship, 
as  combining  within  himself  dele- 
gations from  various  powers,  spiri- 
tual and  temporsd,  acting  towards 
the  mass  of  mankind  as  pastor, 
master,  bishop,  guide,  judge,  jury, 
constable,  monitor.  That  his  au- 
thorily  is  no  longer  acbiowledged, 
may  be  a  result  of  the  deep  indif- 
ferentism  and.obtuseness  of  the  age, 
— a  want  of  discrimination  between 
the  man,  as  externally  and  prac- 
tically visible,  and  the  officer,  as 
emblematically  and  metaphysically 
representative.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  artist  to  regard  him  from  the 
former  point  of  view,  and  he  pre- 
sente,  even  in  his  ordinary  charac- 
ter, several  varieties.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  country  beadle,  whoee 
&ce,  somewhat  shrivelled,  but  still 
rosy  as  a  well-stored  apple,  shines 
ruddy  beneath  the  scanty,  whitened 
locks  of  a  blossoming  old  age.  He 
has  been  employed  about  tiie  village 
church,  'man  and  boy,'  for  these 
sixty  years,  and  in  him  the  wine  of 
life  runs  bright  even  to  the  lees, 
bright  with  genial  regard  for  all 


his  neighbonTG  who  respect  the 
chiirch,  and  p^  their  rates  regn- 
larly— bright  with  a  broad  but  dry 
clerical  humour,  which  finds  jocular 
expreeaion  to  marriageable  girls 
wbo  are  about  to  'be  askod'— to 
bashful  Bwains  who  are  BUBpected 
of  a  Becret  attachment,^  to  boxom 
widows,  who  declare  too  frequently 
that  they  dtm't  wieh  to  change  their 
Etate;  to  white-haired  children,  who 


furtively  touch  hig  great  gold 
buttons  BB  he  takes  them  between 
his  knees  to  pat  their  heads,  or 
leaves  new  &rthings  in  their  chub^ 
hands.  Age  and  long  service  wiU 
permit  birn  even  to  crack  a  joke 
with  the  curate,  or  to  whiroer  some 
piece  of  village  gossip  to  the  squire 
as  he  stands  at  the  porch.  For  he 
■can  remember  the  young  squire's 
ohristemng,  bless  you;'  when  he 


says  '  remember  it,'  he  was  there  up 
at  the  Hall  himself— one-and-forty 
year  ago  it  ii  .  r.    .  .  .  . 


shooting,  and  he  went  up  to  Hie 
Hall  with  the  rector,  and  they 
christened  the  young  squire  —  a 
bouncing  boy  he  was  too,  surety — 
in  a  great  silver  gilt  bowl,  as  had 
beltai^  to  old  Sir  Ktchord.  They 
did  i^Bp  it  Qp,  too,  in  the  kitchen. 


as  well  as  upstairs  with  the  quality, 
and  he  recollects  that  theiv  was 
nobody  to  put  the  horse  to  for  the 
rector,  because  the  coachman  and 
stable  helps  had  got  hold  ot  the 
cask  of  sbung  ale  by  mistaJte,  bo 
that  he  had  to  drive  his  reverence 
home  himself  in  his  cocked  hat  and 
new  Incod  coat. 

Probably  the  country  beadle  is 
a  better  judge  of  home-brewed  than 
any  man  in  the  district ;  but  his 
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Tisits  to  the  village  alehouse  are 
not  too  frequent ;  he  is  moderate  in 
all  things,  and  generally  sits  long 
at  the  open  window  over  his  pint, 
placidly  smoking  a  long  clay  pipe 
and  exchanging  ohseryations  with 
the  landlord  and  such  stray  guests 
as  may  recognize  him  officially. 
He  is  certainly  respected  by  most 
of  the  people,  who  know  his  simple 
life  and  character ;  and  as  he  stands 
beneath  the  old  grey  porch  on 
sunny  Sunday  mornings,  the  loiter- 
ing truant,  who  has  neglected 
church,  shuffles  imeasily  pest  with 
a  deprecating  glance  at  the  yene- 
rable  sentinel,  and  even  the  irre- 
claimable vagabond  scarcely  raises 
his  eyes  for  a  look,  which  might  be 
one  of  bold  defiance  but  for  the 
knowledge  that  the  kindly  old  man 
was  his  mther's  friend. 

He  is  wonderfully  in  keeping 
with  that  queer  little  church,  with 
its  ^sleepy  quiet  imdisturbed,  save 
by  the  twittering  of  birds  in  the 
eaves,  with  its  changing  flecks  of 
light  and  shade  wavering  on  the 
aisles,  as  the  solemn  yew  trees  by 
the  window  rustle  in  the  summer 
air. 

The  church  and  the  churchyard 
are  the  natural  scenes  of  that  long- 
life  history,  unchequered  by  any 
but  homely  joys  and  sorrows,  and 
there,  under  tiie  shadow  of  those 
goodly  trees  by  the  low  stone  wall, 
he  too  will  lie  down  when  his  time 
comes,  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his 
dead  wife.  There  are  years  of  life 
within  him  yet,  however,  and  he 
says  the  only  complaint  that  he 
si:dBrer8  finom  is  old  age,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  keeping  up  with  the 
times  and  new-£uigled  ways.  He 
says  this,  however,  with  a  good- 
humoured  supposition  that  the 
world  is  growing  better  as  it  grows 
older,  'which'  he  adds,  with  a 
quick,  watery  twinkle  of  his  blue 
eye,  '  is  more  than  a  good  many  of 
us  can  say  for  ourselves.' 

Of  town  beadles  there  are  many, 
whether  they  belong  to  those  won- 
derful city  churches  hidden  in  dingy 
yards  and  alleys,  built  up  by  ware- 
nouses  and  offices,  where  the  congre- 
gation numbers  but  a  score,  where 
ghostly  trees  moult  their  sooty 
leaves  upon   the  dank  graveyards 


lying  beneath,  and  where  the  carved 
cherubs  on  tiie  porch  are  turned, 
by  the  accumulated  smoke  of  ages, 
into  in£Emt  blackamoors ;  or  to  those 
which,  lying  in  the  midst  of  some 
great  thoroughfare,  &il  to  stem  the 
roaring  sea  of  traffic  which  surges 
round  them,  drowns  the  preacher^s 
voice,  and  shakes  the  tombstones 
from  their  quivering  supports;  or 
to  large  edifices  in  outlying  parishes, 
where  the  curates  are  divided,  and 
high  and  low  church  number  each 
their  army  amongst  the  worshippers, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  cry  their 
watchwords,  and  pelt  each  other 
with  missal,  hymnbook,  or  hassock ; 
or,  finally,  to  the  fashionable  church, 
where  'the  vestry'  is  represented 
by  capital,  and  the  congregation  by 
stEition.  The  town  b^le  is  of  a 
somewhat  lofty  carriae;e,  as  recog- 
nizing his  position,  and  feeling  the 
ecclesiastical  digni^  represented  in 
his  person.  Towards  the  rector  he 
manifests  undisguised  respect,  as 
one  dignitary  might  be  supposed  to 
yield  precedence  to  another.  Of 
the  curate  (if  a  new  one)  he  has 
been  heard  to  speak  confidentially, 
as  '  a  young  man  that  means  weU, 
and  that  came  there  with  a  very 
good  character.' 

His  politics  are  of  course  Conser- 
vative, although  he  concedes  free 
seats  as  a  popular  institution  beyond 
which  nobody  can  or  ought  to  desire 
any  change  in  the  church  as  by  law 
established.  He  probably  cherishes 
a  secret  contempt  for  the  National- 
school  Master,  and  although  he  makes 
a  show  of  respect  for  Ins  superior 
learning,  he  evidently  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  that  is  an  inferior  quali- 
fication to  natural  dignity  and  native 
strength  of  mind.  Towards  the  boys 
he  is  not  absolutely  cruel,  but  is 
tormented  with  secret  suspicions 
that  they  are  not  sufficiently  awed 
by  his  presence ;  beside  which,  look- 
ing upon  them  as  only  the  natural 
heirs  to  the  free  seats,  he  regards 
them  only  as  a  portion  of  the  general 
state,  splendour,  and  prosperity  of 
the  parish  institutions. 

Perhaps  the  local  undertaker  is 
one  of  the  closest  official  friends  of 
the  town  beadle,  for  they  meet  not 
only  on  '  melancholy  occasions,'  but 
also  at  a  certain  beef-steak  club,  held 
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at  B  quiet  house,  where  some  of  the 
minor  tradesmen  welcome  the  church 
dignitary  as  their  occasional  chair- 
man, and  where  he  relazee  his  nsnal 
stem  demeanour  b;  an  evanescent 
admixture  of  episcopal  festiTity.  In 
private  life  the  beadle  is  himself  a 
amall  tradesman ;  that  is  to  saj,  he 
lives  at  a  shop  prinoipaUy  conducted 
by  his  wife,  and  where  his  splendid 
appearance  when  in  unifbnn  entirely 


eclipses  and  deteriorates  the  small 
stock  of  haberdashery,  chandlery,  or 
small  wares  whidi  form  his  ostensiblo 
merchandize. 

It  is  only  in  his  public  capacity, 
however,  that  the  beadle  is  pompous, 
distant,  and  authoritative.  These 
qoalilications  vanish  at  the  domestic 
hearth,  and  are  put  away  with  the 
gold-laced  hat,  the  plumnxiloured 
and  gold  coat,  the  cane  which  re- 


presents the  Gecnlar  arm.  In  the 
clothes  of  ordinary  life  he  is  at  a 
decided  disadvantage  before  Urs. 
Beadle,  who,  hardworking  and  eco- 
nomical as  she  may  be,  is  (as  he  has 
once  or  twice  been  heard  to  say, 
after  his  second  tumbler  at  the  club, 
and  to  a  particular  friend) '  a  woman 
of  that  temper,  that  really  '—but  so 
it  is,  and  it  would  be  of  no  use  now 
even  for  him  to  ait  at  home  in  his 


greatcoat  and  gold  hat,  for  {having 
once  seen  him  withoat  the  insignia 
of  office,  ttiis  nnconscionable  woman 
regards  him  as  no  better  or  greater 
than  an  ordinary  mortal.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  his  visits  to  the 
Beef-steak  Club  aie  not  frequent 
'  He  says  it's  because  it  wouldn't  be 
setting  a  good  example  for  a  man  in 
his  position  to  come  too  often ;  but 
we  know  where  the  shoe  pinches. 


eh,  Featherfew?' BajH  little  Patten- 
ring,  tbe  clogmaker,  to  hifl  &iend  the 
undertaker;  to  which  the  artful 
Featherfew  rejoins,  with  hie  finger 
to  his  Eps,  '  Hush,  huah,  my  dear 
Bti ;  a  pnblic  mun  jcxi  know  's  a 
sort  of  eacred — and  then  prudence, 
you  know— hush,  pray!' 

To  theWeet-End  beadle,  keeper 
of  the  fashionable  eqnsre  or  aristo- 
cratic terrace,  few  of  the  preibtoiy 
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remarks  wilt  appij-  His  office  te 
nncomiectal  with  either  church  or 
state ;  while  even  as  a  public  ser- 
vant he  occupies  a  moral '  No  man's 
land.'  Beyond  having  grasped  at  a 
shadow  of  antho:  ity  by  going  to  be 
Bwom  in  as  a  special  constable  on  a 
certain  loth  of  April,  ho  holds  but 
a  fiunt  relation  to  the  civil  power. 
The  policeman  who  stands  at  the 
comer  of  the   square   beating  hie 


white  Berlin  hands  togetlter  as  he 
watches  the  beadle  laugTiidly  pur- 
Eoing  a  boy,  looks  down  upon  him 
with  contranpt  as  '  a  feller  tliat  ain't 
neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl,  and 
can't  do  nothin'  without  us.'  Fan- 
cying himself  superior  to  the  foot^ 
men  who  stand  at  the  doors  of  the 
great  bousee,  be  yet  courts  their 
society,  and  partakes  with  them  of 
eleemoejnary  beer  at  tbe  public- 
honse  in  the  nearest  mews;  ne  is  at 


a  disadvanta^  with  them,  too,  on 
account  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
^t  that  his  wife,  a  poor,  hardwork- 
ing woman,  goes  out  to  help  in  the 
kitchens.  His  own  vanity  would 
HUggest  the  butler  as  a  'gcutlemaa 
in  hjs  own  sphere,'  but  the  bntler  pa- 
tronizes him  with  a  good-humoured 
and  condescending  nod.  With  the 
female  eorvaota  he  obtains  a  little 
more  respect,  and  attributes  it  to  his 
own   superior  maimer,  ~-~t"™>»:~ 
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Lord  John. 


and  officer-like  bearing,  and  becom- 
ingly combed,  curled,  and  oiled 
whiskers.  He  is  always  called  by 
his  proper  name,  too,  both  by  house- 
maids and  cooks;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  this  name  is 
always  su^gestiye  somehow  of  his 
own  peculiarly  anomalous  position. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  his  appellation 
is  Spradgett,  or  Midgey,  or  Pobkins 
— words  with  redimdant  and  yet  in- 
expressive consonants,  or  pale,  co- 
lourless vowels,  hopelessly  weak  in 
their  relation  to  each  other. 

He  would  be  immeasurably  sur- 
prised if  he  learned  that  the  only 
scintillation  of  respect  he  enjoys  is 
attributable  to  liis  wife's  holiest  in- 
dustry ;  for  he  looks  upon  her  as  a 
mere  drudge-os,  indeed,  she  is— 
and  principally  occupies  himself 
when  at  home,  that  being  only  for  a 
few  hours  comprising  meal  times, 
in  looking  at  and  combing  his  whis- 
kers by  means  of  a  cheap  shaving- 
glass  nailed  against  the  cupboard 


door  in  his  bare  and  poorly  furnished 
room. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in 
what  light  the  West-End  beadle  re- 
gards himself;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  places  his  services  amongst  those 
of  useful  public  officers,  and  believes 
that  the  time  ought  to  come  when 
an  ungrateful  communily  wiU,  how- 
ever tardily,  reward  his  unremitting 
exertions  and  striking  deportment 
with  some  lucrative  appointment 
under  Grovemment.  '  There's  few- 
things  as  I  couldn't  do  if  I  had  a 
mind,'  he  has  been  heard  to  say  at 
the  bar  of  the  White  Bufhlo ;  'but 
you  see  there's  jealousy  an'  there's 
influence;  but  I  rayther  think  a 
man  as  have  held  a  pubhc  station 
o'  trust  as  long  as  I  'ave  ought  to 
be  up  to  pretty  nigh  anythink  in  a 
middlin'  way;  to  say  nothing  o' 
manner  and  seein'  so  much  o'  the 
aristoxy ;  in  fEust,  mixin'  with  'em,  I 
may  say.' 

T.A. 


LOED  JOHN. 
9  Viamnxitt  of  i^t  ^ixitttent^  Centttrs, 

LOBD  JOHN  his  gauntlets  of  kid  hath  donned. 
And  hath  mounted  his  chestnut  steed, 
To  seek  the  feet  of  the  £Eur  Amabelle, 
The  suit  of  a  lover  to  plead. 

Lord  John  rides  over  Belgravian  stones — 

Lord  John  rides  into  the  square ; 
And  his  prancing  courser  he  checks  at  the  door 

Of  the  mansion  where  dwells  his  '  fayre.' 

And  Amabelle  came  her  knight  to  meet — 

The  brightest  ladye,  I  ween. 
Ever  graced  robes  of  a  French  modiste. 

Or  so  ample  a  crinoline. 

Lord  John  he  pleaded  his  lovesuit  well ; 

And  a  smile  and  a  blush  she  wore. 
'  Ah,  Lord  John!  *  she  sighed, '  you  promise  me  love. 

But  you  promise  me — nothing  more ! 

'  In  the  days  of  the  olden  times,  perchance. 

Thus  a  lady  and  lord  might  woo. 
When  a  suit  of  armour  lasted  his  life. 

And  her  dresses  were  one  or  two. 

'  But  a  maiden  wise,  in  the  present  age, 

Something  recherche  must  loear; 
And  an  opera  box  and  ball  costumes 

Suit  not  five  hundred  a  year.' 


Then  Lord  John  he  twisted  hie  brown  moustache. 

And  sadlj  disordered  his  hair. 
'  Now  what  ma;  I  do  to  win  that  dear  hand? 

Oh !  tell  me  thoa  maiden  fiiyre ! ' 

But  Amabelle  sighed,  and  Amabelle  wept — 
'  Alas !  that  such  sorrow  should  be ! 

But  only  last  eve  I  promised  my  hand 
To  the  Marquis  of  Golden  Ltn.' 

Lord  John  spurred  homeward  his  chestnut  steed. 

And  a  terrible  tow  Towed  he. 
Never  wiin  to  sne  to  a  maid 

Who  Bred  for  nxiety. 

And  if  no  maiden  of  better  taste 

He  found,  then  again  vowed  he 
His  flowing  beard  a^  moastache  to  shave 

And  a  bachelor  sad  to  l>e. 
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A  CHARADE  FOB  THE  TIMES. 

By  the  late  T.  K.  Hebvey. 

THEY  spoke  of  my  First  in  days  of  yore 
With  bated  breath  and  low ; 
And,  to  scare  the  shadow  from  wall  and  floor. 

They  kept  the  logs  aglow. 
They  piled  the  faggot,  and  fed  the  blaze, 
To  keep  out  the  shadow  in  ancient  days ; 
And  the  blood  ran  slow,  and  the  tale  stood  still, 
If  the  east  wind  sighed  on  the  window  sill : 
For  the  talk  itself  was  of  phantom  things. 
That  gave  no  foot-fall,  wore  no  wings. 
Yet  passed  by  night — ^how,  none  could  say — 
From  seas  or  churchyards  far  away ; 
That  showed  like  shadows,  spoke  like  sighs. 
Looked  through  the  shutters  with  spectre  eyes : 
And  as  they  stood  by  board  or  bed, 
With  awful  message  from  the  dead. 
Were,  each  a  guest  unsought,  unreckoned. 
And  always  came  in  without  my  Second. 

But  my  First,  to-day,  is  a  sort  of  bore — 

If  to  say  so  be  not  sin — 
Who  is  doing  my  Second  evermore, 

Yet  never  coming  in. 
When  we  catch  a  snob  at  this  idle  play. 
We  hand  him  at  once  to  policeman  A. 
Such  shed  no  awe  on  the  rooms  tliey  haunt 

From  Saturday  till  Monday ; 
And  we  talk  witii  them  on  the  easy  terms 

Of  a  talk  with  Mrs.  Grundy. 
We  stay  by  the  board  for  these  phantoms  thin, 
And  we  open  the  door,  and  we  ask  them  in ; 
Or,  with  our  gossips  met  in  state, 
Demand  quite  coolly,  if  they  wait. 
Dragged  from  the  comers  where  they  lurk. 
We  keep  the  phantoms  hard  at  work : 
But  whence  they  come,  or  what  express. 
Philosophy  has  yet  to  guess. 

'Tis  time  my  First,  for  ill  or  good, 
Should  make  my  Whole  now  understood. 
When  the  postman  comes  with  his  double  knock. 

We  know  that  he  Imocks  with  letters ; 
And  the  welcome  won  by  his  well-known  frock. 

Is  a  welcome  paid  to  liis  betters : 
Foy  my  Second's  notes  have  a  cheery  sound. 

When  struck  by  fhe  red-coated  varlet ; 
And  a  blessing  follows  my  First  on  his  rounds. 

If  this  be  my  First  in  scarlet. 
Well,  they  say  that  my  First  in  what  they  do. 
Are  always  knocking  with  letters  too ; 
But  the  letters  are  very  dark  indeed. 
And  badly  spelt,  and  hard  to  read. 
And — sent  from  nowhere  on  the  map, 
In  vulgar  phrase, '  not  worth  a  rap ' — 
Bring  nor  remittances  nor  news. 
But  the  message  dull  of  a  crack-brained  Muse ; 
A  crazy  Muse,  at  will  let  loose 

From  some  poor  Bedlam  of  the  soul. 
To  yield  for  the  idler's  useless  use 

The  crazy  jargon  of  my  Whole ! 


SnwB  bf  VatUr  Crua.  See  "  Ibe  Blue  Bibuul  of  Ui 
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THE  BLUE  EIBAND  OF  THE  TUEF ; 

OB, 

SOCIETY  AT  THE  LONDON  CARNIVAL. 


LONG  before  the  earliest  lark  in 
the  earliest  London  bird-shop 
hops  down  upon  his  square  foot 
of  dusty  turf  to  sing  his  welcome  to 
the  Derby  morning,  and  even  before 
his  happier  brother,  the  country 
lark,  so  long  cruelly  separated  from 
him,  has  sprung  from  his  nest  in 
the  dewy  clover,  and  left  his  little 
family  to  rise  high  up  into  the  white 
clouds  to  greet  the  gracious  sun  of 
June,  hundreds  of  vehicles  are  al- 
ready fitted  out  for  the  Derby — that 
great  carnival  and  saturnalia  of  the 
London  citizen. 

The  great  roomy  van,  that  would 
comfortebly  hold  a  large  portion  of 
a  regiment,  has  been  long  srift^ 
launched  from  Bishopsgate  Street 
inn  yards,  and  its  red  curtains  and 
cushions  brushed  and  tidied.  Be- 
fore sunrise  on  the  Derby  day,  natty 
dog-carts  have  been  rinsed  and 
rubbed,  and  resi)ectable  family  car- 
riages have  been  dragged  from  dusty, 
suburban  coach-houses  by  amphi- 
bious men,  whose  faces  wear  a  holi- 
day smile.  Even  hearses  have  been 
looked  on  with  longing  eyes  by 
greedy  undertakers,  who,  finding 
them  hopelessly  melancholy  and  un- 
disguisable,  have  ordered  them  in 
again  with  a  sigh.  Omnibi  of  all 
colours  have  been  on  the  move  at 
supernatural  hours ;  noblemen's 
drags  have  been  admiringly  drawn 
from  their  hiding-places;  Hansom 
cabmen  have  been  hours  at  their 
toilette,  or  rather  at  tJieir  cabs'  toi- 
lette; and  even  the  costermonger's 
barrow  has  been  cleansed  of  its 
shrimps  and  whdks  long  before  day- 
break ready  for  the  day's  pleasure ; 
for  this  day,  the  glorious  4th  of 
June,  all  Ix)ndon  has  risen  reck- 
lessly determined  to  enjoy  itself. 

There  is,  indeed,  noticing  you  see 
in  the  streets  on  a  Derby  morning 
but  has  some  reference  to  ti^e  day's 
enjoyment  Those  sturdy  girls 
tramping  along  the  Fulham  Boad, 
who  are  carrying  on  their  heads 
huge  baskets  of  crimson  flowers. 


are  coming  from  the  market  gardens 
by  the  river  side  with  bouquets  for 
the  Derby.  Those  waggon-loads  of 
hlac-blossoms  that  trcrtted  into  Oo- 
vent  Garden  at  daybrei^  are  decora- 
tions for  Derby  cabmen.  That  smart 
man  with  the  bowed  legs  and  brandy- 
and-watery  eyes,  waU&g  up  Cheap- 
side,  is  driver  of  the  Aldersgate 
Street  Derby  omnibus.  I  can  see  it 
by  the  red  geranium  in  Hie  button- 
hole of  his  buttoned  green  cutaway, 
by  his  bird's-eye  scarf,  and  by  the 
oiled  curl  on  his  left  temple.  Those 
three  young  men  in  white  dust 
coats,*  going  arm-in-arm  up  New- 
gate Street,  are  three  City  clerks, 
in  the  house  of  Dockett,  Foster, 
Brothers;  for  to-day  at  least  they 
will  wipe  from  their  minds  all 
drudging  thoughts  of  single  and 
double  entry.  Early  shops  are  al- 
ready doing  a  large  business  in  blue 
rosettes  for  whips,  in  green  veils  for 
white  hats,  and  in  cockades  for  tiie 
conductors  of  Whitechapel  vans.  In 
thousands  of  fish  shops  hampers  are 
loading  with  lobsters,  and  Fortnum 
and  Mason  are  both  nearly  insane  in 
their  efforts  to  get  off  chickens, 
salads,  game  pies,  and  champagne, 
in  time  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities ;  for  the  Derby  day  is  a 
chicken-eating,  champagne-drinking 
day,  and  either  winning  a  bet  or 
losing  one  makes  a  man  very  hungry 
and  very  thirsty.  Bouquets,  prim- 
rose-coloured gloves,  lobsters,  cnam- 
pagne,  green  veils,  post  horns,  and 
dust  coats  are '  movmg  off,'  as  busi- 
ness men  say,  at  high  rates.  Coaches, 
cabs,  and  carts  are  universally  heang 
launched,  early  breakfasts  are  being 
eaten  with  great  rapidity ;  all  Lon- 
don is  in  a  simmer,  the  very  Lon- 
don sparrows  are  persuaded  that 
something  unusual  is  going  on. 
Alas !  did  he  but  know  it,  many 
a  &t  man  is  that  morning  eyeing 
the  fraQ  gig  which  ere  the  evening 
will  be  a  miserable  wreck  on  some 
distant  Surrey  road.  From  the  no- 
bleman sipping  grandly  his  coffee  in 
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The  Blue  Biband  of  the  Turf;  or, 


his  BelgiETian  home  to  the  coster- 
monger  sipping  his  tea  in  a  Holbom 
alley,  there  is  throughont  London 
one  xmiyersal  resolve  to  ei^y  the 
day.  At  present,  all  is  snule  and 
smishine,  the  future  is  hanished. 
The  thief,  who  to-night  will  lie  with 
blackened  eyes  and  braised  mouth 
in  tiie  dark  cell  of  the  '  stone  jug/  is 
now  rampant  and  roistering;  the 
betting  maf  worth  thousands,  who 
to-night  will  be  looking  fartively 
at  lus  pistol-case,  is  now  exult- 
ingly  dotting  up  his  betting-book; 
the  betting-book  soon  to  be  filled  up 
with  terrifying  numerals  lies  now 
pure  and  blank  in  its  owner's  desk. 
But  away  with  these  carrion-crow 
thoughts!  for  the  sun  casts  a 
splendour  over  town  and  country, 
and  thousands  are  now  awaking 
with  one  thought,  '  It  is  the  Derby 
day,'  uppermost  in  their  minds. 

Parliament  has  suspended  its  la- 
bours to  go  to  ihe  D^by ;  fEushion- 
able  doctors  let  death  do  his  worst 
for  one  day ;  merchants  leave  their 
offices.  Business,  for  one  day  only 
— positively  oidy  one  day — ^lete  forth 
her  voluntary  prisoners,  and  a  uni- 
versal satumaUa  is  proclaimed.  The 
betting  men  with  the  tight  legs,  the 
stRul(Uing  walk,  and  the  whip  ever 
to  their  teeth,  are  in  the  seventh 
heaven,  for  the  Derby  day,  the 
Derby  day  is  come  at  last  The  so- 
litary bachelor  on  Christmas  Day,  or 
the  cripple  in  a  hunting-field,  is  not 
more  to  be  pitied  than  the  unhappy 
man  who  lias  to  stop  in  London  and 
work  on  the  Derby  day, — ^that  day 
of  delirious  pleasure  and  temporary 
insanity.  To-day  bets  will  be  de- 
cided, from  Mr.  Merry's  50,000/.  to 
Bob  the  ostler's  half  a  crown.  Could 
all  the  sovereigns  laid  on  this  year's 
Derby  be  laid  down,  why  they  would 
pave  all  Piccadilly  from  the  Marble 
Arch  to  Bond  Street 

The  excitement  that  before  day- 
break began  to  rouse  London  on  the 
Derby  day  commences  about  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  to  assume  an  organized 
i^pe.  The  names  of  the  running 
horses  are  talked  about  in  the  streets, 
and  Jack  the  ostler  at  the  Black 
Bull,  the  man  with  the  red  hair  and 
black  eyes,  has  just  had  information 
from  Tom  the  ostler,  with  the  red 
eyes  and  black  hair,  the  man  over 


the  way,  that '  the  feller  who  bets  on 
Buckstone  will  certainly  touch  the 
shiners,  or  he's  a  Dutchman;'  and 
this  oracular  information  Jack  retails 
to  the  cabmen  at  the  nearest  stand, 
who  shrug  up  their  capes  and  si- 
multaneously wink  in  the  most 
crafty  and  turfy  manner.  Already, 
as  the  golden  hands  of  St  Paul's 
point  to  '  IX,'  armies  of  carriages  are 
on  the  move,  and  vehicles  of  all  ages 
and  conditions  begin  to  fill  the  roads 
leading  to  Epsom.  The  Westmin- 
ster Road,  tne  Eennington  Eoad, 
and  Black&iars  Boad  present  so 
many  distinct  motly  processions. 
The  black  mass  is  blossomed  over 
with  green  veils,  extemporary  flags, 
and  rosettes.  The  brass  and  silver 
harnesses  shine  gaily,  the  drivers' 
coats  look  glossy  new ;  pretty  fiaces, 
and  blowsy  &oes,  and  sly  &oes, 
and  hideous  fBuces,  peep  from  vans, 

ajy  pubUcans  bowl  along  in  traps, 
e  young  gentleman  with  tne 
comet  on  the  Derby  onmibus  fa- 
vours us  with  'The  Cure,'  played 
in  a  wavering  and  inconsequential 
manner;  and  already  the  thirsty 
van  from  Shoreditch  is  tapping  its 
huge  stone  jar  of  jwrter,  and  offer- 
ing a  passing  cabman  early  refresh- 
ment 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  our 
friends  will  never  reach  Epsom  and 
never  see  the  Derby,  as  it  takes  up 
some  time  stopping  at  the  1 348  pub- 
lic-houses between  Shoreditch  and 
the  Grand  Stand  at  Epsom. 

As  now  the  slow  ponderous  om- 
nibi,  the  smart  dog-carts,  the  flash- 
ing Hansoms,  the  overloaded  spring 
vans,  the  dashing  drags,  the  insolent 
'  shallows,'  and  the  quiet  Broughams, 
get  detached  from  London,  the  scene 
becomes  more  characteristic.  The 
tow-rope  is  at  last  cut  that  joins  them 
to  the  general  traffic  of  the  City. 
They  are  now  unmistakably  '  people 
^ingto  the  Derby,'  and  form  a  sight 
m  themselves.  The  saturnalia  has 
begun ;  not  a  sweet  little  face  under 
a  round  hat,  not  a  false  pasteboard 
nose,  not  a  fluttering  blue  veil,  nor 
a  funny  or  demure  eye,  that  is  not 
an  object  of  remark  to  thousands  of 
spectators,  who  now  towards  Clap- 
ham  b^in  to  cluster  along  the  foot 
pavement,  around  public-houses,  at 
windows,  and  at  the  gaping  doors  of 
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sabarban  ahops.  And  now  the  pe- 
destrians, the  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
with  his  coat  over  his  shoulder,  the 
shcum  n^ro  with  his  music-stand, 
the  Aunt  Sally  proprietor  with  his 
dubs,  and  the  three  shies  a  penny 
with  his  tiTLck  of  sand-bags  and 
cocoa-nuts,  begin  to  join  the  English 
carnival,  and  the  countiy  boys  in 
shapeless  hats  and  smock  frocks, 
who  cannot  throw  somersaults  or  do 
'  the  cart  wheel,'  begin  to  offer  you 
birds'  nests  with  blue  eggs,  wiute- 
thom,  and  green  bunches  of  oak- 
apple  which  no  effort  could  carry 
safe  homa  The  man  in  the  Hansom 
cab  buys  a  bough  of  May  and  sticks 
it  before  him  as  if  he  was  Bimam 
Wood  and  was  driving  post-haste  to 
Dunsinane.  The  man  with  the  cor- 
net ceases  to  pity  poor  Uncle  Sam, 
and  pelting  next  omnibus  with  blue 
thrushes'  eggs,  is  instantly  touched 
up  with  a  four-in-hand  whip, 
upon  which  he  leap  down,  and 
offers  to  fight  the  whole  dra^fol  of 
'  men  in  the  Guards '  for  a  new  hat, 
which  he  is  told  he  much  wants  by 
the  conductor  of  the  next  van,  who 
wears  a  false  nose  extremely  red  and 
of  unusual  length.  The  gesticulat- 
ing men  with  the  white  aprons  at 
the  toll-gates  are  past,  and  now  the 
little  family  vaults  of  gardens,  the 
rusly  lilac  trees,  the  squares  of  turf, 
and  the  mignionette  boxes,  lead  us 
on  to  the  coxmtry :  at  the  sight  of 
the  green  expanse  of  Clapham  Com- 
mon, its  ponds,  furze,  and  clumps 
of  trees,  there  is  a  general  hum  of 
pleasure  through  the  whole  proces- 
sion, for  seeing  the  country  is  the 
real  final  cause  of  the  Derby.  Here 
and  there  at  entrance  gates  carriages 
are  standing  ready  to  start,  and  neat 
grooms  in  white  cords  and  the  nat- 
tiest of  boots  wait  at  the  horses' 
head?. 

Now,  too,  one  begins  to  see  the 
green  &n-leaved  chestnuts,  moun- 
tains of  blossonung  cones,  and  elms 
rufi9ing  dark  with  countless  leaves, 
all  glowing  with  the  tenderest  green 
of  spring,  and  spring's  sunshine. 
Through  open  gates  we  catch 
glimpses  of  ladies  and  nursemaids 
at  windows,  or  ladies  and  gentlemen 
dressed  ready  for  the  carriage,  which 
is  coming  round  directly.  There 
are  tigers,  too,  sitting  at  garden  gates 
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in  a  ruminative  way  on  luncheon 
hampers,  and  the  daintiest  of  ser- 
vant maids  with  sly  pertness  steal- 
ing looks  over  the  ^rden  wall. 

And  now  on  Dr.  Caster's  aca- 
demy playground  wall  the  young 
genllemen  are  artfully  used  as  ad- 
vertisements, and  drawn  up  in  clean 
collars  and  Sunday  jackets,  and  the 
smiling  fiEuses  of  young  ladies  who 
group  upon  lawns,  under  cedars, 
and  around  lime  tr^,  is  something 
vexatiously  bewitching  to  contem- 
plate, and  the  passing  bachelor 
feels  seized  with  a  wild  desire  to 
whip  in  his  gig  and  bear  off  a  stray 
Proserpine,  vuf  Epsom. 

Towards  Tooting  there  is  not  an 
inn  where  you  do  not  see  men  in 
leggings  wi&  handsful  of  hay  under 
their  arms,  like  vegetarians  gone 
mad;  expectant  landlords  standing 
in '  a  Henry  the  Eighth  attitude,'  as 
Leigh  Hunt  called  it,  at  doorways, 
and  vans  already  prematurely  broken 
down,  stranded  by  the  road-side  on 
slips  of  dusty  turf. 

And  now  the  country  begins  in 
real  earnest.  The  great  uninter- 
rupted green  fields  spread  out, 
the  ripe  grass  glitters  with  golden 
flowers,  the  lark  sings  overhead  a 
short  piece  of  music  in  honour  of 
the  Derby,  and  the  thrushes  may  be 
heard  at-  intervals  from  the  white- 
thorn bushes  in  the  orchard,  soon  to 
he  scared  away  by  the  grind  and 
roll  of  wheels,  the  clack  of  whips, 
the  din  of  hoarse  comets,  the  mis- 
sile-like chaff  of  cabmen,  the  songs, 
the  shouting,  the  cries  of  alarm,  me 
shouts  of  'Dorling's  correk  card,' 
with  the  names  of  the  'orses,  and 
the  names,  weights,  and  colours  of  the 
riders ;'  and  the  offers  of  ginger-beer, 
lozenges,  tofiy,  oranges,  and  ginger- 
bread nuts ;  and  as  with  these  cries 
exulting  shouters  dash  or  creep  by, 
the  respectable  people  in  giurden 
seats  on  the  lawns  look  on  with 
quiet  delight,  and  just  beyond,  be- 
tween the  lilacs,  '  the  gardener  and 
the  maids '  snatch  a  furtive  and  grin- 
ning glance  as  in  one  unbroken  line, 
three  deep,  jerks  forward  the  car- 
nival procession.  There  is  not  a 
fiur  widow  or  proud  old  maid  along 
tiie  road  to  whom  thousands  of  im- 
pertinent kisses  are  not  blown  by 
audacious  men  on  omnibuses  on  this 
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Derby  da; ;  and  thiongh  the  whole 
caTalcade,  though  laugh,  and  ehont, 
and  storm  of  '  chaff,'  rises  at  inter- 
vals,  londer  than  all,  the  stock  C17 
of  tiie  day,  'Am  I  right, — or  auj 
other  man  ?' 

At  Sutton  Hill  the  young  gentle- 
man with  the  comet  hnrsla  forth 
with  '  Campdown  Baces,'  the  burden 
of  which  is  caught  up  instantly  for 


half  a  mile ;  and  eren  the  drowBj- 
man  with  the  stone  jar  of  porteo' 
awakes  from  his  sleep  to  chant  the' 
inspiring  strain.  This  is  indeed  a 
camiTal  of  all  ranks.  The  prize- 
fighter— the  officer— the  actor— tba 
artist — the  nobleman — the  foshion- 
able  preacher — the  stockbroter — 
every  class  has  its  TepresentatiTe 
here  to-day— the  officer's  drag    is 


'  chafied '  by  the  costermonger's 
foiuil;,  and  the  duke  is  criticised  by 
the  pubhcan. 

The  great  army  on  wheels  has  left 
man;  stragglers  wrecked  in  covintry 
lanes  at  shuT)  tamingB,  and  at  cross 
roods ;  but  the  hulk  has  arrived  by 
train  or  road,  safe  and  well,  and  at 
last  debouched  upon  the  Downs. 
Epsom  is  full  of  men  with  blue 
cuds  in  their  hands,  and  is  blocked 
up   with   bivouacs   of  carriages ; 


beet  is  dashing  into  glasses,  dusty 
throats  are  gradually  recovering 
their  proper  tone ;  betting  men  are 
running  about  after  betting  men, 
and  tight-legged  men  after  tight- 
legged  men.  As  for  the  Downs,  its 
rolling  surfiice  is  covered  with  the 
tents  OS  of  an  invading  army.  The 
Grand  Stand,  looking  like  an  unroofed 
house,  is  as  yet  thinly  peopled,  and 
only  with  a  moving  population,  ca- 
pricious in  tiieir  choice  of  seats.    AU 
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along  the  lopes  the  broughams  and 
drags  are  moored  in  one  long  ram- 
-peuct ;  ladies,  in  exquisite  '  spoon ' 
bonnets,  are  taidng  down  bets  m  ex- 
quisite little  books  with  the  greatest 
anxiety,  and  the  most  delightfol 
ignorance  of  what  they  are  doing. 
Tar  away,  totally  indifferent  to  the 
race,  the  hard  lot  of  the  hideous 
feti^ — smoking,  ill-conditionedAunt 
Sally  b^ins;  cmd  the  'rainy  season' 
of  bludgeons  has  opened.  Near  her 
hut,  divided  by  curtain  walls,  the 
'three  shies  a  penny'  is  prose- 
cuted; and  the  cocoa-nut's  hairy 
skull  is  every  moment  chipped,  with 
much  effosion  of  milk,  and  beyond 
all  hopes  of  trepanning.  Farther 
on  the  treacherous  yellow  pears 
and  gut  pincushions  illustrate  pain- 
fully to  the  passers-by  the  beautiful 
and  inevitable  laws  of  gravitation. 
In  the  sparring  booth  artful  muscu- 
lar men,  in  highlows,  carry  on  their 
mimic  war;  and  just  beyond  the 
supper  tent  you  narrowly  escape  the 
&te  oi  Saint  Sebastian  from,  amateur 
arehers,  who  hit  everything  but  the 
target  Yes,  indeed,  except  for  Lon- 
don horses,  this  is  indeed  a  day  of 
pleasure. 

Arriving  too  late,  of  course,  for 
the  first  race,  which  is  to  the  Derby 
only  what  the  tuning  is  to  the  over- 
ture, we  are  just  in  time  for  the 
'  Event.'  The  black  lines  of  people 
begin  to  huddle  closer;  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  distant  amusements 
collect  nearer  to  the  TG]peB ;  the  lun- 
cheon hampers  have  a  temporary 
respite ;  there  is  an  uneasy  ebb  and 
flow  of  humanity;  the  thousands 
going  this  way  meet  the  thousands 
going  the  other  way  and  jostle  for  a 
passage,  especially  in  places  barred 
by  gesticulating  and  coldly-logical 
policemen.  Dwarf  jockeys  pass 
through  the  crowd,  who  observe 
them  with  respect,  and  pretend  to 
know  who  they  are  and  whose  horses 
th^  are  going  to  ride.  Turfing  men 
shout  to  anybody  in  a  maniacal  and 
eye-rolling  way—'  3  to  i  on  Mar- 
quis.' '  7  to  2  against  Buckstone.' 
'  8  to  I  against  Neptunus.'  '  1 1  to  i 
against  Argonaut  And  these  war- 
cries  are  answered  by — 

'  12  to  I  against  Zetland.'  '  30  to 
I  against  Ensign.'  '  40  to  i  against 
Harlequin.'     '1000  to   15  against 


Caractacus.'  '  1000  to  5  against 
Alvediston.'  '33  to  i  against  the 
Ace  of  Clubs.' 

I  can  find  no  one  who  knows  the 
name  of  the  £Eivouzite,  or  who'll  tell 
me  which  is  Merry's  horse;  &om 
which  I  conclude  that  two-thirds  of 
the  crowd  are  greenhorns,  and  don't 
come  to  bet  or  see  the  horses  race  at 
all,  but  only  to  get  fresh  air  and  ei\joy 
a  rational  tiiough  exciting  hoUday. 

Having  just  bought  a  blue  card 
of  the  horses  for  sixpence,  and  dis- 
covered it,  to  my  infinite  che^rin,  to 
be  one  of  last  year's,  I  suddenly  feel 
my  toes  trod  on,  and,  looking  angrily 
round,  receive  an  oily  a{)ology  from  a 
cloven -hoofed  man  with  a  horsy 
look,  who,  observing  that  '  the  late 
Lord  George  Bentmck  used  to  re- 
mark to  me  that  on  the  turf  and 
under  the  turf  all  men  are  equal,' 
glides  thus  easily  into  conversation, 
and  kindly  offers  to  tell  me  the  win- 
ning horse ;  but,  singularly  enough, 
just  as  I  am  bending  to  hear  the 
oracle  whisper,  he  disappears  at  the 
sight  of  a  i)oliceman,  who  evidentiy 
knows  him,  and  I  am  left  in  the 
blindest  ignorance,  with  a  last  year's 
card,  and  surrounded  by  people  who 
don't  seem  to  know  even  the  £Eivour- 
ite's  name. 

The  fiumers  and  citizens,  the  boys 
looking  for  botties,  and  men  putting 
up  dangerous  expedients  for  break- 
ing legs  with  planks  and  barrels, 
jam  doeer  together;  and  now  the% 
enclosure  round  the  Grand  Stftnd  is  a 
Babel  with  the  voices  of  frantic  bet- 
ters. 

Every  one  is  eager  about  he  knows 
not  what,  crazed  he  knows  not  why, 
and  clamorous  about  something  or 
some  one,  so  infectious  is  excite- 
ment, and  so  much  of  the  sheep- 
flock  element  is  there  in  most  of  us. 

But,  hark!  the  bell  r^ngs — omi- 
nous warning  to  some— the  death- 
toll  of  a  thousand  fortunes.  Now, 
could  we  but^  see  tiiem,  countless 
shoals  of  golden  sovereigns  float  by 
us,  ready  for  the  lucky  winner's 
net. 

Now,  before  the  steady,  unwaver- 
ing cordon  of  policemen,  the  unwill- 
ing and  remonstrating  crowd  slowly 
scatter  and  retire.  Every  now  and 
then  a  little  over-dressed  gent  with 
a  fdssy  wife,  or  a  swell  who  has 
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loet  hie  way,  orgae,  &Imoat  scnfSe, 
but  in  TSUI.  Witb  impatient  cla- 
tnoni  the  bell  rings,  inoeting  on  the 
course  being  cleared ;  and  in  time  it 
IB  cleared,  cvon  of  the  tisiml  dc^, 
who,  bewildered  and  onpitied,  rsces 
down  for  hie  life,  and  without  a 
competitor,  Uterolly  walking  over 
tbeconrsa 
Now,1o(Aiiig  fitnn  the  Grand  Stand 
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the  DownB  eoem  aliye  with  craiTeig- 
in^  armiee,  the  flags  of  the  tents 
bemg  their  banners.  Now,  looking 
from  the  Downs,  as  we  prefer  to,  on 
to  the  Grand  Stand,  that  nnfoofad 
bnilding  eoems  black  with  the  cloee 
massee  of  the  wealth  and  rank  and 
beauty  of  England. 

The  weighmg  has  begun,  and  the 
two  bundled  catd  tliir^-tliree  Bnb- 


BCriberB,  and  the  thirtj-fbtir  ridera, 
are  nervously  quiet  as  the  eventful 
moment  dnws  near.  The  names  of 
the  thirty-four  jockeys  are  soon  on 
the  tele^ph,  so  that,  when  the 
numbers  are  run  up,  and  the  race  is 
won,  we  shall  all  at  once  know  which 
horse  has  won. 

A  deep  hush  &lls  on  the  betting 
men  as  on  soldiers  advancing  to  tlie 
deadly  breach.  The  UttJe  saddles 
are  put  on— the  n^t^  little  new 


saddles,  so  light  and  tight,  aie  exa- 
mined ;  the  girths  are  scrutinized 
and  tested  by  shrewd  ejee  and 
hands.  The  small  cavalry  regiment 
is  at  lengtb  reedy ;  tlie  smart  little 
men  in  the  gay  drenee,  in  tbe  poppy- 
cotoured  and  canaiy-colonreil  silk 
jackets,  ars  at  length  equipped  for 
the  combat  They  crook  up,  almost 
simnltaneously,  their  left  legs,  and 
at  that  mute  signal  the  truner  in 
the  rough  grey  coat,  and  the  nose  of 
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a  bottle  of '  grael '  stickmg  out  of  his 
side  pocket,  tosses  '  his  boy'  up  into 
his  seat 

And  now  the  horses  leave  the 
paddock  for  their  preliminary  canter, 
and  the  crowd  get  so  excited  that  it 
is  all  'the  men  in  blue/ i.e.  the 
police,  can  do  to  preyent  them  touch- 
mg  the  horses  with  their  handker- 
chiefis,  and  thereby  making  them  run 
away,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  their 
owners,  or  their  riders. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
moments  of  the  day.  First,  there  is 
the  long  green  riband  of  turf,  even 
and  unspotted,  save  where  orange- 
peel  tinges  it  yellow,  or  where  sand- 
wich papers  blow  across  it  white 
and  rustling.  Then  there  is  a  stir 
and  flutter  in  the  crowd  as  when 
wind  passes  along  the  top  of  ripe 
mowing  grass,  as  the  first  clump  of 
horses  appear,  and  dash  on  towards 
Tattenhfion  Comer. 

Dorling's  cards  are  consulted  by 
thousands,  to  see  which  is  The 
Marquis,  and  which  Buckstone,  and 
which  Argonaut,  and  which  Harle- 
quin. The  blue  jacket—the  choco- 
late— the  red— the  black  belt  and 
orange  stripe  flash  by,  one  after  ihe 
other,  with  a  careless  vigour  and 
splendid  stride  that  astonish  the  fo- 
reign visitors — Mons.  Ricochet  from 
Paris,  and  Herr  Steinkopf  from  Ber- 
lin. There  is  a  hollow  '  quadruped- 
ante'  thud  thud  on  the  tun  as 
Buckstone  sweeps  by  at  glorious 
speed,  but  apparently  without  eflbrt 
or  any  painful  sense  of  labour.  Mr. 
Merry's  horse  is  instantly  a  war-cry 
in  the  crowd,  and  Garactacus  passes 
by  unthought  of  and  unheeded,  as 
the  real  winner  in  the  race  of  life 
often  does,  till  his  destined  hour 
comes.  The  novices  have  a  firm  be- 
lief that  the  race  has  begun  every 
time  a  horse  passes  for  his  prelimi- 
nary canter. 

The  real  time  for  starting  has 
oome.  Mr.  M'George,  the  starter, 
in  his  scarlet  coat,  looking  like  an 
old  huntsman,  is  at  his  {X)st,  and 
with  wonderful  temper  trying  to 
keep  his  rebellious  children  in  one 
steady  line.  But  among  thirty-four 
horses  there  are  various  tempers, 
and  various  moods  of  those  tempers. 
High  blood,  with  a  dash  of  the  Arab 
in  it,  is  fiery  and  irrestrainable.  The 


same  spirit  that  makes  them  win 
makes  them  also  restive,  fractious, 
and  impetuous.  They  paw  the 
turf,  they  snort,  they  rear,  they 
prance,  fiiey  jostle  each  other — 
they  leap  and  start,  and  come  back ; 
and  all  this  time  the  crowd  on 
the  stand,  and  on  the  tops  of  car- 
riages, and  on  benches,  and  amphi- 
theatrical  seats  of  all  kinds,  is  m  a 
fever  of  excitement  At  every  fitlse 
start  thousands  of  voices  caU  out, 
'  They're  off!'  till  at  last  no  one  be- 
lieves the  cry.  '  They're  off!'  causes 
every  time  a  stir  and  movement  in 
the  crowd ;  but  the  final  and  true 
announcement,  '  Now  they're  off!' 
occasions  a  peculiar  and  indescrib- 
able pulsation,  that  only  the  real  start 
after  all  can  produce. 

The  bulk  of  the  people  who  are 
straining  their  necks  and  looking  on 
every  spot  in  the  horizon  but  the 
right  one,  do  not  know  what  the 
horses  are  doing,  or  who  starts  them, 
or  how  &r  they  run,  or  even  whether 
they  run  once,  twice,  or  three  times 
round  the  course.  It  is  only  the 
more  experienced  ones  who  firet  see 
the  little  dots  moving  along  the  ho- 
rizon, like  puppet  figures  in  a  child's 
theatre. 

The  horses  have  really  been  started 
as  the  flag  lowered.  They  went  off, 
as  we  hear  afterwards,  in  '  a  magni- 
ficent burst,  and  rushed  at  high 
speed  towards  Tattenham  Comer ;' 
and  along  that  severe  rise  on  the 
soft,  elastic  turf,  they  tore  at  a  pace 
increasing  every  stride.  Now  they 
are  lost  behind  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
but  reappear  in  an  instant 

This  is  the  moment  that  makes 
every  heart  seem  almost  to  cease  its 
beating.  It  is  the  climax  of  aU  the 
previous  excitement  If  you  watch 
the  Grand  Stand,  now  packed  so 
dark  and  dose  with  heads,  you  can 
almost  see  the  brassy-work  of  the 
opera-glasses  glitter  when  the  cry  of 
'  They're  coming!'  is  raised  as  the 
horses  dart  over  the  hill  like  arrows 
shot  from  a  bow.  Every  face  on  the 
Grand  Stand  turns  at  once  that  way 
with  the  simultaneousness  of  a  drill 
movement— you  can  see  the  white 
of  the  &ces  as  the  heads  turn  all  at 
once,  and  it  pictures  a  great  mental 
excitement  in  the  hearts  belonging  to 
those  &oe8  as  vividly  as  if  oach 
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spectator  had  tossed  up  his  hat, 
or  screamed,  or  beat  his  hands  to- 
gether. 

The  whole  raoe  is  ran  in  two  mi- 
nutes and  forty-five  seconds;  yet,  in 
the  excitement,  it  seems  prolonged 
to  half  an  hour.  '  Here  they  oome !' 
echoes  along  the  line,  and  those  who 
do  not  take  off  their  hats  are  gently 
reminded  of  the  popular  wi^  by 
pokes  of  parasols  and  rough  bonnei- 
mg  blows  of  unseen  fists.  Yet,  even 
now  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  speed 
of  the  horses  as  the  jockeys,  their 
silk  jackets  puffing  in  tiiie  wind,  steer 
them  along,  apparently  calmly  and 
with  forbearance,  for  they  are  saying 
their  full  speed  for  the  last  burst, 
Uie  last  tremendous,  fiery  charge  at 
the  winning-post. 

Already  the  weaker  horses  are 
weeded  out,  and  the  poorer  spirited 
are  tailing  off,  but  the  bulk  are  still 
tolerably  together. 

The  &yourite  has  been  full  at  the 
front  ever  since  a  little  after  the 
starting,  when  he  got  up  to  Argo- 
naut On  entering  the  old  course 
he  raced  on  with  a  clear  lead,  with 
Argonaut,  Neptunus,  Nottingham, 
Spite,  Buokstone,  Garactacus,  Zet- 
Icmd,  the  Stockwell  colt,  and  St 
Alexis  as  his  satellites.  Enyious 
followers  I  Now  coming  down  the 
hill,  he  breaks  a  little  more  from 
his  retinue,  and  as  he  rounds  the 
turp  into  the  straight  in  that  wild 
sweep  of  boys  and  horses,  there  is  a 
clear  length  of  dark  turf  islanding 
him  from  Argonaut.  Nottingham 
is  third,  and  Garactacus,  Buckstone, 
and  Neptunus  are  still  pulling  on 
with  equal  speed. 

As  the  horses  approach  us  the 
crowd  rolls  forward  on  to  the  ropes 
like  madmeA,  and  every  one,  accord- 
ing to  his  bet  or  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment,  shouts  '  Bed  r  '  Blue !' 
'  Yellow  1'  '  Black  I'  not  knowing 
what  he  is  saying  or  what  he  is 
doing. 

If  a  thief  was  next  me  at  that 
moment  he  might  steal  my  watch 
and  studs— nay,  strip  me  of  my  very 
coat,  and  I  should  scarcely  know  it 
But  I  dismiss  all  caution,  because  I 
feel  certain  that  at  that  moment  the 
thief  would  have  forgotten  all  about 
such  things,  and  have  been  shout- 
ing, 'Bed!'    'Bed!'    or    'Blue!' 


'Blue!'  'Blue!'  'Blue!'  with  the 
rest  of  us.    But  to  the  raoe. 

Grossing  the  road.  Argonaut  is 
beaten  off,  and  the  game  now  lies  be- 
tween The  Marquis  and  those  'sons 
of  the  wind,'  Garactacus,  Buckstone, 
and  Mr.  Jackson's  oolt,  who  have 
joined  him,  and  who  are  now  all  in 
a  line.  At  the  distance  Nottingham 
and  Neptunus  prove  base  metal, 
Buckstone  is  behmd,  and  Garactacos 
a  nose  before  the  favourite. 

At  the  Grand  Stand  the  cries  grow 
maddening,  hands,  hats,  sticks  wave 
and  rouse  tiie  horses  to  fresh  efforts. 
Ashmall,  the  feivourite's  jockey, 
leaning  forward  and  working  his 
whip  with  steam-engine  power  and 
regularity,  makes  a  desperate  rush 
to  get  in  first  The  horses  fly! 
The  straggle  is  beautiftd !  but 
alas  for  the  £Eivourite!  Garactacos 
wins  by  a  neck.  A  length  and  a 
half  separates  Buckstone  from  The 
Marquis,  Neptunus  i&  fourth.  The 
Enave  fifth,  Zetland  sixth,  and  tiien 
oome  the  ruck  dose  together.  The 
rest  drop  in  quickly,  each  jockey 
glad  not  to  be  the  very  last,  and 
dafihing  on  to  see  the  winner  and  to 
bury  himself  in  the  ruck.  Lost  of 
all  comes  Spite — ^unlucky  Spite,  who, 
when  going  in  a  good  place,  broke 
down  badly,  slipped  up,  or  gave 
way  in  a  foot,  and  is  now  led  in  by 
the  crestfiallen  jockey. 

Long  ago  the  telegraph  has  gone 
up  with  the  number  of  the  winner, 
and  to  the  horror  and  astonishment 
of  hundreds  of  betters,  it  is  an  out- 
sider, a  bay  colt  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of,  bred  by  a  quiet  Kentish  gen- 
tleman, preparod  by  an  unknown 
trainer,  and  ridden  by  an  unknown 
lad:  second  in  the  Great  Metropo- 
litan Stakes,  it  is  true;  second  in 
the  Biennial  Stakes  at  Newmarket 
Graven  Meeting,  and  first  in  the 
Somersetshire  Stakes  at  the  Bath 
races ;  but  still  to  the  great  knowing 
world  on  the  Turf,  uod  the  tight- 
legged  men  who  suck  their  whip- 
heads  at  '  Tatf  s,'  entirely  unknown, 
unthought  of,  and  unheeded. 

And  now,  dose  after  the  last 
horse,  like  a  black  sea  that  has  burst 
its  bounds,  the  mob  rush  in,  and 
lo!  the  long  green  riband  of  torf 
vanishes  as  if  it  had  been  sponged 
out    There  is  a  tremendous  meet- 
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ing  of  oonflictmg  tides  of  hmnanity. 
The  mob  posh  on  madly  to  see  the 
wnmer  and  to  swell  the  trimnph  of 
the  jockey,  that  quiet  little  boy  with 
the  flushed  £B£e  and  eyes  staring 
feverishly  with  excitement  The 
bay  colt's  springy  limbs  are  now 
quiescent  One  can  hardly  belieye 
"^t  that  calmly  pacing  horse  is  the 
same  one  that  five  minntes  since 
flew  maddened  before  the  clamonr  of 
thirty  thousand  frantic  people.  The 
winners,  who  have  bet  on  the  fields 
are  going  about  trying  to  prove  that 
they  always  had  a  high  opinion  of 
Gaiactacus ;  and  the  losers  are  going 
about,  too,  showing  that  no  sensible 
man  knowing  any^iing  about  horses 
oould  have  done  anything  but  just 
what  they  had  done ;  and  only  wish 
the  race  over  again — thafs  all. 

But  one  thought  is  now  para- 
mount in  the  minds  of  the  majority 
on  the  Downs,  and  that  one  thought 
is—'  Limcheon !'  In  a  moment  the 
green  Down  is '  blooming'  with  lob- 
ster-salad, as  Mr.  Dickens  once  so 
happily  observed— a  perfect  azalea 
coloured  bloom  freckles  the  grass 
for  half  a  mile.  Guardsmen  on  the 
tops  of  drags  throw  themselves  into 
cup-bearer  positions,  witii  silver- 
headed  champagne  bottles  in  one 
hand  and  tapering  glasses  in  the 
other.  Smart,  soldier-like  grooms 
cut  the  fetters  of  the  Fortnum  and 
Mason's  square  hampers,  and  release 
the  imprisoned  roast  fowls.  Even 
the  Japanese  ambassadors  rouse 
themselves  and  lay  aside  their  paper 
fisms,  on  which  they  have  written  pro- 
fuse notes  of  the  race.  The  &mily 
parties  in  the  open  carriages  are 
busy  with  plates  on  their  knees,  and, 
in  a  true  jpic-nic  mood  of  ei^oy- 
ment,  glad  for  once  to  shuffle  off  the 
tedious  and  monotonous  ceremonies 
of  daily  life. 

In  an  equally  happy,  but  much 
noisier  way,  the  people  from  the 
vans  are  feasting,  with  the  occasional 
episode  of  a  friendly  fight  fieer  is 
^Ittg-glumng  out  of  shmy  brown 
jars  of  me  portliest  dimensions, 
and  huge  books  of  sandwiches  are 
being  disleaved. 

If  the  foreigners  present  had  any 
idea  that  the  English  were  a  grave 
people,  th^  must  have  had  that 
idea  by  this   time  thoroughly  re- 


moved. Never  was  such  a  satur- 
nalia and  carnival  scene  as  this,  now 
that  the  excitement  and  noise,  lulled 
for  a  short  time  by  the  interval  of 
luncheon  and  dinner,  breaks  out 
again  from  the  long  white  dining^ 
booths,  and  the  great  multitude  be- 
take themselves  with  fresh  anima- 
tion, to  '  three  shies  a  penny,'  arch- 
ery, cocoa-nut  splitting,  shooting 
for  nuts,  and  other  amusements 
delectable  to  the  hohday-seeking  ci- 
tizen. 

Presently  the  bell  rings  for  the 
last  race.  Again  the  course  clears, 
the  horses  pass  like  i^  flash  of  light- 
ning, again  the  telegraph  goes  up, 
again  the  mob  surge  over  the 
course,  and  the  Derby  day  is  over. 

Then  comes  the  great  exodus  to- 
wards London.  The  happy  inde- 
pendent pedestrians  push  across  the 
green  fields  towards  the  railway 
station.  And  now  begins  the  re- 
turn, the  carnival  ending  of  a  carni- 
val day.  From  the  great  bivouac  of 
cabs  moored  high  and  dry,  just  on 
the  dusty  margin  of  the  Downs, 
you  pick  out  your  special  vehicle. 
The  smart  driver,  a  httle  uneven  in 
his  gait,  and  with  a  slight  aberration 
visible  in  his  eye,  is  discovered  by  the 
special  signal  waving  frx)m  his  whip. 
He  wanders  off  after  his  horse, 
extricates  it  frt>m  some  mysterious 
booth,  harnesses  it,  and  witii  winks 
and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles, 
drives  you  off  homeward. 

And  here  be  sure,  just  as  you 
wind  off  the  turf,  by  some  rather 
deep  chalk  cutting,  smoky  with 
dust,  you  will  meet  an  inebriated 
drag  which  is  backing  into  all 
sorts  of  mischief,  and  offering  to 
fight  any  one.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  noisy  comet  on  the  box,  and  a 
driver  who  is  fond  of  backing  his 
horses  and  using  his  whip  on  the 
drivers  of  other  drags ;  and  all  the 
restless  men  on  the  inebriated  drag 
wear  little  doubled-up  wooden  dolls 
for  shirt-pins,  and  in  the  bands  of 
their  hate,  and  have  a  way  of 
squeaking  like  Punch  when  they  meet 
otiiier  men  wearing  wooden-doU 
shirt-pins,  and  more  especially  and 
fearfolly  when  they  meet  the  ribald 
wearers  of  the  crimson  pasteboard 
noses. 

By  degrees  the  country  road  be- 
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gins  to  be  peopled  again  b;  flie 
noisf ,  jeiidiig,  '  chaffing '  procee- 
sion,  Oiree  abreaat,  of  the  morning. 
Again  the  green  fields  nng  wiUi 
reiteratioiiB  of  '  Am  I  right  ?  or  any 
otiier  man ;'  lamentationB  for  imfor- 
tnnate  Uncle  Sam,  Snsaimah,  and 
other  Bofforing  negroes  and  ne- 
gresses. 

Onomnibnsroo&  and  Hansom  cab 
roo&  green  bongha  wave  like  exults 
ing  "Ri'mum  Woods.  There  is  re- 
T^ry  outside  inn  doors,  much  btdt- 
iug  of  exhansted  horsee  with  tnfis  of 
hay,  and  much  re&eehing  exhausted 
nature  wiH  drwighte  of  bitter  beer, 
and  tumblers  of  hot  and  cold  li- 
quids.  There  are  collisions,  at- 
landed  with  calamitous  results, 
ending  in  melancholj',  unavoidable 
gipsy  parties  under  hedges  till  Til- 
lage blacksmiths  can  be  secured. 
There  are  the  reckless  spirits  in 
gigs  (over  siimulatedj,  who  try  to 
discover  throngh  mowmg  grass  and 
yonng  com  the  nearest  way  to 
London,  and  who  get  horsewhipj»d 
by  irascible  iarmers,  and  their  gigs 
and  heeds  both  broken;  and  the 
young  medical  student  who  loet  his 
heart  this  morning  at  Clapham  is 
sure  this  eyeniug  to  lose  his  hat  at 
Tooting,  and  to  go  home  in  an  im- 
promptu bandaima  turban,  exciting 
thereby  the  infinite  mockery  and 
contumely  of  the  whole  road. 

&nnehow  or  oilier,  in  doe  couise. 


the  Japanese  Ambassadors  and  all 
onr  forei^  friends,  Uons.  Ricochet, 
Eerr  Stemkopf,  Sk.,  moK  or  lees 
hustled,  robbed,  voru-out,  and  de- 
lighted, reach  Londcat  One  by 
one,  creaky,  battered,  dusty,  and 
bruisedi  the  gay  Hansom  cabs  and  om- 
nibi  o{  the  momiiig  creep  baek  and 
hide  themselTea  in  the  great  metro- 
polis, that  has  dingy  nests  for  so  many 
such. 

Gradually  on  the  shouting, 
wrangling,  motley  processiou  night 
&11b,  wiu  one  preliminary  sunset 
flush.  Then  the  lamps  break  out 
through  the  dusk  like  rows  of  fierj 
primroses,  and  wrangling,  shouting, 
and  '  chaffing,'  the  fog-end  of  the 
camiTul  atr^uB  along  back  be- 
tween the  lamps  towards  Loudon. 

I   have   seen  in  my  tamo  some 

EleasBut  and  some  ghastly  things ; 
at  I  think  the  most  ludicrously 
ghastly  thing  in  the  world  must  be 
the  last  van  returning  towards  mid- 
night from  Epsom,  and  winding  up 
with  a  dreary  mirth,  with  dolefm 
snatches  of  negro  meloidy  on  the  Itmg 
moonlit  way,  between  the  green 
hedges ;  that  great  satumalian  holi- 
day of  the  London  dtizen  —  the 
Derby  day — the  battered  wooden 
dolls,  the  bmised  pasteboard  noses, 
the  crushed  cornet,  the  cracked 
stcoie  ju^yes — I  ren^^nize  them 
all. 

W.  T. 


™lij  ArUinrB.  ITmighton. 
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FINDING  A  RELIC. 

ILLT78TBATED  BY  AbTHUB  B.  HoUGHTON. 

ABELIG  strange,  from  my  bachelor  hoards. 
You  show  me  with  crimsonmg  face ; 
A  little  thimble  of  silyer  fine — 
Art  thou  not  wondering,  bride  of  mine. 
Whose  finger  it  used  to  grace  ? 

Eath  it  a  history  ?    Yes,  ah !  yes, 

For  she  who  that  relic  wore, 
Eyery  pulse  of  my  soul  could  stir 
With  a  look  or  a  touch,  while  I,  to  her 

Was  a  cousin — a  boy — no  more. 

She  wedded.    And  I,  a  frequent  guest. 

Flung  on  a  couch  with  my  books — 
With  jealous  pangs  I  could  scarcely  hide, 
Haye  watched  his  gestures  of  loye  and  pride. 

And  the  answering  joy  in  her  looks. 

And  better  I  liked  to  see  her  sit 

Alone  in  her  easy  chair, 
Her  mien  more  pensiye,  her  cheek  more  pale. 
Busied  with  work,  that  was  telling  a  tale 

Of  a  new-known  pleasure  and  care. 

Or  work  forgotten — her  dark  eyes  closed — 

Her  fancy  with  sweet  dreams  rife, 
Of  a  tiny  form  by  her  arm  caressed 
A  baby  fsuoe  to  her  bosom  pressed — 

The  mother,  as  well  afi  the  wife. 

'Twas  thus  I  saw  them— mother  and  babe — 

But  shrouded  with  floVrets  fair; 
Unconscious  both,  as  they  calmly  slept. 
Of  the  bitter  tears  that  he  and  I  wept — 
Of  the  long,  long  yigils,  we  sadly  kept — 

Kept  in  our  loye  and  despair  1 

From  the  work  her  fingers  would  touch  no  more 

I  took  that  relic  alone  : 
But  your  cheek  is  wet,  and  your  lip  is  pale— 
I  should  not  haye  told  this  sorrowfal  tale — 

Go,  hide  the  relic,  my  own! 

L.  0. 
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BEIGHTON— IN  AND  OUT  OP  SEASON. 

Illusteited  by  Wm.  MoGoni?£ll  and  D.  J.  Andebson. 


DID  eyer  any  one^  while  sitting 
on  a  bench  on  the  Esplanade 
at  Brighton^  chance  in  that  situation 
to  read  Macaulay's '  History  of  Eng- 
land ?'  I  think  it  probable  that  this 
conjunction  of  circumstances  may 
haye  happened,  for  Brighton  is  a 
popular  resort,  and  Macaulay's 
'.Eiistory'  is  a  popular  book,  and 
visitors  to  Brighton  are  apt,  after  a 
period,  to  find  time  hanging  rather 
heayily  on  their  hands,  disposing 
them  to  beguile  the  weary  hours 
between  batihing  and  break&sting, 
dressing  and  dining,  riding  and  pro- 
menading, with  the  last  new  library 
book.  So,  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
sumed, ihat  when  Macaulay's  '  His- 
tory '  was  the  last  new  library  book, 
there  were  visitors  who  chanced  to 
read  it  sitting,  as  I  before  observed, 
on  a  bench  on  the  Esplanade.  Did 
any  one,  during  such  reading,  ever 
happen  to  light  upon  this  passage  ? 
'  Brighton  was  then  (time  of  Charles 
n.)  described  as  a  place  which  had 
once  be^i  thriving,  which  had 
possessed  many  small  fishing-barks, 
and  which  had,  when  at  the  height 
of  prosperity,  contained  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  but  which 
was  &st  sinking  to  decay.  The 
sea  was  gradually  gaining  on  the 
buildings,  which  at  lengtii  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  Ninety  years 
ago  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  were  to 
be  seen  among  the  pebbles  and  sea- 
weed of  the  b^h ;  and  ancient  men 
could  still  point  out  the  traces  of 
foundations  on  a  spot  where  a  street 
of  more  than  a  hundred  huts  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  waves. 
So  desolate  was  the  place  after  this 
calamity,  that  the  vicarage  was 
thought  scarcely  worth  having.  A 
few  poor  fishermen,  however,  still 
continued  to  dry  their  nets  on  the 
diflEs.' 

What  were  the  reader's  thoughts 
as  he  awoke  from  musing  over  this 
picture  of  wretchedness  and  desola^ 
tion,  and  turned  round  to  gaze  upon 
the  city  of  palaces  behind  him,  '  a 
city  as  large  and  as  populous  as  the 


Bristol  of  the  Stuarts,  presenting 
mile  after  mile  its  gay  and  fieuitefitic 
front  to  the  sea?  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  Brighton  consisted  of  a 
small  group  of  fishermen's  huts,  the 
foundations  of  which  have  long 
fallen  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 
One  hundred  years  ago  it  was  still 
a  poor,  squalid,  straggling  village. 
Aad  to-day!  what  mighty  enchanter 
has  worked  this  grand  transforma- 
tion? You  afik  this  of  a  native — 
one  of  the  old  school — and  he  babbles 
of  his  green  days,  the  bright  days 
of  his  youth,  when  George  IIL  was 
dead  to  the  world  and  to  govern- 
ment, and  his  son  George  reigned, 
as  regent,  in  his  stead.  This  oldest 
inhabitant  of  Brighton  would  carve 
upon  every  stone  of  the  town 
'  Georgim  fecit'  The  young  gene- 
ration has  grown  radical,  has  learned 
to  talk  of  suffirage  and  ballot  and 
reduced  estimates,  and  generally  to 
advocate  political  doctiines  wMch, 
had  they  been  in  vogue  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century, 
would  have  nipped  the  fortunes  of 
Brighton  in  the  bud,  and  left  it, 
what  it  had  always  been  since  the 
Saxons  named  it  Bnghthelmstone — 
a  fishing 'viUage.  The  old  people, 
however,  have  still  a  kindly  memory 
for  the  puf^  gentieman  in  the  curly 
brown  wig,  and  his  picture  still 
holds  a  place  of  honour  on  the  walls 
of  Brighton  parlours.  But  George 
was  by  no  means  the  earliest  or  most 
reputable  benefactor  of  Brighton. 
The  truth  with  regard  to  this  matter 
lies,  where  it  is  proverbial  that  truth 
does  lie— at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 
Nearly  fifty  years  before  the  Heir 
Apparent  first  visited  Brighton,  a 
certain  Dr.  Bichard  Bussell  popu- 
larized the  place  by  an  account 
which  he  wrote  of  i^e  marvellous 
medicinal  properties  of  its  chaly- 
beate waters.  Glandular  complaints 
were  prevalent  at  the  time,  owing, 
most  probably,  to  the  enfeebling 
influence  of  late  hours  and  six-bottle 
bouts ;  and  the  Wick  spring,  which 
the  worthy  Lewes  doctcn:  disoovered. 
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was  said  to  provide  the  means  of 
core.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
the  nxunber  of  persons  who  flocked 
to  consult  Dr.  Bussell  and  drink  the 
waters  of  his  wonderful  spring,  that 
the  scattered  village  of  huts  began 
to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  regular 
and  well-built  town.  Dr.  BusselFs 
successor,  Dr.  Belhan,  still  further 
spread  the  fame  of  Brighton.  He 
found  it,  as  he  himself  writes,  in 
his  short  'History  of  Brighthelm- 
stone ' — '  consisting  of  six  principal 
streets,  a  nimiber  of  lanes,  and  some 
spaces  surrounded  with  houses,  and 
allied  by  the  inhabitants  "  squares." ' 
But  in  Dr.  Belhan's  time  tiie  town 
improved  greatly.  It  had  '  become 
a  great  resort  of  company,  and  the 
inhabitants  seem  disposed  to  spend 
the  whole  of  what  they  acquire  in 
the  erection  of  new  buildings,  or 
in  making  old  ones  convenient' 
The  doctor  prophesied  smooth 
things  for  Brighton.  Beferring 
to  the  new  streets  that  were  being 
built  in  every  direction,  he  wrote: 
'  Should  the  increase  of  these  in  tiie 
next  seven  years  be  equal  to  what 
it  has  been  in  the  last,  it  is  probable 
there  will  be  but  few  towns  in  Eng- 
land that  will  excel  this  in  com- 
modious buildings.'  People  flocked 
to  Brighton  at  tiiis  time  (1768)  not 
alone  to  drink  at  Dr.  BusseU's  health- 
giving  spring,  but  also  to  indulge 
in  Dr.  Aroist^s  hot  salt-water  baths. 
It  was  these  baths  that  brought  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  to  Brighton, 
and  it  was  to  visit  the  duke,  his 
uncle,  that  Qeorge  Prince  of  Wales 
made  his  first  journey  to  the  same 
spot.  Thus  Qeorge  found  the  ball 
roUiiig,  and  idl  i£a,t  he  did  was  to 
kic :  it  rather  more  vigorously  than 
any  other  individual,  who  did  not 
borrow  his  powers  of  propulsion 
firam  the  national  exchequer,  wafi, 
or  ever  could  be,  in  a  position  to  do. 
Up  to  this  time,  Brighton,  though 
a  place  of  long  descent  and  lineage, 
had  acquired  small  celebrity.  It 
had  few  cherished  memories  and 
little  historical  association.  Away 
in  the  dark  and  misty  times  of  early 
English  history,  the  Druids,  it  is 
said,  were  attracted  to  the  spot  by 
its  salubrity ;  but  that  I  don't  be^ 
Heve;  where  were  the  oak  trees  to 
to  grow  aooms  and  mistletoe  for 


their  mysteries?  No;  Brighton 
was  not  known — ^at  least  favourably 
— ^to  the  ancients;  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  Boadicea  never  drove 
her  chariot  along  the  Queen's  Boad. 
Of  course  it  is  very  conunendable 
in  local  guide-book  compilers  to 
make  out  a  good  pedigree  for  their 
town,  and  to  emblazon  the  scroll  of 
its  historical  fame  as  brilliantly  as 
possible;  but  when  they  have  done 
their  best,  Brighton  seems  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  very  few  remark- 
able events.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  Ella  may  have  landed  there, 
if  indeed  Ella  ever  existed;  also 
that  the  Flemings  'sore  pestered' 
the  inhabitants ;  also  that  the  Merry 
Monarch  took  ship  for  France  under 
the  east  cliff  in  Nicholas  TattersaU's 
lugger;  also  that  Martha  Gunn, 
who  bathed  George  IV.  when  he 
was  young,  and  had  not  learned  to 
be  the  finest  gentleman  in  Europe, 
lived  and  died  there;'  and,  finally, 
that  the  old  churchyard  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  where  the  graves  are 
thick  as  (dead)  leaves  in  Yallam- 
brosa,  is  the  last  resting-place  of 
Phoebe  Hessell,  who  was  bom  at 
Stepney  in  the  year  171 3,  served 
for  many  years  in  the  fifth  regiment 
of  foot  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  year  1745  fought  under 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  the 
Battle  of  Fontenoy,  where  she  re- 
ceived a  bayonet  wound  in  her  arm. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  all  this;  but 
that  the  Brightonians,  with  six 
qualivers  and  one  cask  of  gun- 
powder were  the  cause  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  sheering  off  from 
the  coast,  and  falling  a  prey  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  is  a  guide-book 
assertion  which  I  must^be  allowed 
to  accept  with  reserve.  No;  Brighton 
had  better  be  content  to  pin  its 
futh  and  its  pride  upon  Nicholas 
Tattersall,  Dr.  Bussell,  George  IV., 
Phcebe  Hessell,  and  Tom  Sayers. 
Yes;  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
while  a  grey  stone  marks  the  last 
home  of  Nicholas  and  Phcebe,  a 
swinging  sign  in  Pimlico  invites  the 
pious  pilgrim  (of  P.  B.  propensities) 
to  drink  beer  in  the  natal  chamber 
of  the  ex-champion.  Pimlico  is  now 
one  of  the  sacred  shrines  of  Brighton 
and  as  its  whereabouts  is  not  in- 
dicated in  the  guide-books^  I  feel 
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called  upon  to  infonn  an  admiiing 
public  that  it  licB  second  torning 
to  the  light  as  you  go  up  the  hill 
from  the  Payilion  stables.  The 
dffliizens  thereabouts  eyinoe  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  point  out  to  the 
stranger  the  hallowed  spot  where 
the  mighiy  Tom  drew  his  first 
breatii.  I  regret  to  say,  howeyer, 
that«  as  in  the  case  of  Homer,  Orbis 
de  patria  certat— every  house  in 
Fimlico  contends  for  the  honour  of 
having  given  him  birth.  Smyrna, 
Chios,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Bhodes, 
Argos,  Athens,  have  it  where  you 
will ;  at  least  it  was  somewhere  in 
the  great  world  of  Pimlico. 

The  history  of  Brighton  really 
begins  with  1782,  the  red-letter  year 
in  its  calendar,  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  first  set  foot  within  his  uncle's 
home  in  the  Steyne.  The  drowsy 
old  town  woke  up  immediately. 
On  the  Prince's  birthday,  a  grand 
supper  and  ball  were  given  by  the 
Dukes  of  Tork  and  Cliuience  at  the 
castle.  In  the  day  there  was  a 
military  procession  of  the  javelin 
men  of  Lewes  in  blue  coate,  buff 
waistcoats,  and  buckskin  breeches, 
and  at  night,  when  the  grand  folks 
were  dancing,  the  townspeople 
were  entertained  with  '  a  firework.' 

'Brighton,'  says  a  local  journal 
of  the  period,  '  was  never  so  gay  or 
joyous  befora'  But  a  moralist  of 
the  day,  who  shook  a  grave  head 
at  these  doings,  sighed  for  the  old 
quiet  times.  'We  were  happier 
men,'  he  writes ;  '  there  were  no  dis- 
cords among  the  inhabitants — at 
least  no  Crockford's.'  These  last 
words  are  significant  George  had 
brought  gaie^,  bustle,  and  business, 
but  he  had  also  brought  the  vices 
of  the  &shionable  life  of  the  time. 
In  a  very  few  years  a  sort  of  Yaux- 
hall  sprang  up  in  the  Promenade 
Grove.  Here  dancing,  drinking,  and 
gambling,  and  all  sorts  of  wild 
pleasures  were  carried  on  under  the 
special  patronage  of  the  Prince, 
whose  illuminated  portrait  adorned 
the  outer  gate,  with  the  legend 
'Brighton's  Support,'  inscribed  in 
letters  of  flame  underneath.  There 
were  brave  doings  then  at  Brighton 
— grand  reviews  on  the  Downs,  sham 
boat-fights  out  at  sea,  gala  nights 
at  the  grove,  balls  and  feasts  at  the 


castle,  fireworks  in  the  Steyne,  while 
at  all  times  raflfling  went  on  merrily 
at  Gregory's  library.  Gr^ryhad 
such  persuasive  ways  with  him, 
that  none  could  resist  his  solicita- 
tions, and  he  had  often  a  thousand 
names  on  his  lists  for  half  a  gniinea 
and  guinea  tickets.  Brightooa  was 
becoming  a  very  dissolute  place 
about  this  time;  and  it  was  also 
becoming  a  very  dear  place.  Some 
one— perhaps  the  moralist  before 
referred  to--publicly  recorded  his 
impressions  of  Brighton  changes  in 
the  following  epigram  :— 

'Say  why  ou  Brighton's  diardi  we  lee 

A  golden  shark  displayed  ? — 
But  that  'twas  aptly  meant  to  be 

An  emblem  of  its  trade. 
Nor  could  the  thing  so  well  be  told 

Inany  other  wqr: 
The  town's  a  sharlc  that  lives  on  gold, 

The  company  its  prey.' 

'Brighton's  Support'  lived  a  very 
shameless  life  among  the  inhabitants ; 
but  tiie  gain  they  reaped  made  them 
quite  indifferent  to  the  reproach. 
They  were  willing  to  pander  to 
George's  pleasures,  whatever  shape 
tibiey  might  assume,  and  his  open 
liaison  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was 
certainly  not  the  worst  of  them. 
When  George  built  the  Pavilion,  he 
began  by  visiting  Mrs.  Fitzherbert 
stoilthily,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  had  a  subterranean  passage  cut 
between  the  Pavilion  and  her  bouse 
in  the  Steyue.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Fitzherbert  openly  visited 
the  king,  and  on  one  occasion  sat 
by  his  side  when  he  received  the 
Marchioness 'de  Beaule,*when  that 
unfortonate  lady,  dreased  in  the 
clothes  of  a  sailor,  arrived  from 
France  in  an  open  boat  The 
orgies  which  took  place  at  the 
Pavilion  about  this  time  were  of 
the  nature  of  the  Lupercidian  feasts. 
Their  mysteries  will  scarcely  bear 
revelation,  and  it  is  better  that  they 
should  be  buried  and  forgotten.  The 
Brighton  people— to  do  their  toler- 
ance justice — ^knew  little  about  them, 
albeit  in  London  they  were  the  com- 
mon talk,  and  you  may  be  sure  the 
stories  that  were  told  lost  nothing 
in  travelling  to  town.  After  a  time, 
however,  George  became  more  de- 
corous, at  least  outwardly,  and  in 
the  last  year  of  the  century,  the 
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wild  delirium  of  pleasure  which  had 
possessed  the  town  began  to  sab- 
side  a  little.  Even  a  resident  clergy- 
man seems  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  improyed  state  of  things, 
for  he  wrote :  '  The  change  of  society 
and  manners,  which  has  taken  place 
at  the  Pavilion  gives  the  most  heart- 
felt satis&ction  to  every  lover  of  his 
country;  it  is  now  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
British  throne.'  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
however,  was  now  established  at 
the  Pavilion,  and  '  her  goodness  of 
heart/  says  a  Lewes  journalist, 
'endeared  her  to  the  inhabitants  of 
every  description.' 

It  was  lucky  for  Brighton  that 
George  remained  constant  in  his  at- 
tachment to  the  place  so  long.  Had 
he  grown  weary  of  his  toy,  and  cast 
it  aside  after  a  few  years,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Brighton  would  have  re- 
lapsed into  Brighthelmstone,  and 
pcurted  with  its  momentary  glory  as 
it  had  already  done  a  score  of  times 
since  the  Conqueror  presented  it, 
along  with  the  lordship  of  Lewes, 
to  his  son-in-law, William  deWarren. 
But  George  was  constant  to  Brighton, 
if  to  nothing  else ;  and  by  the  time 
the  Pavilion  was  finished  in  1820,  or 
thereabouts,  the  little  village  which 
he  had  found  nestling  under  the  cliff 
thirty  years  before,  had  become  a 
laige  and  populous  town.  Brighton 
oouJd  hold  its  own  now,  both  against 
the  caprice  of  patronage  and  the 
fury  of  the  sea.  It  had  become  a 
&vourite  resort  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  Brighton's  support  was  now  the 
aggregate  of  moneyed  visitors  who 
occupied  its  hotels  and  mansions. 
Wilham,  the  Sailor  King,  did  little 
for  the  place  beyond  building  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  Pavilion; 
and  Queen  Victoria  turned  her  back 
upon  Brighton  for  ever,  because, 
wnen  she  walked  on  the  Chain  Pier, 
Brighton  butchers  would  insist  on 
following  her,  and  kissing  the  hem 
of  her  garment 

From  this  moment  the  Pavilion 
ceased  to  be  a  royal  palace,  and  be- 
came the  property  of  the  town.  A 
more  notable  instance  of  the  alarm- 
ing sacrifice  was  probably  never 
known.  The  buildmg  cost  a  mil- 
lion, and  was  sold  for  54,0007. ! 

Manu&cturing  iownsaredescribed 


in  the  school  geographies  as  'seats 
of  commerce.'  I  should  describe 
Brighton  as  a  '  seat  of  pleasure.'  I 
could  never  discover  that  anything 
whatever  is  manu&ctured  at  Brigh- 
ton. The  town  imports  both  its 
goods  and  its  customers.  And, 
judging  from  the  articles  displayed 
in  most  of  the  shop  windows,  the 
wares  that  are  most  in  request  seem 
to  be  gold  watches,  chains,  rings, 
pebble  brooches,  and  bracelets,  rid- 
ing whips,  leather  leggings,  pork- 
pie  hats,  old  china,  pianos,  lace, 
gauntlet  gloves,  and  saddles  and 
bridles.  It  always  appears,  too,  that 
the  native  population  keep  them- 
selves in  the  background  in  the 
manner  of  respectful  servants  or 
dependents  who  are  a&aid  of  giving 
offence  to  their  masters  and  patrons. 
Did  any  one  ever  see  a  Brighton 
tradesman  riding  or  driving  in  the 
Queen's  Boad  during  fashionable 
hours  ?  He  knows  better  than  thai 
He  takes  his  walks  or  drives  abroad 
when  his  patrons  and  customers  are 
enjoying  their  morning  sleep,  or  when 
they  have  deserted  the  parade  and 
esplanade  for  their  choice  dinners 
h  la  Busse  at  the  Tork  and  tiie 
Bedford. 

The  last  census  returns  set  down 
the  native  population  of  Brighton  at 
somewhere  about  70,000  persons; 
but  it  is  estimated  that  the  visitors 
during  a  year  number  about  half  a 
million.  About  100,000  persons 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  place 
for  periods  varyiilg  from  a  week  to 
three  months.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  Brighton  does  not  belong  to  the 
native  inhabitants.  It  is  just  a  huge 
marine  villa  of  the  London  public, 
in  which  the  Mile  End  milkman, 
who  goes  down  third  class  with  his 
dinner  in  a  blue  cotton  pockethand- 
kerchief,  is  joint  proprietor  with  the 
millionaire  marquis  who  rolls  down 
in  the  express,  and  puts  up  at  the 
Bedford.  The  milkman,  as  he  sits 
under  the  cliff  at  the  London  ordi- 
nary, carving  his  pork  chop  on  a 
hunch  of  brctfid  with  his  clasp  knife, 
is  entitled  to  look  up  at  my  lord 
sipping  his  claret  at  the  bow  window 
of  the  palatial  mansion  above,  and 
say,  '  This  is  our  little  box ;  what 
would  the  poor  people  do  without 
us? 
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What,  indeed?  Look  at  the 
mob  —  yes,  the  mob  —  of  dukes 
and  dnchEeeeB,  marquisea  and  mar- 
chiouGBBes,  counts  and  countesses, 
peers  and  peeresses,  a;,  even  princes 
and  princeeses,  that  one  encounters 
and  joetlcB  through  on  the  esplanade 
in  the  height  of  the  season,  between 
November  and  January !  You  can 
scarcely  rest  yonr,  eye  upon  any- 
thing commoner  thui  a  kmght,  uid 
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there  are  Commanders  of  the  Bath 
enough  to  lift  np  Brill's  bodily  and 
cast  it  into  the  sea.  Follow  even 
little,  miserable  Fitzsnob,  single  and 
without  incumbrance,  into  the  Bed- 
ford, and  see  what  he  pays  for  his 
chop  and  potato,  and  then  yoa 
will  gather  some  idea  what  a  Tom 
Tiddler's  Ground  this  sea  frontage 
is  to  the  inbabitanis  in  the  season. 
Did  you  ever  notice  the  South  Downs 


feeding  &r  beneath  in  the  valleys  as 
yon  whirled  past  in  the  train  ?  Th^ 
look  BO  small  that  you  fancy  their 
legs  are  no  bigger  than  chops.  In  a 
Brighton  hotel  you  find  this  to  be 
an  illusioii  and  a  snare.  There, 
measuring  its  proportions  by  the 
price  you  pay  for  it,  it  is  the  chop 
that  is  the  log.  The  leg,  I  should 
say,  might  be  reckoned  as  the  entire 
ammal.  Having  indulged  in  a  tittle 
fiishionable  life  in  Brighton,"  and 


tried  to  look  'as  like  a  Duke  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  I  have  re- 
ceived the  indelible  imprassion  that 
thereisno  change  to  eipect  outof  half 
a  sovemgn  for  anything  that  you  can 
order  at  an  Esplanade  Hotel/  To 
the  beet  of  my  recollection,  a  sand- 
wich and  a  glass  of  ale  comes  to 
seven  and  ninepence ;  waiter,  wax 
candles,  chambermaid,  and  boots 
extra.  I  am  read^  to  take  my  affi- 
davit (before  theFishmongerB'  Com- 
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pany,  if  necMBBary)  that  a  dozen 
pmvns  have  cost  me  aa  mucli  as  a 
pair  of  Mesafs.  Samuel's  Sydenham 
troneera ;  vhile  a  boUte  of  Eoch- 
heimer  has  made  a  hole  is  Uie  price 
of  a  new  coat  Changed  times,  my 
maHteis,  since  the  Suaaez  &miers 
coming  into  market,  coold  breakfaat 
for  threepence,  dino  for  a  shilling, 
and  still  nave  change  < 
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at  the  best  hotel  in  Brighton.    The 

&ct  is  put  on  record  by  a  &rmer 
who  visited  Brighton  in  1801,  when 
everything  was  getting  very  dear. 
'  And,'  he  adds, '  tiiey  were  bo  nnac- 
customed  to  tho  sight  of  a  stranger, 
that  they  made  as  great  a  to-do  with 
me  as  it  I  had  been  the  king's  son.' 
And  all  for  one  and  Uireepenoe! 
Catch  them  making  a  tonlo  with 


pay  the  oatler.    It  is  just  alinndred     yon  now  for  one  and  threepence, 
years  ago  since  this  was  the  tariff        As  regards  seasons,  Brighton  is 


like  one  of  those  iavonred  conntries 
in  the  tropical  regions,  whor«  spring 
is  eternal,  and  where  harvest  timo 
comes  at  least  twice  a  year.  At 
one  tame  the  fitshionable  season  at 
Brighton  began  nbont  the  middle  of 
Jnne,  and  continued  nntil  tho  end  of 
the  year.  Now,  however,  the  '  swells' 
sddom  arrive  before  November,  and 
generally  remain  until  Chiislxaas. 
This  is  Iht  season  par  excellence. 
There  is  a  much  longer  season  in 
Uie  summer,  beginning  with  the 
Whitfiuntido  escorsion  trains;   bnt 


though  the  visitors  are  then  more 
numerons,  they  ara  not  so  select, 
and  as  the^  only  remain  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  town,  their  custom  is 
of  Uttle  advantage  to  any  one  bnt 
tfce  publicaos.  Those  visitors,  vrtio 
come  down  by  thousands  on  Sator- 
day  and  Sunday  mornings,  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  York 
or  the  Bedford,  or  even  to  the  hos- 
telries  of  a  humbler  order.  Th^ 
bring  their  dinners  with  them  in 
baskets,  in  sheets  of  old  newspapers, 
and  in  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and 
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tbey  dine  in  c(»npai^  at  the '  London 
Oidinar;' — a  magnificent  apartment 
under  the  cliff,  having  for  ite  carpet 
the  conntlesB  pebblee  of  the  eeaahore, 
and  for  its  .roof  the  Taalted  sky. 
The  carte  here  ia  anbetantia],  if  not 
recherche.  It  comprises  pork  chops, 
oold ;  brisket  of  beef,  ditto,  cnt  with 
a  hammy  knife ;  bacon  fried ;  knuckle 
of  ham ;  and  bread  and  cheese  and 
onione.  The  liquors,  chiefly  ale  and 
porter,  are  brought  to  the  festive 
scene  in  Btone  bottles,  which,  when 
,  emptied  of  their  contents,  beisg  mode 
oockshiea  of,  turn  np  in  sea-worn 
firagmenfe  aAer  many  years,  to  at^ 
tract  the  eye  of  amateur  collectors 
of  CQiioeities,  and  find  a  place  in 
some  domestic  museum  of  the  trea- 
snree  of  the  deep. 

The  native  iidiabitante  look  down 
with  supreme  contempt  npon  these 
economical  festivitiea;  for  all  these 
delicBciee  of  the  season,  even  includ- 
ing tite  beor  and  the  *  drop  of  some- 
Uiiiig  short,'  are  brot^ht  from  LoU' 
don,  and  lighten  reaps  no  benefit 
save  frxjra  the  extra  pmt  or  pot,  or 
warm  '  go,'  that  may  be  consumed 
as  a  supplomentaiy  treat  iu  one  of 
the  numerooe  inferior  housee  of  en- 
tertainment  with  which  the  town 
aboimds.  This  is  not  the  picture 
upon  which  the  naliTea  look  with 
duight.  No ;  it  is  upon  that  other 
one  where  the  moustachioed  grandee 
in  long  boots,  and  the  ehm-waisted 
Belsravian  belle  in  the  tinieet  of 
pork-pie  hats,  adorned  with  an  entire 
pheasant  or  bird  of  paradise,  are 
riding  upon  Brighton-hired  horses 
to  get  an  appetite  f&r  a  Brighton- 
cooked  dinner  at  those  palatialhotels 
and  mansiooB  where  mutton  chops 


hide  their  native  simplidty  under 

French  names,  and  coet  their  weight 
in  sUver. 

But  zeally  now-aniays  Brighton 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  out  of 
season  at  any  period  of  the  year. 
The  town  is  comparatively  dull 
from  January  to  Hay  ;  but  the  roil- 
way  journey  is  now  so  speedily  ac- 
complished that  many  thonsanda  of 
London  people,  merchants,  bankers, 
stockbrokers,  and  the  like,  make  it 
their  permanent  residence.  Brighton, 
indeed,  has  become  a  marine  suburb 
of  London,  and  it  takee  little  more 
time  to  travel  from  Cheapaide  to 
Eomptown  by  rail,  tlian  is  occupied 
in  the  omnibng  joumej  from  the 
same  spot  to  Eilbum  or  to  Notting 
HilL  Businees  men  come  up  from 
Brighton  by  the  firet  train  to  Lon- 
don, attend  their  offices  all  day,  and 
retnm  to  their  Hove  villas  in  time 
for  dinner.  Mr.  Thackeray  gave 
Brighton  the  name  of  London-euper- 
Mare  long  before  the  era  of  retum 
tickets  for  half  a  crown  and  express 
trains  that  did  the  journey  in  an 
hour  and  ton  minutes.  Perhaps 
some  day  in  the  next  centnry  there 
will  be  no  need  to  distjngui^  it  by 
any  other  name  but  that  of 'Loudon.' 
Extremee,  we  know,  meet,  and  as 
Brighton  extends  northward,  and 
London  throws  out  its  streets  and 
squsfos  to  the  south,  the  time  may 
come  when  the  two  will  effect  a 
junction,  and  future  generations  will 
include  Brighton  in  their  postal 
maps  under  the  head  of  District  S. 
Ferhape,  too,  by  that  time  aerial 
railway  cmnpaniee  will  be  advertis- 
ing excursions  to  the  Moon — half  a 
crown  there  and  hack ! 
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'  QAIS  fother  to  me,  when  I  got 
O    back,  "  Sam,"  sais  ho,  "  what 
struck  you  most  to  England  ?" 

' "  Ascot  races,"  sais  I ;  "  there 
ain't  nothin'  like  it.  I  don't  mean 
for  the  racin',  though  it's  worth 
seein'  in  hosses  and  galls ;  but  it's 
got  another  featur'  that  you'll  know 
it  by  fix)m  all  others— it's  worth 
seein'  for  its  carriages  alone,  and 
carriages  are  witnesses  to  wealth 
that  don't  he.  From  Hyde  Park 
Comer  to  Ascot  Heath  is  twenty  odd 
miles.  Well,  there  was  one  endur- 
in'  stream  of  carriages  all  the  way ; 
and  when  you  got  to  the  race  ground 
there  was  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
tiers  of  carriages,  packed  as  close  as 
pins  in  a  paper.  And  they  air  car- 
riages, and  no  mistake.  Look  at  the 
hosses,  the  harness,  the  paint,  the 
linins,  the  well-dressed,  lazy,  in&r- 
nal,  han'sum  servants  (these  rascals, 
I  suspicion,  are  picked  out  for  their 
looks);  look  at  it  all  through,  big 
and  large,  and  it's  the  dandy,  thaf  s 
a  &ci  Just  multiply  this  everlast- 
in'  string  of  carriages  by  300/.  each, 
and  then  multiply  that  by  ten  hun- 
dred thousand  more  that's  in  other 
places  to  England  you  don't  see. 
Sum-totallize  it  then,  and  see  what 
it  all  comes  to.  If  it  was  all  put 
into  figures  it  would  reach  clean 
across  the  riyer;  and  if  it  was  all 
put  into  dollars  it  would  make  a 
solid  tire  of  silver,  and  hoop  the 
world  round  and  round  like  a 
wheel." ' 

This  is  a  condensation  of  the  opi- 
nion formed   twenty  years  ago  by 
VOL.  n.— NO.  vn. 


that   acute  observer  of  men   and 
manners,  Sam  SlicL    Ascot  still  re- 
mains Ascot   the  Aristocratic,  al- 
though two  or  three  railways  now 
carry  the  million  thither;  nor  can 
it  any  longer  boast  of  its  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  olden  times,  the  pro- 
menade between   the  races,  when 
every  one  but  the  king  and  the  royal 
party  paced  the  weU-kept  course, 
that  would   not  soil    the   lightest 
satin  shoe.     If  Epsom  holds  forth 
the   absorbing   excitement  of  one 
great  race,  and  affords  t^e  contem- 
plation of  the  mightiest  of  multi- 
tudes. Ascot,  in  its  turn,  greatly 
reduces  the  chances  that  one  runs 
on  the  day  of  Surrey  revelry  of  being 
blinded  with  dust,  of  temporarily 
mislaying  the  temper,  or  of  having 
a  flying  but  withal  musical  pear  im- 
pinge sharply  on  the  nose,  and  on 
the  morrow  of  racking  headaches. 
Ascot  still  offers  one  of  the  gayest 
and  pleasantcst  days  of  the  London 
season,  whereon  leisure  chimes  in 
with  pleasure  'in  fact  as  well  as 
verse.'    And,  without  any  assump- 
tion of  squeamishness,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  at  Ascot  open  profli- 
gacy and  the  recklessness  of  black- 
guards, at  the  least,  are  not  thrust, 
will-they,  nill-they,  before  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  respectable  members  of 
the  community,  who  still  have  a 
right  to  consideration  even  from  tiie 
varied  characters  who  attend  a  free, 
open-air  gathering  in  this  Age  of 
Brass. 

But  though  the  carriages  which 
excited  the  Oiockmaker's  admiration 
are  still  present  in  great  numbers. 
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the  gloiiee  of  the  road  frma  London 
have  to  a  great  extent  departed. 
Now-a-days,  foi  those  who  haye  no 
place  on  a  drag,  or  in  a  weU-appointed 
baroaohe,  or  if  the;  are  too  laz;  or 
miaerty  to  nse  theee  advantages  pro- 
perly, b;  fill  the  cheapest,  eesieat, 
and  most  independent  route  ia  br 
the  South- Western  Bailw^,  whidi 


the  Cup  Day,  by  that  line  of  tcs-nm 
colonred  engines  and  solid-wheeled 
carriages,  possibly  in  Bome  Buch 
company  bb  that  whose  characteiis- 
tica  have  here  been  hit  off  by  tbe 

Oni  young  friend  with  the  neat 


open  volume  ia  a  freshman  of  one  of 
the  uniTemtieB,  for  a  ducat.  He 
will  iTUioh  on  tie  Oxford  drag  that 
Christ  Church  'awolia'  drive  over 
from  Slough — at  present  be  is  giv- 
ing readings  from  hia  last  work,  his 
betting-book,  to  Seymour  Street,  of 
the  Whitehall  Office,  who,  though 
apparently  interested,  ia  bored  by 
tne  dreary,  weary,  racing  talk,  and 
ia  thinking  solely  of  the  tiiroo  '  At 
Homes,'  at  which  he  was  present 
last  night,  of  this  evening's  dinner, 
and  of— 'lefs  see:  whose  is  it  on 
Friday?'  Captain  Rook,  in  the  euriy- 
brimmed  hat,  quietly  takes  in  all 
that  is  said,  bnt  at  Vbe  same  time 
cons  over  his  own  speculations.  The 
gallant  captain  evidently  regrets  that 


from  such  admirable  book-making 
opportunities  results  so  meagre 
should  accrue ;  and  he  turns  over  in 
his  mind  the  practicabihiy  of  spend- 
ing a  fortnight  early,  next  snnmier 
in  the  lalliard-rooms  of  a  univeraity 
town,  amongst  those  young  men  in 
the  country  who  are  so  eaSly  to  be 
got  over.  Should  he  carry  out  his 
plan  he  may  safely  reckon  on  mak- 
ing a  nent  Uttle  addition  to  his  in- 
come in  an  easy  and  perfectly 
gentlemanlike  manner.  The  news- 
paper reader  is  not  eagerly  seaiching 
for  'the  latest  prices'  of  the  cup 
horses  as  might  be  supposed;  tm 
tiie  contrary,  the  happy  fellow  doee 
not  care  a  sou  about  tiiem,  for  he  is 
m^ely  an  artist  or  aa  author,  or 
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Bome  oommoii  person  of  that  sort, 
who  is  going  to  make  a  sketch  or  to 
'  do '  eoiaetHiiig  about  the  lacee  for 
a  magazine.  He  is  now  plimgiiig 
into  tlie  'Times,'  to  see  now  his 
friend  Uitchell  Jay's  new  brce 
'  went '  last  night  at  Uie  Boyal  Band- 
box Theatre. 
Ascot  reached  in  an  hour  and  a 


half,  folks  stretch  their  legs'np  tha 
sand;  ^th  that  leads  to  £e  Btand. 
Here,  in  knois  of  three  or  four— 
p]a;eiB  and  '  bonnets ' —  lurk  the 
cardsharperB,  who,  to  make  boHiiieBS 
look  brisk,  indulge  in  a  Uttle  swin- 
dling all  amongst  themselTee.  Look 
at  ue  TagabtMtd  who  manipalates 
the  three  crumpled  cards  on  a  Int  of 


wood  perched  on  a  stick,  or  on  a 
coat  laid  upon  the  ground,  or  a  gorse 
bosh,  and  watch  his  qnick,  unea^ 
lodts  around,  as  be  keeps  repeating, 
'  These  two  for  me,  and  the  picter 
card  for  any  other  party :  I'll  bet  a 
soffenng  agen  any  one  turning  up 
the  picter  card  as  they  lay.'  Now,  a 
knave  —  a  thick-lipped,  pig-eyed, 
beetle-browed  accomplice,  with  his 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  to  look 
foolish,  and  the  assumed  manner 
of  the  oouTentional  countryman — 
makes  a  stake  and,  of  course,  wins. 
'  Bight  yon  are !'  and  the  would-be 
jokel  pookets  the  'soffering' — a 
fbrtnighf s  income— witb  "perfect  tm- 
COTceni.  Than,  periiaps,  a  fool  is 
enconraged   to  make  tnal  of  his 


acuteneea— only,  cJ  conise,  to  lose. 
Stay!  is  he  merely  another  and  a 

better-disguised  accomplice  ? 

It  is  almost  as  old  as  tbo  ererlasi- 
ing  hills  to  comment  on  the  wretched 
aspect  of  all  summer  garden  temples, 
kiosks,  and  pagodas  on  wet  winter 
evenings,  when  Melancholy  marks 
them  for  her  own :  and  among  very 
fbrlom-looking  objects  may  be  sug- 
gested a  locomotive  engine,  once  so 
mighty,  but  now  rusty  and  battered, 
and  able  to  draw  nothing  save  its 
old  age  oat  on  a  siding.  But  for  a 
unique  embodiment  of  woe  on  a  yet 
larger  scale  commend  us  to  an 
empty  Grand  Stand.  A  big,  white- 
washed, roofless,  nnAuniBhed,  iso- 
lated  house   looking  over  a  bare 
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green  plain  at  nothing,  and  hemmed 
in  amidst  its  misery  by  iron  railings. 
What  fiftmous  conn^  residences 
they  wonld  make  for  misanthropes ! 
With  what  a  zest  would  snch  men 
ponr  vinegar  oyer  their  horse-radish 
as  they  ate  their  Christmas  beef  on 
the  top  tier !  The  Epsom  Stand  is 
at  least  clean,  and  brightened  np 
with  a  Union  Jack,  and  cheerful  red 
cloth  linings  to  th^  galleries;  but 
the  Ascot  one  is  wretchedly  murky, 
weather-beaten,  and  rain -stained. 
Why  does  not  the  Committee,  out  of 
its  reputed  wealth,  treat  the  woe- 
begone building  to  some  paint-  and 
whitewash? 

Quickly  and  steadily  the  course  is 
filling,  not  with  the  dusty  vehicles 
and  hilarious  folks  seen  at  &e  Derby, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  with  people 
so  spotless  in  costume  and  cahn  in 
manner  that,  te  all  appearance'  sake, 
they  might  be  driving  to  church, 
witii  a  li&ral  supply  of  prayer-books 
in  hampers.  With  scarcely  the  re- 
gulation amount  of  aggressiveness 
on  the  part  of  stable  (»d8,  of  back- 
ing and  filling,  and '  Where  are  you 
coming  to?'  and  'Now  mind  the 
panels  there,'  the  carriages  are  placed 
in  line;  the  servante  begin  to  un- 
pack the  luncheon,  and  the  exqui- 
sites having  recovered  any  slight  bril- 
liancy they  may  have  lost,  stroll  out 
on  the  course.  And  thither,  if  you 
please,  we  will  go  too,  and  notice 
some  of  the  sights  and  characters  to 
be  seen. 

Hark !  there  is  a  foreigner  talking 
English  amidst  a 

'Gheerftal  tintinnabalatioii  that  eo  musically 
swells 

From  the  bells,  beUs,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells, 
From  the  JlngliDg  and  the  tinkling  of  the 
bells.' 

You  cateh  the  intonation,  and  for 
a  moment  fancy  that  it  surely  must 
be  Monsieur  Fechter  doing  spoken 
parts  to  that  by  no  means  '  Bunic 
rhyme,'  Le  Postilion  de  MoHam  Ablon, 
Not  at  all. 

It  is  the  'Horse  of  Sensibility,' 
capering  and  answering  by  shakes 
and  bows  of  his  belled  head,  the 
questions  of  his  trainer. 

'  Es  thees  pennee  I  afinmy'and?' 

Shake. 

'Esetshellen?' 

Bow. 


'  How  man  penneenshellen  ?' 

Twelve  times  does  the  pony  paw 
the  turf. 

'There's  nothing  in  that,'  you 
may  say,  *  people's  eyes  are  naturally 
fixed  on  tne  pony,  and  don't  per- 
ceive tiiat  the  man  jerks  the  leading 
rein  the  required  number  of  times.' 
Possibly.  But  when,  a  few  moments 
after,  having  thrown  the  said  light 
cord  on  the  pretty  little  beasf  s  back, 
the  trainer  leaves  it  perfectly  at 
liberty,  takes  out  his  wateh,  which 
points  to'  the  right  time  of  day  (a 
quarter  before  one),  and  says— 

'Wat  a  clok  es  et?  Es  tena- 
clok?' 

Shake. 

'  Leven,  Telf,  Vunaclok  ?' 

Bow. 

'0  manyminit  owun?'  and 
then,  without  hesitation,  the  pony 
quickly  paws  fifteen  times;  how 
about  that?  Give  the  collector  a 
sixpence,  and  watoh  the  '  Horse  of 
Sensibility'  when  you  again  have 
an  opportunity;  you  will  see  that 
ite  intelligence  and  memory  do  not 
fail  once  in  ten  times.  If  half  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present 
were  continually  being  questioned 
at  random  from  the  multiplication 
table,  would  they  do  better? 

And  what  a  famous  monkey  it  is 
that  goes  through  the  musket  exer- 
cise, and  fighte  his  master  with  a 
broom  with  a  determination  and 
look  that  plainly  say,  'Confound 
you,  if  I  can  but  feteh  you  a  crack, 
depend  on  it  you  shall  feel  it.'  The 
'swells'  find  him  delightful:  'By 
Jzove !  wa'  a  ca'actuah  of  humanity 
the  b'ute  is.'  (For  it  now  appears 
to  be  the  '  heavy '  thing  to  omit  the 
letter  r  entirely,  which  is  a  much 
more  sensible  plan  than  to  take  the 
needless  trouble  to  alter  it  into  a  w.) 

Where  is  the  Cheap  Jack  of  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago?  the 
genuine,  glib-tongued,  leather- 
lunged,  ready-witted  London  graft 
upon  a  Yorkshire  stock,  who  would 
offer  a  razor  for  five  shillings,  and 
then  coming  down  in  price,  would 
add  a  bread-tray,  throw  in  three 
silver  spoons,  and  top  up  with  a 
hearth-broom,  or  a  bridle,  or  a  look- 
ing-glass, when  the  lot  was  'sold 
again '  for  half  a  crown.  Where  be 
luis  gibes  now  ?  his  flashes  of  merri- 
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ment  that  were  wont  to  set  his 
audience  in  a  loar?  as  when,  for 
instance,  having  rapidly  extolled 
the  merits  of  his  saws — '  I  sa',  Saw- 
ney, yer  never  saw  snch  a  saw  to 
saw  as  this  'ere  saw  saws.  Why  if 
yer  were  to  pntt  it  over  night  agen 
one  of  them  trees  yender,  what  d'ye 
think  ud  'appen  afore  momin'  ?' 

'Why!'  cries  out  a  man  in  the 
crowd,  emboldened  by  the  convic- 
tion that  he  is  down  upon  Jack  this 
time,  '  Why !  that  it  'ad  sawed  the 
tree  through,  of  course.' 

'0  ye're  a  poor  sort,  you  are. 
Stuff  yer  'eels  down  yer  mouth,  do,' 
says  Jack,  deprecatingly,  amid  roars 
of  laughter  from  the  crowd.  '  No, 
yer'd  find  that  somebody  a  precious 
flight  sharper  nor  you  nor  the  saw, 
ud  *ave  walked  off  with  it' 
t  Where,  now-a-days,  we  repeat,  is 
Cheap  Jack  ?  He  always  was  a '  do ' 
of  the  course ;  has  any  mysterious 
reduplication  of  this  attribute  taken 
place,  whereby  he  is  now  a  dodo,  an 
extinct  species?  He  was  not  at 
Epsom,  he  was  not  at  Ascot.  At 
both  places  there  was  indeed  a  sort 
of  Hector,  the  wedding-ring  and 
gold-chain  seller,  but 


Hectorer 


*  Qnaatam  mntattu  ab  illo 


What  wretchedly  witless  'patter' 
theirs !  '  (Gentlemen,  I  'ave  no  con- 
nection whatsumdever  with  that 
himposition  which  is  now  a  goin' 
about  the  countery  to  decide  wagers 
between  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  Earl  of  BusseU :  I 
come  to  give  you  gold.  One  shilling 
is  all  I  require  for  this  gold  chain. 
I  am  in  dooiy  bound  to  take  back 
the  harticles  to  my  employers  if 
they  do  not  contain  gold  to  the 
value  of  fifty  shillings.  I  require,' 
&c.  One  man  evidently  followed 
the  trade  of  field-preaching  on  Sun- 
days, for  he  brought  in  his  regula- 
tion phrases.  '  Do  you  dare,  I  say 
do  you  dare  to  let  this  golden  oppor- 
tunity pass  unheeded  ?  The  oppor- 
tunity IS  still  your  own,  and  do  you 
for  the  sake  of  your  paltry  shillings 
refuse  to  come  ?'  &c.  Two  or  thi^ 
have  lost  their  right  hands,  a  £ftct 
that  in  some  measure  naturally  con- 
nects them  with  those  three  calen- 
ders, sons  of  kings,  who  were  each 
blind  of  the  right  eye,  and  who 


were  so  agreeably  entertained  by 
the  frolicsome  ladies  of  Bagdad. 
And  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
resemblance  may  hold  stiU  farther, 
inasmuch  as  the  royal  calenders  had 
their  heads  shavoil ;  and  who  knows 
whether  these  men  have  not  at  least 
had  their  hair  cut  exceedingly  close 
at  the  state  expense  ? 

Let  us  look  at  one  more  show — 
the  good-natured  German  and  bis 
cage  of  trained  birds— before  we 
turn  to  other  phases  of  life.  The 
canary  drag  is  just  going  to  start; 
coachman  and  footman  have  got 
'  dere  epauletted  goats  and  gocked 
'ats  on ;  de  bassenger  in  a  ret  gloak 
is  insdt' — he  is  uncommonly  like 
the  man  of  mystery  who  looks  out 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  carriage  win- 
dow— and  little  green  Jorge  has 
been  bidden  to  come  out  of  &  cage 
and  harness  himself.  But  Jorge  is, 
however,  reluctant;  the  top  of  his 
head  is  worn  quite  bare  from  rubbing 
against  the  wire  noose  that  forms 
the  collar.  Under  terrible  threate 
he  gently  approaches  the  stableyard, 
and  then,  with  all  the  reckless  des- 
peration of  a  bather  about  to  take 
the  first  header  of  the  season,  he 
harnesses  himself,  and  hops  along 
with  the  drag.  'Hi!  hi!  hi!  dat 
is  goot,  Jorge!  Now  go.'  Largesse, 
gentles  all,  for  Jorge's  fez-capped 
master.  

Next — ^to  attempt  the  manner  of 
the  phrasing  of  him  who  is  called 
'  the  cynical  curate  of  Meudon  * — 
next,  do  the  eyes  of  the  observant 
Scriptor  &11  upon  the  Stands,  which 
are  the  Grand,  the  Ladies',  the 
Stewards',  and  the  cunningly  wrought 
in  iron,  the  Subscribers'  Stands,  to- 
gether with  the  enclosures  of  turf 
planted  round  about  them.  For 
iliere  is  to  be  seen  a  multitude  of 
damsels  who  have  cheeks  like  unto 
Fair  Maids  of  Kent,  and  skins  like 
unto  the  tinted  Venus;  bright-eyed, 
ogling,  modest,white-te6thed,  cherry- 
lipped,  frisk,  laughing,  flirting,  mag- 
netic, ravishing  damsels.  And  witii 
them  are  mingled  gallante  old  and 
young,  lean  sexagenarians  and  lusty 
sprin^ils,  from  such  as  wear  dyed 
wigs  of  dead  men's  hair  unto  those 
who  laboriously  train  up  the  hardy 
crescent    mustechio.     This   merry 
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crowd  is  in  some  sort  diversified 
with  the  racing  men,  viz*,  such  as 
nnoeasingly  roar  bets,  lay  odds,  and 
back  fields ;  with  the  tighirtronsered 
trainers  and  stunted  jockeys  of  the 
beurbs ;  yea,  and  ev.n  with  '  Mossoo,' 
that  is  chiefly  your  lively  Gaul  and 
your  ponderous  German,  who  delight 
to  garnish  themselves  with  thin  boots, 
benogged  coats,  small  hats,  and 
lightly  mounted  spectacles ;  who 
covet  decorations  and  all  the  forty 
species  of  the  plant  called  after  Jean 
Nicot,  of  Nimes,  and  who  ever  cry 
in  the  tongues  of  their  lands  voy<ms 
and  vmnderschdn. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
it  is  a  celestial  sight  to  see  the  co- 
lours of  the  damsels'  raiment;  for 
th^  are  as  a  rainbow  set  against  the 
sky — ^reds,  blues,  yellows,  and  greens, 
tempered  with  the  sad  and  subfuse 
hues  of  the  gallants.  Of  these  pri- 
mary colours  are  to  be  discerned 
(and,  that  I  may  not  lie,  they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Eastern  Annexe  of 
the  Exhibition),  amongst  reds,  the 
orient  carmine,  and  the  aneline  crim- 
son, that  is  to  say  the  new  pink ;  of 
blues,  signifying  constancy,  the  lazu- 
line,  tiio  Eugenie,  the  aneline  purple, 
or  mauve,  and  the  Humboldt;  of 
yellows,  the  aureolin,  like  unto  mus- 
tard; thecyanoline,whichre6embleth 
railway  greeise;  tiie  cadmium,  or 
powdered  ditto,  whereof  when  com- 
pounded with  tiie  sober  sassafras  and 
rustic  must  the  &med  '  beurre  frais ' 
shade  be  confected;  and  of  greens, 
notably  the  sprightly  viridian,  and 
Scheele's,  or  arsenicated  green,  af- 
fected by  those  whose  hair  is  of  a 
Pickersgill  -  cum  -  Venetiano  tinge. 
Above  all  these  prevail  i^e  celestiial 
white,  which  verily  signifieth  joy  and 
pleasure. 

For  dresses  the  damsels  wear  the 
frail  tarlatanes,  the  muslins,  the  gre- 
nadines, and  the  silks  of  moir6,  of 
^lace,  and  of  Foulard ;  made  up,  as 
it  were,  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
and  thr^e  ells,  wanting  a  nail :  thus 
are  the  gallante  kept  at  a  distance 
by  these  gowns,  for  they  are  hooped, 
flowing,  round,  trailing,  flymg, 
flouncod,  furbelowed,  fluted,  starched, 
ruched  and  laced  gowns.  Their 
bonnets  favour  a  spoon-bowl  side- 
ways, and  set  around  them,  and  in 
the  pleasant  peaked  cavity  between 


them  and  the  masses  of  plain,  plaited, 
crisped,  coiled,  fuzzy,  or  unguented 
hair  are  such  gewgaws  as  bows,  knots 
and  beads;  flowers  such  as  roses, 
violets,  heart's-ease,  lilies,  grasses, 
and  leaves ;  and  fruits  as  grapes  and 
cherries;  yea,  and  perched  on  the 
outside  of  some,  as  if  to  eat  of  those 
fruits,  are  even  the  Passaros  de  Sol, 
or  Birds  of  Paradise,  concerning 
which  Aldovrandus  did  charge  ho- 
nest Pigafetta  with  &lsehood,  in  that 
he  declared  they  had  feet 

Thus  bravely  attired  do  the  dam- 
sels and  gaUants  discourse  merrily 
together,  speaking  first  of  the  wea- 
ther and  of  compliments;  next,  of 
the  virtue  and  propriety,  efficacy  and 
nature  of  being  at  Ascot ;  and  tiien, 
with  lisping,  drawling  and  simper- 
ing, of  sets  and  partis,  with  namby- 
pamby,  fiEm£EUX)nado,  tweedle  -  dee, 
nark-to-twaddle,  kiss-th&-gold,  snub- 
the-snobs-smartly,  and  sacrifices  in 
such  sort  to  tlie  goddess  Belgravia, 
as  to  hear  tiie  which  without  fidget- 
ing one  must  needs  stand  in  the 
Gfunashes,  or  Boots  of  Patience. 


Who  cares  for  the  first  race  or 
two?  Not  even  the  betting  men, 
who  are  earning  their  bread  in  the 
enclosure  opposite;  for  they  are 
shouting  themselves  hoarse  over  Cup 
transactions.  A  bell  is  rung,  a  ruck 
of  policemen  walk  in  '  a  thin  blue 
line,'  as  best  they  can,  and  cry, 
'  Clear  the  course.*  There  is  a  pre- 
liminary canter,  a  start,  six)rting  men 
only  know  where !— query,  is  this  a 
case  in  which  extremes  meet  ? — a 
few  cries  of  '  Here  they  come!' 
'  Blue!'  '  Blue!'  '  Bed!'  'No,  Yel- 
low wins  easy!'  and  a  glimpse 
is  caught  of  some  jockey's  cap  as 
the  horses  gallop  past.  These  are 
the  only  fragments  of  knowledge 
that  can  be  gathered  concerning  l£e 
minor  races  by  the  ordinary  mortal 
whose  standing  is  on  the  low  ground. 
It  is  pleasanter  for  him  to  occupy  the 
time  in  sauntering  among  the  ranks 
of  vehicles,  from  the  drags  and 
barouches  of  the  upper  crust  of  so- 
ciety congregated  near  the  winning- 
post,  through  the  descending  scale  of 
'  fisanily  carriage,'  brougham,  jobbed 
clarence,  st^e-coach,  'bus,  '  shay,' 
tax-cart,  and  '  wan,'  which  extends 
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in  either  diieotion  from  the  cokni- 
nating  point  It  is  wiser  for  him  to 
do  80,  sinoe  Innch  time  is  close  at 
hand. 

Good  people  all  who  take  enter- 
tainmentB,  perpend  a  whOe,  we  pray ; 
fat  on  theiae  occaaions  you  genenilly 
pity  the  wrong  objects.  It  is  trne 
that  yon  often  see  racers  wofdlly 
whipped  and  spnrred,  but  no  sooner 
is  the  struggle  oyer  than  they  are 
caressed  and  tended,  and  the  traces 
of  punishment  are  lemoyed  as  care- 
ful^ as  if  Miss  Todd's  coachman 
himiself  were  in  command  of  afibirs. 
Stable  lads  sponge  away  the  marks 
left  by  Eordham's  terrible  right  heel 
and  left  arm.  Trainers  pour  drink 
out  of  a  Bhine  wine  bottle  down  the 
horses'  throats,  until,  amidst  all  the 
head-tossing  and  champing,  it  is 
wonderful  tibat  the  neck  is  not  bitten 
to  glass  crumbs,  whereby  the  beve- 
rage, whateyer  it  may  be,  would  be 
freely  tinctured  with  Prince  Buperf  s 
drops.  As  for  the  tramps,  they 
batten  on  your  rich  fragments ;  re- 
member that,  for  a  day  or  so,  even 
the  unluckiest  of  them  will  isxQ 
about  as  sumptuously  as  the  majo- 
rity of  lap-dogs  are  accustomed  to 
do.  Any  importunate  gipsy  will 
now  get,  for  the  mere  asting,  six- 
pences and  shillings  from  those  who 
at  other  times  would  scarcely  give 
her  a  halfjpemiy  to  ward  off  starva- 
tion. No,  these  are  not  legitimate 
objects  for  your  compassion.  Bather 
pity  men  who  come  down  from  town 
somehow,  and  trust  to  find  some 
one  who  will  give  ihem  a  luncheon, 
but  don't — ^briefless  barristers,  stray 
college  youths,  young  doctors,  sub- 
alterns living  as  nearly  as  they  can 
on  their  nay— any,  indeed,  whom 
you  may  know  to  be  good  fellows, 
and  can  guess  have  very  slenderly 
furnished  pockets.  If  some  Sama- 
ritan does  not  offer  them  a  hunch  of 
breod,  a  junk  of  meat,  and  a  sup  of 
drink  before  four  o'dock — ^for  the 
poor  creatures  will  hve  in  sanguine 
hopes  untQ  that  hour— with  heavy 
hearts  and  blighted  proepecte  ihey 
will  then  have,  in  newspaper  phrase, 
*  to  patronize  some  Boniface,  who  so 
libenJly  caters  for  the  public  appe- 
ttto;'  or,  in  plain  English,  to  pay 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  for  coarse 
ooldmeats, stale, damp-crusted  bread. 


unwashed  tumblers,  knives  brown 
with  the  vinegar  stains  of  ages,  and 
a  mingled  odour  of  brandy  and  water, 
smoke,  tent,  and  trodden  grass. 

Who  is  it  that  always  wins  the 
sweep  ?  "Why,  the  rich  man,  or  the 
'  screw '  of  the  party,  or  somebody's 
friend  who  dropped  in  to  lunch  at 
the  time  it  was  oeing  made  up — any 
one,  in  fact,  but  your  own  worthy 
and  deserving  self  You  repent  of 
your  half-crown  at  the  moment  of 
drawing  from  the  hat  the  bit  of 
crumpled  paper  which  is  sure  to 
reveal  the  number  of  the  King  of 
the  Camiibal  Islands,  or  the  Sister 
to  the  Wizazd  of  the  West  colt;  for 
experience  shows  that  winning  horses 
never  can  have  such  names.  Lucl^ 
do  they  think  themselves  who  have 
this  day  drawn  Asteroid  or  Invest- 
ment— decidedly  the  two  popular 
&vourite8— though  it  seems  strange 
that  Asteroid  should  be  so  great  a 
one  when  Carbineer,  who  beat  him 
two  days  bock,  is  in  the  race.  Even 
the  ring  consider  that  C^bineer, 
Investment,  and  Eairwato:  have  a 
better  chance  than  Asteroid  has. 
But  Asteroid  wins,  nevertheless ;  thus 
affording  an  example  of  what  are 
called,  with  pleasant  irony, '  the  glo- 
rious uncertainties  of  the  turf.'  Tes, 
assuredly  there  are  uncertainties  on 
the  turf.  Those  who  saw  the  finish 
for  the  New  Stakes  report  that  more 
jockeys  than  one  were  evidently  un- 
willing to  be  too  forward.  In  another 
race  a  horse  called  Oaimcastle  seemed 
to  be  winning  easily,  when  he  was 
pulled  in  apparently  so  bare&ced  a 
manner — '  to  avoid  swerving,'  *  the 
lad  said,  when  summoned  before  the 
stewards  next  day — ^that  he  was  only 
fourth!  However,  it  is  useless  to 
pry  into  the  wheels  within  wheels 
of  turf  machinery,  or  to  distress 
ourselves  about  the  very  dirty  hands 
that  sometimes  move  them.  We  are 
only  pleasure-seekers,  and  care  not 
a  sixpence  who  wins  or  who  loses. 
People  who  have  a  &ncy  for  betting 
know  the  amount  of  security  they 
can  expect,  just  as  well  as  those  who 
go  to  &shionable  morning  benefit 
concerts  with  an   attractive   pro- 

*  *  In  absence  of  an^  material  evidence  to 
the  contrary  the  case  fell  to  the  gromuL' — 
Beirs  Life, 
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gramme,  know  what  awaits  them. 
At  all  events,  as  the  prima  donna  in 
the  'First  Night'  obaerrea,  'They 
ought  to  be  pretty  well  used  to  it  by 
this  time.' 

And  now,  while  the  horses  are 
assembling  at  the  starting  poet  the 
whole  asHemhly  is  lulled  to  tempo- 
nay  quiet.    People  in  stands  and 


cm  carriages  are  busy  with  their 
opoa-gla^ee  and  report  progrees: 
those  who  have  bets  get  more  or 
less  excited.  The  niggers  leave  off 
their  nonsense,  and  lie  down  on  the 
grass  in  company  with  the  emashed- 
in-noeed,  blear-eyed  fighting  man, 
the  Troulndotir,  and  the  Cure,  who 
is  enjoying  a  few  bleesed  moments 


of  rest,  and  meditatively  chewing  a 
blade  of  grass.  Belphegor  lifts  bia 
little  girls  off  their  stilts,  and  the 
trio  snatch  a  hasty  meoi.  Now  and 
then,  in  a  last  desperate  effort  to 
work  off  stock  remaining  on  hand,  a 
ragged  fellow  offers  *  a  e'rec'  k'yaxd 
an  a  markin'  pencil,  gente.'  The 
hoarae  roar  no  longer  rises  from  the 
betting  ring.  The  lower  grades  of 
bookmakers,  who  take  up  their  po- 
sition in  pairs  near  the  ladies'  stand, 
are  also  silent  The  betting-lists  at 
the  eutivncee  to  the  refreshment 
booths  are  closed.  The  chain-sellers, 
the  Indian  juggler  who  breaks  stones 
with  his  tmn,  Ussome  hand,  the  bal- 
lad singers,  the  keepers  of  U.  0. 


tables,  knock-'em-downs,  and  dif- 
ferent games  of  skill,  and  all  the 
thousands  on  the  oonrBe,from  Itoyall? 
to  riff-mff,  experience  for  a  few  mi- 
nntea  the  luxury  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. But  this  halcyon  time  is  soon 
over.  The  distant' red  flag  foils,  and 
'  They're  off.'  Asteroid  leads  nearly 
the  whole  way,  and  wins  a  good  race 
by  a  head. 

Scarcely  have  tie  jockeys  been 
weighed,  and  the  horses  led  to  their 
stables,  than  down  comes  the  rain 
in  BO  steady  a  manner,  that  it  ap- 
pears likely  to  fell  for  an  hour  or  so. 
What  a  totally  unexpected  and  ad- 
mirable opportunity  of  making  for 
the  first  tram  home  again ! 
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Deab  Mb.  Editor, 

IF  all  the  articles,  leaders,  para- 
graphs, critiques,  and  statistics 
on,  of,  and  about  the  International 
Exhibition  of  i86a  were  collected 
and  bound  up  together,  what  a 
mighty  volume  we  shotdd  have! 
Aluson's '  History  of  Europe,*  the '  En- 
cyclopedia Britannica/  one  month's 
issue  of  '  London  Society*  may  give 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  text 
which  it  would  contain.  There  are 
some  good  old-fiEuahioned  honest  folks 
who  put  great  faith  in  handbooks; 
who  read  up  Galignani's  'Guide' 
before  going  to  Paris,  and  persist  in 
looking  at  Italy  out  of  a  window  in 
Albemarle  Street.  I  have  an  uncle- 
an old  country  gentleman — who  for 
some  weeks  past  has  been  cutting 
out  columns  from  'The  Times'  to 
paste  in  his  commonplace-book,  that 
he  may  learn  what  to  seek,  see,  and 
avoid  in  the  Great  Show  at  Ken- 
sington. He  has  impressed  upon  his 
daughters  the  necessity  of  studying 
these  documents  before  they  presume 
to  enter  on  the  Cromwell  Boad ;  and 
when  the  young  ladies  drove  up,  by 
ap|)ointment,  the  other  day  with 
theiT  papa  to  my  chambers  in  Blank 
Street,  they  wore  an  expression  of 
dismal  foreboding,  such  as  I  re- 
member on  the  countenance  of 
young  Plucldngton,  my  coll^ 
chum,  when  he  went  up  for  his 
'  smalls '  in  i8 — .  The  M&ses  Win- 
some, of  HoUygate,  I  say,  were  evi- 
dently under  an  impression  that  they 
were  about  to  undergo  a  sort  of 
social  ordeal  under  Captain  Fowke's 
variegated  roof;  that  if  they  fidled  to 
admire  or  take  an  interest  in  certain 
objects  at  the  Exhibition,  when  they 
ought  to  have  done  so,  they  would 
be  guilty  of  great  impropriety,  which 
would  be  visited  by  severe  parental 
displeasure.  I  say  they,  but  the  &ct 
is,  that  one  of  them.  Miss  Eose  (who 
is,  to  my  mind,  the  best-looking  of 
the  three),  openly  avowed  to  me  her 
insubordmation  in  this  particular. 
'  I'm  very  sorry  you  know.  Jack,  as 
I  dare  say  you'll  think  me  very 
stupid,  but  I  really  can't  go  in  (as 
Harry  says)  for  admiring  things,  be- 
cause I'm  asked  to  do  so.    I  told  papa 


so  yesterday  at  the  Boyal  Academy, 
when  he  -  was  raving  about  Mr. 
Scumbleton's  picture,  and  I— I'm 
a&aid  'twas  very  naughty  of  me,  but 
I  really  did  think  Queen  Dido's 
cheeks  were  like  Bibstone  pippins. 
You  see,  my  dear  cousin,  I  admire 
whatever  pleases  me  most,  and  if 
that  isn't  good  taste,  can  I  help  it? 
I  think  this  bonnet  very  pretty — 
perhaps  you'd  call  it  a  fright-— (I 
saw  you  looking  at  it.  Sir,  just  now). 
Aprh!  shall  I  say  that  our  notions 
don't  assimilate,  or  that  your  eye 
wants  education?' 

These  flippant  remarks  were  made, 
I  should  explain,  sotto  voce,  in  the 
barouche  where  I  was  sitting  bodkin 
between  Miss  Eose  and  her  sister 
Agnes,  while  Mr.  W.  was  examining 
with  close  attention  a  map  of  the 
Exhibition,  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  precise  locality  of  the  Eoh-i- 
Noor.  It  is  wonderftd,  by  the  way, 
what  an  infinity  of  pains  people  wfil 
take  to  get  a  peep  at  that  celebrated 
jewel.  When  I  last  saw  it  there  was 
a  long  queue  •f  women  waiting  to  be 
presented,  as  if  it  held  a  drawing- 
room,  and  they  had  come  to  pay 
their  homage.  What  a  life  police- 
man X  must  lead !  To  stand  there 
in  the  midst  of  a  galaxy  of  beauty, 
rank,  and  fashion,  sternly  exclaim- 
ing, '  Parse  on,  please ;  please,  parse 
on.  Now,  ladies,  wiU  you  parse  on,' 
&c,  regardless  of  the  charms  before 
him!  That  man,  I  say,  must  possess 
a  peculiar  temperament,  and  no 
doubt  Sir  Eichaid  Mayne  selects  a 
misogynist  for  the  unchivalrous,  but 
perhaps  remunerative  office. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion, after  the  ladies  had  piloted 
their  crinolines  with  great  dexterity 
through  the  turnstile,  and  indulged 
in  the  first  outburst  of  admiration  at 
the  dazzling  scene  before  tliem,  we 
set  about  examining  in  detail  the 
principal  objects  around  us.  Pater- 
mmilias,  armed  with  at  least  half  a 
dozen  catalogues,  was  at  first  for 
going  steadily  through  the  English 
section,  commencing  at  the  South 
Court,  Eastern  Annexe,  and  actuaDy 
began  to  read  out  under  Class  I : 

'  I.  Aaron,  E.  &  W.,  Liverpool, 
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hydraulic  limestone,  Halkyn  Chirt 
Btone,  and  Holywell  Roman  cement 
Btone/  &c. 

But  finding  that  in  this  way  he 
would  have  to  note  some  six  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  sixiy-five 
articles  in  the  Industrial  Depart- 
ment alone,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  scheme,  which,  to  say 
the  truth,  if  scrupulously  carried 
out,  would  have  kept  us  in  the 
building  about  six  weeks,  instead  of 
six  hours,  reckoning  from  1 1  a.m.  on 
that  identical  morning. 

Of  course,  Messrs.  Minton's  majo- 
lica fountain,  with  its  plashing  jets, 
its  delicate  perfume,  its  ceramic  and 
seraphic  deities,  ehcited  a  round  of 
praise,  and  Miss  Kitty  (her  papa's 
especial  pet,  set  9^),  gracefully  inau- 
gurated the  proceedings  by  plunging 
her  pocket-handkerchief  with  enthu- 
siasm into  the  scented  water,  thereby 
obliging  me,  who  acted  as  preux 
caTfidier  to  the  party,  to  cany  about 
for  the  rest  of  the  morning  a  lump 
of  saturated  cambric,  to  the  irre- 
parable damage  of  my  best  coat  (one 
of  Poole's  exquisite  inyentions), 
which  casualty  I  haye  not  yet  ceased 
to  deplora 

Presently  the  sound  of  bells  at- 
tracted us  into  the  south-east  tran- 
sept, where  Miss  Agnes,  remarkable 
for  ecclesiajstical  sentiment  and  me- 
disBYal  tendencies,  went  into  raptures 
at  Mr.  Scott's  screen  for  Hereford 
Cathedral,  with  its  wrought-iron  and 
hammered  copper  foliage ;  but  when 
we  came  to  Mr.  Nereid's  dairy 
fountain — ^probably  the  most  artistic 
basin  that  butter  ever  floated  in — 
with  that  wonderful  peacock  of  in- 
laid British  marbles,  and  the  seasons 
all  cunningly  devised  around,  she 
was  for  persuading  her  &ther  to 
order  a  smular  one  for  Hollygate; 
and  I  verily  beUeve  would  have  ex- 
changed places  with  Betty  at  home, 
and  scalded  the  cream  witii  her  own 
fair  hands,  so  that  her  wish  was  ac- 
complished. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
epidemic — this  'moyen  age'  mania 
in  our  island  at  the  present  time: 
when  and  how  did  it  first  arise? 
From  Pugin's  ashes  or  the  writings 
of  Buskin  ?  How  has  it  gained  such 
hold  on  the  hearts  of  Young  Eng- 
limd  ?    We  see  evidences  of  it  now. 


more  or  less,  in  every  church,  in 
ev^  home,  in  every  shop  we  enter. 
It  is  pointiiog  our  windows,  and  in- 
laying our  cabinets,  and  gothicizing 
the  plates  we  eat  from,  the  chairs  on 
which  we  sit,  the  papers  on  our 
walls.  It  influences  the  binding  of 
our  books,  the  colour  of  our  carpets, 
the  shape  of  our  beer-jugs,  picture- 
frames,  candlesticks— what  not?  As 
we  strolled  into  the  court  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  Messrs.  Morris  and 
Go.'s  medisBval  furniture  tapestries, 
&0.,  who  could  have  believed  that  it 
represented  manufactures  of  the 
19th  century — ^the  age,  par  excel- 
lence, of  cog-wheels  and  steam  rams 
and  rifled  cannon?  Six  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  the  style  of 
yon  cabinet  was  in  vogue.  On  such 
a  £Ekldstool  as  this  the  good  Si  Louis 
may  have  prayed.  Can't  you  inu^ 
gine  Blanche  of  Castile  arranging 
her  tresses  at  that  mirror?  I  de- 
clare the  thought  suggested  itself  as 
I  caught  my  &ir  oouffln  glancing  at 
her  reflection  with  no  small  complar 
cency.  'Wouldn't  you  like  to  go 
and  see  Mr.  Flaxman's  new  statue  of 
«  Female  Vanity  ?" '  said  I.  Where- 
upon Miss  Bose,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head,  and  looking  mighty  sulky,  re- 
marked that  she  was  ready  to  go 
wherever  her  papa  wished.  l£i. 
Winsome,  on  his  part,  said  that  he 
hadn't  much  taste  for  sculpture, 
which  was  rather  a  relief  to  me,  for 
to  say  the  truth,  there  is  no  such 
statue  in  the  place;  and  as  for  Mr. 
Flaxman,  I  beUeve  he  died  some 
forty  years  ago. 

Presentiy  we  come  up  to  a  caae 
filled  with  the  skeletons  of  reptiles, 
and  the  girls  exclaim,  'Oh!  how 
nasty!'  in  a  pretty  littie  chorus.  We 
trace  the  form  of  frogs,  fish,  lizards, 
&c.,  in  Httle  frameworks  of  delicate 
bones.  Who  can  remember  all  their 
names  ?  There  was  one  of  the  '  Dry- 
ophis  prasina,'  which  looked  like  a 
Qiot  of  whipcord,  and  a  hundred 
others  that  I  have  forgotten. 

They  say  that  the  average  height 
of  Englishmen  is  greater  now  than 
in  the  days  of  chivalry ;  but  if  this  is 
the  case,  we  must  at  least  have  de- 
generated in  muscle  or  energy,  or 
devotion  to  the  sex.  Look  at  the 
armour  exhibited  by  M.  Granger, 
and  compare  the  spirit  of  the  man 


yrho  donned  it,  to  do  battle  in  a 
toama;  for  his  ladye-love,  with  that 
of  our  modem  DundreiiryB,  who 
titink  it  a  '  haw '  even  to  drees  for  a 
ball.  It  isn't  plack  we  want  in  out 
oompoeition.  When  we  have  to  fight 
1  cause,  we  fight — like  En- 
;  bat  to  stand  np  and  cnd- 
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gel  each  other  nntil  we  are  black 
and  bine,  because  Sylvia's  eyes  are  of 
the  former,  and  Chloe's  of  the  latt«r 
tint — tQ  go  about  swearing  that  mir 
sweethearts  are  incomparable,  and 
pommelling  gentlemen  who  difter 
oom  that  opinion,  wonid  be  mon- 
stiaas  Dow-a-daya     'When  I  fiist 


read  'Dcm  Quixote,'  I  saw 
in  the  story.  I  sympathized  with 
the  knight  of  Salamanca,  and  half 
believed  that  the  windmiUs  might 
have  been  giants  after  all.  Why 
oonld  not  my  hero  really  remain  a 
ben,  and  goremor  of  that  island 
where  Sancho  Panza  so  impartially 
administered  justice?  How  mach 
mora  pleasant  to  gallop  round  the 
lists,  deO'ing  all  comers,  than  to  bo 
pozzluig  over  syntax  on  a  summer's 
moming  I  That  is  the  way  one  rea- 
sons at  thirteen.  It  is  in  aSei  years 
we  appreciate  Cervantes  in  another 
way;  when  we  are  more  sophisti- 
cated— when  we  have  acquired  a 
taste  for  satiro,  and  Mi.  Allsopp's 


satire     ale,  and  other  sonices  of  Htter  plea- 

The  ladies  seemed  much  charmed 
with  Mr.  Gibson's  cream-coloured 
deitioe,  which,  in  truth,  possess  a  kind 
of  vitality  impossible  to  render  in 
cold,  white  marble.  His  statue  of 
Venus  has  a  tortoise  at  her  feet, 
emblematical  of  those  feminine  and 
domestic  virtues  for  which  we  know 
that  goddess  was  renowned,  and 
which  she  encouraged  by  her  ex- 
ample in  Olympus.  Then  there  is 
Pandora  (old  Winsome  taould  call 
her  Panderer,  and  I  really  hadn't  the 
&ce  to  rarrect  him),  the  first  mortal 
wonwn  that  over  lived,  if  we  may 
pat  anj'  toith  in  the  pages  of  Heaiod. 
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The  original  lady  was  made  by 
Ynlcan,  at  the  particular  request  of 
Jupiter,  to  punish  Prometheus — a 
youth  of  the  period — for  stealing  fire 
from  heaven,  and  other  ungentle- 
manlike  conduct — by  '  What  do  you 
think,  my  dear  Kose?'  Why— -^ 
giving  him  a  wife.  (I  must  here  ex- 
plain that  I  was  acting  as  cicerone 
to  the  party,  and  in  that  capacity 
had  to  describe  eyeiything  I  came 
across.) 

'  A  wtfe  to  punish  him,  sir !  what 

do  you  mean?    I  don't  believe ' 

the  girls  begin. 

'Well,  not  exactly  the  wife  her- 
self,' said  I  (for  you  see  I  was  get- 
ting into  a  mess  with  the  women) ; 
'  but  a  box  which  she  brought  with 
her,  containing  a  host  of  evils — ^mil- 
liners' bills,  and  late  hours  and 
a  bad  temper,  and  a  quantity  of 
little  foolish  j^ousies  and  peevish 
ways.' 

'  Well,  Jack ;  and  did  Prometheus 
marry  her?'  ask  my  fisiir  interro- 
gators, getting  interested. 

'  No,  he  was  a  downy  young  man 
and  wouldn't  have  her  at  any  price,' 
said  I,  very  pluckily ;  '  but  his  bro- 
ther Epimetheus  was  less  fortunate, 
and  anier  a  short  engagement,  they 
were  married  at  St  Geor— ' 

'  Oh,  what  nonsense  1 — why  you 
know  it  wasn't  built  then,'  cries 
Miss  Kitty,  who  is  well  up  in  her 
dates,  and  has  been  listenmg  with 
open  mouth  to  the  discourse. 

'  Right,'  I  answered,  '  I  forget  the 
name  of  the  church,  but  every  other 
word  of  the  story  is  true;  and  if  you 
don't  believe  me,  I  refer  you  to  Dr. 
Lempriere,  who  has  left  us  a  futhful 
reconl  of  oil  the  circumstances.' 

We  wander  on  through  Zollverein, 
and  while  Paterfsunilias  is  making 
notes  of  the  produce  of  Grossherzog- 
thum  Baden,  or  some  such  unpro- 
nounceable district,  the  l^Gsses  Win- 
some insist  on  my  stopping  to  look 
at  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism 
which  represents  a  peasant  sitting 
on  a  clock-case,  eatJng  potatoes  at 
the  rate  of  sixteen  per  minuta  The 
business-like  air  with  which  this 
individual  raises  each  bulb  to  his 
capacious  mouth,  bolts  it,  and  then 
dives  down  into  his  porringer  for 
another,  is  unequalled  m  comicalness 
by  anything  in  the  Exhibition;  but 


when  the  machinery  has  run  down, 
the  feeble  efibrts  which  he  makes  to 
get  another  spoonful — half  raising 
it  to  his  lips  by  convulsive  jerks, 
and  finally  abandoning  the  vegetable 
out  of  sheer  vis  ineitioc,  reach  a  point 
of  absurdity  beyond  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  proceed. 

Of  course  we  made  a  point  of 
hunting  up  the  Chinese  skull  set  in 
gold  as  a  drinking  vessel  and  brought 
from  the  Emperor's  summer  palace. 
It  is  said  to  be  that  of  Confucius,  but 
how  the  philosopher's  cranium  came 
to  be  put  to  such  ignoble  use,  our 
catalogue  fails  to  inform  us. 

In  tiie  Eastern  Courts  our  eyes  are 
charmed  by  an  endless  variety  of 
colour  applied  to  textile  fsibrics  in 
most  taSefiil  and  harmonious  de- 
signs. Turkey  sends  carpets,  and 
scarves,  and  rugs,  and  slippers,  and 
tobacco  pouches,  woven  or  em- 
broidered in  true  oriental  spirit; 
and  tiien,  imder  a  glass  case,  beau- 
tifully packed  in  t^pting  bundles, 
are  some  cigars,  exhibited  by  a 
Greek  merchant,  who  gives  his  ad- 
dress as  Constantinople  and  Leicester 
Square  (/).  '  Timeo  Banaos  et  dona 
ferentes,  is  a  quotation  which  we 
hear  occasionally  in  the  House  of 
Conmions,  but  I  saw  one  lady  in  the 
north-eastern  gallery,  who  not  only 
did  not  appear  to  fear  the  Greeks, 
but  actually  accepted  largess  from 
them  in  the  shape  of  huge  spoonfuls 
of  honey  from  Salamis  and  ^gina  for 
herself  and  daughters,  whidi  they 
ate  with  wonderful  relish.  I  say 
spoonfuls  out  of  sheer  pohteness; 
for  the  fiict  is  that  the  mstrument 
used  to  extract  the  confection  was 
a  clasp-knife.  'Oh,  it's  delicious, 
ma!'  Mesdemoiselles  exclaim;  '  try 
some  out  of  the  other  bottle,'  and 
here  the  good-natured  custode  dives 
down  into  the  produce  of  Megara 
and  feeds  his  guests  again.  I  left 
them  eating  green  olives  by  way  of 
a  bonne  bouche,  and  all  I  can  say  is, 
I  hope  their  lunch  did  not  disi^ree 
with  them. 

In  Siam  we  notice  the  embroi- 
dered silk  petticoat  of  a  lady  of  rank, 
the  Siamese  ambassador's  teapot, 
and  the  King  of  Siam's  gold-mounted 
opium-pipe;  also  a  novel  by  some 
native  author,  described  as  a  love- 
story,  in  manuscript,  and  folded  in 
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a  zigzag  &8hion  for  greater  con- 
Tenience  in  reading. 

I  think  half  the  pleasure  derived 
by  the  mere  sight-seer  from  such  an 
Exhibition  as  this,  is  the  fEbcility 
with  which  one  can  rove  about  from 
one  scene  to  another  of  a  totally 
opposite  character.  We  are  perpe- 
tually crossing  over  to  France,  or 
coasting  along  the  Mediterranean. 
We  leave  the  mosaics  of  Bome  to 
in^)ect  the  produce  of  New  Zealand, 
and  go  from  Indian  punkahs  to 
Bohemian  glass.  We  vibrate  be- 
tween the  two  hemispheres  and  find 
in  each  an  endless  source  of  amuse- 
ment. We  had  just  been  examining 
some  gorgeous  embroidery  irom  the 
colour-loving  East,  when,  losing 
ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  courts 
and  passages,  we  came  upon  an 
English  sewing-machine.  There 
was  a  little  crowd  collected  to  see 
it  worked,  but  whether  attracted  by 
an  interest  in  the  apparatus  itself 
or  the  pretty  fair-haired  ^1  who 
guided  it,  I  cannot  say.  Both,  in 
their  several  ways,  were  agreeable  to 
look  upon.  The  machme  was  a 
lady-hke,  natty  little  machine — ^none 
of  your  double-acting,  centrifagal 
pumps,  or  rude  hydraulic  rams. 
There  was  no  needless  noise,  or  fiissy 
complication  of  cog-wheels  about  it. 
I  believe  its  only  motive  power  was 
the  tiny  foot  of  its  directress,  who, 
when  she  had  veiy  dexterously  ar- 
ranged the  piece  of  cloth  and  braid 
on  which  she  was  to  operate  in  their 
proper  places,  set  the  lathe  going,  and 
off  the  needle  went,  doing  its  work 
so  rapidly  and  well—there  I  verily 
believe  if  I  had  wanted — say  a  smok- 
ing-cap  and  pair  of  slippers  em- 
broidered while  I  stood  there,  I 
should  not  have  been  kept  long 
waiting  for  them.  It  was  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  the  little  maid  cleverly 
turning  about  the  cloth,  so  that  as 
the  braid  fell  and  was  stitched  upon 
it,  it  formed  a  pattern  at  her  fancy; 
and  I  don't  know  how  long  I  might 
have  stayed  and  watched  her,  had 
not  Miss  Bose  asked  me,  in  her 
usual  bantering  strain,  whether  I 
was  not  ashamed  of  myself  for  star- 
ing so  at  the  poor  child,  with  whom 
she  vowed  I  wanted  to  get  up  a 
flirtation— a  charge  in  which  I  need 
scarcely  say  there  was  not  a  shadow 


of  truth ;  and  here  I  began  remark- 
ing to  my  cousin  that  I  thought  it 
extremely  hard  a  fellow  couldn't  go 
and  look  at  a  sewing  machine  with- 
out subjecting  himself  to  such  base 
asper— 

'  Hush,  you  stupid  boy,'  exclaims 
Miss  Bose,  '  don't  you  see  papa  is 
beckoning  to  us.'  And  then  at  the 
parental  summons  we  left  the  place 
and  mounted  up  into  the  gallery. 

The  object  of  this  ascent  I  pre- 
sently discovered  to  be  no  less  im- 
portant a  one  than  that  of  lunch,  an 
institution  which,  if  I  had  been  dis- 
posed to  overlook,  would  have  be^ 
forcibly  suggested  to  us  by  the  gra- 
dually increasing  consumption  of 
sandwiches  and  a  strong  odour  of 
rum  and  water  (it  was  a  '  shilling 
day)  in  various  parts  of  the  building. 
Indeed,  there  were  visitors  who 
began  to  indulge  in  that  refection 
about  half  an  hour  after  entering 
the  Exhibition.  Some  people  are 
always  eating.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  old  lady  who  travels  second 
class  from  London  to  Plymouth — I 
know  her  well.  She  wears  a  rusty 
black  silk  dress  and  mittens.  I  re- 
cognize her  by  her  full-bodied  ging- 
ham and  sandy  brown  '  front,'  but, 
above  all,  by  her  papeb  parcel. 
When  I  enter  a  carriage  on  the 
Great  Western  Line,  I  look  out  for 
that  paper  parcel,  and  bribe  the 
guard  with  that  '  smallest  gratuity ' 
(the  acceptance  of  which  may  be  &e 
cause  of  his  instant  dismissal)  to  let 
me  sit  somewhere  else  in  the  train, 
for  I  know  that  Pandora's  box  was 
a  joke  to  that  awful  parcel.  Some- 
times that  old  lady  outwits  me.  She 
craftily  conceals  the  odious  packet. 
I  don't  mind  saying  that  I've  seen 
her  sitting  on  it;  and  how,  I  osk, 
can  one  be  prepared  to  meet  such 
manoeuvring  as  this?  Well,  the 
train  starts,  and  I  take  up  my 
'  Locke  on  the  Himian  Understand- 
ing,' and  my  Whately's  '  Logic,'  my 
Tupper,  or  any  other  light  reading 
that  I  may  have  provided  myself 
with.  We  pass  the  Ealing  station 
and  Hanwell.  We  are  nearing 
Slough,  when  I  hear  a  fatal  rustle. 
It  is— no — ^yes.  It  is  the  papeb 
pabgel! 

What  is  the  use  of  telling  me  the 
contents?    I  know  them  all.    There 
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is  the  tight  cconpress  of  bam  and 
bread — tBere  ia  the  sticky  Bath  bun 
and  the  Banbury  cake,  all  cuiranta 
and  Bi^ar.  There  is  the  bard-boiled 
e^,  the  ahell  of  which  has  to  be 
broken  off  and  thrown  out  of  win- 
dow to  be  bbwn  back  in  n^  face, 
and  abore  all,  by  way  of  boim©- 
boache,  there  are  the  peppermint 


lozenges  which  are  eaten  slowly,  de- 

liberately.andemphaticaUythTongh- 
ost  the  rest  of  i£e  journey.  Bnt  I 
aiu  digressing. 

There  are,  I  believe,  eeretal  dining 
and  luncheon  establishments  in  Uto 
Eihibition,  some  of  which  are  better 
than  others.  I  suppose  we  hit  njMm 
the  wrong  one;  but  faterfiunuiaa 


had  found  it  out  by  the  help  of  his 
;;Toimd  plan  with  great  ingenuity, 
:>nd  as  one  gets  into  rather  confused 
notions  about  cardinal  points  in  the 
building.and  we  might  have  searched 
a  long  time  for  another  rcetBuront, 
I  followed  him  passively  in,  and 
was  about  to  ask  for  the  bill  of  fare, 
when  we  were  stopped  at  the  door 
by  an  otGcial  and  told  to  take  our 
tickete. 

'Tickets!  What  for  ?'  I  BBked  in 
name  astonishment  '  Cold  dinner^ 
'arf-arCTOwn — pay  there — '  was  the 
reply.  Falling  good-hnmooiedly 
into  this  go-o-head,  bnt  rather  un- 
satiaBictoTy  anangement  of  pacing 


for  what  one  hasn't  yet  had,  we 
first  take  our  tickets  and  then  our 
Beats.  Presently  an  oheequions 
youth,  with  a  napkin  under  his  aim, 
mshes  up  and  says — 

'  Vat  refrezzment  vill  you  'avo, 
saro  ?'  with  an  air  of  such  consum- 
mate confidence,  that  we  arc  at  once 
assured  of  his  nationality.  Thelnn- 
qnet  then  proceeds  in  the  following 
order,  and  I  hope  the  proprietor  S 
the  cetablifihrnent  vrill  not  take  it 
amiss  when  I  suggest  that  if  he  re- 
duced the  number  of  coureee  to  two 
or  even  one  eatable  plat,  he  would 
find  more  customers  than  twelve  in 
his  capaeions  salon  at  a  time,  sach 
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being  ihe  number  of  'balf-crovners' 
when  we  Tisited  it  at  2  p.m.  This 
was  the 

ItEFBEZZlOCNT. 

A  teacapfol  of  weak  gravy,  with 
the  chill  off,  into  which  8om&  carrot 
parings  had  been  thrown. 

A  [£ce  of  pink  beef  of  a  remark- 
able and  corionsly  coarse  grain,  in- 
teresting to  physiologists  as  an  ex- 
ample of  fibrous  structure. 

Several  potatoes  about  the  size  of 
nutmegs  and  nearly  as  hard. 

A  slice  from  one  of  Watling's  pork 
pies  without  the  crust,  called  nere 
*  GaUantine,'  in  consequence,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  addition  of  a  piece  of 
parsley. 

A  bit  of  last  year's  bride-cake, 
boiled,  and  then  allowed  to  stand 
nntil  quite  cold.  (N.B.  This  deli- 
doas  dish  has  received  the  name  of 
plambuden,  A  very  little  of  it  is  suf- 
ficient at  a  time.) 

A  lettuce  and  some  Stilton  cheese. 

Bessebt. 

Three  cherries  steeped  in  British 
brandy. 

Draught  bitter  ale  is  of  course 
imknown;  but  fiat  bottied  beer  is 
liberally  supplied  at  one  shilling  per 
quart. 

We  did  not  venture  on  the  wines. 

When  we  had  somewhat  recovered 
from  the  effect  of  the  '  refrezzment,' 
we  sallied  forth  again.  The  first 
objects  which  engaged  our  attention 
were  some  lay  figures,  dressed  as 
Norwegian  peasants,  and  '  objects,' 
indeed,  they  were.  A  label  tells  us 
tiiat  one  of  them  is  in  bridal  costume, 
but  whether  it  is  meant  for  man  or 
woman.  Hymen  only  knows.  Beads, 
tinsel,  and  coloured  cloth  make  up 
the  nuptial  dress,  and  from  the 
head  rises  an  enormous  crown  which 
I  snj^oee  is  worn  during  the  honey- 
moon. 

'They're  bny-a-brooms  I  tell 
ye,'  said  an  old  lady,  fix)m  White- 
chapel,  who  had  just  come  up, 
'  thaf  s  what  they  are,  and  that's  the 
&ther  —  or  else  the  mother,'  she 
added,  after  a  pause.  '  At  all  evints, 
it  makes  no  hods — if  s  one  of  the 
family;  and  how  Christian  pipple 
can  make  such  guys  of  theirseives. 


/  can't  think.  I  never  see  such 
waists,'  &c.,  &o. 

And  here,  glandng  at  Miss  Win- 
some's  elegant  toilette,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  thefsishion  whom 
we  reverence  was  a  most  capricious 
goddess,  whose  worship  was  attend- 
ed by  much  unnecessary  expense. 
Here  on  our  dummy  was  a  wedding 
garment  which  would  probably  last 
tiie  wearer  her  life,  and  perhaps  be 
handed  down  to  her  children  as  an 
heirloom. 

'  But  these  are  peasants'  dresses. 
Jack,'  interposes  my  fair  cousin,  to 
whom  I  had  been  explaining  my 
notions. 

'Peasants,  my  dear!'  I  answer. 
'A  hundred  years  ago  English 
women  in  your  station  of  life  had 
but  one  dr^ — 1  mean,  one  holiday 
dress— at  a  time,  and  they  kept  it 
for  years.  Now,  you  have  a  new  one 
every  month.  That  was  a  beautiful 
"foulard"  I  saw  you  in  the  otiier 
day :  now  you  are  wearing  barege. 
When  you  go  back  to  Hollygate,  I 
suppose,  you  will  take  an  alpaca 
luslie  with  you,  and  perhaps  a  pop- 
lin or  two — * 

'  Stop,  for  mercy's  sake,  my  dear 
Jack,'  cries  Bose,  who  was  laughing 
in  a  most  indecorous  way.  '  How 
on  earth  came  you  to  know  anything 
about  alpaca  lustre?' 

I  did  not  choose  to  satisfy  her 
curiosity ;  but  the  fact  is,  that, 
lunching  the  other  morning  at  the 
Chanticleer,  where  they  taJce  in  the 
'  Illustrated  London  News,'  I  hghted 
on  a  paragraph,  headed  'Fashions 
for  Jidy,'  accompanied  by  a  wood- 
cut, in  which  two  young  ladies,  witii 
miraculously  slender  waists,  and 
hands  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown, 
were  represented  tfdking  to  each 
other  over  their  left  shoulders  on  an 
ottoman;  and  having  studied  this 
semi-official  document  at  my  leisure, 
I  was  in  a  position,  you  see,  to  talk 
with  some  authority  on  the  subject 

'Well,  sir,'  pursued  Miss  Win- 
some, '  if  you  msist  on  my  dressing 
like  a  Norwegian  peasant,  perhaps 
you  will  oblige  me  by  wearing  that 
costume,'  and  here  she  pointed  to  an 
American  Indian's  dress— one  of  the 
Melaceet  tribe,  I  think— made  chiefly 
of  coloured  flannel,  embroidered 
with  beads,  in  which,  I  dare  say. 
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with    my   commanding    figure,   I 
should  haye  looked  extremely  well. 

'  A  capital  idea/  said  I ;  '  but  you 
will  observe  it  was  made  by  his 
squaw.  Where  could  I  hope  to  find 
such  a  useful  helpmate  T' 

'  Useful,  sir — *  she  began. 

'  Yes,  Eose — ornamental  too — but 
certamly  useful.  When  an  English- 
man wants  to  live  on  three  hundred 
a  year  that  is  what  he  must  look  out 
for — ^a  sqtiaw  who  will  take  him  for 
better  or  worse,  especially  the  latter 
— a  squaw  who  will  light  his  pipe 
and  embroider  his  mocass — well — 
dam  his  socks,  and  get  him  his 
breiJd'ast,  and  help  Betty  to  make' 
the  bed  when  he  has  gone  forth  to 
battle,  or  prepare  the  feast  for  his 
return.  There  are  hundreds  such 
squaws  in  London  —  poor  men's 
wives  we  call  them.' 

'  Indeed  !*  says  my  cousin,  looking 
very  solemn, '  I  thought  that * 

What  she  thought  at  that  moment 
I  never  knew,  for  just  then  old  Win- 
some again  hove  in  sight,  with  his 
catalogues,  and  we  went  off  to  Nova 
Scotia. 

Well,  I  shan't  detail  all  we  saw 
there.  There  were  some  blase-look- 
ing bottled  fish  standing  on  their 
tails,  with  their  mouths  wide  open, 
as  if  they  were  tired  already  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  were  yawning  out 
of  pure  ennui ;  and  there  was  a  de- 
tachment of  red  herrings,  commanded 
by  an  efficient  bloater,  drawn  up 
tmder  a  glass  caae,  like  a  little  guard 
of  honour;  and  there  were  some 
water-colour  drawings,  and  some 
bears'  grease,  and  a  piano,  and  a 
I)ony  phaeton,  and  a  set  of  artificial 
teeth,  and  several  specimens  of  gra- 
nite and '  curling '  stones,  and  curling 
irons  too,  for  what  I  know — one 
can't  remember  everything,  and, 
what  is  more,  they  have  all  been 
described  in  our  daily  papers. 

We  wander  about  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  notice,  in  their  turn,  a 
score  of  wonders.  The  electric  tele- 
graph, that  prints  off  tiie  message 
which  it  brings;  and  Viscount  de 
Kersolon's  keyless  lock,  which  is 
accessible  in  4»586,47 1,424  different 
ways,  and  yet  defies  detection,  with 
a  premium  of  200/.  to  any  amateur 
burglar  who  will  open  it.  Presentiy 
we  come  upon  Beynolds's  machine 


for  making  clay  pipes,  and  watch 
with  some  interest  the  dexterous 
manner  in  which  they  are  hajidled 
by  the  fair  occupant  of  the  stall,  as 
she  shapes,  smoothes,  pierces,  and 
finally  blows  through  them  to  insure 
a  &ee  passage  for  that  fragrant  cloud 
which  by-and-by  will  ascend  fix)m 
their  bowls  to  the  lips  of  thousands. 

We  stay  for  a  mmute  to  look  at 
the  hydro-pneumatic  glass  foimtains 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Atkins,  for  it  is 
cool  and  refreshing  to  see  the  water 
bubbling  through  these  tiny  crystal 
tubes  and  &l&g  into  the  basin 
below. 

And  then  Pater£Bunilias  draws  our 
attention  to  a  model  which  repre- 
sents a  scheme  for  saving  life  in 
shipwreck.  We  got  peeps  of  it 
over  the  heads  or  between  the 
shoulders  of  nautical  gentlemen, 
who  crowd  around  and  bring  their 
criticisms  and  a  strong  smell  of  tar 
to  bear  upon  the  subject.  There  is 
the  dismantled  little  ship  riding  in  a 
heavy  sea,  and  around  it,  buffeting 
with  the  mimic  waves,  float  pigmy 
mariners,  whose  cheerful,  rosy  faces 
and  confident  expression  speak  vo- 
lumes for  the  efficacy  of  the  appara- 
tus. On  the  shore  may  be  seen  the 
coast  guard,  with  very  blue  eyes  and 
very  blue  shirts,  standing  about  in 
geometrical  attitudes,  like  diagrams 
in  Euclid  without  the  letters,  or 
doing  their  work  with  as  much  ala- 
crity as  one  could  expect  from  such 
small  creatures  with  such  avrfully 
big  waists. 

I  think  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Graham  have  exercised  a  sound  dis- 
cretion in  placing  mirrors  near  the 
works  of  tapisserie  which  they  exhi- 
bit, at  least  if  their  object  is  to 
attxact  attention  from  the  ladies. 
There  are  few  courts,  depend  on  it, 
of  which  they  will  entertain  such 
agreeable  reminiscences  —  few  in 
which  they  will  have  such  abundant 
opportunities  for  self-examination. 
'How  beautiftil!  —  really  magnifi- 
cent!' I  heard  some  stately  dame 
exclaim,  as  she  swept  her  jupon  by 
a  highly-decorated  cheval  glass,  and 
to  this  moment  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  her  observation  was  applied 
to  the  upholstery  or  her  own  lovely 
figure. 

'I  think  you  must  have  grown 


most  terribly  cynical  to  talk  in  that 
way,  Mr.  Easel,'  cries  my  conain, 
wlui  perhaps  a  fellow-feeling  that 
she  too  had  had  hei  ely  glancee  in 
oertain  uurrors  that  morning. 

'  Uptm  my  word  I  didn't  mean  to 
be,  my  dear,'  said  I ;  '  and  I  am  sorry 
I  said  anyOiing  disagreeable  —  on 
refieetion: 

This  harmleea  httle  pnn  put  Mjhh 
Bofle  in  good  temper  again,  and  we 
all  went  off  to  hear  the  overture  in 
'Pra  Diavolo,'  which  was  being 
played  on  Meeers,  Andrews  and 
Foater'a  organ,  and  listened  long 
and  gratefollj.  I  found  hundreds 
doii^ the eamo thing;  and, the  truth 
is,  we  were  glad  to  sit  down  a  little, 
having  ror^  about  the  building 
Txata  we  were  really  tired  out.  An 
essay  was  once  written  to  prove  tbe 
fiillacy  of  an  old  proverb  —  that 
enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.  The 
refutation  may  have  been  jnst  as 
regards  dinner  (I  cannot  answer  for 
the  digestion  of  othermen),  bat  give 
me  Bomething  short  of  satiety,  /say, 
as  br  as  'sights'  are  concerned. 
There  ia  my  indefatigable  friend, 
Trotman,  who  came  up  to  town  by 
the  night  train  yesterday,  took  a 
warm  bath,  and  rushed  off  to  the 
Exhibition  instauter.  He  has  already 
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been  through  two  annexes  and  half 
the  colonial  possesaiona.  He  will 
come  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day, 
and  the  next  Immortal  Jove  I — Bo 
I  envy  that  man  ?  Not  I,  my  cloud- 
impelling  deity!  He  may  succeed 
in  '  doing'  the  Exhibition,  but  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  it  will  have 
the  effect  of '  doing '  him ;  and  where, 
I  ask,  is  the  use  in  making  toil  of  a 
pleasure?  I  take  the  Terentian 
mgjim  of  m  quid  nucs  for  Tnt/ 
motto ;  and by  tlie  way  this  re- 
minds me  that  I  may  be  boring  you 
all  this  while  with  the  unconscion- 
able length  of^JiiB  letter.  Be  pleaded, 
then,  to  suppose  that  the  gong  has 
sounded— that  the  cry  of  '  all  oat ' 
haa  been  raised — that  my  revered 
relation  has  gathered  us  once  more 
under  his  protection— that  we  have 
jumped  into  his  carriage  and  driven 
to  his  hotel  across  l£e  ireah  and 
breezy  Park — ^that  he  has  entertained 
me  hospitably  at  dinner — that  I  have 
kissed  my  cooains  all  roimd  and 
taken  my  leave— that  I  have  returned 
to  my  chambers  in  Blank  Street, 
where  I  have  penned  this  epistle, 
which  I  now  bring  to  a  conclusion, 
and  subBcribe  myself 

Your  faitibfiil  servant, 

JaokEasbl. 


ANSWEE  TO  '  A  CHARADE  FOB  THE  TIMES.' 
(No.  VI.,  page  78-) 
SpiKiT-IUpnHa. 
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CRICKETANA, 


NO,  they  could  not  eaye  it!  Robert 
Oarpenter  did  his  best,  and 
George  Griffiths  backed  him  up  man- 
fully in  the  second  innings  both  with 
bat  and  ball — ay,  so  well  did  he 
bowl  that  many  a  friend  of  the  United 
bit  his  nails  with  vexation  to  think 
that  Griffiths  had  not  been  put  on  to 
bowl  in  the  first  innings.  And  what 
was  Grundy  doing?— » a  first-class 
bowler,  and  not  put  on!  We  did 
hear  that  he  had  not  recovered  of  a 
sprain,  and  thus  was  lost  in  bowling 
to  his  side— a  very  great  loss  indeed. 
But  there  was  one  more  blunder 
made.  Why  did  not  little  Sewell 
play?  There  are  few  better  bats, 
few  fieldsmen  as  good ;  and  as  to  his 
bowling,  it  might  have  saved  the 
game.  Sewell's  bowling,  with  its 
spinning  pace,  as  also  dead  upon  the 
wicket,  was  the  very  thing  to  have 
paid  off  the  enemy  in  his  own  coin. 
For  it  was  not  the  bowling  of  the 
All  England,  it  was  the  bumpy 
ground  that  did  the  mischief :  indeed, 
no  man  can  be  safe  unless  it  be  Oar- 
pentOT— for  he  is  a  perfect  wonder  in 
playing  cricket  under  difficulties — 
with  swift  bowling  and  Wilsher's 
hand-over-head  delivery  upon  rough 
ground.  Therefore  we  say  Sewell 
might  have  done  some  damage  and 
saved  the  game.  He  might,  at  all 
events,  have  put  the  United  in  the 
way  of  that  luck  which  almost  inva- 
riably  fisivours  swift  bowling  at  Lord's. 
For,  where  the  ground  is  hard  aqd 
rough,  the  swifter  the  bowling  the 
more  the  luck ;  and  as  to  high  bowl- 
ing like  Wilsher's,  it  is  cruel  to  see 
how  the  ground  will  beat  the  play. 

As  it  was,  all  the  luck  was  on  tiie 
All  England  side.  H.  H.  Stephenson 
batted  well,  very  well,  we  grant;  he 
plays  quite  straight,  as  does  also  Daft ; 
and  that  is  more  than  we  can  say  of 
all  in  the  two  Elevens.  Still,  Ste- 
phenson more  than  once  scored  a 
four,  when  another  day  a  cateh  would 
have  sent  him  back '  a  returned  con- 
vict'— we  mean  nothing  peisonal  to 
so  good  a  man — ^to  the  pavilion. 

Now,  this  is  the  hardest  and  most 
vexatiously  trying  point  in  the  game 
of  cricket. — A  bowler  shall  bowl  for 


a  catoh,  or  to  lead  the  batsman  into 
some  soft  and  easy  delusion.  The 
very  ball  shall  be  delivered  that  the 
bowler  cunningly  devised :  the  very- 
mistake  shall  be  committed  for  which 
that  bowler  played :  and,  after  all,  he 
shall  be  amerced  and  punished  by 
a  hit  for  four,  when  Dame  Fortune, 
had  she  only  the  soul  of  a  cricketer, 
would  have  rewarded  him  with  a 
cateh  or  a  wicket  Nevertheless  H.  H. 
Stephenson  played  well — worthy 
of  the  leader  of  the  Eleven  to  the 
Australian  colonies,  there  to  reap 
for  himself  and  Mends '  golden  opi- 
nions from  all  kinds  of  men.'  He 
also  played  more  steadily  than  of 
yore,  and  heartily  do  we  congratulate 
him  on  his  improvement  He  carried 
out  his  bat  for  *not  out — 72,'  and 
made  very  few  mistakes  in  proper* 
tion  to  so  long  an  innings.  Why  the 
United  did  not  change  the  bowling 
before  he  had  done  nearly  all  the 
mischief  we  cannot  tell.  However, 
the  same  error  was  committed  on 
the  other  side.  Some  say  that  a 
kindly  and  considerate  feding  ac- 
tuates the  professionals,  and  that, 
playing,  as  most  of  them  do,  for  their 
br^,  and  depending  on  public  opi- 
nion, they  are  scrupulous  about 
seeming  to  depreciate  the  perform- 
ances of  each  other  by  a  change. 
If  such  be  the  reason,  all  we  can  ad- 
vise is,  that  for  the  fature  th^  will 
make  a  frequent  change  of  bowling 
the  rule,  and  let  it  no  longer  appear 
the  invidious  exception.  What! 
when  Wilsdier  was  getting  all  the 
wickete  and  Jackson  out  of  luck, 
not  change  for  one  who  might  keep 
the  stamps  falling  at  two  ends  in- 
stead of  one ! 

This  unwillingness  to  change  bowl- 
ing is  the  most  conunon  error  and 
the  greatest  in  the  management  of  a 
mateh.  The  great  secret  of  a  change 
of  bowling  depends  on  a  change  of 
time ;  and,  as  a  proof,  it  is  rewarded 
by  a  cateh  quite  as  often  as  by  a 
wicket  Why,  the  moment  Hayward 
took  the  ball,  Stephenson  (we  know 
he  will  excuse  us)  played  the  first 
two  or  three  overs  like  a  very  muff, 
so  bewildered  was  he  as  to  time  and 
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distance,  and  some  "wickets  fell,  if 
not  his,  immediately. 

The  manager  of  a  match  ought  to 
discern  the  moment  the  batsmui  has 
sight  of  the  &11,  plays  well  in  time, 
in  a  commanding  way,  and  tmder- 
stands  it.  'Sixteen  mns  made  by 
any  two  players,',  Mr.  Aislaby  used 
to  say,  '  require  a  change  of  bowl- 
ing.' Every  time  a  batsman  en- 
coonters  a  new  bowler  his  hitting  is 
oomparatiyely  sospended :  it  is  like 
bogmning  a  new  innings ;  and  while 
making  his  observations  anew,  his 
hitting  as  well  as  his  defence  are 
weaker  than  before.  When  Bow- 
botham  and  Thewlis  were  in  toge- 
ther, both  playing  well  and  confi- 
dently, it  was  quite  evident  that  they 
knew  all  about  it;  still,  no  one 
thought  of  a  change,  and  but  for  a 
fine  piece  of  stumping  by  Lockyer, 
every  other  ball  from  the  same 
bowlers  would  have  been  a  ball  too 
much. 

In  so  advising,  we  care  not  one 
straw  how  good  the  bowling  may 
be  in  the  abstract;  the  question  is, 
'Is  that  bowling  being  played  or 
being^muffed"?  If  tiie  batsman 
shows  full  command  as  knowing  all 
about  it,  then  change  the  bowling, 
though  you  change  for  the  worse. 
Alter  the  time,  and  then,  if  need  be, 
put  the  same  men  on  again ;  a  rest 
will  do  no  harm ;  though  '  consider 
the  weather,'  said  iffillyer,  'and 
take  care  you  let  me  not  grow  cold 
and  stiff.' 

A  very  sensible  piece  of  general- 
ship won  by  only  the  anxious  num- 
ber nx  the  match  at  Badminton 
against  the  Zingari  in  i860.  The 
best  bowler  was  bowling  very  well ; 
there  was  no  reason  for  a  change 
save  that  he  was  not  successful ;  he 
was  changed  for  one  certainly  (not 
his  equal,  and  the  wickets  fell  at 
once. 

But  to  return  to  the  last  great 
match.  With  all  due  praise  for 
otherB,*Bobert  Garpenters  was  the 
innings  of  this  match.  In  all  our 
experience  we  doubt  if  we  ever  saw 
its  equal  in  this  respect;  that  while 
the  high  delivery — ^High?  Tes;  a 
downright  throw,  and  nothing  else, 
is  WOiuier's — and  bumpy  ground 
seeuMd  to  put  all  the  game  within 
the  sphere  of  chance;  Carpenter 


played  the  whole  innings  for  60  and 
not  out,  not  only  without  giving  one 
chance,  but  literally  without  a  single 
injudicious  hit — ^without  throwing 
one  chance  away. 

As  to  Wilsher's  bowling,  we 
affirm  that  it  is  a  throw  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  I^rst,  his  hand 
is  high,  no  man's  higher ;  still 
he  may  say.  Others  break  ilie  law, 
and  you  must  no-ball  too  many  if 
for  hand  over  elbow  you  no-ball  me. 
But,  secondly,  the  action  is  tiiat  of 
throwing,  not  at  all  like  bowling. 
For,  of  tibrowing  there  are  two  sorts : 
the  one  by  the  lash  out  of  ilie  arm 
and  sudden  lock  of  tiie  elbow ;  the 
other,  a  straight-aimed  throw,  or 
heave  over  and  downward,  when  the 
thrower  makes  the  left  foot  tiie  mvot 
and  the  ftdcrum  of  his  power.  Bear 
this  in  mind,  umpires,  and  then  look 
atWilsher! 

We  did  hear  the  observation,  that 
Carpenter  might  have  made  more 
'  drives '  to  the  long  field.  However, 
we  excuse  him  for  the  bumpy  ground, 
and  the  more  so  because,  in  one  of  his 
attempts  to  drive,  the  ball  rose  ab- 
ruptly, and  was  almost  too  much  for 
him. 

The  (question  of  legitimate  bowling 
is  practically  one,  not  for  the  umpires 
as  servants  or  dependents  on  Lord's 
or  the  Oval,  but  for  the  gentlemen  of 
those  clubs  themselves.  '  The  thing 
is  allowed,'  said  Caldecourt  to  us ;'  the 
gentlemen  are  pleased  and  happy,  so 
what  does  it  matter  to  me  ?  I  once 
put  my  head  into  a  hornets'  nest  by 
no-baUmg  according  to  my  conscience. 
There  was  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  certain  gentlemen  to  support  me; 
still,  I  was  not  the  happier  for  it,  I 
can  assure  you.' 

But  as  we  were  speaking  of  Car- 
penter, his  play  is  a  study  for  any 
one.  He  combines  great '  natural 
quickness,  an  excellent  hand  and 
eye,  with  a  most  cautious  system  of 
play.  Cautious,  we  say,  but  not 
tediously  cautious.  He  has  plen^ 
of  hit  in  him,  and  has'  none  of  the 
stiff,  abstracted  habit  so  common 
with  safe  players,  and  which  really 
makes  their  play  anything  but  i>Iay, 
and  more  like  a  grave  and  serious 
operation.  In  other  words.  Carpen- 
ter is  worth  looking  ai  He  and 
Hayward  are  two   players  whom 
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every  spectator  feels  delighted  to 
find  just  about  to  go  to  the  wicket 
And  this  power  of  delighting  every 
looker-on  is,  with  a  professional, 
almost  indispensable.  For,  why  do 
we  subscribe  to  great  matches — 
why  do  we  lay  down  our  five-pound 
notes  to  engage  either  of  the  AU 
England  Elevens  to  play  All  Mug- 
gleton  and  twenty  miles  round? 
Only  for  the  amusement  of  seeing 
play  worth  looking  ai  Daft  is  very 
safe,  and  plays  straight,  but  there  ia 
no  invention  in  his  play,  although 
there  is  much  to  copy  and  admire, 
as  he  is  easy  and  elegant  in  his 
movements.  The  same  is  true  of 
Diver,  who,  though  he  has  rather 
more  hit,  is  formal  and  mechanical — 
one  of  those  very  correct  and  proper 
people  whom  we  always  much  ap- 
prove but  never  want  to  see  again. 
In  this  respect — in  delighting  the 
spectators — Parr  is  decidedly  before 
Filch,  and  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  was 
before  either.  Had  our  fortune 
depended  on  the  game  we  might 
have  chosen  differently ;  but,  if  you 
ask  us  whose  innings  we  would  ra- 
ther see,  we  should  put  Wenman  on 
a  level  with  Pilch,  Parr  before  them, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Taylor  before  them 
all.  Judged  by  the  same  rule,  Carpen- 
ter is  still  a  fine  player.  He  keeps  the 
field  alive,  and  plays  an  interesting 
as  well  as  a  proper  game.  Hayward 
in  this  respect  is  Carpenter's  equal 
quite,  and  perhaps  rather  his  supe- 
rior; though  Ceui)enter  we  would 
rather  back  for  runs,  though  at  no 
great  odds— especially  in  playing 
cricket  under  difficulties. 

One  reason  that  both  Carpenter 
and  Hayward  are  interesting  players 
is,  that  they  both  stand  up  like  men ; 
they  play  high — ^not  grubbing  about 
the  blodc-hole,  but  with  full  use  of 
all  their  limbs.  No  man  ever  was 
more  indifferent  to  a  shooter,  how- 
ever fiast,  than  Carpenter.  In  i860 
he  scored  one  hundred  (wanting  but 
three^  runs  against  All  England  at 
Lord  s,  and  stopped  shooters  by 
dozens.  He  did  the  same  on  Mon- 
day, the  9IJ1  June,  to  the  admiration 
of  all,  though,  by  the  rain  and  the 
dinner,  he  had  four  interruptions, 
like  four  innings  to  begin  agam. 

And  here  we  will  venture  an  opi- 
nion, which  some  will  deem  a  para- 


dox—It  is  because  Carpenter  does 
play  high  that  he  is  so  quick  and 
certain  with  a  shooter.  You  doubt 
this,  my  Mends  ?  Very  well ;  then 
only  take  your  bat  in  hand,  and  ex- 
periment Try  what  quickness  of 
action  in  dropping  down  on  imagi- 
nary shooters  you  can  command ;  ^ 
first  standing  easy  and  upright,  with 
right  leg  straight,  and  therefore  that 
limb  at  rest,  and  most  ready  to  start 
into  sudden  action.  Next,  try  the 
same  action  with  the  limb  bent,  and 
therefore  cramped  and  crippled ;  try 
it  when  stooping  in  that  awkward 
posture,  alas!  too  common,  which, 
far  from  meditatii^  any  counter- 
attack, looks  as  if  the  whole  soul  of 
the  man  were  intent  on  nothing 
more  ambitious  than  to  prevent  the 
ball  from  grovelling  into  the  wicket. 
This  experiment  will  convince  any 
one  that,  with  a  ball  which  depends 
entirely  on  quickness,  the  manly  at- 
titude is  the  safer  of  the  two.  We 
might  expatiate  on  the  better  sight  of 
the  ball,  and  on  the  greater  readiness 
in  decrying  the  dangerous  length, 
which  sight  is  improved  by  holding 
up  your  head  like  a  man  and  looking 
down  upon  the  pitch;  we  might 
argue  from  that  commanding  position 
which  enables  you  to  cover  a  yard 
more  groimd,  and  therefore  to  '  nip 
in  the  bud '  or  drive  away  many  a 
would-be  shooter  by  meeting  it  at 
the  pitch;  but  we  are  contented 
simply  to  say  that  playing  high  is  a 
decided  advantage,  even  with  shoot- 
ers and  the  lowest  balls,  and  that  this 
style  of  high  play  is  one  secret  of  Car- 
penter's safety  with  shooting  balls. 

Secondly,  Carpenter  is  a  player 
who  seems  to  remember  that '  battles 
are  won  with  legs  as  well  as  arms.' 
No  man  is  better  upon  his  legs.  He 
moves  readily  and  confidently,  so  as 
to  command  the  ball.  He  is  not  a 
man  to  be  tied  to  his  ground,  though 
a  very  imlikely  man  to  be  stumped 
out  For,  a  good  player  only  leaves 
his  ground  for  such  balls  as  he  could 
command,  though  less  easily,  at 
home.  We  hold  it  to  be  a  golden 
rule, '  Walk  in  or  draw  in,  if  you 
please,  but  never  run  in,'  because  the 
hop-step-and-jump  action  plainly  im- 
phes  that  the  pitch  was  too  eiiort, 
and  that  that  ball  had  better  be 
played  at  home. 
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Thirdly,  Carpenter  neyer  plays 
beyond  lus  reach,  or  by  guaas; 
always  by  sight,  and  denying  himself 
in  eveiy  hit  not  certainly  within  his 
power  to  conunand.  In  this  respect 
he  contrasts  most  fiivonrably  witii 
Cafiyn.  Cafiyn,  in  this  very  match, 
hit  twice  by  gaess  in  a  short  innings 
of  about  ten  balls;  he  deserved  to 
be  out  the  first  time,  and  he  was  out 
the  second.  We  have  even  seen 
Hayward  hit  a  ball  square  to  the  leg 
out  of  the  middle  stmnp,  and  cut 
rather  by  anticipation  of  the  rise 
than  by  the  ball  itself;  but  not  so 
Carpenter :  he  puts  nothing  within 
the  power  of  fortune,  and  strikingly 
exemplifies  the  truth,  that  if  a  player 
will  only  avoid  all  the  chances  that  he 
has  no  occasion  to  give,  the  bowler 
will  be  a  long  time  hitting  the  very 
few  openings  that  will  then  remain. 

And  this  observation  leads  us  to 
remark  how  wonderful  are  the  in- 
stances of  proficiency  with  the  bat 
even  under  manifest  disadvantages. 
Eobinson,  one  of  the  finest  players 
of  Lord  Frederick  Beauderc  s  day, 
had  a  hand  maimed  by  a  bum,  and 
played  with  a  bat  grooved  in  the 
handle  to  suit  his  stonted  fingers. 
We  have  known  a  man  with  very 
little  use  in  one  arm  among  the  best 
batsmen  of  his  day.  And  as  to  age, 
Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Budd,  and  Lord  Fre- 
derick Beauclerc  would  have  shown 
— in  practice,  at  least,  where  no  run- 
ning was  required— a  system  both 
of  mtting  and  of  defence  which  would 
have  puzzled  many  a  younger  man. 

As  to  age,  weight,  or  height,  we 
have  had  no  slight  variety  in  the 
All  England  Elevens.  Qeorge  Parr 
was  not  deemed  too  young  for  an 
All  England  man  at  eighteen  years 
of  age,  nor  Clarke  and  lillywhite 
when  past  fifty.  Mr.  Mynn  was  not 
too  big  for  an  AU  England  man  at 
twenty  stone,  nor  Mr.  Mackinson  at 
less  than  half  that  weight.  One  of 
the  gentlemen  sent  up  to  repre- 
sent Cambridge  at  Tennis  did  not 
weigh  above  eight  stone,  and  he  and 
*  Brother  Tom,'  of  the  same  weight, 
could  ill  be  spared  from  any  Eleven 
in  the  West  of  England.  Old  Lilly- 
white  looked  about  as  unlikely  a  man 
for  a  cricketer  as  you  could  pick  out 
of  a  crowd — about  five  feet  high  and 
very  little  over,  and  about  the  shape 


and  proportions  of  a  ninepin.  Now, 
we  have  never  had  any  doubt  but 
that  Lillywhite  owed  his  success  as 
a  bowler  to  the  shortness  of  his  sta- 
ture. But  for  the  fEust  that  what 
was  delivered  high  for  Lilly  was 
low  for  anybody  else,  we  suspect  he 
never  would  have  been  allowed  to 
bowl  in  quite  as  killing  a  way  as  he 
wished  to  do.  For,  certain  invidious 
people  would  pretend  that  they  had 
taken  the  level  of  Lilly's  hat  the 
other  side  of  a  wall,  and  seeing  no- 
thing of  Lilly's  self,  they  could  yet 
catch  sight  of  Lilly's  hand  every 
ball  he  bowled.  '  That  is  very 
likely,'  said  Caldecourt ; '  but  for  aU 
that  Lilly  can  bowl  low ;  but  it  is 
when  the  umpire  is  not  particular, 
that  Lilly  bowls  a  hun<ued  times 
better  than  any  man  ever  did  bowl.' 
When  Lilly  met  with  a  country  um- 
pire who  thought,  because  it  was 
Lillywhite, '  whatever  is  is  right,'  it 
was  cruel  to  see  how  Lilly  would 
spin  among  the  knuckles  and  rattle 
among  the  stumps. 

We  believe  that  Lilly's  bowling 
and  Lilly's  throwing  nature  had  been 
so  kind  as  to  make  remarkably  alike. 
To  Lillywhite  it  was  quite  natural 
to  use  his  arm  in  the  round-narm- 
bowling  styla  His  throw  in  fielding 
was  very  like  his-bowling.  Some  said 
the  same  natural  fiudlity  was  true  of 
Eedgate— a  habiihe  derived  from  the 
use  of  tJie  shuttle  as  a  weaver — but, 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  chiefly  be- 
cause Lilly  was  a  very  short  man 
that  his  high  bowling  so  often  went 
unquestioned. 

But  Lilly  could  also  bat— that  is, 
when  he  l^ed  it.  For, '  when  all 
the  bowling  was  done,  and  his  side 
in  difficulties,  Lilly,'  said  Mr.  C. 
Taylor, '  has  often  surprised  us  with 
the  stand  he  could  nu^e  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  score.' 

But  nothing  can  convey  so  clear 
and  vivid  an  impression  that  cricket 
is  a  game  suited  to  all  sorts  and 
sizes  of  men  than  the  well-known 
picture  of  the  All  England  Eleven, 
where  Mynn  looks  as  if  he  could  put 
Wisden  in  his  pocket,  and  where  the 
impression  with  the  uninitiated  is 
quite  unavoidable,  that  if  one-half 
WB  men  are  in  their  right  place,  the 
other  half  must  be  a  bad  choice  in- 
deed. 
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As  to  age,  it  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  William  Clarke,  the  match- 
less slow  bowler,  was  turned  of  fifty 
before  he  ever  was  known  as  a  first- 
rate  man. 

One  word  about  Clarke  and  the 
old-£ashioned  underhand  bowling. 

Clarke's  was  the  old  underhand 
bowling,  and  nothing  else.  Clarke 
told  us  that  he  learnt  more  from  the 
celebrated  Lambert,  of  Lord  Frede- 
rick's day,  than  &om  any  other  man. 
Lambert  was  a  bowler  to  Clarke's 
ftncy.  Of  Worsop,  a  fieunous  Not- 
tingham bowler  of  the  some  date, 
Cliffke  spoke  quite  as  highly.  So 
Clarke  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  good  specimen  of  the  old 
underhand  bowung  come  up  again. 

We  are  well  aware  men  are  im- 
willing  to  admit  this.  They  talk  of 
Clarke's  '  slows,'  and  now  '  slows '  is 
tiie  name  for  idmost  all  underhand 
bowling— for  Tinle/s  or  Mr.  Vincent 
Walker's,  which  will  run  down  to  the 
payilion,  if  Longstop  misses  it,  all 
the  same. 

But,  slow  or  not,  Clarke  used  to 
exult  in  sending  men  back  after  their 
gloves ;  and,  as  he  once  said  to  us, 
'  It  wonts  a  certain  pace  to  moke  a 
really  good  balL' 

The  truth  was  that  Clarke  suc- 
ceeded by  virtue  of  two  things  in  his 
bowling :  one  of  which  he  knew  him- 
self, and  the  other  o%7hlch  we  claim 
the  credit  of  having  told  him ;  he 
never  knew  it  before,  though  he 
caught  at  our  explanation  and  ap- 
propriated it  very  fast,  when  we  did 
tell  him  of  ii 

I.  What  Clarke  thought  was,  that 
it  was  entirely  the  pitch — the  exact 
length— which  did  the  mischief. 
This  was  a  great  point,  no  doubt, 
but  not  all.  Else,  how  was  it  that 
he  settled  in  five  minutes  many  a 
man  who  could  play  Lillywhite  for 
half  an  hour  ?  Still,  the  exact  length 
according  to  the  player's  deficiencies, 
besides  varying  t^e  pace,  and  (which 
Clarke  boasted  he  alone  could  do) 
without  indicating  the  change  by 
anything  observable  in  his  deUvery, 
this  alone  were  enough  to  dispose  of 
most  men,  especially  if  we  consider 
that  Clarke  had  naturally  a  bias  in 
liis  delivery :  he  said  his  elbow  was 
bowed  fipom  an  accident  to  his  arm, 
and  that  if  he  bowled  up  to  the  pavi- 


Hon  instead  of  down  at  Lord's,  the 
bias,  from  the  slope  of  the  ground, 
was  too  great  to  be  useful.  Now,  a 
a  bias  with  imderhond  bowling,  is 
more  effective,  because  more  insidi- 
ous, than  with  a  high  delivery ;  and 
if  a  man  played  '&st-footed'  and 
forward,  Clarke  could  bowl  a  ball 
that  would  miss  his  bat,  or  take  the 
edge  for  the  benefit  of  short  slip. 

We  once  remember  saying,  '  How 
do  you  dispose  of  Mr.  A.  C.  ?' 

'  Nothing  easier,  sir :  I  bowl  him 
three  balls  to  make  him  proud  of  his 
forward  play,  and  then  with  the 
fourth  I  pitch  shorter,  twist,  and 
catch  him  at  the  slip.' 

'  The  way,'  said  John  Marshall, 
'  Clarke  has  foretold  me  what  chance 
he  would  give  me  at  Cover,  is  among 
the  marvels  of  the  game.' 

Eveiy  cricketer  Jbiows  that  there 
is  a  spot  between  the  baismon  and 
the  bowler  which,  when  the  ball 
pitches  on  it,  'causes,'  as  Mr.  Felix 
said, '  the  most  indescribable  sensa- 
tions.' '  Every  player  knows  that 
out  of  many  good  lengths  he  will 
have  one  fiebr  more  perplexing  than 
another.  Now  it  was  this  very 
length  that  Clarke  most  cruelly 
would  bowl— it  was  this  very  spot 
on  which  most  mercilessly  he  would 
pitch ;  and,  though  a  man  felt  happy 
at  having  escaped  the  first  bali  of 
the  sort,  Clarke  would  soon  see  he  did 
not  like  it,  and  that  he  winced  under 
the  operation ;  and,  coolly  remark- 
ing, '  We  shall  have  a  ^accident. 
Muster  Felix,  I  know  we  shall,'  he 
would  repeat  the  dose,  and  generally 
with  effect  '  Li  short,  sir,'  said  one 
man,  in  intense  disgust, '  Clarke  be- 
gan with  establishing  a  raw— finding 
out  a  sore  place — and  after  that  he 
worked  away  most  pitilessly  till  he 
brought  me  to  grief. 

2.  But  what  Clarke  did  not  know 
till  we  told  him  was,  that  the  real 
difficulty  lay  in  the  curve.  Men 
tiiought  it  was  the  tediously  slow 
pace.  Absurd!  As  if  a  slow  ball 
were  harder  to  see  than  a  swift  one. 
That  it  may  be  harder  to  judge  be- 
cause you  have  a  curve  to  allow  for, 
is  another  matter.  With  a  curve, 
till  the  ball  begins  to  descend  you 
cannot  tell  it  will  not  go  over  your 
head ;  again,  the  piteh  can  be  nearer 
and  the  sight  of  the  ball  shorter.    A 
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curve  never  pitches  as  near  as  it 
appears  to  pitch.  Descending  in  a 
curve,  the  rise  is  in  a  curve — if  you 
cut  you  may  cut  through  it ;  if  you 
hit  across,  you  cannot  be  sure  it  will 
not  also  take  the  edge  of  your  bat 
and  fly  up.  Therefore,  add  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  parabola  to  the  tact, 
and  precision,  and  the  bias  of  Clarke's 
bowling,  and  no  wonder  he  suc- 
ceeded with  men  of  whom  not  one 
in  a  thousand  ever  thought  of  what 
we  now  explain,  and  which  it  is  es- 
sential to  know. 

No  doubt,  when  Clarke's  name 
was  once  up,  the  very  fear  of  him 
gave  him  no  slight  advantage. 
'  While  standing  Point,'  said  Mr. 
Fehx, '  I  have  seen  a  big  strong  fellow 
at  the  wicket,  the  bat  literally  trem- 
bling in  his  hand.  Beally,  I  have 
2uite  felt  for  many  a  man  when 
'larke  was  bowling  at  him;  and 
after  being  dodged  and  nonplussed, 
it  seemed,  however  absurd  to  say  so, 
quite  a  relief  to  a  man  who  had  come 
out  for  a  day's  pleasure,  to  be  put 
out  of  his  misery !' 

To  Daniel  Day  and  Cafiyn,  Clarke 
once  bowled  sixty  balls  without  a 
run ;  but  if  he  puzzled  Daniel 
when  batting,  he  r^ly  taught  him 
to  bowl.  For  one  or  two  seasons 
Daniel  Day's  bowling  was  true 
enough  to  venture  upon  to  Clarke's 
£uicy.  We  mean,  that  no  bowler 
who  does  not  bowl  true  can  venture 
'  to  pitch  well  up,'  and  to  drive  the 
batsman  into  forward  play ;  because 
a  leg  ball  pitched  well  up  ought 
never  to  go  unpunished.  But  Day 
being  sufficiently  straight,  Clarke 
bowled  him  in  his  All  England 
£leven  during  the  whole  of  one 
season.  And  his  advice,  or  rather 
instructions,  were  these  :  '  Mind, 
Daniel,  whatever  you  do,  that  you 
never  let  any  man  play  you  back. 
Most  men  are  rather  wei^  in  their 
forward  play;  so  that  is  the  point 
on  which  to  tiy  them — and  all  men 
want  time  to  see  and  think  about  it 
after  the  ball  has  pitched ;  so  that 
is  the  very  accommodation  you  must 
not  let  them  have.'  The  consequence 
was  that  Daniel  Day  astonished  him- 
self as  well  as  others  with  the  exe- 
cution of  his  bowling.  Wotdd  that 
we  bad  a  Clarke  to  t^h  the  bowlers 
of  the  present  day !    For,  now  the 


play  is  almost  entirely  back;  and 
over  after  over  is  bowled  without 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  bowler 
to  give  a  shorter  and  a  shorter  sight 
of  the  ball  till  the  batsman  is  driven 
on  to  forward  play. 

Players  will  tell  you  that  the  old 
style  is  replaced  by  something  better 
in  the  way  of  forward  play.  We 
have  heard  Parr  say  that  the  same 
lengths  which  Pilch  and  his  cotem- 
poraries  used  to  lay  down  before  a 
forward  bat,  players  now  would  drive 
away  for  threes  and  fours,  and  that 
therefore  bowlers  dare  not  bowl  such 
lengths.  But  he  will  allow  us  to 
say  the  thing  is  impossible  to  be 
done  player-hke  and  safely.  That 
there  is  a  way  of  hitting  forward  be- 
fore the  rise  of  the  ball  is  seen,  and 
making  guess  hits — risking  a  catch 
if  the  ball  rises  too  much,  and  risking 
a  wicket  if  it  does  not  rise  at  all — 
we  are  well  aware.  This  is  the 
secret  of  Caffyn's  brilliant  hits— for, 
hits  between  wind  and  water,  or  that 
free  swing  of  the  bat  which  by  good 
luck  meets  the  ball  sharply  spring- 
ing from  the  ground,  looks  very 
brilliant.  But  Lillywhite  and  Cob- 
bett  would  repeat  the  same  ball,  not 
at  all  discouraged  by  such  hitB  as 
these.  We  well  remember  Lilly- 
white  exclaiming, '  If  he  can  hit  that, 
sir,  he  can  hit  anything ;  but  we'll 
try  him  again  aliother  pace ;  depend 
on  it,  that  isn't  the  play  to  last' 
The  ball  repeated  took  the  middle 
stump. 

One  reason  for  forward  play  being 
rare  is,  that  in  these  railway  days 
the  All  England  Elevens,  who  set 
the  fashion,  must  adopt  a  style  of 
play  that  will  serve  for  all  grounds, 
soft  and  hard,  wet  and  dry,  and  heavy 
as  well  as  light.  Certainly,  to  vary 
your  game  according  to  the  ground 
is  not  easy.  To  play  sometimes 
more  back  and  sometimes  more  for- 
ward causes  conflicting  habits.  There 
is,  therefore,  the  same  reason  against 
this  double  game  that  there  is  against 
'going  in  to  hit,'  namely,  that  tt) 
discriminate  coolly  and  to  restrain 
yourself  is  the  difficulty ;  and  though 
a  first-rate  player  should  be  able  to 
go  in  safely,  it  does  not  suit  the  tem- 
per and  the  self-command  of  one  man 
in  a  hundred. 

But  the  chief  reason  that  there  is 
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EO  mnch  bock  play  is,  that  there  is 
compatatiTely  little  spin,  oid  conse- 
quently little  variety,  in  modem 
bowling.  The  spin  lenders  back 
playmOTehazaidous;  italsode&eBall 
goeBs  hitting  and  swiping,  instead 
of  driving  by  the  old  and  steady  fbi- 
Tard  play.  Ths  bowlere  play  too 
many  matches  in  these  railway  daj-s, 
and  are  never  quite  fresh  from  the 
beginning  of  the  season  to  tbe  end. 
Preeh,  indeed !  "Why,  they  ptay  for 
a  wet  day,  and  then  are  but  too  glad 
to  go  to  bed !  And  when  a  bowler 
is  tired,  his  action  is  mechanical — 
there  is  little  play  or  quiver  of 
tlie  wrist,  and  therefore  no  spin  or 
'  devil '  in  tie  ball.  The  very  nn- 
€qnal  performance  of  the  name  bowler 
on  different  days  is  all  owing  to  this 
fiict,  that  Bometinies  be  ia  himself, 
and  Bometimee  not — sometimes  a 
mere  dnll  bowling  automaton,  and 
Bometimes  '  every  inch  a  man.' 

Those  who  suppose  that  the  bat- 
ting of  the  present  day  would  have 
hit  about  tne  bowling  of  the  past, 
must  be  pleased  to  tell  na  how  it  is 
that  maiden  overs  last  just  as  long 
as  the  bowling  is  tme.  Why,  even 
on  the  Surrey  gronud,  level  as  a 
bowlihg-green,  Grundy,  last  year, 
being  'well  upon  the  mark/  got 


wickets  for  runs  not  worth  scoring ; 
ay,  and  two  such  men  would  that 
day  have  put  out  one  of  the  best 
Elevens  of  the  season  for  fifty  inns. 
With  Lillywhite,  two  leg  balls  in  a 
long  innings  was  as  many  as  yon 
could  expect ;  whereas  now  yon  see 
leg  hits  made  or  attempted  nearly 
every  over-one,  and  eometinies  more ! 
This  overwork  on  the  part  of  the 
bowlers,  with  sore  feet  and  swollen 
legs,  hardly  fit  to  walk  to  their 
wicket,  acGoonts  for  t^  long  scoiee 
of  last  year.  We  say  this  advisedly, 
with  aU  due  allowance  for  the  five- 
ton  rollers  that  are  now  on  every 
public  ground.  This  we  say  on  the 
authority  of  the  beet  bowlers  them- 
selves. The  b«et  bowlere,  being 
engaged  in  the  two  All  England 
Elevens,  play  two  matches,  that  is, 
on  an  average,  five  days  a  week 
from  (he  month  of  May  till  October, 
and  are  rattled  hundreds  of  miles  in 
railway  trwns  by  the  way  of  reet 
We  would  not  deprive  any  country 
club  of  the  honour  of  beating  an  All 
England  Eleven  when  the  game  is 
won ;  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  &ct  that  were  those  Elevens  as 
fresh  as  those  who  play  them,  it 
would  make  a  difference  « 
of  half  the  score. 


OUB  RIVEE  HAEVESTS. 


MAI^  can  endure  many  things. 
Licredible  as  the  assertion  may 
ftppear,  civilized  man  is  capable  of 
maint^nicg  existence,  though  de- 
priYed  of  a  town  and  country  bouse,  a 
Dox  at  the  Opera,  three  or  four  gigan- 
tic footmen,  and  a  velvet-footed  vaiet. 
Follow  him  downwards  through  all 
tlie  pbaaee  of  terrestrial  conditions, 
and  under  all  Taiieties  of  climate, 
and  you  shall  find  him  by  degrees 
caating  off  one  garment  after  another, 
and  one  wont  ^ter  another,  until  the 
primitive  sflvage  stands  before  yon, 
wholly  without  clothing,  and  almost 
withcnit  wants. 

He  needs  no  tailor  to  shelter  him 
from  the  oold,  for  his  body  is  '  all 
&ce;'  and  in  particalarly  severe 
weather  he  clothes  himself  by  the 
ample  prooees  of  stripping  the  skin 
off  some  newly-slain  aimual  and 
fljogjiigit  over  his  shonlders.  He 
needs  no  architect  nor  builder,  no 
carpenter  and  no  plumber  to  aid 
him  in  erecting  his  house,  for  the 
cleft  of  a  rock,  or  a  hole  rudely 
soaped  in  a  bank,  is  all  tlie  home 


that  his  imagination  can  conceive  or 
his  needs  require. 

But,  however  widely  different  may 
be  the  polished  exquisite  of  London 
society,  and  the  rude  savage  of  the 
antipodes,  they  both  agree  in  one 
absolute  want^namely,  that  they 
must  eat  or  die ;  and  if  we  trace 
effects  to  their  causes,  we  shall  find 
that  our  lamented  friend  Soyer  vras 
not  very  fer  wrong  in  considering 
the  culinary  art  to  be  the  motJier  oi 
civilization. 

As  with  individuals,  so  with  na- 
tions, which,  after  all,  are  but  Hie 
aggregates  of  individualfi.  As  a  ge- 
neral mle,  a  hungry  man  becomes 
uncivilized  in  proportion  to  bis  hun- 
ger, and  his  diminished  powers  of 
argoment  are  proverbial  Even  the 
compulsory  poetponement  of  dinner 
for  an  hour  or  two  has  a  mightily 
injnrious  effect  on  the  best-tempered 
of  Hritons;  and  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  in  the  primitive  ages 
of  society,  where  no  one  ever  has 
any  dinner,  and  is  always  waiting 
for  his  food,  the  general  dttraotei 
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will  be  wolfish,  snappish,  tetchy, 
and  selfish.  Food  and  ciyilization 
are  connected  together  by  indis- 
soluble bands,  and  the  first  necessity 
of  a  dyilized  coTmiry  is,  tiiat  its  food 
shall  be  plentiful  in  quantity,  good 
in  quality,  and  readily  procurable, 
so  as  to  insure  the  periodical  recur- 
rence of  nutritious  meals. 

There  can  be  no  true  civilization 
where  every  man  has  to  hunt  for, 
kill,  carry  home,  and  cook  his  meals, 
inasmuch  as  he  thereby  lowers  him- 
self to  the  grade  of  a  mere  animal  of 
chase,  and  is  forced  to  give  up  all 
his  finer  fiEtculties  to  the  one  task  of 
seeking  and  eating  his  prey. 

The  prosperity  of  every  country 
depends  chiefly  upon  its  supply  of 
food,  and  a  nation  advances  and  re- 
cedes exactly  in  proportion  to  tiie 
quantity  and  cheapness  of  provisions. 

It  is  true  that  the  present  state  of 
commerce  enables  nations  to  inter- 
change their  commodities,  and  to 
supply  the  non-hcu: vesting  lands 
with  the  food  which  they  need  but 
cannot  raise.  But  there  are  many 
turns  in  the  wheel  of  fortune  which 
may  cut  off  the  supply,  and  which 
might  deprive  one  nation  of  food 
just  as  another  nation  is  deprived  of 
cotton.  Beyond  all  value,  therefore, 
is  the  power  of  being  independent 
with  regard  to  food ;  and  the  nation 
which  can  discover  a  fresh  indigenous 
supply,  has  made  no  small  step  in 
her  prosperity. 

We  have  long  ago  realized  the 
value  of  the  land  as  a  food  producer. 
The  ancient  forests  are  £Ekllmg  before 
the  enclosure  acts,  like  grass  before 
the  mower's  scythe ;  the  vride  com- 
mons are  gradually  changing  into 
meadows  and  fEum-yards ;  and  their 
gold-blossomed  furze  bushes  and 
purple  heather  are  forced  to  make 
way  for  the  less  picturesque,  but 
more  valuable,  com  and  turnips; 
and  even  the  very  banks  of  railway 
cuttings  are  economized  by  thrifty 
workmen,  and  yield  their  crops  to 
the  strong  hand  and  skilful  brain. 
Chemical  agriculture  has  now  ad- 
vanced to  Qie  rank  of  an  acknow- 
ledged science,  and  the  most  unpro- 
mising soil  is  rendered  fertile  by  the 
judicious  addition  of  certain  elements 
which  the  desired  crop  demands,  but 
which  the  ground  does  not  possess. 


•  We  have  partially  realized  the 
value  of  the  sea  which  surrounds 
our.  island,  and  have  learned  that 
the  edible  treasures  of  the  ocean  are 
priceless  as  inexhaustible.  Let  the 
fisheries  of  herring,  sprat,  flat  fish, 
cod,  mackerel,  and  pilchard  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  shock  to  English 
prosperity  would  be  severe  as  the 
shattered  credit  of  a  bank  to  a  trader 
who  has  intrusted  a  great  part  of 
his  capital  to  its  keeping. 

We  have  still,  however,  another 
source  of  national  greatness — a  very 
gold  mine  of  wealth — requiring  little 
outlay  and  less  trouble.  Our  rivers 
bring  riches  to  our  very  feet;  and 
the  golden  sands  of  the  Pactolus 
may  be  outshone  in  true  value  by 
the  pebbly  gravel,  stony  rocks,  or 
shadowy  b^iks  of  our  English 
streams.  The  treasures  of  Califor- 
nia and  Australia  lay  hidden  in  the 
rocks  and  sands  for  ages,  trodden 
imder  foot  by  the  heedless  and  igno- 
rant, and  only  revealing  themselves 
to  those  who  would  work  and  think. 
In  like  manner  the  treasures  of  our 
own  streams  sweep  daily  past  our 
unsuspecting  eyes,  and  will  oe  given 
only  to  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  about  them  and 
search  for  them. 

It  is  but  lately  that  we  have  be- 
gun to  think  that  good  fish  are  really 
valuable  articles,  and  to  discover 
that  the  supply  is  annually  decreas- 
ing. For  tiiis  discovery  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  sportsmen, 
whose  observant  habits  and  watehful 
acuteness  are  invaluable  aids  to  the 
cause  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat 
And,  although  in  the  few  pages 
which  can  be  given  to  an  important 
subject,  we  shall  treat  of  the  rivers 
and  their  living  treasures  without  any 
reference  to  mere  sporting  interests, 
the  reader  will  of  course  understand 
that  the  interests  of  ihe  nation  and 
the  sportsman  are  identical,  and  that 
in  speaking  of  the  one,  we  necessarily 
include  the  other. 

For  the  last  few  years  our  river 
fisheries  have  been  failing.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  it  The  sporting 
papers  are  full  of  complaints  respect- 
ing the  decrease  in  size  and  qualify 
of  the  river  fish,  those  of  the  sahnon 
tribe  being  most  conspicuous  in  this 
respect   The  complaints  have  waxed 
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londer  and  more  frequent^  until  they 
have  ceased  to  belong  to  the  mere 
sportsman,  have  fomid  their  way 
into  tiie  general  press,  and  become  a 
question  belonging  to  the  nation  at 
large.  Even  the  leviathan  of  the 
press  has  more  than  once  taken  tip 
the  subject,  and  drawn  the  pubhc 
attention  to  the  dismal  £EU!t. 

It  is  no  light  matter  that  all  the 
best  fish  should  be  gradually  extir- 
pated from  our  rivers ;  and  the  de- 
creasing numbers  of  the  salmon 
alone  f^ord  grounds  for  just  fears. 
The  sahnon  ought  to  be  as  cheap  as 
the  herring,  if  not  actually  cheaper. 
It  needs  not  to  be  brought  fr(»n  the 
sea  at  a  vast  expense  of  fishing-boats, 
nets,  and  all  ^ds  of  auxiliary  ap- 
paratus, but,  if  properly  managed, 
wiU  bring  itself  to  many  an  inland 
town,  and  need  only  the  trouble  of 
catching. 

There  never  was  a  more  obhging 
creature  than  the  salmon.  It  will 
provide  for  itself  entirely.  It  wants 
no  hurdles,  no  folds,  and  no  food. 
Its  habits  are  regular  as  clockwork. 
Given  the  young  salmon,  and  you 
will  know  exactiy  where  he  is,  and 
what  he  is  doing,  on  any  day  of  the 
year.  He  grows  out  of  his  baby- 
clothes  in  the  river,  never  stirring 
very  &r  finom  his  ciudle ;  and  then 
somewhere  about  his  second  May, 
he  puts  on  his  first  suit  of  silvery 
scales,  and  makes  for  the  ocean.  He 
remains  in  the  sea  for  a  certain 
period,  feeding  voraciously  on  the 
rich  banquet  which  the  salt  waters 
produce;  he  gets  himself  into  admir- 
able condition,  becomes  as  fa.t  as  a 
pig  and  as  firm  as  a  turkey;  and 
when  he  is  quite  fit  to  be  eaten,  back 
he  swims  to  his  native  river,  and 
comes  to  be  killed  with  the  proverbial 
docility  of  Mrs.  Billy's  dnckB,  weigh- 
ing as  many  pounds  on  his  return 
as  he  weighed  ounces  on  his  de- 
parture. 

His  flesh  is  very  digestible,  won- 
derfully nutritious,  more  so  indeed 
than  that  of  most  fish,  and  its  only 
&ult  is  its  luscious  richness.  It  can 
be  eaten  fresh,  pickled,  or  dried; 
and  in  the  lasi^-mentioned  case  can 
be  preserved  for  years  in  perfectly 
good  condition.  And,  as  the  salmon 
feeds  himself,  the  cost  of  his  main- 
tenance  is  nil,  and  the  only  expenses 


connected  with  the  culture  of  this 
noble  fish  are  the  salaries  which 
must  be  paid  to  the  water  police. 

The  salmon  ought  never  to  have 
occupied  the  position  which  it  now 
holds,  namely,  a  dainty  upon  tiie 
tables  of  the  affluent  The  poor 
man  ought  to  have  his  salmon  as 
well  as  Sie  rich ;  and  if  the  newly- 
born  science  of  pisciculture  should 
prosper,  a  few  years  will  see  the 
labourer  or  the  mechanic  purchasing 
his  salmon  as  freely  as  he  now  pur- 
chases his  herring  or  x)eriwinkles. 
There  was  once  a  time  when  this 
splendid  fish  was  so  plentifal  in  the 
British  rivers,  that  apprentices  were 
accustomed  to  stipulate  with  their 
masters  not  to  be  fed  on  salmon 
more  than  four  days  in  the  week; 
and  though  we  cannot  hope  to  restore 
the  fish  m  such  plenty  as  is  indi- 
cated by  that  arrangement,  there  is 
every  hope  of  bringing  them  back  to 
the  rivers  which  they  have  deserted, 
and  retaining  them  in  those  out  of 
which  they  are  now  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. 

The  first  step  is  evidently  to  find 
out  the  causes  which  drive  them  out 
of  our  streams,  and  try  to  rectify 
them ;  for  it  is  clear  that  to  stock  a 
river  with  salmon  would  be  an 
useless  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble,  when  every  fish  is  sure  to 
be  killed  before  it  is  as  big  as  a 
sprai 

Perhaps  there  is  no  fish  so  sys- 
tematically persecuted  as  the  salmon ; 
and  when  all  the  circumstances  are 
reviewed,  it  is  reaUy  a  wonder  that 
a  single  salmon  ever  attains  its  full 
size.  From  the  time  when  Uie  un- 
hatched  egg  is  deposited  in  the 
river  to  the  time  when  the  fish  re- 
turns to  fulfil  its  great  office,  every 
yard  of  water  contains  a  foe,  and 
every  mile  of  river  conceals  a  trap. 
The  eggs  are  surreptitiously  taken  by 
poacMng  anglers,  and  used  as  bait 
for  other  fishes,  and  the  young  fry 
when  hatched,  and  just  able  to 
move,  are  gobbled  up  in  thousands 
by  various  finny  depredators  and 
water  fowl  of  different  kinds. 

But,  putting  aside  these  natural 
enemies,  which,  after  all,  only  pre- 
serve the  due  balance  of  nature,  the 
artificial  impediments  with  which  the 
fish  meet  are  numerous  and  &tal  to  a 
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degree.  These  impedimentB  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — ^the  fixed 
and  the  moveable.  The  latter  term 
includes  spears,  or  leisters— terrible 
instruments,  like  Neptune's  trident, 
on  whose  bturbed  prongs  the  salmon 
is  impaled  as  it  lies  on  the  bed  of  the 
river — and  nets  of  all  kinds,  inge- 
niously made  so  as  to  sweep  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  stream,  and  to 
entangle  even  fishes  of  a  few  inches 
in  length. 

As  to  the  fixed  impediments,  their 
name  and  structure  is  l^on. '  Weirs,' 
or  barriers,  are  made  of  timber,  or 
even  faggots,  and  so  constructed  as 
to  intercept  almost  every  fish  as  it 
tries  to  make  its  way  along  the 
stream.  '  A  Devonshire  £Eiggot  weir,' 
writes  a  correspondent  of  the '  Field' 
newspaper,  '  for  thorough  impassa- 
bility,  in  some  ninety-five  days  out 
of  every  hundred,  almost  baffles 
description  :  extending  the  whole 
breadm  of  the  river,  stcdced,  ruddled, 
stumped,  and  twisted,  leaving  out 
long  buc^y  ends  down  stream,  par- 
tially filled  up  with  large  stones,  often 
some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the 
top — ^is  so  admirably  constructed  for 
stopping  even  a  minnow,  that  the 
whole  stream  drains  and  percolates 
through  this  mass  of  bushes.  In 
many  places  a  London  lady  could, 
with  httle  trouble,  walk  over  dry 
shod.'  The  same  writer,  after  dilat- 
ing on  the  many  impediments  placed 
in  the  way  of  these  migratory  fish, 
proceeds  to  remark  that  in  hot  wea- 
ther, and  after  a  dry  spring,  the 
young  salmon  perish  in  vast  quan- 
tities while  trying  to  force  their  way 
through  the  mazes  of  the  brushwood, 
and  taint  the  air  around  with  their 
decaying  bodies. 

Water-mills  are  notoriously  em- 
ployed for  the  illegal  capture  and 
destruction  of  the  sahnon,  both  in 
its  early  stages  and  during  the  fence 
months ;  and  the  destruction  of '  foul' 
fish,  as  they  are  then  called,  is  ahnost 
beyond  beflef. 

It  is  true  that  the  fish  when  foul 
acquire  a  peculiarly  unpleasant  taste, 
the  flesh  loses  all  its  firmness,  be- 
comes loose  and  flabby,  and.  gives 
forth  a  very  unpleasant  odour.  A 
Scotch  peasant  ynH  have  nothing  to 
do  with  ihe  foul  fish,  as  far  as  eating 
it  goes;  but  the  French  have  an 


idea  that  it  is  a  great  dainty,  and 
accordingly  pay  high  prices  for  the 
worthless  article.  The  natural  con- 
sequence is,  that  many  tons  weight 
of  foul  salmon  are  illegally  captured 
and  sent  to  France,  where  they  ap- 
pear on  the  tables  of  the  bons  vivants, 
and  are  lauded  to  the  skies  by  the 
guests,  their  chief  value  oonsistnig 
in  the  fEu;t  that  they  are  brought  aU 
the  way  over  the  sea,  and  cost  much 
money. 

It  is  true  that  a  penalty  is  at- 
tached to  the  act  of  killmg  foul  or 
imseasonable  fish,  and  now  that  a 
new  act  on  the  subject  has  passed 
through  Parliament,  the  fish  may 
stand  a  better  chance  of  attaining 
their  ftdl  growth.  But  it  is  useless 
to  affix  a  small  or  even  a  moderate 
penalty  to  the  trangression  of  this 
law,  as  its  infraction  is  so  profitable 
that  the  offender  will  compound  for 
a  dozen  detections,  provided  that  he 
succeeds  once  in  capturing  and  sell- 
ing the  illegal  booty.  If  a  man  can 
ma^  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred pounds  by  one  capture,  he 
cares  Uttie  for  a  few  fines  of  a  pound 
or  two  each. 

Mutual  jealousies  of  neighbouring 
proprietors  cause  the  des^ction  of 
young  salmon  in  vast  quantities,  each 
owner  being  anxious  to  secure  the 
fish  while  he  has  the  chance  of  doing 
so,  and  being  unwilling  to  idlow  hm 
neighbour  tiie  benefit  of  the  fish 
which  pass  through  his  waters. 
Each  goes  upon  the  argument  tiiat 
if  he,  Mr.  A.,  does  not  catch  the 
young  salmon,  Mr.  B.  or  Mr.  G.  will 
be  sure  to  do  so,  and  as  the  little 
fish  are  better  eating  than  trout,  he 
may  as  well  obtain  the  benefit  of 
them  while  he  can.  It  will  be  seen 
therefore,  that  supposing  the  stream 
to  belong  to  twenty  proprietors, 
and  that  nineteen  of  them  agree  to 
permit  the  salmon  a  free  passage 
through  their  domains,  the  recalci- 
trant twentieth  may  neutralize  all 
their  efforts,  and,  by  fixing  weirs  and 
using  nete,  may  intercept  every  fish 
as  it  passes. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the 
salmon  is  driven  away  from  many 
rivers  in  which  it  was  former)^  plen- 
tiful, namely,  the  polluted  state  of 
the  water.  The  Thames  enjoys  an 
unenviable  pre-eminence  in  foulneaB ; 
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and  though  the  last  two  or  three 
years  have  seen  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  its  condition,  it  is  quite  im- 
XX)68ible  to  predict  that  a  recurrence 
of  iJie  pestilential  odours  of  1857-8 
may  not  happen  in  any  summer. 
Eyen  the  &med  waters  of  Marseilles 
harbour,  which  are  said  to  be  ex- 
tremely Yaluable  to  mariners  be- 
cause they  kill  even  the  barnacles 
that  adhere  to  ships,  and  the  mol- 
luscs that  bore  mto  timber,  can 
hudly  be  more  detestable  than  the 
once  silver  Thames  on  one  of  iis  bad 
days.  No  fish  can  be  expected  to 
live  under  such  horrid  conditions; 
and  though  a  salmon  will  endure 
much  in  its  instinctive  desire  to 
ascend  the  stream,  it  cannot  pass 
through  such  a  horrible  element  in 

safety. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  rivers 
where  the  water  is  quite  as  nauseous 
as  that  of  the  Thames,  and  which 
are  yet  ascended  by  the  sahnon.  But, 
in  these  cases,  tiie  extent  of  foul 
Avater  is  comparatively  small,  and 
the  fish  is  enabled  to  iwuss  through 
it  at  a  single  run,  whereas  the  lengtii 
of  polluted  watsr  in  the  Thames  is 
GO  great,  that  the  salmon  would  be 
foro9d  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two  before 
it  eotild  gain  the  comparatively 
sweet  waters  of  the  upper  river. 

Becent  improvements  in  the  drain- 
age may,  however,  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  Thames ;  and  if  the 
waters  can  be  rendered  sweet  enough 
for  the  salmon  to  live  in,  and  kept 
clear  of  nets  and  weirs,  we  may  look 
forward  with  some  hope  of  success 
to  the  reappearance  of  this  noble  fish 
in  our  noble  river. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  means 
by  which  it  is  hoped  to  restore  the 
salmon  and  other  fish  to  the  waters 
whence  they  have  been  extirpated. 

The  early  life  of  all  fish  is  most 
precarious,  and  from  the  time  that 
the  egg^  are  first  deposited  in  the 
river  to  the  time  when  the  httle 
creature  is  sufficiently  strong  of  fin 
to  take  care  of  itsdif,  a  host  of 
enemies  surround  it,  and  its  chance 
of  life  is  scarcely  more  promising 
ihasi  that  of  a  tender  little  lamb 
among  a  flock  of  wolves.  What 
witii  creatines  that  eat  the  spawn, 
creatures  that  devour  the  fry,  and 
infernal  engines  that  destroy  the 


growing  fish,  not  one-hundredth  part 
attain  even  to  their  white  smolt 
robes,  and  not  a  thousandth  part 
reach  maturity. 

Many  persons,  even  those  who 
have  taken  a  personal  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  this  new  science, 
have  an  idea  that  the  object  of  a 
piscicidturist  is  similar  to  tiiat  of  a 
game  preserver,  namely,  to  furnish 
anglers  with  sport  in  rivers  whence 
the  fish  had  been  driven,  or  in  which 
they  had  never  taken  up  their  abode. 
It  will,  however,  be  snown,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  pages,  that 
the  question  is  one  of  national  im- 
portance, involving  the  supply  of 
food  to  the  masses,  and  not  intended 
only  to  foimsh  amusement  to  the 
few. 

The  first  point  in  the  rearing  of 
fish  is  evidently  to  shield  the  ^;gs 
and  fry  from  all  their  preliminary 
danger,  and  to  keep  them  in  some 
place  of  safety  until  they  are  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  only  method  of  accomplishing 
this  purpose,  is  evidently  that  the 
place  where  the  little  creatures  pass 
through  their  first  stages  of  develop- 
ment shall  be  either  wholly  separated 
from  the  river,  or  so  carefully  fenced 
off  by  close  wires,  that  the  predatory 
fish  and  other  foes  shall  not  be  able 
to  gain  admission. 

Several  modes  of  isolation  have 
been  invented  and  worked  with  suc- 
cess; and  the  public  are  already 
fiuniliar  with  the  names  of  Stormont- 
field  and  other  places  where  the 
breeding  of  fish  has  been  tried.  It 
is  not  needful,  however,  to  go  so  &r 
from  home  for  such  experiments,  as 
an  establishment  which  has  lately 
been  mentioned  in  many  of  the  daily 

tpers  is  in  fall  operation  near  the 
of  the  Thames,  under  the 
superintendence  of  S.  Ponder,  Esq., 
of  Hampton,  who  has  erected  and 
still  mamtains  the  greater  x)art  at  his 
own  expense.  Tins,  although  on  a 
small  s^e,  is  marvellously  success- 
ful, and  is  capable  of  producing 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  fish 
annually. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — 

Within  a  moderately-sized  green- 
house have  been  erected  a  series  of 
troughs  formed  of  slate,  and  arranged 
one  above  the  other  like  so  many 
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stairs.  Each  trough  is  three  feet  in 
loi^tb,  seven  inches  in  width,  ctnd 
five  in  depth.  It  is  found,  how- 
ever, that  flic  depth  need  not  exceed 
fonr  inches.  In  these  troughs  is 
placed  9.  layer  of  modeiatelj  fine 
gravel,  about  two  inches  in  depth, 
and  larger  gtonee  are  stuck  intu  the 
grave!  at  intervals  of  an  inch  or  two. 
The  gravel  and  etouee  have  been 
previously  boiled  and  washed,  in 
order  to  destroy  all  traces  of  decay- 
ing animal  matter  which  might  taint 
the  water,  all  aquatic  creatures  which 
might  injure  the  e^ge  or  fry,  and  all 
confervoid  growths  which  might 
choke  up  tjie  stream  and  interfere 
with  the  wellbeing    of  the  young 

Above  these  troughs  is  placed  a 
large  tank  holding  about  two  hun- 
dred gallons  of  water,  which  is  con- 
ducted to  the  upper  trough  by  means 
of  a  pipe  and  stopcock.  At  alternate 
ends  of  each  trough  is  placed  a  short 
pipe  which  conveys  the  water  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  in  consequonco 
of  their  alternate  arrangement  com- 
pels the  water  to  traverse  the  entire 
surfoce  of  the  gravel. 

The  eggs  are  carefully  laid  upon 
the  gravel  so  as  to  lodge  in  its  inter- 
stices, each  trough  containing  three 
thousand  ova.  As,  therefore,  the  per- 
centage of  unhatched  eggs  is  ex- 
tremely trifling  when  they  are  in 
proper  condition,  this  single  set  of 
troughs  con  turn  out  about  thirty 
thousand  young  fish  at  a  single 
hatching. 


An  experiment  has  been  saccess- 
fully  tried  to  substitute  slabs  of  slate 
for   the    gravel,  the   plates    being 

exactly  one  foot  long  and  seven 
inches  wide,  so  that  three  will  pre- 
L-iselj  fit  into  each  trough.     The 


Elates  are  covered  with  cup-like 
oltows,  much  resembling  the  littie 
pits  in  a  '  solitaire '  board :  a  small 


to  pass  freely.  Each  plate  contains 
one  thousand  of  these  cups,  and  each 
is  intended  to  hold  one  egg,  so  that 
tiie  tedious  procese  of  counting  the 
ova  is  no  longer  required. 

When  the  eggs  are  properly  ar- 
ranged, the  water  is  permitted  to 
flow  very  gently  over  Uiem,  and  its 
force  is  gradually  increased  nntil  it 
imitates  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
shallow  rippling  part  of  the  stream 
where  the  fish  generally  lays  its 
eggB,and  the  motion  of  which  seems 
to  be  essential  to  the  hatching  of 
the  ^.  The  stream  is  about  one 
inch  in  depth. 

One  n«at  advant^e  of  this  plan 
is,  that  Uie  eggs  and  young  are  ^ways 
kept  in  view,  and  are  at  a  convenient 
height  from  the  ground,  so  that  they 
can  be  watched  with  a  lens  through 
the  crystalline  water,  and  their 
changes  noted  from  day  to  day. 

Another  esfabhshment  is  placed 
in  the  open  air,  not  very  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  This  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  fiat  troughs  made 
of  elm,  and  measuring  four  leet  in 
length,  fifteen  inches  in  width,  and 
eight  in  depth.  These  troughs  or 
boxes  are  furnished  with  gravel  and 
stones,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned :  they  are  set  end  to  end,  and 
water  flows  continually  through 
them  from  a  httle  spring  which  has 
been  ingeniously  diverted  in  the  pro- 
per direction. 

The  eggs  are  placed  in  the  upper 
boxes,  covered  with  coarse  gravel, 
and  the  water  suffered  to  flow  gentiy 
over  them,  until  they  are  hatehed, 
an  event  which  osually  takes  place 
in  eiity  or  seventy  days.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  has,  however, 
much  to  do  with  the  time  occupied 
in  hatching.  In  this  establishnient, 
where  the  water  ie  kept  at  a  tolerably 
uniform  temperature  of  45°  Fahr., 
the  commencement  of  the  process  is 
visible  in  fifly-five  days,  the  action 
of  the  heart  being  perceptible  even 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  a  most  beauti- 
ful ot))ect  nnder  the  microscope. 

When  first  batched,  the  young  flsh 
ia  a  most  curious  httle  object,  having 
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a  thin,  long,  troDBpareat  body,  hardly 
vieible  wteii  immerBed,  and  bearing 
the  yolk  of  the  e^  attached  to  itti 
abdomen.    This  egg  vecdcle  is  of  a 


blight  reddisb  orange  colonr,  tra- 
vened  b;  the  minuteet  imaginable 
veeeela  of  bright  scarlet,  and  lemains 
viable  for  aboot  seven  weeks.  As 
long  as  the  little  creature  retains 


this  vesicle  it  needs  no  food,  and 
takes  no  trouble  about  feeding  until 
it  has  lived  for  seven  or  eight  veeks, 
when  the  supporting  vesicle  is  ab- 
sorbed into  the  bod;,  and  the  fish  is 
then  thrown  on  its  own  euei^iee  &ir 
subsistence. 

Now  comes  a  critical  time  in  the 
life  of  a  fish,  and  one  where  many 
pisciculturistG  have  &iled.  What  is 
the  little  creature  to  mt,  and  how  is 
it  to  obtain  ita  food  ?  Liver,  dried 
and  reduoed  to  powdor,  is  held  in 
some  estimation,  and  so  are  litQe 
worms  and  caddis  chopiwd  veryfeia 
Stale  bread  grat«d  into  a  fine  pow- 
der is  another  useftil  kind  of  food. 
But  it  often  happens  that  the  little 
fishes  are  so  delighted  with  Hm  nn- 


accnatomed  giatificatian,  that  the^ 
continue  to  gorge  themselves  until 
they  die  of  very  r^etion.  Some- 
times the  pisciouttnnat  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  hatehing  Uie  eggs  under 
cover,  forgets  that  his  little  favour- 
ites must  needs  eat,  furnishes  them 
with  no  food,  and  so  lets  them  perish 
of  slow  starvation  after  tiie  supportr 
VOL.  n.— «o.  vn. 


ing  vesicle  baa  been  completely  ab- 
sorbed. 

Practically,  it  has  been  finmd  that 
the  combination  of  the  slate  troughs 
within  tlie  house,  and  the  wooden 
boxee  in  the  open  air,  afibrd  the  best 
chance  of  success,  the  yonng  fiah 
being  removed  from  iiie  former  to 
the  latter  afler  they  faavs  a 
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the  perfect  shape  and  begin  to  feel 
the  want  of  food.  This  food  they 
will  then  find  for  themselves.  The 
sharp-eyed  little  creatures  can  see 
and  capture  the  myriad  tiny  inha- 
bitants of  the  water  which  are  too 
minute  to  be  detected  by  the  human 
eye,  and  when  they  get  a  little  stronger 
may  be  seen  jumping  at  midges  with 
wonderfid  boldness  and  activity. 

Their  peculiar  habits  are  a  suffi- 
cient guide  to  their  owner  as  to  the 
time  when  they  are  fit  to  enter  the 
river  and  be  turned  loose  on  exist- 
ence, for  they  drop  down  from  box 
to  box  according  to  their  develop- 
ment, and  those  that  are  found  m 
the  lowest  box  are  always  strong 
enough  to  be  removed. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that 
gratings  of  perforated  zinc  form  an 
impassable  obstacle  to  the  escape  of 
the  young  fish  or  the  entrance  of 
obnoxious  intruders,  while  covers 
of  the  same  substance  are  fast- 
ened over  them  at  night,  and  are 
replaced  in  the  daytime  by  strong 
netting.  The  object  of  this  change 
is  twofold :  firstly,  that  the  midges 
and  other  little  insects  on  which  the 
fish  feed  should  have  free  admission 
to  the  sur&ce  of  the  water*  and 
secondly,  that  the  inmates  should 
be  guarded  from  various  predatory 
bir(&,  kingfishers  especially,  who 
would  hold  high  revel  over  so  plen- 
tiful and  delicate  a  banquet. 

When  the  fry  have  attained  a 
moderate  size,  they  are  removed 
from  the  lowest  box,  placed  in  a 
proper  water  vessel,  and  transferred 
to  a  boat  The  owner  rows  gently 
about  the  river,  and  wherever  he 
sees  a  favourable  looking  spot  he 
puts  a  hundred  or  so  young  fish 
mto  the  water.  No  sooner  are  they 
in  the  river  than  they  act  as  freely 
and  boldly  as  if  they  had  passed 
all  their  Uttle  lives  in  its  stream, 
dive  down  at  once,  and  ensconce 
tiiemselves  among  the  pebbles.  This 
instinct  is  most  valuable,  as  the  fish 
know  by  ite  wondrous  power  how 
to  separate  from  each  other,  and 
take  up  their  abode  in  little  nooks 
and  cramiies,  where  not  even  the 
voracious  perch  can  get  at  them — at 
all  events,  not  without  an  expendi- 
ture of  labour  which  that  fish  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  employ. 


The  plan  of  putting  them  into  the 
river  in  little  detachments  is  fol- 
lowed because  it  is  found  that  when- 
ever the  little  fish  are  thrown  into 
the  water  wholesale,  the  larger  river 
fish  make  a  great  feast  on  their 
little  visitors,  charge  fiercely  at  the 
crowd,  and  more  than  decimate  their 
ranks  before  they  can  conceal  them- 
selves, their  very  numbers  prevent- 
ing them  from  finding  the  shelter 
which  their  instinct  urges  them  to 
seeiL. 

They  are  very  pretty,  these  little 
fish,  and  even  in  their  very  young 
days  possess  sufficient  individuality 
to  mark  each  species.  The  young 
salmon  fry,  for  example,  are  rather 
lon^  and  slender  in  proportion  to 
then:  width,  and  their  hue  is  ruddy 
brown,  barred  with  dark  patches  on 
the  sides.  The  young  trout  are 
shorter,  thick  and  dark,  and  \hQ 
barred  sur&ce  is  perfectly  conspicu- 
ous even  when  the  little  creatures 
do  not  measure  one  inch  in  length. 
The  char  are  light  gray  above  and 
silvery  white  beneath,  and  have  a 
peculiar  darting  action,  flashhig 
through  the  water  like  a  miniature 
rocket,  and  just  turning  on  the  side 
so  as  to  suffer  a  silvery  gleam  to 
appear  for  a  moment  and  then 
vanish. 

The  eggs  are  delicate  globular 
bodies,  varying  in  size  according  to 
the  species  of  fish  from  which  uiey 
come.  Those  of  the  salmon  are 
about  the  size  of  sweet  peas,  and 
the  perfect,  healthy,  and  vivified 
e^g  nas  a  peculiar  translucency, 
with  pink  or  ruddy  reflections  as 
the  light  passes  tlm>ugh  its  sub- 
stance. 

As  the  eggs  approach  maturity 
the  blood-rod  hue  deepens,  and 
when  the  little  fish  makes  its  escape 
from  the  imprisoning  envelope  the 
egg  vesicle  retains  its  warm  hue. 
indeed,  it  is  only  by  this  vesicle  that 
the  presence  of  the  very  young  fish 
cau  be  detected  as  they  lie  among 
the  stones,  the  delicate  bodies  being 
of  such  glassy  transparency  that 
they  would  escape  observation  but 
for  the  ruddy  hue  of  the  egg  vesicle 
which  is  attached  to  them. 

Should  the  egg  be  unfortunate, 
and  its  vital  principle  escape,  the 
fatal  result  may  be  at  once  known 
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by  the  change  of  aspect,  a  gradually 
increaamg  opacity  spreading  through 
the  whole  snbstence^  and  the  egg 
looking  exactly  like  a  boy's  '  alley 
taw'  seen , through  the  wrong  end 
of  a  telescope.  By  degrees  a  kind 
of  floccnlent  excrescence  begins  to 
grow  upon  the  egg,  and  it  is  soon 
surrounded  with  this  growth  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  becomes  as  large  as 
a  moderately-sized  gooseberry.  All 
sndi  eggs  must  be  remoyed  from 
the  wat^,  or  they  would  otherwise 
taint  its  purity ;  and  as  the  increased 
bulk  renders  them  lighter  than  the 
element  in  which  they  lie,  they  float 
to  the  sur£Eu»  and  are  readily  de- 
tected. 

Whether  the  eggs  are  hatched 
sooner  in  the  artificially  made  gravel 
beds  of  the  troughs  than  in  the  na- 
tural gravel  of  the  river  is  not  very 
dear,  but  it  is  certain  that  even  in 
the  open-air  boxes,  where  all  con- 
ditions ate  apparently  identical,  the 
salmon  ^;gs  are  hatched  in  little 
more  than  half  the  time  which  the 
generality  of  books  mention  as  neces- 
sary for  tliat  operation.  It  is  hardly 
needful  to  say  that  the  rapidity  of 
hatching  is  an  important  element  in 
pisciculture,  and  that  the  breeding 
apparatus  is  rendered  more  valuable 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  hatch- 
ings of  different  fish  it  can  turn  out 
in  a  season.  After  each  hatching  it 
id  as  well  to  remove  the  gravel,  wash 
the  troughs  thoroughly,  and  not  to 
replace  the  stones  and  gravel  until 
they  have  again  been  submitted  to 
the  ordeal  of  boiling  water. 

The  question  of  mixed  or  hybrid 
breeds  is  now  attracting  consider- 
able attention,  and  many  thoughtful 
inquirers  are  endeavouring  to  pro- 
duce mixed  breeds  of  fish  just  as 
enterprising  agriculturists  produce 
breeds  of  cattle.  It  seems  to  have 
been  tolerably  well  proved  that  with 
tix)ut  the  surest  me&od  of  obtaining 
the  heaviest  and  finest  fish  is  to 
introduce  continual  additions  of  new 
blood  into  the  establishment,  so  that 
the  dwindling  process  which  gene- 
rally happens  wnen  the  '  in  and  in ' 
system  is  adopted  may  be  obviated, 
and  a  fine  and  healthy  ofiispring  be 
the  result 

Someexpeiimentalistshave  mooted 
another  question,  namely,  the  possi- 


bility of  crossing  the  salmon  with 
some  other  fish,  so  that  the  ofiispring 
may  retain  the  size,  flavour,  and 
beauty  of  the  salmon,  while  the 
migrating  instinct  may  be  eradi- 
cated. I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  any  such  attempt  can  be  suc- 
cessfal.  In  all  the  history  of  cross 
breeding  the  results  prove  that  it  is 
always  possible  to  introduce  an 
instinct,  but  that  to  eradicate  one  is 
a  task  almost  if  not  quite  impos- 
sible. The  outward  form  may  be 
alterable  to  any  extent,  but  the  in- 
ward character  wQl  remain. 

In  the  greyhotmd,  for  example, 
when  the  breed  was  found  to  gain 
speed  at  the  expense  of  courage  and 
endurance,  relinquishing  their  quarry 
at  the  first  check,  a  cross  of  the  bull- 
dog was  introduced.  In  a  few  gene- 
rations the  clumsy  head  and  short 
limbs  of  the  bulldog  were  eradicated, 
but  the  indomitable  courage  and 
tireless  perseverance  have  remained, 
and  the  result  is  the  present  breed  of 
greyhoimds,  which  ^nll  not  only  run 
like  the  wind,  but  are  marvellously 
enduring,  and  when  they  have  once 
been  set  on  the  track  will  continue 
the  chase  until  they  drop  from 
fotigue,  or  even  die  on  t^e  spot. 
Ta£ng  these  and  other  similar  ex- 
amples into  consideration,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  result  of  crossing 
the  migratory  salmon  with  some 
stationary  species  would  have  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  effect  to  the 
intentions  of  the  pisciculturist,  and 
that,  instead  of  maJdng  the  migrator 
stay  at  home,  the  cross  would  only 
send  the  non-migrator  off  to  sea. 

Moreover,  to  obtain  a  hybrid  by 
means  of  crossing  two  distinct  spe- 
dee  of  fish  is  a  very  different  busi- 
ness from  getting  a  mixed  breed  of 
varieties  belonging  to  the  same  spe- 
cies of  cattie.  And  although  it  is 
true  that  even  in  the  wide  seaa  spe- 
cimens are  now  and  then  caught 
which  possess  the  characteristics  of 
two  separate  spedes  in  such  equal 
proportions  that  they  cannot  be 
referred  with  certainty  to  dther,  yet 
these  exceptional  cases  prove  nttie 
but  a  fact  already  known;  and 
though  they  show  that  hybrid  or 
mule  fishes  can  be  obtained,  they  fail 
to  demonstrate  any  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  them. 

K  3 
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We  have  said  nothing  as  yet  with 
respect  to  the  means  by  which  the 
eggs  are  obtained  by  ti^e  piscicnl- 
tuiist.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary 
to  be  perfectly  sure  of  their  genuine- 
ness, and  the  only  method  by  which 
this  question  can  be  decided  with 
absolute  certainty  is  to  procure  them 
irom  the  parent  fish. 

Nothing  is  simpler  than  this  pro- 
cess. At  the  spawning  time,  just 
when  she  is  about  to  deposit  her 
QggH,  the  female  fish  is  put  into  a 
tub  with  water,  and  by  a  little  arti- 
ficial aid  the  whole  of  the  eggs,  or 
'  hard  roe,'  are  soon  laid  in  the  tub. 
The  fish  is  then  released,  and  suf- 
fered to  return  to  lier  natiye  river. 
A  male  fish  of  the  same  impedes  is 
then  put  into  the  same  yessel,  and 
aome  of  the  milt,  or  'soft  roe,'  is 
deposited  in  a  gitnilftr  manner.  He 
is  men  set  at  liberty,  and  the  water 
^stirred  about  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
it  becomes  cloudy,  as  if  milk  had 
been  poured  in  it,  but  soon  regains 
its  former  deameas.  The  eggs  are 
then  rinsed  with  fresh  water,  and 
are  fit  to  be  put  into  the  trough. 

Indeed,  the  whole  j^rocess  of  hatch- 
ing the  £sh  is  so  sunple  and  easy 
that  it  may  be  achieved  with  a 
flower-pot  and  a  watering-can,  and 
conducted  on  a  drawing-room  table. 
Any  one  can  do  it,  and  it  is  really  so 
elegant  and  interesting  a  process 
that  it  ms^  possibly  become  as 
&duaDable  as  the  femeiies  and 
aquaria  of  the  present  day. 

Vivified  eggs  can  now  be  readQy 
procured  from  many  parte  of  England 
Bud  some  portions  of  the  Contment 
For  tiie  little  establishment  already 
mentioned  the  eggs  of  trout  have 
been  bErought  from  the  Teste  and 
Bourne  in  Hampshire,  from  the  Oolne 
in  Herts,  and  the  Wandle  in  Surrey. 
Salmon  ova  have  been  obtained  from 
sevecal  parte  of  Ireland,  as  well  as 
from  the  Ehine,  the  char  have  come 
from  Geneva,  and  the  gmyling  been 
taken  from  several  British  rivers 
where  tkis  delicate  and  beautiful 
fiisb  survives.  Eggs  can  be  safely 
conveyed,  if  i)adked  carefully  in  wet 
moss  and  placed  in  wooden  boxes. 

It  will  cdways  be  ioimd  advisable 
to  make  provision  in  various  parte  of 
the  river  which  is  intended  to  be  the 
fature  residence  of  tihe  young  fish^ 


not  only  for  their  youthful,  but 
their  adult  state.  Several  fiysh,  such 
as  trout,  pass  sohtary  lives,  each 
choosing  some  particular  haunt,  and 
only  changing  ite  residence  when 
it  has  outgrown  ite  home  or  can 
oust  a  weaker  fish  from  some  com- 
forteble  nook. 

The  trout  loves  to  lie  under  the 
shelter  of  large  stones,  and  if  a  good 
artificial  place  of  refuge  can  be  made, 
the  best  fish  are  sure  to  come  and 
take  possession  of  it  Perhaps  the 
very  best  substance  for  this  purpose 
is  the  semi-vitxifiyed  brick  which  is 
found  in  kilns  after  the  burning,  and 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  brick- 
burrs.  This  substance  is  in  rather 
LEffge  masses,  Tcry  irregular,  and 
not  only  affords  a  home  which  no 
sensible  trout  win  despise,  but  is  an 
effectual  bearrier  to  the  use  of  the 
net,  serving  the  same  purpose  in 
the  river  iU3  '  bushing '  in  the  open 
fields. 

Feeding  the  trout  is  also  useful, 
for  it  teaches  the  fish  to  remain  near 
the  same  spot,  and  has  a  marvellouB 
efifect  towaxds  increasing  ite  growth. 
Scarcdy  any  creature,  and  certainly 
no  fish,  repays  care  and  good  feeding 
better  than  the  trout,  two  pounds 
having  been  added  to  the  weight  of 
a  fish  during  a  single  summer. 
When  the  trout  attains  a  moderate 
size  it  win  eat  aH  kinds  of  animal 
substance,  though  it  has  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  great  dew-worms  that 
are  found  at  night  on  the  gruss  or 
gravel  walks. 

These  great,  fat,  and  wary  crea- 
tures can  be  caught  plentifully  by 
searching  for  them  at  night  by  the 
aid  of  a  bull's-eye  lantern;  only  the 
step  of  the  hunter  must  be  very 
quiet,  as  they  are  apt  to  slip  back 
into  their  boles  if  alaimed.  Should 
they  not  come  readily  to  the  sur&cey 
they  mi^  usually  be  induced  to  do  so 
by  driving  the  prongs  of  a  garden- 
£Qirk  into  the  ground  and  working  it 
about  so  as  to  shake  the  earth 
aroimd ;  and  if  they  stiU  should  be 
obdurate,  they  may  be  brougbt  to 
light  by  pouring  over  the  ground 
some  water  in  which  a  very  little 
ammonia  has  been  dissolved. 

Not  only  the  river  fishes,  but  those 
of  the  salt  water  can  be  reared  from 
the  earliest  stages,  and  kept  in  ponds 
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and  fattened  jnet  like  chickens,  only 
vith  much  lets  trouhle  and  expenm. 
Even  the  Sat  flshes  are  capable  of 
being  thoe  &ttened,  and  become 
wonderfully  thick  in  body  and  firm 
in  flesh,  bo  tliat  their  weight  is  really 
aetoniRhingwhen  it  is  coiiipaj«d  with 
their  iengdi.  The  food  which  they 
require  is  of  the  cheapest  kind,  and 
the  fattened  flsh  can  be  sold  fijr  so 
high  a  price  aa  to  render  the  specu- 
lation extremely  lemoneratiTe. 

A  few  lines  mnst  be  given  to  the 
machine  in  which  fish  can  be  con- 
Teyed  for  great  distances  without 
Boftering  damage  or  perishing  for 
want  of  air.  It  consiBts,  as  ma;  be 
Been  from  the  accompanying  iUua- 
tration,  of  a  Bqnared  metal  box 
closed  above  with  a  cover  of  per- 
forated zinc.  The  box  is  not  nearly 
filled  with  water,  bo  that  there  is 
little  fear  of  the  contents  being 
splashed  out  ^yJ  the  shaking  inci- 
dent  to  all  travelling.  ,  The  fish 
congregate  at  the  bottom,  and  would 
soon  Kdiaust  the  ait  contained  in 
the  water  were  it  not  renewed  by 
artificial  means. 


In  one  comer  of  the  box  is  placed 
a  forcing-ptunp,  neatly  fitted  ap 
witfa  appropriate  valves,  and  com- 
mnnicatmg  with  a  tube  which  passes 
down  the  comer  and  crosses  the 
bottom.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
tube  is  pierced  with  holes  like  those 
of  a  watering-cart,  and  the  pump  is 
80  arranged  that  at  each  stroke 
atmospheric  air  is  driven  through 
the  tube  and  bubbles  upwards 
tbrongh  the  water,  vivifying  the 
exhausted    Uquid   in  its    progress. 


Little  trouble  is  expended  on  the 
process,  as  half  a  dozen  strokes  only 
are  needed  at  a  time,  and  the  pump 
is  so  lightly  constracted  that  a  chiM 

The  reader  will  observe  that  there 
is  not  the  least  mystery  or  even  dif- 
ficulty about  the  process,  and  that 
any  one  who  can  obtain  a  supply 
of  water  is  able  to  hatch  and  rear 
young  fish  until  they  are  old  enough 
to  put  into  a  river.  Should  the  £h 
be  of  the  non-migratory  kind  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  pond,  where 
they  will  grow  with  great  rapidi^, 
and  are  always  at  band  when 
needed.  In  one  pond  which  had 
been  thus  stocked,  and  was  netted 
three  years  after  the  tiny  inmates 
were  admitted,  no  leas  than  eight 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  fish 
were  captured  by  a  eingle  sweep  ot 
the  net  This  pond  waa  near  Mont- 
T"'"*'!,  in  the  department  of  the 
Mame,  and  is  now  unfortunately 
cleared  of  fish,  the  proprietor  having 
determined  on  filling  it  up  and  using 
the  ground  for  agiicultutal  pur- 
posea. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the 
Chinese,  who  Eeem  from  time  imme- 
morial to  have  known  the  mdiments 
of  almost  every  science,  and  never 
to  have  advanced  beyond  them,  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  piscicultnre,  and  have  carried  ont 
tiie  science  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  usual  with  that  thrifty  and  omui- 
TOrous  nation,  except  when  a  supply 
of  food  is  in  question.  They  have 
even  discovered  that  when  the  litUe 
fishes  have  absorbed  the  egg  ve- 
sicles, and  are  beginning  to  need 
food  which  cannot  be  supplied  in 
tbe  natural  manner  hy  casual  in- 
sects and  aquatic  animalcules,  the 
best  way  to  feed  them  is  to  beat  up 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  pour  it  into 
the  water  ;  thus  furnishing  them 
with  a  kind  of  diet  that  requires  no 
trouble  to  procure,  being  carried 
into  their  tiny  mouths  by  the  mere 
action  of  tbe  water ;  and  which  is  ana- 
logous to  the  nutriraeut  contained  in 
the  vesicle  from  which  they  had 
previously  drawn  their  support. 

It  is  of  course  impossible,  in  the 
limited  space  which  can  be  allotted 
to  a  single  subject  in  the  pages  of  a 
magazine,  to  give  more  than  a  super- 
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fidal  sketch  of  the  processes  em- 
ployed in  pisdcTilture,  and  a  brief 
notice  of  the  benefits  which  are  likely 
to  accme  to  a  nation  which  right^ 
practises  the  art 

In  this  country^  where  so  much  is 
left  to  indiyidnal  enterprise,  and  so 
little  is  intrusted  to  centralizisition,  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  ihat  the 
Goyemment  will  take  np  the  ques- 
tion. Therefore,  although  the  sub- 
ject is  really  one  of  national  impor- 


tance, it  must  rest  on  its  own  money- 
producing  merits  like  any  other  kind 
of  merchandize ;  and  all  that  can  be 
at  present  done  by  the  press  is  to 
show  the  ease  with  which  a  fish- 
hatching  apparatus  can'  be  esta- 
blidied,  the  very  little  capital  which 
is  sunk  in  its  erection  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  very  lai^e  return 
which  is  made  in  proportion  to  the 
sums  invested  therein. 

J.  G.  W. 


THE  STREET  SINGER. 

*  Ecco !  I'aarora  d'un  giorno  glorioso.' 
<  Lo  I  it  breaks,  the  glorious  day.* 

UNKNOWN,  nncared  for,  perhaps  unnoticed  too, 
But  for  her  voice,  which  scarce  could  fieul  to  sue 
Some  listener  by  the  way ; 
She  glances  upward,  sings  as  she  goes  by, 
And  breathes  the  humid  air ;  and  oft  doth  sigh 
It  should  be  so  unlike  her  native  sky. 
In  bright  ItaUan  day. 
When  first  she  heaM  the  lay, 

*  Ecco !  Taurora  d'nn  giorno  glorioso.' 

And  thus  obey  her  will,  those  weary  feet. 
Through  smoky  alley,  lane,  or  dismal  street 

Tread  step  by  step  along. 
Not  one  she  knows,  scarce  one  would  question '  where ' 
Her  rightful  home,  or  why  she  strolletn  there. 
The  hmguage  of  her  voice  is  sweet  and  rare ; 

Unknown  to  that  rough  throng. 

Who  listen  to  her  song, 
'  Ecco !  I'aurora  d'un  giorno  glorioso.' 

But  one  from  her  own  land  in  sickness  lies 
In  some  dim  attic  near ;  and  ere  he  dies 

Is  roused  by  words  like  these. 
Of  youth  and  of  a  far-oflF  land  he  dreams, 
The  past  by  some  sweet  charm  and  future  seems 
Enwoven  in  one  blaze  of  glorious  gleams 

Of  joy ;  like  light  he  sees. 

Beaming  with  peace  and  ease, 
'Ecco!  Taurora  d'un  giorno  glorioso.' 

That  voice,  an  angel  to  his  tranced  sight 
Ghdes  o'er  a  vista  of  ethereal  hght 

Far  in  the  heights  above ; 
Who,  singing,  scatters  flowers  to  mark  the  way. 
Such  gorgeous  hues  as  vie  each  rainbow  ray. 
And  bids  him  follow  to  the  gate  of  day. 

To  Paradise  above. 

Directs  that  voice  of  love, 

*  Ecco!  Taurora  d'un  giorno  glorioso.* 


ne  Street  Stager. 

Strange  melodies  fiom  Uience  cow  reach  bis  ear. 
Whence  in  7on  light  majestic  steps  appear. 

Dazzling  aa  crystalled  snow. 
Down  comes  to  meet  him  by  that  radiant  shore 
E'en  one  he  loved  yet  thought  to  meet  do  more, 
Who,  smiling,  said, '  We  dreamed  that  life  was  o'er. 

Sut,  oh!  it  was  not  so, 

Twas  bat  the  end  of  woe, 
Ecco!  I'auxora  d'nn  giomo  glonoeo.' 

'And  does  this  day  of  joy  then  dawn  on  Eie? 
What  is  this  hght  ?    I  must  arise  and  see. 

What  does  this  Toioe  declare?* 
And  lisf  ning  thus  to  cateh  the  dietaat  stoain 
He  falls  asleep,  nc'ei  there  to  wake  again. 
And  soon  no  sound  of  charmM  words  remain. 
The  intervening  air 
Has  ceased  to  bring  them  there, 
'Ecco !  I'anion  d'tm  giomo  glorioso.' 
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THE  little  town  of  St  Bignold 
was  in  a  ferment  when,  early  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  8th  of  October, 
1812,  a  report  rang  through  it  that 
a  murder  had  been  committed 
within  its  walls.  Such  a  thiDg  had 
not  been  heard  of  for  years ;  not,  at 
all  events,  since  the  Gomte  de 
rOrme's  marriage  with  ihe  black- 
eyed  daughter  of  Lopez,  the  money- 
lender—  the  event  iiom  which  all 
the  late  great  occurrences  at  St. 
Bignold  were  dated — and  strangely 
enough  the  victim  of  the  atrocious 
deed  was  Madame  de  FOrme  herself. 

Every  one  at  St  Bignold  knew 
how  iU  that  unequal  marriage  had 
turned  out:  indeed,  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  it  was  only  for  her 
weeJth  that  the  young  handsome 
comte  had  sold  himself  to  the  high- 
tempered,  jealous  heiress?  Yet  at 
the  time  all  had  admired  his  self- 
sacri&ce,  for  it  was  well  known  that 
it  was  made  not  for  his  own  sake 
{done,  but  for  that  of  his  or^an 
sisters  and  brother,  who  withoot  it 
had  been  left  porticmless  and  uatedn- 
cated.  For  them  he  sacrificed  his 
liberty,  for  them  he  bound  kimaelf 
for  life  to  one  whose  golden  attoK!- 
tions  far  exceeded  those  •£  her 
person,  and  whose  pride,  se^^nill, 
and  jealousy,  rendered  the  ibrt  five 
years  after  their  marriage  oBfrlbn^ 
continued  succession  of  dimdB»aod! 
discomforts.  At  the  end  off  tiurt^ 
time  old  Lopez  died;  and  soon  after- 
wards it  was  announced  that  the 
Comte  de  TOrme  had  volunteersAfiar 
tiie  Bussian  campaign. 

No  one  was  astonished',  and  afi 
were  rejoiced  to  learn  that  ha  had  <^»- 
oovered  so  glorious  and  eaamplory  a 
means  of  escaping  &onx  Kbe  tfasd- 
dom  in  which  he  hiui  hfiOarto  hoen 
held;  but  they  were  nnzed,  in- 
deed, when  a  week  or  two  after  Ms 
depcuiure  the  comtesse  broke  up 
her  establishment  at  the  aistle,  and 
removed  to  the  strange  old  house  at 
St  Bignold,  bequeathed  to  her  by 
her  father. 

The  reasons  for  this  change  it  was 
difficult  to  discover,  and  no  one  had 


a  right  to  question  them.  Yet,  the 
'  Hotel  de  TOrme,'  as  the  neighbours 
had  nicknamed  old  Lopez's  dwell- 
ing-place on  his  daughter's  mar- 
liage,  was  not  the  place  likely  to  be 
selected  as  the  abode  of  a  woman  so 
proud  of  her  rank,  and  so  resolute 
in  resisting  the  shghtest  approach 
to  fisunilianty  from  any  one  she 
chose  to  consider  her  inferior. 

It  is  true  that  the  comtesse  had 
had  the  original  entrance  to  the  house 
built  up,  and  a  new  approach  made  to 
it  through  a  cul-de-sac  opening 
almost  d£ectly  into  the  better  part 
of  the  town;  and  probably  she 
imagined  that  by  this  precaution  she 
had  acquired  an  aristocratic  retire- 
ment for  her  mansion,  which  cer- 
tainly boasted  of  some  apartments 
of  good  size.  But  to  one  really 
alive  to  the  biens^ances  of  life  the 
situation  of  the  house  would  have 
caused  incessant  annoyance,  for  the 
Mn^na]  front  abutted  on  one  of  the 
wonsi  stsaets  of  St  Bignold,  in- 
hatefaid  bf  the  very  poorest  of  the 
peopfii;,  iK&flBe  windows  completely 
eonunuBeU  those  of  the  hotel. 
One  oAm  sees  such  streete  as  the 
Bu6  ^{ilvanie  in  ancient  walled 
towBSy  ndtee  the  contracted  space 
Q&Qigpd  li&a  architects  to  make  height 
late  1&»  jbce  of  breadth,  where  the 

CsIedL  lunaes  rise  to  an  immense 
ghJb,  anci  each  story  overhangs 
the  ODB  beneiiih,  until  the  upper- 
oust  ones  ahnmt  meet  in  the  centre, 
leaving  betweoB  scarce  one  narrow 
strip  of  sky,,  aiii  entirely  shutting 
oast  iS^  rays,  alf  the  joyful,  health- 
gmngsuzi.  8Mk  was  the  case  in 
iikB.JItae  Syl'mu;  and  of  course  the 
MMk  de  rOBHW'  was  as  dark  and 
cKamai  as  pwalMe,  in  spite  of  its 
carved  windiwa  and  the  really  ele- 
gant balustrades  which  ran  along 
the  narrow  ledge  of  the  third  floor, 
where  madame's  principal  apart- 
ments were  situated.  The  furniture 
and  establishment  of  the  hotel  were 
more  in  keeping  with  the  situation 
of  the  house  than  the  rank  of  its 
owner.  The  ground  floor  was  let 
oft  to  a  shoemaker,  whose  wife  took 
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charge  of  the  apartment  above  in 
which  Madame  de  TOrme  receiyed. 
the  yery  few  persons  who  yisited  her 
on  business  affiBdis  —  visitors  of 
friendship  there  neyer  were.  A  few 
stiff-backed  chairs  and  spider-legged 
tables,  with  one  or  two  tiny  squares 
of  carpet  in  the  midst  of  the  highly- 
waxed  floors,  composed  the  furniture 
of  these  desolate-looking  rooms ;  nor 
was  the  private  apartment  of  ma- 
dame  much  more  luxuriously  for-. 
Dished,  except  in  one  respect,  and 
that  oddly  enough  was  in  mirrors ! 
The  whole  chamber  seemed  lined 
witii  them.  Turn  where  you  would 
your  own  face  and  figure  met  your 
gaze,  and  the  room  seemed 
filled  to  suffocation  with  the  re- 
flected reflections  of  it  On  a 
stranger  the  effect  at  first  was  very 
startiing.  He  seemed  to  find  him- 
self in  a  crowded  room,  and  a  mo- 
ment or  two  elapsed  ere  he  dis- 
covered that  the  ideal  crowd  was 
formed  of  repeated  images  of  himself. 
There  were,  however,  no  strangers 
admitted  there  during  Madame  de 
rOrme's  life.  After  her  death  there 
were  enough,  heaven  knows ! 

The  sniall  establishment  of  this 
dreary  place  consisted,  besides  Made- 
line the  dioemaker's  wife,  of  a 
coachman  and  footman,  who  only 
entered  the  house  at  stated  hours  to 
receive  orders  for  the  day,  and  Ma- 
dame de  rOrme's  maid,  Julie,  a 
young  girl  of  twenty,  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  household  of  the  ch&teau 
who  had  accompanied  her  mistress 
to  St  Bignold. 

To  Juhe  alone  were  mtrusted  the 
mysteries  of  the  sanctum  on  the 
third  floor;  no  one  else  was  per- 
mitted to  cross  the  threshold  of  its 
izon-bound  door,  no  one  else  was 
admitted  to  the  sl^htest  degree  of 
ccmfideiioe  from  her  haughty  mis- 
tress. The  reason  of  this  confi- 
dence in  so  young  a  girl  it  had 
hitherto  been  impossible  to  fiithom, 
though  many  speculated  on  the 
strangeness  of  one  in  all  respects  so 
great  a  contrast  to  her  mistress, 
being  exempt  from  the  harsh  treat- 
ment every  one  else  had  to  bear 
from  Madame  de  I'Orme.  But  then, 
as  some  one  wisely  remarked,  '  Who 
knew  what  treatment  she  really  did 
receive?'      Old  Madeline  reported 


that  Julie  said  madame  was  very 
good  to  her;  but  that  might  or 
might  not  be;  who  could  tell?  It 
was  certain  that  Julie  always  looked 
melancholy,  and  that  betokened  no 
very  happy  home  I 

Julie's  history  was  a  sad  and 
simple  one.  Her  parents  had  died 
of  fever  when  she  was  a  mere  in&nt, 
and  the  Comte  de  I'Orme — he  was 
the  Comte  Auguste  then — ^had  taken 
pity  on  the  pretty  homeless  child, 
and  had  persuaded  his  mother  to 
have  her  brought  to  the  chdteau, 
and  educated  under  her  own  eye. 
Thus  the  little  girl  was  in  many 
things  almost  a  lady,  and  hence  per- 
haps arose  her  reserve  to  tiiose  of 
her  own  rank,  and  the  few  friend- 
ships she  made  among  tiiem.  On 
the  comte's  marriage,  Julie  was 
transferred  to  the  new  comtesse's 
care,  and  had  been  retained  in  a  con- 
fidential capacity  near  her  person 
ever  since.  Indeed  it  was  oft;^  said 
that  if  Madame  de  FOrme  cared  for 
any  one  or  trusted  any  one,  it  was 
Julie. 

Scandal-mongers  hinted  that  the 
watehful  care  she  bestowed  on  the 
orphan  might  arise  less  from  affec- 
tion than  jealousy;  that  she  was 
clever  enough  to  see  that  the  best 
chance  of  discouraging  Monsieur  de 
I'Orme's  evident  portiahty  for  the 
young  girl  was  to  keep  her  con- 
stantly under  her  own  eye.  But 
this  was  only  scandal  It  is  true 
that  in  his  lady's  presence  it  was 
impossible  for  hun  to  say  even  one 
kind  word  to  the  child  whose  life  he 
had  saved,  and  whom  he  had  hitherto 
treated  with  brotherly  kindness,  but 
that  was  all.  Tet  every  one  remarked 
that  when  Monsieur  de  I'Orme  and 
his  valet  left  the  castle  little  Julie 
looked  very  sad,  and  when  some 
time  afterwards  it  was  certain  that 
they  had  joined  the  fatal  Russian 
exx>edition  she  looked  sadder  still. 
Then  the  news  from  the  seat  of  war, 
how  eagerly  she  listened  to  it!  How 
pale  her  cheek  grew  when  a  report 
reached  St.  Bignold  that  the  division 
in  which  Monsieur  de  L'Orme 
served  had  been  exposed  to  great 
danger  at  the  passage  of  the  Nie- 
men!  How  her  pretty  eyes  filled 
with  tears  when,  in  spite  of  the  offi- 
cial bulletins  of  success  and  victory. 
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faint  nunoors  reached  France  of 
the  miseries  the  great  army  had  en- 
dured from  fatigue,  £unine  and  sick- 
ness I  And  how  the  colour  glowed 
in  her  softly-rounded  cheek  when 
the  so-called  'glorious  victory'  of 
Borodino  filled  the  puhhc  ear  with 
dehght!  What  was  it  to  Juhe 
that  thousands  had  fallen  on  either 
side?  Those  in  whom  St.  Bignold 
was  interested  were  safe.  Those? 
Nay,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Julie 
thought  only  of  one.  Ee  was  safe ! 
'  But  who  was  that  he?  The  Comte 
de  FOrme  ? 

The  good  news  caused  excitement 
even  in  Madame  de  TOrme's  cold 
bosom ;  and  when  the  dignitaries  of 
St.  Bignold  requested  her  to  preside 
at  a  grand  ball  to  be  given  in  honour 
of  the  great  event,  she  graciously 
acceded  to  their  wishes,  and  for 
once,  forsaking  her  usual  habits  of 
seclusion,  appeared  at  the  ball  in 
a  splendid  dress  and  wearing  her 
most  magnificent  jewels.  More 
than  this,  she  gave  Julie  pemussion 
to  attend  the  dvic  ball  which  was 
to  take  place  the  succeeding  even- 
ing at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  same  great  victory. 
Julie  was  charmed  at  the  thought 
of  going.    '  She  had  never  been  at  a 

Subhc  ball  before,'  she  told  Made- 
ne,  '  and  had  not  danced,  actually 
not  danced  since— since  monsieur  left 
the  chateau.  But  at  this  ball  she 
should  dance,  and  with  a  hght  heart 
too,  for  there  would  be  no  more 
battles,  or  famine,  or  misery  now, 
would  there  ?  The  road  to  Moscow 
was  open,  x)eople  said;  the  fiilse 
Bussians  were  already  at  our  Em- 
peror's feet,  and  so  the  army  must 
return  very  soon.  Ah  yes!  she 
should  eigoy  the  ball  so  much !' 

Such  was  Jidie's  confidence  to  her 
only  friend,  as,  after  madame's  de- 
parture for  the  ball,  she  lingered  a 
moment  on  the  threshold  of  the 
heavy  door  of  division  ere  closing  it 
between  herself  and  the  outer  world 
till  her  mistress's  return. 

Poor  Juhe !  On  the  very  night  on 
which  ^e  had  promised  herself  so 
much  ex^yment  she  sat  alone  in  a 
prison  cell,  accused  of  murdering 
her  benefiftctress,  and  without  the 
shghtest  hope  of  clearing  herself 
&om  the  imputation. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

'Oh  that  I  had  one  Mend,  one 
counsellor  in  my  great  need !'  she 
exclaimed  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
sorrow ;  '  but  I  have  none,  not  one. 
Would  to  God  I  had  been  tiie  victim 
and  not  madame!  It  would  have 
been  a  moment's  pang  and  then 
peace.  But  this  hopeless  waiting — 
this  shameful  death!  And  Louis, 
even  Louis  will  never  know  that  I 
die  innocent!' 

This  last  thought  was  agony 
indeed.  '  Louis  to  believe  her  guilty 
of  such  a  Clime!'  and  burying  her 
&ce  in  her  claq)ed  hands,  she  wept 
as  if  her  heart  were  breaking. 

A  touch  on  the  shoulder  and  the 
sound  of  a  famih'ar  voice  roused  bar 
from  her  stupor  of  grief,  and 
glancing  up  with  a  startled  air  at 
tiie  sp^er,  she  recognized  the  old 
priest  who  bad  known  her  from 
childhood. 

'  Take  comfort,  my  daughter,'  he 
said,  '  and  trust  in  God  to  nelp  yon. 
Bemember  that  though  a  mother 
may  forget  her  child.  He  never  for- 
sakes those  who  trust  in  Him.' 

Julie  sank  at  the  feet  of  the  good 
old  man. 

'  Oh  mon  p^,  I  thank  you  for 
those  blessed  words.  And  yet  there 
is  so  much  against  me  that— that 
though  God  may  know  my  inno- 
cence, and  you  also  may  beheve  it, 
those  stem  judges  will  not' 

'  Calm  yourself,  my  child,  and  tell 
me  how  it  all  happened.  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  help  you  to  prove 
your  innocence,  but  to  be  able  to  do 
this  you  must  have  no  concealments 
from  me.' 

'  Indeed,  I  shall  tell  you  every- 
thing, for  I  have  no  real  crime  to 
confess,  mon  p^re,  only  one  little 
fiault;  but  oh  I  what  misery  that 
has  brought!'  and  sobs  checked  her 
utterance. 

The  good  old  priest  allowed  her 
emotion  to  have  its  way  for  a  time, 
and  when  she  regained  her  com- 
posure she  told  him  the  whole 
truth. 

After  leaving  Madeline  and  caie- 
fally  closing  Ihe  door  of  communi- 
cation between  herself  and  the  under 
part  of  the  house,  Julie  had  re- 
entered  the  oomt^sse's  apartment 
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and  availed  herself  of  the  few  hours 
of  leisure  afforded  by  her  absence  to 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
simple  white  muslin  dress  she  in- 
tended to  wear  at  the  ciyic  ball. 
When  the  dress  was  complete  an 
allowable  Tanity  induced  her  to  izy 
it  on ;  and  as  she  marked  the  grace- 
ful folds  in  which  it  fell  round  her 
really  elegant  figure,  the  thought 
occurred  to  her  that,  perhaps,  a  very 
few  weeks  only  might  elapse  before 
she  should  again  wear  a  white  dress 
along  with  her  oouronne  de  marine, 
and  should  kneel  with  Louis  before 
the  altar  in  the  dear  old  chapel  at 
beautiful  de  FOrme. 

'  With  Louis,  my  daughter?''  said 
IVither  Sylvestze,  interrupting  the 
naive  relation. 

'  Ah,  mon  p^re,  you  must  remember 
Louis,  monsieur's  own  valet?'  she 
said,  quickly.  '  You  cannot  have 
forgotten  my  Louis?  As  children, 
we  were  always  together,  and  after- 
wards we  used  to  dance  together  on 
f^te  days.  When  he  left  de  FOrme 
with  monsieur  I  thought  my  heart 
would  break ;  but  we  both  Imew  he 
ought  to  go,  and  he  went' 

'  Ah,  yes,  I  remember.' 

'  I  knew  you  could  not  forget 
him  V  she  said,  with  eagerness.  '  He 
came  back  to  see  me,  you  know,  one 
little  hour  before  he  went  with  mon- 
sieur to  that  terrible  Bussia;  and 
since  then  he  has  written  once  or 
twice  to  poor  Julie.  It  was  not 
wrong  to  receive  his  letters,  was  it, 
mon  p^re?'  and  she  raised  her 
pleading  dovelike  eyes  to  the  old 
man's  &ce. 

'  No,  my  daughter,'  he  answered, 
gently,  as  he  laid  his  tremulous  hand 
on  her  head.  '  Go  on.  You  thought 
of  Louis  and  your  bridal  dress  ?' 

'  Yes.  But  by-and-by  more  sinful 
thoughts  came  into  my  mind;  for 
my  eyes  chancing  to  faM  on  a  beau- 
tiftd  cachemire  madame  had  worn 
in  the  morning,  I  wondered  how 
Louis  would  like  to  see  such  a 
pretty  thing  on  my  shoulders,  and 
then  I  put  it  on  to  see  how  it  would 
suit  my  white  dress ;  and  it  looked 
80  lovely  that  I  turned  firom  one 
mirror  to  another  to  admire  myself 
in  it  And  tiien  I-^I  began  to  wish 
I  were  a  rich  lady,  and  could  wear 
cachemires  every  day.    And  when 


once  that  thought  took  possession 
of  me  I  went  on.  I  took  the  ear- 
rings madame  had  taken  out  when 
she  made  her  grande  toilette,  and 
£EU5tened  them  in  my  ears;  I  hung 
her  gold  chain  round  my  neck  and 
clasped  her  bracelets  round  my 
wrists;  and  at  the  sight  of  every 
new  ornament  the  wicked  thought 
of  longing  to  be  a  lady  got  more 
and  more  hold  of  me,  till  at  last  I 
laughed  aloud  at  my  delight.  The 
sound  seemed  to  echo  on  the  still- 
ness of  the  room,  and  I  almost  be- 
lieved that  it  was  not  my  own  Toioe 
alone  that  had  so  strange  an  effect 
upon  me.  I  shuddered,  I  knew  not 
wny,  and  at  last  worked  myself  up 
to  such  a  pitch  of  terror  that,  as  I 
glanced  uneaoly  at  the  mirror  before 
me,  I  almost  fimded  that  I  saw  a 
man's  &ce  peering  at  me  from  between 
the  closed  curtains  of  the  window 
behind  me.  I  shudder  still  when  I 
think  how  terrified  I  felt  when  I 
remembered  how  lonely  and  unpro- 
tected I  was.  But  the  very  excess 
of  my  terror  checked  my  screams, 
and  I  stood  quite  still  before  t^ 
mirror,  trying  to  convince  myself 
that  the  momentary  glimpse  of  that 
&ce  was  only  a  phantom  raised  up 
by  my  conscience  to  punish  my 
vanity.  And  by-and-by  I  began  to 
recollect  how  impossible  it  was  that 
any  one  could  gain  access  to  the 
room,  whose  only  entrance  was 
through  my  own  chamber,  which 
was  only  reached  from  the  staircase 
with  that  heavy  iron-bound  door  al- 
ways kept  so  carefully  fastened. 
And  as  to  the  windows,  they  were 
forty  or  fifty  feet  from  the  ground. 
As  I  reflected  thus,  my  fears  became 
quieted,  and  hastily  unfiBtstening  the 
chain  and  bracelets,  I  replaced  them 
in  the  trinket  drawer.  I  then  took 
off  the  cachemire,  folded  it  carefully, 
and  put  it  away,  that  I  might  no 
longer  have  my  thoughts  engrossed 
by  its  lovely  colour.  And  when 
this  was  done,  I  changed  my  dress 
and  took  up  the  embroidery  madame 
had  left  me  to  finish.  There  was 
one  thing,  however,  which  I  quite 
forgot— the  earrings!  It  was  pure 
forgetfulness,  mon  pdro,  leaving 
them  in  my  ears,  but  they  will  not 
believe  that  it  was  so,  and  they 
found  them    there,  and  that  you 
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know  was  greatly  against  me/    Sh6 

gaosed  a  moment  and  then  continued 
erhisiory. 

'  Perhaps  it  was  because  these 
&tal  rings  were  still  in  my  ears; 
perhaps,  that  I  had  real  cause  for 
my  terror;  but,  in  spite  of  every 
effort,  I  could  not  keep  my  thoughts 
quiet  as  I  sat  at  my  work.  The 
mirrors  seemed  to  reflect  and  reflect 
again  the  light  of  my  little  lamp  as 
I  had  never  seen  them  do  before; 
strange  ghostly  lights  and  shadows 
appeared  to  flit  through  the  room, 
and  whenever  I  chanced  to  look  up, 
I  was  haunted  by  the  dread  of  again 
seeing  the  &oe  I  had  imagined  peer- 
ing behind  the  window-curtains. 
At  last,  I  could  endure  the  uncer- 
tainty no  longer,  and  I  forced  myself 
to  look  behind  every  curtain  in  the 
room.  It  was  very  difficult  to  gain 
the  necessary  courage,  but  I  did  it, 
and  found — nothing;  nothing  but 
thick  darkness.' 

'  And  then,  my  child  T 

'  Ah !  then  madame  came  home 
very  tired  and  very — '  she  paused, 
then  added  ingenuously,  '  People 
are  often  a  little  irritable  when  they 
are  tired,  and  madame  complained 
that  I  hurt  her  in  arranging  her 
hair  for  the  night;  and  perhaps  I 
did,  for  I  was  very  sleepy.  But, 
thank  God !  she  said  "  Good  night, 
God  bless  you,  my  child !"  before  I 
left  her.  That  is  such  a  comfort  to 
me  now  1' 

The  rest  of  the  story  was  more 
briefly  told.  Julie  slept  late  the 
morning  after  the  ball,  and  when 
she  awoke  she  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  door  of  communica- 
tion between  her  room  and  that  of 
her  mistress  ^ajs  still  closed. 
Madame  de  TOrme  was  in  the  habit 
of  bolting  it  every  night  after 
Julie  left  her,  but  by  an  inge- 
nious mechanical  contrivance  could, 
when  she  wished  it,  withdraw  the 
bolt  without  rising  from  bed,  and 
in  the  morning  it  wajs  generally 
unfGUstened.  When  this  was  not  the 
case  a  single  tap  at  the  door  was 
enough  to  break  the  h'ght  sleep  of 
the  comtesse.  But  to-day  it  was 
not  so.  Again  and  again  Julie  re- 
peated the  summons  without  re- 
ceiving an  answer.  Ten  o'clock 
struck,   half-past    ten,    and    there 


was  no  sound  in  the  chamber. 
Eleven  came,  and  Julie,  alarmed  at 
the  length  of  her  mistress's  slum- 
bers, determined  on  a  desperate 
step  to  relieve  her  anxiety.  She 
could  obtain  no  assistance  from 
witliout^  for  the  key  of  the  stair- 
case-door was  in  her  mistress's 
possession.  She  was  therefore  a 
prisoner  in  her  own  room,  from 
which  there  was  but  one  mode  of 
egress,  and  that  so  perilous  that 
only  her  present  circumstances 
could  have  induced  her  to  attempt 
it  Her  window  and  those  of  the 
next  room  opened  on  a  very  narrow 
balcony,  or  rather  ledge  of  stone, 
and  along  this  ledge  it  was  barely 
possible  for  her  to  creep,  and  by 
means  of  the  key  of  her  own  win- 
dow, which  accident  had  previously 
taught  her  fitted  the  others  also, 
make  her  way  into  Madame  de 
rOrme's  chamber.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous attempt;  one  too  which,  if 
sucoessfol,  might  draw  down  upon 
her  her  mistress's  anger.  Still  she 
would  willingly  risk  that,  if  she 
were  sure  that  the  balcony  could  bear 
her  weight.  How  fiail  it  looked! 
And  so  high  from  the  ground  that 
if  she  fell—!  Her  head  grew  giddy 
at  the  thought,  but  she  was  a  brnve, 
unselfish  girl,  and  her  anxiety  on 
Madame  de  I'Orme's  account  nerved 
her  to  dare  the  perilous  passage. 
As  she  stepped  cautiously  m>m  tiie 
window  she  almost  gave  up  the 
project  in  despair.  The  ledge  was 
scarce  two  feet  wide,  the  balustrade 
that  guarded  it  oi]dy  eighteen  inches 
high ;  but  she  resolutely  turned  her 
eyes  &om  the  abyss  beneath,  and 
with  the  key  in  her  hand  reached 
the  other  window  in  safety.  But 
the  key  was  unnecessary,  tiie  win- 
dow wafi — open!  The  start  occa- 
sioned by  this  discovery  almost 
caused  her  to  overbalance  herself, 
but  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion taught  her  to  clutch  at  the 
window -frame  for  support.  She 
regained  her  equilibrium,  thrust 
aside  the  closed  curtain,  and  entered 
the  room. 

All  was  still  as  death ;  but  as  she 
glanced  hastily  round  she  jwrceived 
that  the  secretaire  where  Madame 
de  rOnne  kept  her  money  and  va- 
luable papers  was  open,  and  rifled 
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of  its  contents ;  tbo  jewel-casket  left 
last  night  on  the  dressing-table  was 
gone,  and  the  wardrobes  also  were 
open,  bnt  apparently  tmtouched. 
Could  this  have  been  done  without 
rousing  so  light  a  sleeper  as  her 
mistress  ?  A  new  fear  fell  upon  her 
as  she  felt  this  was  impossible,  and 
with  a  tremulous  step  ^e  advanced 
towards  the  bed.  The  curtams  at 
its  head  were  drawn  as  she  was 
accustomed  to  find  them  in  a  morn- 
ing, the  bed-clothes  were  unruffled. 
Nothing  in  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
bed  gave  token  of  violence,  and  yet 
she  hesitated  to  withdraw  tlie  dra- 
pery. 

'Madame,  it  is  very  late,'  she 
whispered.  There  was  no  answer. 
She  repeated  the  words  in  a  louder 
tone,  and  at  length  ventured  to 
touch  the  hand  that  lay  placidly 
outside  the  coverlet.  Its  touch  was 
sufficient  —  that  chilling  peculiar 
touch  which  nothing  but  D^th  can 
give.  She  tore  the  curtain  aside — 
tiiie  sight  paralyzed  her. 

Madame  de  TOrme  was  mur- 
dered, foully  murdered,  as  Hazael 
murdered  his  master.  A  thick 
towel,  used  by  the  comtesse  in  her 
morning  bath,  had  been  soaked  in 
water  and  pressed  down  on  the 
sleeper's  &ce,  so  that  suffocation 
had  ensued,  and  that  so  suddenly, 
that  she  appeeured  to  have  passed 
from  slumber  to  death  without  a 
struggle. 

Julie  removed  the  cloth  and 
gazed  with  tearful  eyes  on  the  al- 
tered countenance.  The  generous 
feeUngs  of  youth  forgot  the  &ults  of 
the  dead,  and  remembered  only  that 
she  had  sheltered  and  protected  her 
— an  orphan.  And  now  who  would 
protect  her?  Protect  her!  ah! 
heavens,  who  would  believe  that  she 
had  no  port  in  tiiis  great,  this  terri- 
ble crime?  Like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, the  full  danger  of  her  position 
darted  across  her  mind.  Every  sus- 
picion was  against  her,  nothing  was 
m  her  &vour. 

The  result  showed  the  truth  of 
her  fears.  Every  circumstance 
combined  to  prove  her  guilt  Even 
Madeline,  the  person  first  sum- 
moned to  her  aid,  could  only  say 
that  '  It  was  a  sad  pity  Mademoi- 
selle Jidie  had  been  so  imprudent 


She  might  be  innocent,  but  it  was 
strange  that  she  should  have  ma- 
dame's  earrings  on ;  and  one  could 
not  but  confess  that  the  mode  of  ma- 
dame's  death  was  one  which  could 
have  been  effected  by  a  child.  And 
Mademoiselle  Julie  was  the  only 
person  in  her  mistress's  confidence, 
and  it  must  have  required  one  who 
knew  where  her  valuables  were  and 
where  she  kept  her  keys— under  her 
pillow  it  seemed — ^to  select  only  the 
valuables  and  jewels,  and  articles  of 
small  bulk,  and  leave  all  that  was 
heavy  and  useless.  True,  these 
things  were  not  found  among  Julie's 
little  possessions,  but  a  man  in  one 
of  the  opposite  houses  had  seen  her 
pass  along  the  balcony,  and  she  did 
it  with  such  apparent  ease  that  one 
could  not  but  feel  that  what  was 
done  once  might  have  been  done 
fifty  times.' 

In  short,  the  mass  of  evidence 
was  so  conclusive  against  Julie,  that 
the  popular  voice  which  had  lately 
spoken  of  her  as  the  victim  of  a 
high-tempered  woman's  harshness, 
now  considered  nothing  bad  enough 
for  the  ungrateful  girl,  and  she 
might  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  infuriated  crowd  had  she  not 
been  rescued  from  them  by  the  offi- 
cers of  justice. 

Father  Sylvestre  listened  to  every 
I)articu]ar  with  unflagging  attention, 
and  every  now  and  &en  put  perti- 
nent questions  to  Julie,  intended  to 
shake  her  testimony  in  her  own 
favour  were  it  ix)6sible  she  had 
attempted  to  deceive  him.  But  she 
never  swerved  from  the  simple  un- 
varnished truth,  and  when  she  came 
to  the  end  she  said  simply,  'And 
now  can  you  save  me  ?' 

He  shook  his  head.  'The  evi- 
dence against  you  is  strong,'  he  said, 
gravely.  '  God  alone  can  make  you  a 
way  through  this  tangled  thicket 
But  trust  in  Him  whatever  befiillB 
you,  remembering  always  that  this 
life  is  not  the  end  of  all ;  that  there 
is  another  world  where  righteous 
judgment  is  given ;  and  there,  if  not 
here,  you  will  be  acquitted  of  this 
crime.' 

'  Ah !  mon  p^re,  I  would  bear  all 
willingly  but  for  my  Louis.  It  will 
cause  him  such  bitter  grief  to  be- 
lieve his  Julie  a  criminal.' 
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'  I  shall  myself  clear  you  to  Louis 
if  you  are  not  acquitted  by  your 
judges,  my  daughter.'  And  cheered 
by  this  promise  and  by  the  good  old 
man's  blessing,  Julie  laid  her 
down  on  her  prison  couch  and 
slept. 

Through  Father  Sylvestre's  in- 
fluence the  trial  was  delayed  for 
many  weeks,  in  the  hope  that  the 
popular  prejudice  against  Jidie 
would  pass  away,  or  that  some  acci- 
dent might  offer  a  clue  by  which  to 
tiace  out  the  real  murderer. 

The  latter  hope  was  disappointed, 
but  the  former  was  soon  effected  by 
the  growing  interest  in  the  close  of 
the  &tal  Eussian  campaign,  and  the 
return  by  twos  and  threes  of  the 
surviyors.  In  these  matters  of  pub- 
lic interest  Julie  had  been  almost 
forgotten  by  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Bignold,  when  a  rumour  arose  that 
Monsieur  de  TOrme  had  escaped  the 
many  dangers  of  the  war,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  returning  to  the  cha- 
teau. If  such  were  the  case,  would 
it  not  be  an  insult  to  him  to  find 
that  no  steps  had  been  taken  to 
avenge  his  wife's  murder  ?  The  trial 
must  be  no  longer  delayed.  It  took 
place.  Every  one  knows  that  in 
France  such  matters  are  very  diffe- 
rently conducted  from  what  Ihey  are 
with  us.  There  no  warning  is  given 
to  the  prisoner  to  beware  lest  he 
implicate  himself  by  any  confession. 
On  ^e  contrary,  all  means  are  em- 
ployed by  leading  questions  and 
cross-examinations  to  draw  from  the 
supposed  criminal  anything  that 
may  lead  to  his  conviction,  and  poor 
Jidie's  artless  answers  served  rather 
to  fix  than  to  remove  the  imputa- 
tions against  her. 

The  trial  ended  in  her  convic- 
tion. 

All  hope  was  over  now;  but 
Father  Sylvestre's  teaching  had  not 
been  in  vain,  and  though  doomed  to 
a  shameful  and  undeserved  death, 
Julie  bore  her  fate  so  meekly  yet  so 
bravely,  that  even  the  stem  officers 
of  the  Court  gave  way  when  they 
saw  the  look  of  patient  resignation 
that  rested  on  that  sweet  face.  As 
for  the  populace,  its  mood  had 
changed  once  more.  They  now  re- 
gretted the  fate  they  had  invoked 
upon  her,  and  crowded  round  the 


door  by  which  she  was  to  pass  out 
to  express  their  sympathy  and  com- 
miseration. But  for  Father  Syl- 
vestre's aid,  the  efforts  of  Ihe  offi- 
cials had  scarcely  availed  to  save  her 
from  the  pressure  of  the  fickle 
crowd.  At  last  a  passage  was  made 
for  her  amid  their  ranks,  and  she 
had  almost  reached  the  door  of  her 
prison,  when  a  man  rushed  forward, 
and,  flinging  himself  straight  in  her 
pftth, exclaimed,  'Julie,  my  Julie!' 
m  such  accents  of  gri^  that  it  did 
not  require  her  sudden  paleness,  or 
her  agonized  whisper  of  '  Louis,'  to 
remind  Father  Sylvestre  that  the 
toil-worn  soldier  before  him  was  the 
girl's  lover. 

CHAPTER  m. 

The  explanations  that  followed  this 
terrible  meeting,  the  sympatiiy  of  the 
crowd,  the  misery  of  Louis,  may  be 
imagined,  but  fortunately  for  both 
him  and  Julie  neither  his  natimd 
temper  nor  his  late  habits  of  life 
were  of  a  kind  to  lead  him  to  despair 
easily. 

'Julie  is  innocent,  and  must  be 
proved  so,'  was  his  ready  answer, 
when  the  old  priest  endeavoured  to 
make  him  submit  to  his  fate.  'I 
shall  save  her  even  yet.  I  feel  it— I 
am  certain  of  it.  Give  me  but  three 
days  more  of  that  precious  life  and 
1 1^11  save  her.' 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  but 
promised  to  do  his  utmost,  and  the 
lxx)n  was  readily  granted  to  the 
united  prayers  of  tiie  good  &ther 
and  of  tne  gallant  soldier,  who  had 
gone  through  that  dreadful  cam- 
paign. Louis,  however,  scarcely 
waited  to  hear  that  it  was  granted 
before  he  set  energetically  to  work 
to  track  out  the  truth.  He  gained 
admission  to  the  Hotel  de  I'Orme 
— ^he  examined  every  part  of  it,  as  if 
still  expecting  to  find  traces  of  the 
murderer — he  opened  the  windows 
one  by  one— he  passed  as  Julie  had 
done  along  the  narrow  ledge  outside 
them,  and  paused  as  she  had  done  at 
the  open  window  of  the  mirrored 
boudoir. 

'  You  have  foxmd  something,  my 
friend?'  said  the  sergeant  of  police 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  his 
search.  '  It  does  not,  however,  seem 
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of  much  consequence/  he  added,  as 
he  retnnied  the  fragment  of  a  small 
steel  insfrmnent  which  Louis  had 
discovered  still  sticking  in  the  back 
of  tile  window.  '  She  used  it,  I  sup- 
pose, to  force  back  the  bolt  It 
looks  like  the  sharp  point  of  a  pair 
of  scissors/ 

'No/  said  Louis,  quietly,  'it  is 
part  of  a  graver's  tool.  Not  a  very 
&ely  instrument  to  be  found  in  a 
woman's  repository ;  and,  trifling  as 
it  is,  it  may  be  a  clue  to  what  I 
want  Are  there  many  engravers 
atStBignold's?' 

'  Let  me  see.     Engravers  ?    No, 
only  one ;  Clement  Lebrun  by  name.' 
'I  seem  to  have  heard  of  him 
before/ 

'  Probably/  replied  the  sergeant, 
diily.  '  It  was  he  who  saw  Mademoi- 
selle JuHe  x)ass  along  the  balcony.' 
'  Then  he  lives  close  by?' 
'  Tes,  and  no.  It  is  a  good  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  by  the  road  to  reach 
the  Hue  Sylvaine,  and  yet/  pointing 
out  of  the  window, '  that  is  ms  house 
light  opposite.' 

Louis  gave  a  start  as  he  said  this, 
and  leaned  far  out  of  the  window, 
as  if  he  longed  to  clear  the  narrow 
space  between  at  a  bound,  then 
drawing  back  examined  the  balcony 
more  minutely  than  before. 

'You  have  an  idea,  my  friend/ 
again  suggested  the  sergeant 
'  I  have.' 
'And  I  also.' 

Louis  looked  keenly  at  his  com- 
i)anion,  but  could  read  nothing  in 
fds  imperturbable  countenance.  'Let 
us  se^  this  Lebrun/  he  said  at 
last. 

'He  is  not  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with/  said  the  sergeant 

'  Nor  am  1/  was  the  cahn,  decided 
answer. 

After  tracing  several  intricate 
wind^g  stieets  they  reached  the 
Bue  Sylvaine,  and  entered  Lebrun's 
house,  in  everything  a  contrast  to 
that  tibey  had  just  quitted.  It  was 
as  much  crowded  with  human  beings 
as  the  Hotel  de  I'Orme  was  deserted ; 
as  full  of  life  and  sound  as  the  other 
was  empty  of  all  but  fearfdl  me- 
mories. 

Lebrun  received  them  coldly  but 
courteously,  and  learning  from  the 
sergeant  that  Louis  was  a  friend  of 


the  de  FOrme  family,  and  desirous 
to  know  all  he  could  tell  of  the 
murder,  he  gave  his  story  calmly 
and  succinctiy. 

'  All  he  knew/  he  said, '  was  that, 
when  sitting  at  work  the  morning 
after  the  murder,  he  had  been  at- 
tracted by  seeing  a  girl  step  out  from 
the  opposite  window,  and,  walking 
along  the  narrow  ledge,  enter  the  one 
adjoining  it.  It  had  struck  him  at 
the  time  as  peculiar,  and  on  hearing 
of  the  murder  he  naturally  mentioned 
what  he  had  seen.' 

'  And  you  could  speak  with  autho- 
rity/ said  the  sergetuit ;  '  for,  though 
Madame  de  I'Orme's  house  is  some 
distance  from  this  by  the  road,  I 
should  say  that  her  windows  were 
within  thirty  feet  of  yours.  What 
say  you.  Monsieur  Louis?' 

'  Thirty/  said  Louis,  leaning  out 
of  the  wide  casement,  to  do  which 
more  easily  he  removed  a  pot  of 
flowers  which  stood  against  the 
balustrade.  'I  should  say  twenty 
was  nearer  the  mark.' 

'  I  never  measured  the  distance/ 
said  the  engraver,  sullenly. 

His  change  of  tone  ciruck  both 
the  sergeant  and  Louis,  but  neither 
spoke  in  return,  although  each  de- 
voted himself  to  a  carefal  examina- 
tion of  Lebrun's  premises ;  Louis  by 
removing  the  flower-pots  in  the  bal- 
cony one  by  one  and  examining  the 
upper  edge  of  the  balustrade,  the 
sergeant  by  scanning  closely  but 
unobtrusively  the  furniture  of  the 
workshop.  There  were  only  two 
things  which  seemed  to  either  sus- 
picious ;  but  as  they  tallied  with  the 
idea  that  had  occuired  to  both  they 
observed  them  minutely.  One  was, 
that  the  plants  in  the  window  were 
far  more  valuable  than  seemed  con- 
sistent with  the  poverty  of  the  en- 
graver ;  the  other  that,  besides  the 
various  things  essential  to  his  trade, 
there  was  a  veiy  long  plank  of  wood 
leaning  against  the  wall  in  the 
darkest  comer  of  the  room.  The 
sei^eant  also  perceived  that  Lebrun's 
eyes  fdrtively  followed  his  as  they 
rested  inquisitively  on  the  hidden 
plank. 

'  Have  you  any  more  questions  to 
ask  me,  gentlemen  ?'  the  engraver  at 
last  saul,  in  a  tone  that  had  less  of 
courtesy  than  the  words  he  used. 
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'  for  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  daylight.' 

'Yes/  said  Louis,  turning  from 
the  window.  '  I  wish  you  to  tell  me 
what  use  you  make  of  this  V  select- 
ing a  particular  tool  from  those  that 
were  lying  on  the  table. 

'  It  is  a  graver/  said  the  man  at 
once. 

'I  thought  so;  and  this  is  one 
also,  is  it  not  r  and  he  took  from  his 
pocket  the  fragment  he  had  foimd 
at  the  Hotel  de  TOrme. 

'  It  seems  so/  stammered  Lebrun, 
growing  suddenly  pale ;  but  added 
quickly, '  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?' 

'  Because  I  wish  to  know  whether 
it  is  yours?' 

Bdbre  he  could  make  up  his  mind 
how  to  answer  the  apparently  simple, 
butevideoitlyembanassing  question, 
the  sergeant  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder.  'Mon  ami/  he  said,  'I 
have  measured  the  plaiik  in  the  cor- 
ner of  your  chamber.  I  find  it  is 
twenty  feet  long.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  remove  one  or  two  of  your 
beautifid  flowers,  and,  resting  it  on 
the  part  of  the  balustrade  already 
broken,  thrust  it  across  the  street 
towards  the  Hotel  de  I'Orme?  It 
seems  to  me  it  will  iind  a  resting- 

C'  ce  on  the  broken  part  of  the 
ustrade  opposite  madome's  cham- 
ber window.  What  think  you, 
Monsieur  Louis  ?' 

During  this  courteous  address 
Lebrun's  paleness  changed  to  some- 
thing stiU  more  ghastiy  —  a  grey 
hue,  like  that  of  death ;  and  when,  a 
moment  afterwards,  the  sergeant, 
suddenly  changing  his  tone,  said, 
'Clement  Lebrun,  I  arrest  you  as 
the  murderer  of  Madame  de  I'Orme/ 
he  made  no  effort  to  refute  the  accu- 
sation, but  with  the  calnmess  of  de- 
spair permitted  the  arrest  to  take 
place.  Little  more  was  necessary  to 
prove  Lebrun's  guilt  and  Julie's 
innocence.  As  Louis  had  said,  the 
finding  of  the  broken  graver,  though 
a  trifle,  was  the  clue  to  the  whole 
mystery.    The  position  of  Lebrun's 


house,  as  respected  the  Hotel  de 
rOrme,  naturally  suggested  to  a 
military  eye  the  possible  means  of 
passing  from  one  to  another,  which 
the  broken  edge  of  the  carved  balus- 
trade on  either  side  confirmed.  The 
rest  was  eag[y,  and  was  m^de  certain 
by  the  confession  of  the  murderer. 
He  had  long  resolved  to  possess 
himself  of  the  jewels  and  money 
which  Madame  de  FOrme  was  said 
to  keep  in  her  own  chamber,  and 
had  intended  to  secrete  himself  there 
during  her  absence  at  the  ball  and 
secure  his  booty  at  leisure.  Juhe's 
presence  had  prevented  him.  His 
was  the  feuse  die  had  seen  in  the 
mirror;  and  her  uncansdous  inter- 
ference with  his  projects  then  had 
suggested  to  him  afterwards  the 
fiendish  idea  of  turning  ihe  suspicion 
of  the  murder  on  her.  His  success 
had  been  more  complete  than  he  had 
dared  to  hope.  But  it  is  sddom  in- 
deed that,  to  use  a  Scotch  expression, 
a  murderer  is  not '  so  left  to  hinoself ' 
as  to  leave  one  fatal  clue  to  his  crime 
where  all  else  has  been  concealed 
with  consummate  ability.  In  Le- 
brun's case  there  were  two—the 
broken  tool  and  the  plank  of  wood 
by  which  he  had  bridged  over  the 
abyss.  But  for  this  oversight  on  his 
part  the  innocent  must  have  suffered 
for  the  guilty. 

A  month  later  and  Julie's  love 
dream  was  fulfilled.  Kneeling  in 
her  white  dress  before  the  aitsff  of 
the  chapel  of  the  chateau,  the  wreath 
of  orange-flowers  on  her  head,  and 
Monsieur  de  I'Orme  himself  honour- 
ing the  ceremony  by  his  presence, 
she  became  the  wife  of  her  &ithful 
Louis ;  and  eadi  was  dearer  to  the 
other  because  each  had,  though  in 
such  different  circumstances,  stood 
face  to  fsiOb  with  the  grim  king  of 
terrors.  Death,  and  been  rescued 
from  him  by  an  arm  more  mighisr 
still,  in  whom  both  had  trusted  even 
when  hope  had  ahnoBt  become  de- 
spair. 

M.M.B. 


IT  was  Sir  Guy  and  the  I^dy  Clare, 
In  a  boat  on  the  take  so  blue : 
She  voa  a  lad;  eoceedJDgly  fiur. 
And  be  a  young  kni^t,  ^Unt^  bold,  debouuaire. 
And  loving,  and  loyal,  and  trae. 

Bir  Guy  bad  been  rowing,  bnt  rested  now 

To  brenlhe  forth  sweet  words  of  love ; 
And  he  prayed  her  with  many  an  ardent  vow 
That  if  sne  loved  him,  she  would  allow 
Him  to  wear  as  a  token  her  glove. 

The  lady  was  coy,  and  she  said  yea  and  nay, 

Bnt  who  can  a  lover  withstand  ? 
So  she  drew  off  her  glare,  and  with  a,  half  sigh. 
She  bade  him  continue  her  true  knight  for  aye. 

And  he  gratefully  kissed  her  white  hand. 

To  his  heart  the  dear  tiny  trophy  he  presaed, 

Ere  he  took  up  the  oars  again. 
And  this  thought  his  soul  in  its  gladnees  possessed : 
'  By  all  noble  deeds  shall  my  love  be  expressed, 

Di  words  to  declare  it  is  vain !' 

The  day  it  was  warm,  and  the  sun  was  high. 
And  the  blushing  young  I^y  Clare 

Leaned  over  the  boat  side  langmdly, 

In  my  sparkling  First  ax  it  rippled  by 
To  cool  ber  hand  ao  foir. 
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Bnt  gadden  a  scream,  and  a  cry  of  woe, 

'  r ve  lost  it,  'tis  gone,  oh  Guy ! 
My  Second,  my  Second !  I  loved  it  so 


No  sense  of  my  Whole  did  that  brave  knight  know, 

But  ere  you  could  count,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five. 
He  had  pulled  off  his  coat,  and  prepared  for  a  dive, 
,  Alas  r  'twas  the  tiuow  of  a  die ! 

Down  plunged  he  as  deep  as  a  diving  bell, 

(He  was  a  diving  beau) ; 
But  idack  the  day  that  I  should  tell ! 
He  dived,  not  wisely,  but  too  well. 

And,  like  truth,  he  stopped  below. 

Young  maidens,  take  warning  by  La4f  Clare ; 

^  simmier  don't  hope  to  be  cold ; 
Bemember  one  gk)ve  will  not  serve  fov  ^  pair ; 
Of  boatiiig  with  gallant  young  men  ^fi!^«ie ; 
But  if  a  true  love  they  do  really  djffJMpgti  ■ 

Xhen,  don't  throw  them  over  {(^  gc^  \ 

ILL. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Befobe  Dinnsb  at  Kempstowe. 


Let  us  employ  the  quiet  hour  be- 
fore dinner,  by  taking  a  corres^nd- 
ing  liber^  with  the  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Kempstowe  to  that  we 
have  already  taken  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Let  us  follow  them,  that  is,  to  the 
privacy  of  their  chambers.  The 
first  room  into  which  we  glance  is 
that  of  Mrs.  Ponsonby.  She  is  not 
there,  and  her  lord  is  sitting  in 
a  deUdously  sleep-inducing  chair, 
awaiting  her  return;  for  ^e  had 
been  hastily  summoned  to  welcome 
a  guest  who  arrived  while  the  party 
were  out  riding.  Fred  Ponsonby 
looks  a  little  impatient,  for  he  is 
anxious  to  hear  the  report  his  wife 
will  give  of  her  almost  stranger 
guest,  whom  she  has  hitherto  only 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  in 
London  crowds.  Availing  ourselves 
of  one  of  the  many  privileges  invi- 
sibUily  bestows,  we  will  follow  Mrs. 
Ponsonby  to  the  dressing-room  of 
Miss  Thwaites. 


Seated  on  a  little  couch  is  Mrs. 
Ponsonby,  still  in  her  habit ;  she  has 
removed  her  hat,  which  she  holds, 
together  with  her  whip  and  gloves, 
in  one  hand,  while  tne  other  one 
rests  on  the  arm  of  a  young  lady 
who  is  sitting  by  her  side  with  an 
embarrassed  air,  and  whom  Mrs. 
Ponsonby  is  gently  endeavouring, 
by  word  and  gesture,  to  reassure. 
I^actly  opposite  to  Miss  Thwaites 
is  seated  a  middle-aged  lady,  of  a 
severely  neat  aspect;  the  latter, 
though  rigidly  calm  outwardly,  can- 
not be  so  inwardly, 'for  the  bright- 
red  spot  on  either  cheek  speaks  of 
nervousness,  or  indigestion.  She  is 
Miss  (or  Mrs.,  she  prefers  being 
called)  Baines,  companion  and  in- 
structor in  the  ways  of  good  society 
to  Miss  Thwaites,  the  heiress. 

Before  describing  Miss  Thwaites, 
we  will  take  a  short  glance  at  her 
antecedents. 

She   had,  in  truth,   awoke  one 
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morning,  when  about  three-and- 
twenty,  to  find  her  &ther  dead  and 
herself  famous,  and  this  from  no 
effort  of  her  own. 

In  a  dingy  old  house,  ai;  the  back 
of  a  dingy  chemist's  shop,  in  a 
murky  thoroughfeure  turmng  out 
of  the  Tottenham  Court  Hoad,  Eliza 
Thwaites,  the  heiress,  had  been  bom 
and  bred.  Here  she  had  resided 
until  the  dtftix  of  her  father,  who 
had  toiled  in  that  shop  for  sixty 
years — ^toiled  '  hardly,'  as  his  neigh- 
bours perceiyed,  although  they  little 
knew  how  profitably  he  was  invest- 
ing his  grindingly-got  gains.  They 
spoke  of  him  as  '  an  old  hunks,  who 
would  leave  that  girl  of  his  com- 
fortably off  for  all  he  lived  so  near ;' 
but  they  thought,  no  more  than  she 
did,  of  how  well  off  he  would  leave 
her.  The  means  by  which  he  achieved 
his  end,  the  way  in  which  he  raked 
his  gold  together,  and  turned  it  over, 
I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  upon,  for 
to  do  so  would  hinder  instead  of 
furthering  my  story.  Fills  were  the 
foundation  stone  of  his  vast  &bric  of 
wealth,  I  beheve.  He  had  with 
much  care,  when  still  a  very  young 
man,  concocted  a  harmless,  nasty 
pill,  which  he  called  'Thwaites's 
Pill  of  Life,'  and  this  pill  had  gone 
down  the  public  throat  as  &st  as  it 
could  be  made.  In  later  life,  and 
imder  other  names,  he  had  perhaps 
caused  the  same  credulous  pubhc  to 
swallow  other  piUs,  which  proved 
more  lucrative  to  hun,  though  often 
detrimental,  and  it  may  be  ruinous, 
to  his  customers.  But  with  all  this 
we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do, 
any  more  than  had  his  only  child, 
Eliza,  who  knew  nothing  of  these 
matters,  and  whose  tears  at  her 
other's  death  were  dried  from  sheer 
astonishment  when  an  old  lawyer 
came  to  her  and  told  her  that  by 
her  father's  will  it  was  decreed  that 
she  was  to  be  a  great  heiress  and  a 
great  lady.  She  was  to  take  a  house, 
or  rather  the  lawyer  was  to  take  one 
for  her,  in  a  certain  fashionable 
square;  she  was  to  live  in  grand 
style;  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
marry  either  a  nobleman,  or  a  gen- 
tleman of  good  feimily,  with  a  '  good 
name,'  who  would  consent  to  add 
unto  this  name  that  of '  Thwaites,' 
and  so  render  the  latter  aristocratic. 


It  was  further  decreed  that  the  old 
lawyer  should  find  some  respectable 
lady  to  live  with  Miss  Thwaites,  until 
sudi  gentleman  could  be  found. 
Miss  Thwaites  saved  him  this  trouble 
by  sayijog  she  should  like  to  have 
Miss  Baines,  her  old  schoolmistress, 
to  live  with  her.  All  this  had  hap- 
pened more  than  a  year  ago,  and  for 
a  portion  of  a  '  season '  Miss  Eliza 
Thwaites  had  tasted  the  dehghts  of 
that  London  life  in  which  her  ten 
thousand  a  year  entitled  her  to  share. 
People — great,  established,  titled 
people — with  younger  sons  possessed 
of  lordly  tastes  were  kind  to  her ; 
and  would,  had  she  been  different, 
have  paid  a  kind  of  court  to  bar. 
She  had  gone  out  shiveringly  into 
the  best  society,  and  felt  miserably 
that  her  hands  were  red  and  toil- 
hardened;  that  her  habits,  her  man- 
ners, her  voice,  her  thoughte  were 
not  as  theirs;  for  the  old  chemist  had 
forgotten  one  thing  while  planning 
that  his  daughter  should  be  a  lady — 
he  had  omittec}  to  train  her  to  be 
anything  better  than  a  domestic 
scrub ;  and  at  three-and-twen^  early 
habits  are  fixed. 

Mrs.  Ponsonby  had  met  the  poor 
friendless  girl  several  times,  and  had 
pitied  her  profoundly  for  being  awk- 
ward; but  it  would  never  have  oc- 
curred to  her  to  ask  Miss  Thwaites 
to  visit  her  at  Kempstowe  had  not 
Mrs.  Forrester  urged  her  to  do  so. 
'  It  will  be  a  great  kindness,  a  cha- 
rity, my  dear,'  she  had  said  to  Mrs. 
Ponsonby,  who  had  been  a  great 
friend  of  Fbra's  from  the  time  they 
had  together  thrown  crumbs  to  the 
ducks  in  the  Serpentine,  and  trun- 
dled their  hoops  against  one  another 
in  the  square  enclosure.  '  Flora  will 
improve  her,  poor  girl,  greatly,  I  have 
no  doubt ;  and  if  Charlie  should  take 
a  fiancy  to  her,  I  should  not  be  at 
all  displeased.'  Accordingly,  Miss 
Thwaites  was  a  guest  at  Eempstowe. 

She  sits  on  the  couch  by  elegant, 
kind-eyed  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  who  has 
come  to  her  the  moment  she  hears 
•  of  her  arrival,  and  welcomes  her 
with  that  perfect  breeding  which 
comes  from  the  hesurt  as  well  as 
from  the  head.  Eliza  Thwaites  has 
travelled  down  to  Eempstowe  in  a 
rich  moire-antique  drees  of  a  new  and 
fashionable  hue;  this  is  distended 
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over  the  largest  of  ciinolinefi,  bat, 
for  all  that,  it  will  not  take  the 
sweeping  outline  that  she  feels  would 
be  light.    Mrs.  Ponsonby's  habit  is 
ooTered  with  specks  of  mnd;  her 
dark  hair  is  closely  confined  by  a 
small  plain  net;  not  even  a  brooch 
&st6n8  her  little  white  collar;  and 
yet  Eliza  Thwaites,  as  she  casts  a 
sidelong  glance  at  this  lady,  so  devoid 
of  ornament,  feels  that  tiie  '  some- 
thing' about  her  must  be  the '  ele- 
gance '  of  which  she  has  heard,  but 
which,  in  spite  of  her  crackling  silk, 
hdr  guttering  long  chain,  and  her 
diamond  rings,  she  feels  just  now  so 
miserably  deficient   in.     She  is  a 
short  girl,  with  a  square,  compact 
figure;  her  hair,  of  a  good  bright 
brown,  is  dressed  in  large  double 
bandeaux,  and  behind  is  fixed  an 
arrangement  of  yelvet,  Boman  pearls, 
and  lace,  that  speaks  touchingly  of 
Tottenham  Court  Boad.     She  has 
rather  a  wide  fiEice,  and  the  colour 
on  her  cheeks,  never  very  delicate, 
is  now  a  deep  beet-ioot  tinge  from 
agitation.    Her  eyes  are  dark  hazel, 
and  would  be  good,  expressive,  honest 
orbs  enough  if  she  gave  them  &ir 
play,  and  did  not  so  persistently 
turn  them  away  whenever  she  ad* 
dresses,  or  answers  rather,  any  one. 
Just  now  she  is  especially  uncom- 
fortable from  the  contrast  offered  by 
that  little  hand — six-and-arquarter 
and  exquisitely  shaped — which  rests 
ux>on  her  arm,  to  her  own  fleshy, 
thick  ones.    These  latter,  from  con- 
stant rubbing  for  the  last  ten  mi- 
nutes, present  the   appearance   of 
pieces  of  rich,  underdone  Christmas 
beef;  they  have  done  much  hard 
work,  these  poor  hands,   that  are 
now  so  despised  by  their  owner,  and 
their  nails  are  blunt,  and  the  texture 
of  the  skin  is  rough,  and  catches  the 
delicate  lace  which  edges  her  sleeve. 
Altogether,  Mrs.  Ponsonby  deems  it 
will  be  kinder  to  leave  her  for  a 
time,  so  she  says  kindly,  rising  up 
as  she  speaks — 

'  I  must  go  and  dress  for  dinner 
now;  when  I  am  ready  shall  I  come 
and  call  for  you?*  And  poor  Eliza 
Thwaites  says,  '  Tes ;  if  she  will  be 
so  very  kind ;'  and  her  mind  is  re- 
lieved a  little;  for  the  thoughts  of 
entering  a  great  room  full  of  people 
had  weighed  upon  her. 


The  next  room  into  which  we  will 
enter  is  that  of  the  young  lady  who 
had  ridden  the  chestnut,  about 
whose  curb  Charlie  Forrester  had 
been  anxious.  Kate  Elton  is  sitting 
before  the  toilet  glass,  endeavouring, 
with  trembling  hands,  to  dress  her 
hair;  she  is  a  pretty  little  dark- 
haired  girl,  with  immense  brown  eyes 
and  a  creamy  complexion ;  but  this 
latter  is  heightened  now  into  a  vivid 
flush  which  has  mounted  to  her 
very  brow.  In  the  broad  window- 
seat,  which  is  in  a  line  with  the 
table.  Flora  Forrester  is  sitting; 
and,  to  gain  an  insight  into  what 
has  caused  that  flush  on  Miss  Elton's 
cheek,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of 
listening  to  a  few  sentences  of  tiieir 
conversation. 

'  Do  make  haste  and  dress,  Kate,' 
says  Flora,  who  is  herself  already 
attired  in  a  pretty,  cloudy,  summer- 
evening  dress,  '  you  will  be  late,  as 
sure  as  possible;  and  then  Charlie 
will  begin  to  fidget,  and  that  will  set 
mamma  wondering.' 

'  So  I  will,  Flora;  see  how  quick 
I  am !'  tumbling  her  hair  up  as  she 
speaks  in  such  a  loose  and  unbe- 
coming way  that  she  has  to  com- 
mence her  work  over  again.  '  But 
do  advise  me,  dear?  What  sHiaU  I 
do  ?  help  me,  will  you  ?' 

'  How  can  I,  Eate?  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  what  to  advise.' 

'  I  thought — ^that  is,  I  hoped — that 
is,  I  made  sure'  (stammering  al- 
most in  her  agitation)  '  that  you 
would  help  us— tell  us  what  to  do?' 

'  Why,  haven't  you  "  done " 
enough  already,  Eate?'  replies  Flora, 
laughing ;  adding  more  seriously  a 
moment  after,  '  Beally  and  iiuly,  I 
would  help  you  if  I  could,  Kate. 
You  know  that,  and  so  does  Charlie, 
I  hope ;  but  any  advice  I  could  give 
you  would  be  so  utterly  useless. 
If  I  say  "  Tell  papa  and  mamma  at 
once,"  which,  as  it  would  be  the 
most  straightforward,  seems  to  me 
the  best  thmg  you  could  do,  it  would 
be  of  no  use.  I  don't  suppose  you 
would  do  it;  at  least,  I  don't  sup- 
pose Charlie  would  think  it  wise, 
eh?' 

'  No,  I'm  sure  he  would  not, 
Flora ;  he  made  me  promise  not  to 
tell  you,  even,  but  I  couldn't  help 
it,  when  you  came  in  looking  so 
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kind.  Do  you  tiiink  Charlie  so  very 
tvrong,  Flora?* 

'  No,  dear.  Yes,  he's  wrong ;  not 
in  having  fallen  in  love  with  yon, 
bnt  in  having  asked  yon  to  marry 
him.  Oh.  Katie !  there  wiU  he  such 
a  fuss  when  papa  and  mamma  come 
to  know  it' 

'  I  can  live  on  anything — on  no- 
thing—with Charlie,'  exclaimed  Kate, 
passionately,  '  and  he  happy,  and  so 
oonld  he,  he  says.' 

'  No,  yon  could  not,  Kate,  thaf  s 
nonsense ;  and  as  to  Charlie !  well, 
I  won't  say  anything,  because  it  will 
do  no  good ;  bnt,  for  gracious'  sake, 
don't  marry  him  under  the  idea  that 
he  "  can  live  upon  nothing."  ' 

'  I  could  notnelp  his  proposing  to 
me,  you  know.  Flora ;  now  coxdd  I?' 

'  Oh,  no— nor  accepting  him  either, 
I  suppose.  Well,  dear  Kate,  I  can 
only  say  I  hope  it  will  end  well.  I 
shall  like  yon  for  a  sister-in-law  as 
much  as  ever  I  have  liked  yon  for 
a  friend;  but  after  all  my  good 
wishes  you  are  exactly  in  the  same 
place  as  you  were  before,  and  it  is 
no  use  my  attempting  to  conceal  the 
fiujt  from  you.  You  have  my  beet 
wishes  though,  Kate,  I  assure  you. 
And  now,  as  you  will  not  dress 
while  I  remain  here  to  talk  to  you,  I 
shall  go  away.' 

'Flora!  Flora!'  cried  Kate  Elton, 
energetically  springing  up  and  seiz- 
ing her  fijend  by  the  hands  as  the 
latter  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
'don't  cotmsel  your  brother,  don't 
I)ersuade  Charlie  to  leave  m&— to 
give  me  up— it  will  kill  me  if  you 
dol' 

'  No,  I  wiD  not,  you  poor  child — 
I  will  not' 

'  And  when  it  is  known.  Flora, 
will  you  try  and  induce  the  Dean 
and  Mm.  Forrester — ' 

'  Ah,  Kate,  that  I  never  shall  do ; 
I  cannot  give  yon  the  hope  that  any 
persuasions  of  mine  will  be  of  any 
avail,  unless  circumstances  alter  very 
materially.' 

So  Flora,  rather  sadly,  leaves  the 
room,  and  the  poor  little  recently 
betrothed  sheds  some  scalding  tears. 

In  a  room  nearly  opposite  to  the 
one  in  which  this  little  scene  has 
been  enacted  sits  near  an  open 
window  Captain  Forrester.  As  he 
has  no  one  to  talk  to,  we  shall  better 


gain  an  insight  into  his  feelings  1^ 
looking  over  his  shoulder  at  a  Tetter 
he  has  just  penned  to  a  brother 
officer,  whose  name  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, as  he  only  exists  in  my 
story  for  the  purpose  of  having  tlu» 
one  letter  written  to  him. 

*  Dear  Claude  (it  commenced), 

'  I  am  in  a  precious  fix,  and  yoa  will  say 
I  have  made  an  awfol  fool  of  myself;  bat 
before  I  tell  joa  how,  I  want  to  ask  yon  to 
do  something  for  me.  Sell  the  grey  hone 
I  got  from  Tomer — get  as  long  a  price  for 
him  as  yon  can.  As  he  is  known  about 
Aldershott,  he  had  better,  I  think,  notwith- 
standing his  excellence,  be  sent  to  a  new 
neighbourhood  for  sale — and  with  what  he 
makes  settle  the  bills  I  enclose  as  &r  as  the 
money  will  go.  The  Dean  refuses  to  in- 
crease my  allowance,  and  my  mother  says 
she  can  do  nothing  for  me.  This  is  not 
the  worst — Kate  Elton  is  here,  and  I  have 
made  a  fool  of  myself.  1  dare  not  let  this 
be  known,  as  my  mother  has  induced  Mrs. 
Ponsonby  to  catch  an  heiress  for  me;  I 
have  not  seen  her  yet,  but  twenty  heiresses 
would  not  shake  my  faith  to  Kate,  who  is 
looking  prettier  than  ever.  Manage  that 
matter  about  the*  grey  as  soon  as  ponible 
(I  gaye  seventy  for  him,  but  he's  worth 
more)  for  these  fellows  have  been  bothering 
me. 

•  Yours  faithfully, 

'  Charles  Forrester.* 

'  Here's  a  sacrifice  I'm  ahout  to 
make  for  you,  Kate,  for  he's  a  horse 
I  shall  not  meet  the  like  of  again  in 
a  hurry,'  said  Captain  Forrester  to 
himself  as  he  sealed  his  letter ;  '  but 
if  I  told  her  of  it  she  would  think  it 
all  nothing ;  women  are  so  precious 
selfish  1  And  won't  my  own  people 
be  down  uxx)n  me  lilce  a  thousand 
of  bricks  when  they  hear  of  it !' 

Having  finished  his  labours.  Cap- 
tain Forrester  got  up  and  brushed 
out  his  chestnut  curls  and  thought 
'  What  a  lovely  girl  Kate  Elton  was.' 

'  Maurice !  you  need  not  leave  the 
room  at  all,'  said  pretty  little  Lady 
St  Clair  to  her  maid,  eyeing  herself 
complacently  in  the  glass,  before 
which  she  was  sitting  to  be  dreased ; 
she  did  not  want  to  bAve  any  private 
and  confidential  conversation  with 
her  lord,  who  had  just  hobbled  in, 
looking  sulky.  The  afternoon  had 
been  long  and  wearisome  to  Lord 
St.  Clair;  jealousy  had  prevented 
his  indulging  in  refreshing  slumbers 
at  his  accustomed  time,  and  after- 
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ynxdA  he  had  determinately  kept 
himself  awake  becaofle  he  wanted  to 
see  if  the  half-foreign  fellow  rode  by 
Ida'B  side  on  their  retoni. 

Drowsiness  overtook  him,  tmfor- 
tonately,  just  previous  to  that  re- 
turn, and  as  he  did  not  choose  to 
accuse  her  on  suspicion  of  having 
been  indiscreet  enough  to  accept 
the  escort  of  one  especial  cavalier 
the  whole  time,  he  had  merely  come 
up  to  grumble  with  her  about  her 
having  '  ridden  the  horse  of  she 
didn't  know  who.' 

'  But  I  do  know  "  who  "  he  is,'  she 
said,  turning  the  bright  little  face 
with  its  large  surprised  blue  eyes 
upon  him.  Lady  St.  Clair  always 
looked  surprised  at  any  one  being 
rash  enough  to  blame  her  in  the 
slightest  '  And  I  like  him  very 
much,  and  his  horse  carried  me 
beautifully.  I  wish  you  could  have 
f^e  with  us,'  she  politely  added. 
'  If  you  had,  you  would  have  been 
pleased  too,insteadof  being  cross  and 
scolding  me,  and  calUng  Mr.  Morton 
s  "  you  don't  know  who,"  my  lord.' 
She  gave  the  last  clause  of  her  sen- 
tence rather  poutingly. 

'  Well,  my  lady,'  he  replied, 
grumpily,  '  as  you  have  had  your 
pleasure,  now  perhaps  you'll  consult 
mine ;  it  is  thAt  you  don't  go  tear- 
ing about  the  country  on  any  other 
horse  than  your  own.' 

'  The  old  bear!'  thought  the  young 
wife,  '  to  say  that  to  ine  before  my 
maid!  when  if  he  had  told  me 
quietly  I  would  have  done  anything 
to  oblige  him !  Has  Philip  Morton, 
I  wonder,  ever  spoken  so  crossly  and 
coarsely  to  any  woman  in  his  life?' 

The  public  reprimand  was  unwise 
on  the  part  of  Lord  St  Clair;  his 
wife  did  not  speak  to  him  again; 
but  as  soon  as  she  was  dressed  she 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

A  fjEury  queen  indeed  she  seemed, 
as  she  took  her  place  on  a  couch  in 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  corridor 
and  looked  at  the  long  line  of  Pon- 
sonbys  deceased  who  were  hanging 
on  the  opposite  wall.  A  fairy  queen, 
or  a  butterfly,  for  with  nothing  else 
oould  you  compare  her,  she  was  so 
delicately  small,  so  ethereal. 

Maurice  had  set  off  and  adorned 
her  mistress's  feir  beauty  to-day  by 
decking  her  in  the  colour  that  well 


suited  her  — Mae.  A  pale  blue 
chenille  net  held  her  bright  auburn 
hair,  and  a  blue  and  white  silk- 
striped,  gauzy,  grenadine  dress 
floated  about  bmr.  She  looked  like 
a  convolvulus  as  she  reclined  there 
against  the  cufdiions  of  dark-brown 
velvet,  and  presently  along  the  cor- 
ridor came  Philip  Morton. 

'  Ah !'  she  exclaimed,  brightening 
visibly  at  his  approach,  for  die  had 
been  made  to  suffer  through  him, 
and,  like  a  true  woman,  she  liked 
him  the  better  for  it  '  Ah,  Mr. 
Morton,  I  was  going  to  say,  I  had 
been  waiting  for  you  ever  so  long ; 
thcU  would  not  be  true ;  but  I  have 
been  waiting  for  some  one  to  come 
past  who  can  reach  me  one  of  those 
lovely  white  roses,'  and  she  pointed 
as  she  spoke  to  several  clusters  of 
flowers  which  could  be  easily  seen, 
but  not  so  easily  reached,  through 
the  open  window. 

He  leaned  out.  '  Here  are  some. 
Lady  St  Clair,  but  they  have 
withered  leaves.  I  will  only  give 
you  a  perfect  flower— fresh,  bright, 
and  beautiful  as  yourself,'  he  added, 
admiringly.  '  You  must  let  me  stand 
in  that  comer  of  the  sofiBL' 

He  had  grasped  the  rose,  a  large, 
pure,  spotless  flower,  but  to  do  this 
he  had  to  lean  a  long  way  out  The 
prize  was  gained,  however,  wh^  he 
nearly  lost  his  balance,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  strong  effort,  which  1^  him 
rather  pale,  that  he  could  recover 
himself. 

But  the  next  moment  he  was  pre- 
senting the  rose — offering  it  rather — 
to  the  lady,  who  was  shaking  too 
violently  from  agitation  to  take  it 
She  had  seen  that  hp  was  nearly 
over ;  she  had  suffered  agony  during 
that  one  moment  of  suspense,  when 
he  was  making  the  effort,  and  now 
she  could  only  clasp  her  hands  and 
mutter,  as  she  grew  paler  and  paler, 
'  Jf  you  had  fallen ;  if  you  had 
feilenl' 

'  I  could  not  have  lost  my  life  in 
the  service  of  a  fairer  lady,'  he  said, 
attempting  to  speak  gaily,  but  withal 
very  much  touched  by  the  interest 
this  lovely  almost  stranger  displayed 
for  him;  and  as  he  said  the  last 
words  his  eye  fell  upon  the  chiselled 
features  and  penetrating,  deep  eyes  of 
Horace  Greville. 
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Do^m  in  the  libmry,  whither  they 
had  hastily  retired  as  soon  aa  tiiey 
had  completed  a  rapid  toilet»  were 
Sir  Ulric  Lyster  and  hia  £ri^,  Mr. 
Bemers. 

'  Are  yaa  sure  this  inf ormatioili  is 
correct,  George  T  asked  the  baronet, 
ronning  his  eye  rapidly  over  a  soiled 
sheet  of  note-paper. 

'  Quite  sure.  That  is,  I  can  answer 
for  his  good  &ith  as  certainly  as  I 
can  foT  my  own.  I  asked  him  to  go 
down  to  the  training-stables,  becanse 
I  had  heard  a  hint  before  to  the 
effect  that  Saint  Keyin  was  not  so 
safe  a  horse  as  you  thought' 

'  Then  my  bode— and  ifs  precious 
heayy,  too — ^is  a  bad  one,'  said  Sir 
Ulric,  moodily.  '  The  only  thing  for 
me  is  to  propose  to  the  pill-mBn's 
daughter  —  whafs  her  name?  — 
Thwaites?' 

'  The  best  tiling  for  you,  indeed,' 
said  his  friend,  who  was  a  true '  rat.' 
'Very  likely  she'll  have  you;  it 
w(Hi't  do  for  her  to  be  too  pa^rticular, 
you  know.' 

^he  baronet  was  a  poor  repre- 
sentative, truly,  of  tiiose  who  bear 
^  'bloody  hand'  by  right  He 
looked  not  unlike  a  long-haired 
terrier,  but  lie  deserved  something 
better  at  the  lips  of  his  friend. 
The  Hon.  George  Bemers  would 
have  been  obliged  for  some  years  to 
eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
aristocratic  brow  had  it  not  been  for 
Sir  Ulric's  generosity. 

*  Who  are  you  writing  to  in  such 
hot  haste.  Carry?'  asked  Agnes 
Gambier,  languidly,  of  her  sister. 
'  You're  not  rescinding  your  refusal 
to  the  Earl  of  Wilton's,  are  you? 
You  haven't  given  up  Mr.  Morton 
yet,  surely  ?' 

*To  your  first  question,  I  answer 
that  I  am  writing  for  a  lot  of  cos- 
tumes to  be  sent  down.  Mrs.  Fon- 
sonby  tells  me  the  stage  will  be 
finished  to-morrow.  Your  second  is 
so  imbecile  that  I  shall  not  answer 
it  at  aU.' 

'  Imbecile,  indeed,'  replied  Agnes, 
quietly, '  to  imagine  you  would  give 
up  such  a  prize  while  there  re- 
mained the  faintest  shadow  of  a 
chance  of  your  gaining  it.  What  is 
the  play  to  be?' 
^   '  I  have  not  yet  decided.' 

'  At  any  rate,  Garry,  take  my  ad- 


vice, and  don't  give  Lady  St.  Clair  a 
very  becoming  part ;  if  he  gets  into 
a  flirtation  with  a  maanied  woman 
he's  lost' 

'  Trust  me  for  that,  Agnes.  To- 
monow  we  will  decide  on  the  play. 
It  had  better  be  something  that  will 
take  in  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  Flote.,  and 
Kate  Elton — ourselves  of  course— 
and  no  more.  Lady  St.  Clair  does 
not  deserve  a  "  Mr  field  and  no 
favour."  I  have  no  patience  with 
the  woman.' 

'  Nor  I,'  chimed  in  Agnes.  And 
so  in  attacking  a  common  foe  the 
sisters  waived  their  own  little  mutual 
heartburnings  and  grew  cordial. 

So  passed  the  hours  before  dinner 
with  tlie  different  members  of  i&e 
party  assembled  at  Eempstowe. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

IN    WHICH    PLANS    ABE    K>BH1!D    FOB 
PHILIP  MOBTON  AND  0THEB8. 

'  'Twere  long  to  tell  and  vain  to 
hear'  how,  at  length,  they  aU  re- 
assembled and  ate  that  dinner  for 
which  the  previous  hour  had  been 
a  preparation;  how  Mr.  Ponsonby 
carried  away,  swooped  off  with,  tlie 
Dean's  lady  before  that  afifectionate 
mother  could  perceive  how  her 
children  would  be  disposed  of  fod^ 
the  next  two  hours  and  a  half;  how 
Sir  Ubic  Lyster,  after  glancing 
curiously  through  his  eye-glass  for 
some  moments  at  Miss  Thwaites,  as 
if  she  were  rather  an  interestltig 
thing  in  zoology,  advanced  and 
offered  Hiat  young  lady  his  little 
arm,  which  she  grasped  with  such 
convulsive  energy  that  she  hurt  it; 
how  Philip,  just  as  he  was  going  to 
dare  the  eye  and  tongue  of  idle 
scandal  by  offering  himself  as  escort 
to  the  Titania  whom  he  had  fright- 
ened, was  touched  on  the  arm  by 
his  beautiful  hostess,  and  given  to 
understand  that  he  was  to  '  have  the 
honour'  of  leading  her  in  —  for 
Mrs.  Ponsonby  had  seen  Lord  St 
Clair's  brow  darken  at  the  evident 
intention  of  this  handsome  half-don, 
her  guest;  how  the  Misses  Gambier, 
Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Bemers,  and  other 
small  deer  paired  themselves  off  for 
the  occasion ;  how  Captain  Forrester 
so  elaborately  avoided  Kate  Elton 
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tiist  that  young  lady  biimed  with 
wiath,  and  his  sister  Flora  with  fear, 
that  his  oyer-precaution  would  be- 
tray his  secret;  how  Flora  herself, 
through  stress  of  circmnstanoes,  wajs 
oompdled  for  those  two  hours  and  a 
hskif  to  sit  next  to  Horace  Greyille ; 
how  Miss  Thwaites,  whenever  she 
glanced  at  her  &iend  and  instmc- 
trtes.  Miss  Baines,  was  rendered 
wretched  by  the  extra  rigidity  that 
lady  immediately  imparted  to  her 
throat  and  sbonlders,  evidently  in- 
tending that  her  pupil  should  'do 
likewise/  and  how  this  proceeding, 
resulting  in  a  widely  different  effect 
to  that  produced  by  the '  throat  and 
shoulders '  of  any  other  lady  present, 
caused  Miss  Thwaites  to  doubt  her 
friend's  possession  of  that  'some- 
thing' which  i^e  had  abeady  marked 
in  Mrs.  Fonsonby.  AU  iMs  shall 
not  be  enlarged  upon  at  greater 
length,  but  summarily  dismissed 
wim  llie  few  sentences  I  have  be- 
stowed upon  it. 

They  were  back  in  the  drawing- 
room,  in  the  long,  lofty  drawing- 
room,which,  combining  old-foshioned 
comfort  with  all  the  modem  ap- 
pliances of  luxury  as  it  did,  was  the 
very  beau  ideal  of  the  principal  re- 
ception-room of  an  English  mansion. 
Lord  Si  Clair  had  elected  to  play 
cribbage,  and  his  poor  little  wife, 
who  hated  cribbage,  had,  in  a  fit  of 
penitence  for  the  petulance  she  had 
displayed  up -stairs,  volunteered  to 
be  the  victim.  She  found  it  hard  to 
count,  and  move  her  little  pegs,  and 
keep  her  attention  strung  up  to  the 
piteh  Lord  St  Clair  required  of  his 
partner,  when  disjointed  sentences 
from  other  groups  reached  her.  But 
tiie  fright  she  nad  received  in  the 
corridor  had  humbled  her.  If 
Fhilip  Morton  had  fia.llen  out  and 
broken  his  neck,  where  should  she 
have  gone  for  comfort  and  sympathy 
in  the  remorse  that  would  have  been 
hers  to  endure?  Not  to  her  lord, 
she  felt  sorrowfully  sure,  for  the 
drcumstanoe  would  have  given  a 
colouring  to  the  half-hinted  suspicion 
which  had  so  much  offended  him. 
Out  of  tihe  fulness  of  her  gratitude 
for  the  escaped  danger  there  grew  a 
softer  feeling  for  her  husband.  She 
began  to  pi^  him  for  being  old,  and 
gouty,  and  cross;  and  so,  with  a 


shudder  at  the  ihoogfat  of  how  poor 
Philip  would  have  looked  with  ail 
his  beauty  mangled  by  the  terrible 
fall  that  might  have  been  his,  she 
strongly  constrained  her  attention 
and  fixed  it  upon  the  game.  And 
so  winningiy  lovely  was  she  in  her 
desire  to  please,  so  purely  fresh 
looked,  and  was,  this  May,  that  her 
crabbed  December  felt  aeiiamed  of 
the  thoughts  he  had  suffered  to  cloud 
his  mind  that  afternoon,  and  of  the 
prohibition  he  had  issued  as  to  h^ 
riding  the  stranger's  snow-white 
steed. 

There  has  been  a  duet ;  triumphant 
Carry  Gambier  has  dashed  off  a 
brillmnt  pianoforte  accompaniment 
to  tJie  melody  Philip  Morton  has 
tinkled  forth  from  his  guitar,  and 
now  she  has— being  a  little  fatigued 
with  the  exercise  ^e  has  taken  on 
the  instrument — wheeled  round  on 
the  music  stool  to  find  herself  and 
Philip  the  centre  of  a  group.  He 
leans  upon  a  high-backed  chair,  and 
what  with  his  lounging,  graceful 
attitude,  and  the  suggestive  guitar 
on  which  he  occasionally  strikes  a 
chord,  and  the  old  memories  the 
romance  he  has  sung  has  called  up, 
he  looks  more  the  Spanish  don  thui 
ever,  despite  the  rigorous  English 
evening  costume  in  which  he  is 
arrayed.  Mrs.  Fonsonby  has  comd 
up  to  him  with  the  advertisement 
sheet  of  that  morning's  '  Times '  in 
her  hand. 

'  Bead  that,  Mr.  Morton,'  she  says. 
'  You  have  not  settled  upon  any  house 
yet,  and  I  think  this  will  just  suit 
you.' 

Fhilip  reads.  It  is  a  description 
of  a  furnished  house  and  grounds 
that  are  to  be  let  in  '  the  garden  of 
England,'  in  the  fair  county  of  Kent 
The  place  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
London ;  it  is  called  a  '  residence  fit 
for  any  nobleman,'  and  it  is  stated 
that  'good  shooting'  can  be  hired 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood; 
that  the  hounds  met  every  week 
during  ,the  season,  at  a  distance  of 
only  two  miles  from  the  lodge  gates, 
and  that  the  stables  are  large,  ele- 
gantly built,  and  excellently  ven- 
tilated. 

'  It  will  be  the  verj'  thing,'  says 
Morton,  enthusiastically.  '  I'll  write 
about  it  io-morrow.    Bent  only  six 
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hxuidred  a  year!  why  ifs  a  mere 
bt^gateUe !' 

'  Had  you  not  better  see  the  place 
first,  Morton  ?  It  sonnds  promising, 
bat  it  may  be  the  Terieet  puff  in 
the  world/  says  Mr.  Fonsonby, 
after  naming  his  eye  over  tiie  para- 
graph. 

'  Oh !  Mr.  Fons(niby,  there  can  be 
no  deception  I  should  imagine.  No 
one  would  call  a  place  an  Italian 
residence,  in  the  first  style  of  archi- 
tecture, unless  it  were  such,  because 
anyone  could  go  and  look  and  detect 
the  impostnie  in  a  moment  Do 
write  about  it,  Mr.  Morton  ;  it  must 
be  a  lovely  place ;  so  near  London, 
too  ;  how  agreeable!'  Miss  Gam- 
bier  throws  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  interest  into  her  &ce  as  she 
maiies  this  sjpeech. 

'Let  us  hold  a  cotmcil  on  the 
subject,'  says  Horace  Greville,  lan- 
goidly  advancing.  'We  are  aU 
interested  in  where  our  friend  finally 
settles.' 

'  For  my  part,  I  wish  it  had  been 
near  Eempsto we ;  don't  you,  Fred  ?* 
asked  Mrs.  Ponsonby. 

*  And  I  heartily  re-echo  the  wish,* 
observes  the  hero  of  the  hour.  '  Ab 
Greville  says,  let  us  hold  a  council 
on  the  subject;  though  for  my  own 
part  I  take  Miss  Gambier's  view  of 
the  case,  and  think  I  might  safely 
conclude  a  bargain  without  any  fear 
of  an  imposition,  which,  if  attempted, 
might  any  day  be  detected.' 

'  Probably  the  place  is  awfdlly  out 
of  repair,  and  every  acre  that  has  a 
bird  upon  it  for  miles  round  strictly 
preserved;  and  most  likely  it  is 
only  a  b^garly  pack  of  hamers  that 
"meet"  near,'  mutters  Sir  Uliic 
Lyster,  who  looks  at  the  gloomy  side 
of  things  since  the  perusal  of  that 
note  relating  to  Saint  Kevin's  short- 
comings. 

'Lyster  has  been  served  the  trick 
himself,  you  see,'  says  his  candid 
friend,  laughing,  '  and  a  "  burnt 
child,"  you  know— eh?' 

'No,  I  haven't,'  snappishly  re- 
plies the  little  baronet;  'at  least, 
only  once,  and  that  was  your  doing ; 
yon  got  me  into  the  scrape  of  taking 
an  old  tumble-down  place  off  your 
brother's  hands,  that  cost  me  a  htUe 
fortone  to  prevent  its  coming  about 
my  ears.' 


'Fraternal,  but  unfriendly,'  ob- 
serves Horace  Greville. 

'What  shall  I  do  then?  go  off 
to-morrow  and  look  at  the  place? 
I  shall  not  be  much  the  wiser,  I 
fear,  for  so  doing,  unless  some  one 
will  go  with  me,  for  I  know  nothing 
of  insecure  foundations  and  fiuling 
walls. 

'Shall  I  save  you  the  trouble, 
Morton  ?  I  must  go  up  to  town  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  I  could  easily  run 
down  and  look  over  the  place.  Not 
having  a  brother  (happily)  to  oblige, 
you  may  trust  to  my— -nonour.*  Tne 
roeaker,  to  every  one's  surprise,  is 
Horace  Greville.  Mr.  Bemers 
changes  visibly  under  the  conclud- 
ing remark,  but  abstains  from 
speech. 

'Thank  you;  it  would  be  doing 
me  a  great  &vour ;  you  will  do  it  aU 
much  better  than  I,  in  my  igno- 
rance of  your  customs,  could  do.' 
Philip  rouses  himself  from  his  inert 
attitude  to  give  greater  force  to  his 
thanks  for  this  tmexpected  offer.  '  I 
shaU  leave  everything  to  your  judg- 
ment,' he  conimuee, wannly.  'Act 
as  for  yourself,  and  conclude  all 
arrangements  as  you  think  proper.' 

'Do  you  mean,'  asks  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby, quietly,  'that  Greville  is  to 
hire  the  place  if  he  likes  it?' 

'  Gertamly ;  decidedly,'  replies 
Philip,  enthusiastically ;  '  that  is,  if 
he  wiU  honour  me  by  troubling  him- 
self so  fiur.  Miss  Forrester,  you 
have  not  vouchsafed  a  single  remark 
about  it  What  do  you  think  of  the 
plan?' 

'  I  should  go  and  see  it  myself,  I 
think,  were  I  in  your  -place,  Mr. 
Morton ;  tastes  differ  so  much.  It 
will  be  awkward  should  Mr.  Gre- 
ville hire  it,  conscientiously  ad- 
miring and  thinking  it  suitable  him- 
self, if  when  you  go  there  you 
should  not  like  it.' 

'  How  sweet  of  you  to  put  in  a 
word  delicately  appreciative  of  Mr. 
Greville's conscience!'  whispers  that 
gentleman  to  Flora.  'You  have 
forgiven  me  for  having  all  uninten- 
tionally pained  you  this  afternoon?' 
The  glance  Flora  gave  him  in  reply 
did  not  savour  very  slzongly  of '  for- 
giveness.' 

'How  could  I  ever  have  liked 
him!'  she  thinks;  'he  is  dangerous. 
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unscrupolotis/  and  she  tarns  with 
a  feeling  of  relief  &om  the  dear-cnt 
outline  and  unfathomable  ^^es,  that 
seem  to  read  her  floul,  to  the  noble, 
generous-lookiiig,  loftily-handfiome 
face  of  Riilip  Morton. 

'  I  hope  such  will  not  be  the  case>' 
he  replies,  softly,  in  a&swer  to  h^ 
last  remark.  'I  hope  we  shall  aU 
like  it ;  for  I  trost/  he  contmnes, 
graoefally  contriving  to  include 
eyery  one  in  the  invitation,  '  4&at  aU 
here  present  will  be  my  gaests  as 
soon  as  I  and  my  kind  &f^  here,' 
leaning  his  aim  On  Grevilie's  shoul- 
der, 'can  get  the  house  ready  to 
receive  them.  Say,  will  you  all  give 
me  this  promise?' 

There  are  only  two  voices  that  do 
not  reply.  Lord  and  Lady  St  Clair 
count  '  fifteen-two,  fifteen-four,' 
and  Lord  St.  Glair  appends  the  b^ 
wildering  information  that  '  all's 
told,'  which  cribbage-players  so  con- 
stantly impart. 

In  the  mean  time  Mrs.  Forrester, 
finding  her  son  appeared  depressed, 
and  not  likely  to  make  a  &Yourable 
impression  on  the  mind  (?)  and  eyes 
of  the  heiress,  had  taken  that  wealthy 
but  uncomfortable  youaig  person 
under  her  especial  charge.  Mrs. 
Forrester  was  a  large,  fiur-presenced 
lady,  with  one  of  those  composed 
fttees  and  bearings  that  fall  like  a 
lull  upon  one.  She  had  the  habit  of 
pausing  after  being  addiessed,  before 
answering  a  remark,  just  long 
enough  to  make  the  speaker  reflect 
on  the  want  of  wisdom  displayed  in 
having  made  that  speech  at  aU. 
Eind-hearted,  grave  at  most  times, 
ever  devoted  to  her  children's  inte- 
rests, possessed  of  one  of  those 
firm,  strong  wills  that  overpower 
other  people's  impulses;  fiar  frcm 
'  wax  to  receive,'  out  undoubtedly 
'marble  to  retain/  an  impreesion 
when  once  made  upon  her;  always 
fiir-sighted  and  sensible  in  her  views, 
and  possessing  the  art  of  placing 
those  views  before  the  'to-be-con- 
vinoed'  in  a  straightforward,  clear 
maimer— she  was  just  the  woman  to 
rule  absolutely,  yet  quietly,  in  her 
own  household,  and  over  hev  hus- 
band and  children.  She  was  never 
inconsistent ;  she  was  always  right. 
No  wonder  Kate  Elton— pret^,  pen- 
niless Kate  Elton— sat  tr^Bbl^g  in 


the  presenoe  of  this  lady,  whose  son 
had  that  day  asked  her  to  tAiBxe 
with  him  the  pay  and  the  fature 
prospects  of  a  dragoon  captain. 
Mrs.  Forrester,  who  usually  sat 
with  her  hands  crossed  over  her 
black  silk  robe  aU  tiirough  the  even- 
ing, in  dignified  idleness,  that  was 
fur  more  imposing  than  other 
people's  usefulness,  was  now  dili- 
gently enga.ged  in  striving  to  make 
Eliza  Thwaites  feel  less  conscious  of 
herself  by  endeavouring  to  instruct 
her  in  the  art  of  crochei  She  was 
so  gravely  patient  and  so  sublimely 
calm,  tiiat  Ehza  did  manage  to 
achieve  some  soiled  and  rugged 
rows;  she  did  not  venture  to  tell 
the  lady  that  in  the  old  Tottenham 
Court  days  she  had  crocheted  very 
well  indeed,  when  there  was  no 
white-handed,  silver-tongued  crowd 
around  her.  She  did  what  Mrs. 
Forrester  told  her  to  do,  meekly, 
and  felt  gratefal  for  the  periiact  kind- 
ness which  marked  that  lady's 
bearing  towards  her.  But  she  was 
nevermeless  not  much  more  comfort- 
able than  was  Kato  Elton,  who  saw 
and  read  these  signs  aright;  and 
whose  sole  intercourse  witii  Charlie 
this  evening  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing few  words : — 

'  Have  you  a  headache,  Charlie  ? 
You  look  so  wretohed.' 

'Headache!  no;  you  always  think 
I  have  a  headache ;  but  I  have  cut 
off  a  horse,  and  I  don't  know  how  I 
shall  manage  with  only  the  regi- 
mental chargers.' 

'Oh!  indeed,'  replied  poor  Kato, 
who  felt  jpeinftdly  her  inability  to 
lessen  such  sorrow  as  this. 

'  I  wonder  how  it  is,'  Captain  For- 
rester pensively  remarked,  a  few 
minutes  after  this,  to  his  sister 
Flora,  'titiat  my  mother  never 
speaks  to  Kate  Elton;  doesn't  she 
like  her  ?' 

'  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  Char- 
lie,' Flora  replied,  rather  dubiously ; 
'  I  should  think  she  cannot  dislike 
her,  though.' 

'  Do  you  like  her.  Flora  ?'  From 
her  brother's  manner  Flora  felt 
convinced  ilie  confidaice  was 
coming. 

'Yes,  very  much,'  she  answered. 

'Then  you  won't  be  sorry  to 
hear  that  I  am  goiag  to  marry  her?' 
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'Qtiite  tiie  contrary,  QiarlJe. 
When?* 

'  Ah !  there's  the  mb.  You  see  I 
didn't  think  either  of  the  "  how/'  or 
the  "  when  ";  I  confess  it  at  once,  so 
you  may  spare  me  all  the  wisdom 
that  I  see  you  are  burning  to  xx)ur 
finrth.  If  if  8  any  satisfieu^on  to  you, 
I'll  acknowledge  that  my  conduct  is 
all  you  can  possibly  say,  and  that  I 
feel  it  to  be  BO.  At  the  same  time, 
the  thing  is  done,  and  I  want  your 
help.' 

'I  can  do  nothing, Charlie,'  said 
Flora,  decidedly;  'I  can  only  ad- 
Tise  you  to  make  the  best  of  it' 

'  That  is  all  very  fine.  Flora ;  but 
a  fellow  can't  live  on  that :  you  may 
as  well  sound  my  mother  on  the 
subject ;  we  shouldn't  require  much. 
Kate  is  not  a  mercenarily-disposed 
girl  like  you ;  she  will  be  quite  con- 
tented to  live  quietly,  but  a * 

'But  as  to  yourself,  Charlie?' 

'  Oh !  as  to  myself,  I  am  exceed- 
ingly moderate  in  my  expectations. 
You  need  not  say  anything  to  my 
mother  about  the  engagement;  I 
had  &r  rather  you  did  not,  in  fiftct ; 
but  you  might  introduce  the  sub- 
ject of  my  dejection.  I  do  feel  pre- 
cious low,  I  can  tell  you, Flora;  I've 
as  good  as  parted  with  the  grey. 
And  say  how  plainly  you  can  see 
my  difficulties  are  weighing  upon 
my  mind,  and  ihat  it  is  not  giving 
me  a  fiiir  chance  not  to  give  me  a 
much  larger  allowance;  will  you?' 

'  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  you,  Char- 
lie, and  I  fear  it  will  all  amount  to 
— nothing.' 

Just  then  the  son  was  summoned 
to  his  mother's  side,  and  given  to 
understand  that  it  would  become 
him  to  consult  her  maternal  feelings 
by  sharing  her  self-imposed  labour 
of  entertaining  the  heiress. 

Perhaps  the  cause  might  be  found 
in  the  necessity  there  was  for  pleas- 
ing his  mother,  without  whose  con- 
s^t  Captain  Forrester  felt  tolerably 
sure  his  &ther's  purse-strings  would 
not  be  loosened;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  the  young  dragoon  had  never 
been  more  softly  and  captivatingly 
deferential  to  any  of  the  high-bred 
belles  whom  he  had  known  and 
sighed  to  than  he  was  to  this  square 
little  daughter  of  the  departed  pill- 
man. 


I  have  said  that  Mora  Forrestar 
was  a  gloriously  handsome  girl. 
This  night  she  was  specially  so,  for 
her  heart,  her  feelings,  her  spirit,  had 
all  been  roused  on  her  own  behalf, 
and  BOW  her  interest  wasaroused  on 
behalf  of  her  Innother  and  Eate  Elton. 
She  had  been  restlessly  animated 
during  the  early  part  of  the  even- 
ing, and  her  lov^iness,  lit  up  as  it 
was  by  the  fire  which  burnt  witiiin, 
had  attracted  ttie  admiring  regard 
of  Philip  Morton.  He  realised  sud- 
denly titiat  Flora's  was  a  superb 
order  of  beauty ;  with  delicacy  of 
feature  and  expression  equal  to 
Lady  Si  Clair's,  she  united  a  nobi- 
lity, a  grandeur  almost,  that  was  not 
a  characteristic  of  the  fiiiry  queen  for 
whom  he  had  sought  to  gather  the 
white  rose.  Besides,  the  words  Gre- 
ville  had  used  when  speaking  of  her 
had  influenced  him,  m  spite  of  his 
affected  draregard  of  them.  This 
man,  who  knew  these  people  well, 
who  was  not  only  'with'  but  'of 
them,  and  who  candidly  enough  dis- 
claimed any  particular  interest  in, 
or  regard  for  them,  had  told  him 
that  she  alone  was  not  attracted  by 
the  thoughts  of  his  wealth ;  tluitshe 
had  no  desire  to  win  him  bBcause  he 
was  the  rich  Mr.  Morton.  Philip 
did  not  care  for  such  regard  as  he 
might  create  in  that  character  alone; 
consequently,  the  desire  became  im- 
planted in  iuB  breast  to  win  some 
thought  from  this  lady  who  was  not 

Slotting  to  make  him  lose  that  free* 
om  he  had  been  wont  to  dearly 
prize. 

He  did  not  mean  to  ML  in  love 
with  her,  but  he  wished  to  assuie 
himself  whether  or  not  the  light 
that  gleamed  so  brightiy  in  those 
eyes  emanated  from  aught  higher 
than  mere  youthful  animal  spirits, 
and  whether  the  carved,  coral  lips 
could  utter  anything  worth  listening 
to.  He  did  not  want  her  to  love 
him;  but  before  that  hour's  inter- 
course was  over,  before  she  had  said 
anything  beyond  what  fr^m  another 
he  might  have  regarded  as  common- 
place enough,  he  would  have  been 
well  pleased  to  know  that  a  more 
than  ordinary  interest  for  him  stirred 
the  heart  of  Flora  Forrester. 

'The  recollections  of  the  life  in 
Spain  that  you  are  pouring  forth  Iw 
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Mifis  Forrester'B  edification  aie  not 
of  the  right  sort/  remarked  Mr. 
Greyille,  who  had  been  standing 
near  them  for  some  minutes ;  '  ti^ey 
are  too  prosaic,  man.  Have  you 
nothing  to  tell  of  some  almond-eyed 
Donna  who  has  sighed  or  died  for 
love  of  yon— or  another?' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Morton/  exclaimed  Miss 
Grambier,  coming  forward,  happy  to 
strike  in  acid  share  the  pleasures  of 
oanversation  with  Fhihp  on  any 
terms,  'I  heard  you  telling  Lady 
St  Cilair  to-day  that  you  had  a 
cousin.  Now,  is  your  cousin  a  lady 
or  a  gentleman?' 

'  A  lady,'  replied  Philip,  colouring 
a  little,  as  he  lifted  his  eyes  half- 
laughingly  to  Miss  Gambler's  face, 
'  and  a  reiy  beautiful  on&' 

'Ah!  then  you  will  go  back  to 
Spain.  See,  Miss  Forrester,  is  not 
that  a  guilty  look  ?' 

Miss  Gambier  was  bewitehingly 
vivacious — so  she  thought — and 
&wn-like  in  her  gestures ;  she, 
therefore,  sank  on  her  knees  at 
Flora's  feet,  and  reposed  her  pretfcily- 
moulded  hands  and  arms  on  Miss 
Forrester's  lap  in  so  effective  a  way 
that  Philip  Morton  could  not  help 
looking  at  them.  Flora,  however, 
not  being  herself  in  the  habit  of 
'  quizzing'  people,  threw  Miss  Gam- 
bier's  vivacity  back  upon  herself  by 
coldly  asking — 

'  Guilty  of  what  ?'  and  by  utterly 
refiraining  from  those  hand-entwin- 
ings  and  tress -caressings  which 
Miss  Gambier  had  anticipated  would 
ensue  upon  her  adopting  the  atti- 
tude of  a  pretty  worshipper.  Ac- 
cordingly she  regained  her  feet,  and 
answered,  with  more  asperity  than 
she  would  have  done,  had  it  not  oc- 
curred to  her  that  she  was  in  a 
feeble  position — 

'Why,  of  coining  amongst  us 
under  fiedse  pretences,  if  he  is  a  be^ 
trothed  man.' 

In  spite  of  Flora's  look  of  scorn  at 
this  sentiment,  she  eicperienced  a 
feeling  of  relief,  through  some  cause 
or  o&ei,  when  Philip  Morton's 
laugMng  denial  was  rung  out 
hewrtily. 

'  But  this  cousin  of  mine,'  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Flora  and  speak- 
ing softly, '  some  day,  when  a  further 
acquaintance  will   justify   such   a 


strain  on  your  patience  as  listening 
for  half  an  hour  to  something  tirnt 
is  uninteresting  to  every  one  but  me, 
I  will  tell  you  why,  if  I  do  ever  go 
back,  it  will  not  be  to  see  my  beau- 
tiftd  cousin.' 

'  You  will  find  me  as  ready  a  lis- 
tener to  your  tale  of  love,  if  it  is 
one,  as  I  have  been  to  the  more 
"  prosaic  recollections,"  as  Mr.  Gre- 
ville  called  them  just  now.' 

'It  is  not— about  my  cousin,  at 
least,'  answered  Philip,  throwing 
more  meaning  into  the  last  words 
than  he  had  ezactiy  intended  or 
than  Flora  approved  apparentiy,  for 
she  rose  saying,  somewhat  coldly, 
that  she  '  must  go  to  mamma  now.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOTHEB  AND  SON. 

'Can  I  come  into  your  room, 
mamma,  for  a  littie  time  ?— I  want 
to  speak  to  you.' 

The  speaker  was  Flora  Forrester, 
who  miule  the  request  just  as  the 
party  were  about  to  separate  for  the 
night  The  answer,  that  fell  like 
lead  upon  the  spirit  of  her  brother, 
who  was  standing  near,  was — 

'Not  to-night,  Flora  dear,  I  am 
going  to  stay  up  a  littie  later,  to 
have  some  conversation  with  you, 
Charlie,'  turning  to  the  anything 
but  gay  dragoon,  who  presently 
found  himself  alone  wii^  his  mother. 

It  had  been  a  mild  September 
day,  but  the  fireless  room  grew 
several  degrees  cooler  now  that  it 
was  so  nearly  deserted.  The  dra- 
goon shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
expressed  chilliness  in  various  ways, 
as  he  said — 

'It  is  so  late,  mother,  and  cold 
too :  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  stay 
up  talking  to  me  long  to-nighi' 

He  attempted  to  say  it  in  the  sort 
of  affectionately -authoritative  way 
sons  sometimes  adopt  when  speak- 
ing to  their  mothers,  but  the  attempt 
wasafiulure. 

'  Come  in  here,  Charlie,'  said  Mrs. 
Forrester,  rising  and  leading  the 
way  into  a  littie  boudoir  that  opened 
out  of  the  drawing-room.  A  fire 
had  been  lighted  here,  which  was 
not  yet  quite  out,  though  rapidly 
turning  grey  about  the  bars;  but 
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the  room  was  wanu  and  cosy,  and 
Captain  Forrester  observed  with 
pleasure  that  the  li^ht  was  much 
more  sabdned  than  it  had  been  in 
the  larger  room. 

Mrs.  Forrester  took  her  place  in 
one  of  the  low  easy-chairs  that  stood 
by  the  fiie,  and,  resting  her  feet  on 
the  Usader,  she  leant  back  and  for  a 
few  moments  gazed  at  her  son  with- 
out spacing.  Not  one  of  those 
luxurious  chairs  with  which  Mrs. 
Ponsonby's  boudoir  abounded  would 
have  been  '  easy'  to  him  just  then, 
80  he  had  taken  up  his  station  by 
the  mantelpiece,  against  which  he 
leant  one  shoulder  in  a  manner  that 
prevented  the  necessity  of  his  exactly 
fEunng  Ms  mother.  '  She  has  found 
out  about  Eate,  and  I'm  not  sorry ; 
lor,  now  she  knows  it  is  an  accom- 
phshed  iact,  my  mother,  I  feel 
sure,  will  not  wish  me  to  act  badly,' 
thought  Captain  Forrester.  Never- 
theless, he  experienced  considerably 
less  difficulty  in  breathing  when  his 
mother  commenced  in  her  calm, 
grave,  unimpessioned  way — 

'  My  conversation  will  not  be  very 
enlivening,  I  feeur,  Charlie  dear,  for 
it  relates  solely  to  money  matters.' 

Truly  not  a  deUghtful  to|>ic 
usually  to  the  invariably  strait- 
ened dragoon,  but  by  comparison 
with  the  one  he  had  dreaded— no, 
anticipated— BhnoBt  pleasant  on  this 
occasion. 

Mrs.  Forrester  had  not  'found 
out'  about  Kate  Elton;  she  only 
suspected,  from  signs  and  wonders 
too  numerous  to  mention,  that  the 
pretty  &ce  had  made  a  daDgerous 
impression  on  the  too -susceptible 
heart  of  her  son.  She '  suspected ' 
much,  but  she  '  knew '  nothing ;  and 
she  desired  to  know  nothing ;  for  she 
had  no  intention  of  driving  Captain 
Forrester  up  into  a  comer,  and  to 
open  robellion.  To  indicate  plainly 
the  two  ^ths  that  wero  open  to 
him,  and  insist  uxx)n  his  takmg  one 
or  the  other  immediately,  was  no 
part  of  her  plan ;  had  she  done  so, 
she  knew  her  son  well  enough  to 
feel  assured  that  he  would  have 
broken  the  bonds  of  duty  to  herself, 
in  preference  to  being  foully  &lse  to 
Eate  Elton.  She  did  not  wish  him 
to  suppose  that  she  could  imagine 
him  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  any 


serious  intentions  towards  the  protty 
brown-eyed  girl  who  had  been  look- 
ing at  her  so  deprecatingly  at  inter- 
vfids  during  the  evening;  and  she 
disapproved  of  flirting  on  principle 
— the  principle  that  it  was  a  feai^d 
waste  of  time  in  the  great  game  of 
Ufe.  Such  being  her  sentiments,  it 
was  only  natural  that  she  should 
entiroly  ignore  Miss  Eate  Elton,  and, 
by  so  doing,  soothe  the  evidently 
perturbed  spirit  of  her  son. 

'I  heard  from  your  father  this 
morning,  Charles ;  I  have  not  spoken 
to  Flora  yet — I  wished  you  to  hear 
of  it  first  (poor  girl,  she  will  be 
terribly  disappointed,  she  seems  to 
be  enjoying  nerself  so  much  hero), 
but  the  Dean  is  evidently  in  such 
low  spirits  that  I  shall  take  Flora 
home  at  once,  to  cheer  him  up  as 
much  as  possible.' 

'What  is  the  matter, mother?  is 
my  &ther  ill?  this  is  something 
new,  indeed.' 

'Not  in  health,  happily,  at  least 
not  yet;  but  he  is  getting  an  old 
man,  and — well,  even  a  good,  pious 
man  like  your  father,  Charles,  cannot 
be  utterly  careless  of  worldly  goods. 
Another  thing  grieves  hun  very 
much,  but  I  am  convinced  you  will 
quickly  ease  his  mind  on  that  point — 
he  wiQ  be  compelled  to  reduce  your 
allowance.' 

'By  Jove!'  exclaimed  Captain 
Forreister,  starting  from  his  recum- 
bent posturo, '  you  don't  say  so?  and 
I'm  so  preciously  in — well,'  he  con- 
tinued, interrupting  himself, '  though 
it  will  place  me  in  a  very  awkwE^ 
position,  mother,  I  shall  regrot  tiiat 
my  fiEither  has  not  done  so  beforo, 
since  he  is  so  straitened,  as  you 
lead  me  to  suppose.' 

Mrs.  Forrester  extended  her  hand 
and  warmly  grasped  that  of  her  son. 
'  Good  boy,'  she  said,  '  I  was  sure 
you  would  be  willing  to  aid — to 
spare  us  all  unnecessary  pain.  I 
am  exceedingly  annoyed — sorry, 
that  is— that  we  should  have  to 
return  just  at  present;  for  though 
I  would  not  on  any  account  interfere 
with  the  disposal  of  Flora's  hand, 
I  must  say  I  should  have  been 
happy  to  have  seen  an  affection 
spring  up  between  Mr.  Morton  and 
your  sister.' 

Mrs.   Forrester  sighed,   paused. 
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and  looked  peneiTely  at  the  bars. 
Captain  Fortester  cleverly  stifled  a 
yawn — ^sisters'  possible  love  afiaixs 
are  not  exciting — and  turned  it  into 
a  littie  cough  that  was  something 
between  a  note  of  sympathy  and  of 
interrogatios,  and  looked  at  bis 
boots. 

'  WTiy  do  yo«i  say  yon  must  go, 
mother?' 

*  Why  ?  Oh,  because  your  Mher 
seems  to  be  so  very  low-spirited.  I 
tremble  for  the  effects  it  may  have 
on  his  health.'  Mrs.  Forrester 
pressed  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes 
for  a  moment,  and  then  continued, 
'  He  gets  anxious  and  dispirited  as 
to  how  he  may  leave  you  both.  It 
would  add  years  to  his  life,  I  am 
Buie,  to  see  Flora,  or  you,  well  and 
happOy  settled.  I  had  hoped,  I 
must  confess  it,  that  this  visit  would 
have  resulted  in  something  good  to 
both  my  children ;  now  I  fear  the 
reverse.* 

'What  do  yoa  fear,  mother?' 
asked  Captain  Forrester,  softly, 
advancing  to  his  mother,  who  held 
out  both  her  hands  to  him,  and,  as 
he  grasped  than,  said,  looking  up 
into  the  &oe  of  her  son,  with  half-sor- 
lowfnl,  half-proud  maternal  eyes — 

'  I  will  not  give  my  fear  sulistance 
by  putting  it  into  words,  Chartie; 
I  may  be  wrong,  and,  if  so,  I  should 
be  putting  an  idea  into  your  head 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  bring 
certain  misery  upon  you  —  yes, 
Charlie,  don't  turn  away  impatiently 
— upon  you  and  upon  that  other  one. 
The  hope  on  your  behalf  was — but 
no,  I  wul  not  word  that  either — but 
oh !  my  boy,  if  you  should,  of  your 
own  will,  fulfil  it,  you  will  make  us 
happy  indeed.'  And  as  she  con- 
cluded, Mrs.  Forrester  released  her 
hands  ficom  those  of  her  son,  and, 
resting  her  face  upon  one  of  them, 
and  her  elbow  upon  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  appeared  to  be  awaiting  his 
decision  with  an  air  of  resignation. 

'You  mean,'  said  Captam  For- 
rester, presentiy, '  that  you  wish  me 
to  marry ;  you  think  that  I  should 
be  less  eidxavagant  than  I  have 
been  if  I  had  a  wife,  I  suppose.  But 
an  angel  from  heaven  would  hardly 

g lease  you,  mother,  you  rate  me  so 
ighly.' 
^  'An  angel  from  heaven  would 


hardly  suit  Captain  Forrester,'  re- 
plied his  mother,  smiling.  '  I  shidl 
not  tell  you  where  I  shall  hope  to 
see  your  choice  &11,  Charles ;  I  p(^ 
you  the  compliment  of  not  doubting 
for  a  moment  that  it  will  fieill  upon 
one  whom  I  shall  approve;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  dear  Charles,  do  re- 
frain from  raising  hopes  in  a  quarter 
where  I,  as  your  true,  best  frigid, 
cannot  hope  to  see  them  realized.' 

Mrs.  Forrester  was  becoming  more 
overpoweiingly  maternal  every  mo- 
ment, and  every  moment  Captain 
Forrester  had  the  feeling  growing 
upon  him  that  it  was  a  very  lucky 
thing  indeed  that  he  had  not  di&- 
covcured  his  position  with  regard  to 
Sate  Elton ;  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  tell  of  that  when  the  waters  were 
smoother,  and  Kate's  little  bark  was 
not  so  likely  to  founder. 

'What  day  shall  you  go  home, 
mother?'  he  asked,  alter  a  short 
pause,  with  a  dim  idea  that  the 
atmosphere  would  be  dearer,  and 
that  he  should  be  better  able  to 
'see  his  way'  when  Mrs.  Forrester 
had  returned  to  cheer  the  dejected 
Dean,  but  contriving,  at  the  same 
time,  to  throw  an  expression  of 
being  extremely  sorry  that  there 
shoi:dd  be  a  question  of  such  going 
home  at  all. 

'I  can  hardly  say,'  replied  Mrs. 
Forrester,  gazing  harder  tiian  ever 
at  the  bars  as  she  spoke ;  '  if  I  go 
home  now,  it  will  oblige  me  to  alter 
my  plans  very  materially,  for  I  have 
asked  Miss  Thwaites — she  seems  to 
be  so  delighted  with  Flora  that  I 
could  not  help  inviting  hex — to 
return  with  us;  and,  as  I  cannot 
expect  Mrs.  Ponsonby  will  allow 
me  to  carry  off  her  principal  lady 
guest  at  once,  it  will  make  it  awk- 
ward. I  dare  say  your  poor  other's 
mind  will  be  easier,  too,  when  he 
comes  to  hear  that  you  take  this 
reduction  of  your  allowance  so  pro- 
perly—  so  very  properly;  and  if 
that  is  the  case — and  his  letter  in 
answer  to  mine  of  to-morrow  will 
enable  me  to  judge— I  shall  remain 
here  a  httie  longer.' 

'  I  shouldn't  tiiink  Mrs.  Ponsonby 
would  break  her  heart  if  her  "  prin- 
cipal guest,"  as  you  call  Miss 
Thwaites,  took  herself  off  so  early 
to-monow  morning  lliat  her  hostess 
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ooaldn't  even  catch  sight  of  her  to 
wkh  her  "God  speed."  A  year's 
nfie  of  the  golden  ointment  the  sire 
Thwaites  made  has  not  obliterated 
the  marks  of  the  past^  has  it, 
mother  T 

Mrs.  Fonester  oonld  in  her  heart 
forgive  her  son  for  being  vicious  on 
the  subject  of  Eliza  Thwaites,  bat 
she  also  felt  that  it  would  be  well 
not  to  encourage  him  in  this  vein ; 
so  she  relied, .  'Mrs.  Ponsonby 
thinks  as  1  do,  Charles,  that  as  the 
foundation  ia  so  thoroughly  good, 
intimate  intercourse  with  those  of 
her  own  age,  and  sex,  and  station, 
will  soon  raise  a  superstructure  of 
as  &ir  an  exterior  as  any  who  are 
staying  here  now ;  she  is  not  showy 
oertainly — ' 

'  Decidedly  not,'  intenupted  Cap- 
tain Forrester. 

'  But  she  possesses  a  rectitude  of 
mind  that  is  truly  admirable,'  pur- 
sued his  mother,  without  noticing 
his  remark. 

The  fire  had  burned  out  now,  and 
Mrs.  Forrester  had  said  her  say; 
so  she  rose  up,  wod,  after  having 
taken  a  tender  leave  of  her  son,  she 
left  him  to  his  own  reflections,  while 
she  retired  at  once  to  her  own  room, 
not  to  sleep,  but  to  meditate.  That 
Charles  had  something  to  confess 
she  felt  sure,  and  that  that  some- 
thing was  his  (perhaps  avowed) 
attachment  to  Kate  Elton  she  did 
not  doubt.  But  she  had  impressed 
him  now  with  the  necessify  that 
existed  for  his  endeavouring  to  re- 
plenish his  always  empty  purse 
himself;  and  she  knew  that  the 
only  way  ihat  would  occur  to  her 
handsome,  but  not  remarkably 
talented  son  to  do  this,  would  be 
to  make  a  wealthy  marriage.  She 
had  avoided  his  confession,  too, 
which,  as  she  did  not  want  to  take 
extreme  measureSj  she  was  very 
glad  of:  she  determined  that  on  the 
following  day  Kate  Elton  should  be 
deUcately  given  to  understand  that 
all  poaching  on  Miss  Thwaites's 
preserves  would  be  regarded  as  a 
punishable  offence,  and  that  Charles 
should  have  judicious  doses  of  the 
heiress  so  well  mixed  with  the  society 
of  others  that  he  should  be  puzzled 
as  to  which  was  the  agreeable  ele- 
ment    If  all  this  failed  she  would 


not  despair,  £aF  she  knew  that  if 
Charles  once  felt  the  shoe  of  poverty 
compress— not  to  say  pixKsh  him — 
he  would  aocept  the  Ma  that  yawned 
for  him  readily  enough.  'And,  after 
all,'  she  thought, '  it  most  likely  will 
be  a  very  happy  one;  she  is  not,  I 
allow,  a  woman  to  inspire  a  sudden 
and  devoted  attachment;  but  then 
the  sterling  quahties  she  no  doubt 
possesses  wiU  eventually  win  upon 
Charles,  who,  like  all  wild  young 
men,  will  be  fax  happier  with  such 
a  wife  than  with — any  girl  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  flirting  with. 
He  will  have  the  sense  to  prefer  the 
true  gold  to  dross.' 

By  the  'true  gold,'  singularly 
enough,  Mrs.  Forrester  did  not 
mean  the  ten  thousand  a  year,  but 
Eliza  'thwaites;  while,  by  the 
'dross,'  she  did  allude  to  Kate 
Elton.  And  then  her  thoughts  flew 
—no,  walked  steadily — off  to  ihe 
plans  she  had  formed  for  that  other 
child,  for  Flora,  who,  as  surely  as 
she  suspected  anything  of  the  kind, 
would  defeat  them,  even  if  by  so 
doing  she  wrung  her  own  heart  to 
breaking.  Charles  was  easy  to 
manage  in  comparison  with  lus 
sister,  over  whom  no  threats  of 
reduced  allowances  or  curtailed 
pleasures  would  have  any  effect 
This  was  the  first  evening  since 
their  arrival  at  Eempstowe  that 
Flora  had  not  caused  her  mother's 
heart  to  ache  through  the  injudicious 
preference  she  had  shown  fer  Mr. 
Greville;  but  to-night  a  bit  of  the 
silver  lioing  to  this  spedal  cloud 
had  appeared.  Flora  had  been  talk- 
ing—tcdking,  too,  as  if  she  was 
interested  in  her  listener,  and  as  if 
(what  was  even  more  to  the  pur^ 
pose)  her  listener  was  interested  in 
her— to  Fhihp  Morton,  who  could, 
unless  report  greatiy  erred,  play  at 
throwing  away  guineas  with  the 
heiress.  He  was  more  congenial, 
too,  to  her  maternal  heart  thim  that 
young  lady,  for  he  was  handsome, 
polished,  and  wiuning  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  And  here,  in 
the  sohtude  of  her  chamber,  she 
could  not  successfully  banish  from 
her  mind  the  reflection  that  Eliza 
Thwaites  was  the  reverse  of  all  this. 

But  she  dared  not  pause,  with  a 
thought  of  going  back,  on  the  path 
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along  which  she  was  desiioTis  of 
leading  them.  The  Dean  had  been 
a  poor  dei^yman  whisa  elevated, 
about  six  years  before  the  time 
my  story  opens,  to  the  deanery, 
which  had  been  a  -vast  expense,  and 
but  small  comfort  to  him.  He  had 
always  been  a  little  what  he  tenned 
'  behind  the  world,'  through  having 
counted  some  chickens  before  th^ 
were  hatched,  when  famishing  with 
great  splendour  the  stiff,  huge,  tm- 
comfortable  house  in  the  cathedral 
close,  which  not  even  the  splendid 
furniture  could  render  other  than 
dull  and  hideous.  He  had  been  a 
poor  rector  in  a  parish  full  of  rich 
men  quite  long  enough  to  grow  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  or,  as  his  loving 
flock  termed  it, '  thinnskinned ;'  and 
he  found  that  even  now,  as  a  Dean, 
'  the  world '  was  a  little  inclined  to 
look  coolly,  or,  at  least,  not  warrrdy, 
upon  him,  through  that  drcum- 
stance  of  his  b^g  '  behind  it.' 
Flora,  therefore,  nis  beautiful 
daughter,  would  be  left  in  but  a 
dubious  position — that  of  a  refined, 
fashionable,  lovely  woman  without 
a  penny — should  the  weak  thread 
that  chagrin  was  wearing  thinner 
eyery  day  be  snapped  before  she 
married.  Flora  was  not  of  the  stuff 
of  which  nursery  governesses  are 
made.  None  of  these  things,  how- 
ever, did  Mrs.  Forrester  dare  to  say 
to  her  high-spirited  daughter,  who 
would  ruthlessly,  in  spite  of  her 
habitual  gentleness,  have  baulked 
anything  that  looked  like  a  plot, 
and  exposed  anything  that  looked 
like  a  manoeuvre. 

Captain  Forrester,  meanwhile, 
still  remained  in  Mrs.  Ponsonby's 
boudoir.  The  fire  had  gone  out 
entirely,  but  he  was  warm  enough 
now.  He  had  no  intention,  not  tibe 
remotest,  of  being  fsAse  to  Kate — 
'dear  littie  thing!  he  adored  her' — 
but  all  the  same  he  did  hope  very 
ferventiy  that  Kate  would  not  be 
rashly  saying  anything  which  might 
get  rotmd  to  his  mother's  ears.  He 
dreaded  the  thought  of  the  never- 
ending  line  of  'talk'  that  would  in 
that  case  be  uncoiled  for  his  benefit, 
and  he  rose  up  hurriedly  and  paced 
the  room  as  tne  idea  developed  it- 
self, and  fait  '  that  way  madness 
lies.'     But,  despite  his  dislike  to 


fiunily  jars  and  all  the  ills  that 
poverty  brings  in  its  train,  he  was 
tar  &om  entertaining  a  thought  of 
buying  a  peaceM  future  by  seeking 
the  broad-fingered  hand  of  Miss 
Thwaites.  However,  he  resolved 
that,  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  his 
mother  thoroughly,  he  would,  while 
they  all  remained  at  Eempstowe, 
be  as  kind,  polite,  and  attentive  to 
the  heiress  as  possible;  his  mother 
would  tiien  suppose  that  he  was 
striving  to  iotrn^  her  views,  and 
constraining  himself  to  do  her  plea- 
sure ;  and  this  would  soften  her,  he 
hoped,  and  rend^  her  willing  to 
serve  him  when  he  dared  to  throw 
off  tiie  veil,  or,  if  not  so,  would  at 
least  prevent  her  endeavouring  to 
thwart  him. 

His  greatest  fear  just  now  was 
about  Kate  herself.  The  latter  was 
the  spirit  of  gentieness  to  those  she 
loved,  and  she  did  very  truly  love 
Charles  Forrester ;  but  there  was  a 
look  in  those  brown  eyes  that  told 
him  it  might  be  dangerous  to  woo 
their  owner  wiih  fervour  one  day, 
and  quietiy  neglect  her  the  next; 
and,  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
plans,  he  greatly  feared  that  this 
was  what  he  might  have  to  do. 
Eate  would  have  bowed  down  and 
Idssed  the  hem  of  Hxr,  Forrester's 
garment  for  that  she  was  Charlie's 
mother,  had  the  latter  treated  her 
kindly ;  but  he  doubted  Kate's 
power  to  bear  unmerited  scorn 
meekly  &om  the  Dean's  lady,  should 
he  even  in  appearance  des^  her 
side.  He  knew  that  those  littie 
women  who  stand  trembling  and 
quivering  and  going  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow  in  a  moment  at 
small  dangers,  or  at  the  thoughts 
of  £Eu>distant  disagreeables,  are  fre- 
quentiy  firebrands  when  once  'set 
up;'  and  Kate  was  one  of  these. 
She  had  been  eating  dust,  so  to 
speak,  before  Mrs.  Forrester  all  that 
evening;  but  Mrs.  Forrester,  CharUe 
knew,  would  be  an  tmwise  woman 
if  she  presumed  on  this  apparent 
humility  to  trample  on  Miss  Kate 
when  it  came  to  open  war.  There- 
fore, to  avoid  open  war  at  present 
was  the  brave  dragoon's  sole  aim; 
and  he  was  not  quite  clear  what 
steps  he  had  better  take  to  insure  a 
continuance  of  tiie  blessed  though 
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hdilow  trace  that  now  reigned.  He 
fervently  trusted  that  peace  might 
be  maintained  nntil  such  time  as 
Flora  had  married  Philip  Morton, 
if  she  was  going  to  marry  nim ;  and 
then,  one  of  the  &mily  having  made 
a  wealthy  match,  the  other  might 
surely  be  allowed  to  be  happy  in  a 
humbler  way.  Very  likely  it  wonld 
turn  oat  that  afifairs  with  the  Dean 
were  not  half  so  bad  as  his  mother 
had  represented ;  women  always 
made  the  worst  of  things:  it  was 
their  nature  to  do  so.  He  was 
disgusted  witli  himself  for  having 
agreed  so  readily  to  such  a  shabby 
move  as  catting  off  a  portion  of  his 
already  insufficient  allowance.  Con- 
sidering he  was  an  only  son,  he  was 
horribly  ill-ased.  He  wondered  if 
Kate  had  half  an  idea  of  the  social 
torments  ho  was  so  gallantly  pre- 
pared to  endure  in  her  behalf? 
Veiy  probably  she  had  not.  And 
this  last  thought  had  the  effect  of 
nearly  lashing  the  onhappy  young 
officer  into  a  rage.  At  uus  jonc- 
'  tore,  the  wax  candles  having  burnt 
very  low  in  their  sockets,  he  lighted 
his  own,  and  conveyed  himself  as 
rapidly  and  quietly  as  possible  to 
his  room,  the  door  of  which  he 
bolted  and  barred  with  such  energy 
that  Eliza  Thwaites,  in  an  opposite 
chamber,  went  off  straight  into  a 
nervous  fever  on  the  dreamy  sup- 
position that  some  band  of  burglars 
were  down  below  amongst  the 
bottles;  for,  in  the  'witching  hour 
of  night'  which  had  passed  since 
she  retired  to  repose,  she  had  tra- 
velled back  to  the  dingy  house  in 
the  dreary  street  where  she  had 
once  known  such  deep  peace.  The 
butler,  waking  up  mistUy  from  the 
combined  effects  of  deep  potations 
of  port  and  his  first  lethargic  slum- 
ber, had  a  vision  of  some  plate 
being  stolen  that  he  had  left  loose 
in  his  pantry,  and  for  which  he 
would  be  held  accountable  with 
extra  severity,  as  amongst  it  was  a 
racing  cup  won  by  a  Ponsonby 
horse,  and  so  ventured  down,  chill 
and  trembling,  in  a  highlv-unbe- 
ooming  costume  of  flannel.  And 
an  HI- conditioned  Scotch  terrier 
belonging  to  Sir  Ulric  Lyster, 
which  always  occupied  a  place 
in  his  master's  room,  lifted  up 
VOL.  n.— NO.  vn. 


his  voice  in  one  of  those  heart- 
rending howls  which  makes  the 
night  hideous. 

But  by-and-by  silence  heavier 
than  before  fell  upon  Kempstowe; 
even  harassed  Charlie  Forrester  and 
the  agitated  Scotch  pug  slept,  if  not 
a  dreamless,  at  least  a  deep  sleep. 
But  had  any  one  been  out  on  tiie 
lawn  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
the  kaleidoscope  garden,  he  would 
have  seen  through  one  window  a 
brilliant  light  gleaming;  and  had 
that  same  person  been  desirous  of 
pushing  inquiry  further,  he  could^ 
by  risking  his  neck,  have  reached  a 
parapet  which  would  afford  him 
standing  room  while  he  looked  in 
to  see  who  was  up.  It  would  have- 
been  time  and  trouble  thrown  away, 
though,  for  the  occupant  of  that 
chamber  had  not  stayed  up  to  gaze 
at  the  stars ;  therefore  his  blind  was 
down.  It  was  Horace  Greville  who 
sat  at  that  little  table ;  and  he  had 
before  him  two  slight  sketches — of  a. 
female  head.  He  had  a  pencil  in 
his  hand,  and  occasionally  nere  and 
there  he  would  add  a  touch,  a 
stroke  so  delicate  that  it  was 
scarcely  perceptible;  yet,  slight  ns 
these  touches  were,  under  his  hand 
grew  out  of  one  of  the  bold  but 
unfinished  sketches  a  vivid  likeness 
of  Lady  St.  Clair.  A  dot,  a  scratch, 
the  tiniest  stroke,  these  were  all  he 
had  given  to  the  work  Philip  Mor- 
ton had  hepm,  thrown  aside,  and 
forgotten  till  he  retired  at  m'ght, 
when  he  had  gathered  them  all  up, . 
and,  as  he  thought,  destroyed  them. 
But  these  minute  touches  had  given 
force  and  character  to  the  likeness, 
though  Philip  himself  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  say  whero  they 
had  been  put  in. 

'  It  will  do  quite  well  enough  for  ■ 
my  purpose  now,'  he  said,  after  a. 
time,  leaning  back  as  he  spoke,  and 
looking  at  Qie  head,  which  he  held! 
up  to  the  light,  out  of  his  half-closed 
velvet,  gleaming  eyes ;  '  it  will  do 
well  enough  for  my  purpose.'  And 
then  he  folded  it  up,  and  placed 
it  away  carefully  in  his  pocket- 
book  next  to  a  letter  Philip  had 
given  him  conveying  instructions 
to  his  (Philip's)  bankers  in  the 
matter  of  the  es&te  that  was  to  be 
hired. 
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And  then,  as  he  "was  to  start  for 
London  by  an  early  train  the  next 
morning,  and  as  to  gain  the  nearest 
railway  station  he  wonld  be  obhged 
to  take  a  six-mile  drive,  and  as  it 
was  ah!eady  past  the  small  honrs 
of  the  morning,  he,  too,  sought  his 


peaoefiil  pQlow,  and  slept  as  serenely 
as  it  is  sometimes  stated  the  good 
only  sleep.  And  now  not  a  hght 
fh>m  a  single  one  of  the  many  win- 
dows of  Kempstowe  blinked  a 
modest  answer  to  ike  silvery  beams 
of  the  bright  September  moon. 


A  SUMMEE'S  EVE  IN  A  COUNTET  LANE. 

9  honors. 

WHAT  time  I  turn  my  face  unto  the  wall. 
With  folded  hands,  dim  eyes,  and  lips  a-thirst 
For  peace — ^my  darkening  memory  will  reioall 
That  Summer  Evening  when  I  met  her  first ! 

The  meadows  lay  enwrapt  with  mist-wieaths  soft. 

Lit  by  the  level  beams  of  the  low  sun ; 
A  bundled  larks,  unseen,  were  up  aloffc. 

Proclaiming  that  the  summer  day  was  done. 

While  on  the  larch's  slender  top  the  thrush 
Swayed,  swelling  joyously  his  speckled  throat ; 

And — e'en  already — the  pl^itation's  hush 
Swooned  to  the  nightingale's  melodious  note. 

The  rabbits  frisked  among  the  waving  fern. 

Or  flitted  swift  across  ti^e  grassy  Isme, 
Through  whose  green  arch  we  saw  the  poppies  bum. 

Where  the  blue  shadows  lengthened  o'er  the  grain. 

And,  ever  and  anon,  a  breeze  would  rise. 
And  silver  all  tiie  willows— stir  the  elms, — 

Then  die  in  whispers,  as  the  tide- wave  dies, 

That  on  calm  nights  the  gleaming  sands  o'erwhelms. 

And  side  by  side  we  thrid  the  dim  arcade 

Of  murmurous  boughs— green  cloisters  looking  down 
O'er  swelling  hill,  and  shadow-thwarted  glade,    . 

Green  vale,  and  dusky  wood,  and  comland  brown. 

I  filled  her  hands  with  flowers — ^with  Foxglove  bells. 
Wild  Hyacinths,  and  little  Speedwells  blue. 

And  the  bright  eyes  of  scarlet  Pimpernels 
That  close  their  chalices  against  the  dew ; — 

With  Eyebright,  Celandine,  and  Cranesbill  pink, 
Wildmg  blush  Boses  and  red  Floramour — 

Forget-me-nots,  that  firinged  the  brooklet-brink 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  willows  hoar ! 

All  blooms,  that  Summer  for  her  chaplet  weaves, 
I  plucked — the  tendrill'd  Vetch— the  Orchid  spike, 

Which  springs  from  two  broad  brown-bedappled  leaves. 
Crowned  with  a  flock  of  blossoms  insect-like. 
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Sweet  Summer  Eyening — ^I  was  blinds  was  ]blind ! 

With  your  luah  flowerage  what  had  I  to  do  ? — 
Per,  when  the  red  woods  shook  in  Autumn's  wind, 

I  plucked  the  late-bloomed  rosemary  and  rue! 

Sweet  Summer  Evening— whose  slant  sunbeams  gild 
A  little  turfen  mound  and  marble  cross ; 

There  sleeps  a  heart,  that  once  all  sweetness  filled. 
Here  aches  a  heart  left  vacant  by  her  loss ! 

So  best)  kind  Heaven !  For,  when  those  dear  eyes  closed, 
No  tear  for  me  had  dinuned  their  lustrous  blue : 

A  happy  smile  on  those  dear  lips  reposed, 
When  up  to  Gk)d  the  enfranchised  spirit  flew ! 

She  did  not  see  my  life's  high  purpose  foiled — 
My  better  yearnings  lose  their  vital  force — 

The  white  wings  of  the  spirit  rent  and  soiled 
With  sin,  and  shame — with  guilt,  and  vain  remoi^ ! 


What  time  I  turn  my  pale  face  to  the  wall. 

And  see  arise  the  records  of  my  past, 
I  know  this  memory  will  outlive  them  all. 

And  fill  my  heart  with  sweetness  to  the  last ! 

T.  H. 


OUE  FEIENDS  AND  NEIGHBOURS  AT  THE  EXHIBITION. 


THE  fiiends  of  whom  we  here 
speak  are  not  Uncle  Clutter- 
buck  and  his  family,  who  have  come 
up  from  the  counlry  to  see  the 
Intemational  Exhibition,  and  who 
are  well-nigh  exhausting  our 
strength  and  patience  in  sight- 
seeing ;  nor  are  the  neighbours  here 
referred  to  the  quiet  £unily  next 
door,  or  the  rackety  people  in  the 
house  over  the  way.  Our  friends, 
on  the  present  occasion,  are  the 
British  Colonies;  our  neighbours 
are  France  and  Germany,  and  other 
countries  on  the  Continent.  We  want 
to  ascertain,  so  far  as  the  Exhibition 
will  teU  us,  whether  the  foreigners 
have  been  hitting  us  very  hard,  in 
Iheir  industrial  advance  since  1851; 
and  whether  the  colonists,  the 
friendly  children  of  old  John  Bull, 
are  furnishing  us  with  compensatory 
advantages  for  meeting  the  rivalry. 

It  is,  of  course,  worth  knowing 
whether  the  makers  of  costly  jew- 
ellery, delicate  porcelain,  brocaded 
silks,  or  point-lace  veils,  are  able  to 
maintain  their  own  against  the  com- 
petition of  foreigners ;   but  it  is 


more  important  to  trace  the  com- 
parison in  reference  to  cuticles  of 
general  consumption,  in  which  a 
larger  [number  of  persons  are  inte- 
rested, and  on  which  the  well-being 
of  all  more  notably  depends. 

As  to  raw  produce,  the  natural 
substances  on  which  the  industry  of 
man  is  to  be  appUed,  it  is  almost 
wicked  to  talk  disparagingly  of 
rivalry.  The  more  there  is  of  na- 
tural produce  generally,  the  greater 
the  blessing  to  all  of  us,  if  we  only 
make  proper  use  of  it.  Take  the 
case  of  coal,  for  instance.  Ought 
we  to  feel  jealous  at  learning  that 
several  foreign  countries  have  deve- 
loped new  beds  and  seams  of  coal 
in  the  period  of  eleven  years,  since 
the  last  Exhibition?  Good  sense 
and  proper  feeling  will  answer.  No. 
Suffice  it  to  know  that  our  geolo- 
gists can  trace  in  this  island  coal 
enough  to  last  us  for  centuries  to 
come,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of 
many  of  our  continental  neigh- 
bours. If  those  neighbours,  or 
some  of  them,  can  find  coal  cheaper 
at  home,  so  much  the  better  for 
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flocieiy  generally,  although  our  pit- 
owners  and  ooal-shippers  may  for  a 
time  think  otherwise.  And  thus, 
likewise,  of  the  various  mineral 
substances  largely  employed  in  the 
arts— stone  for  building,  slate,  clay 
for  bricks  and  for  pottery,  crystals 
and  earths  for  drugs  and  dyes,  the 
ores  of  the  various  metals — the  more 
there  are  the  better,  whether  in  our 
own  or  some  other  country.  If  the 
Continent  possesses  them  and  Eng- 
land does  not,  we  have  ships  to 
bring  them  and  money  to  pay  for 
them.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with 
vegetable  produce,  if  we  fairly  view 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
whole  human  race  is  interested  in 
the  growth  of  more  com  and  rice, 
more  fruit  and  vegetables,  more  fibre, 
bark,  wood,  sap,  root,  grass,  reed, 
leaf;  if  we  have  them  not,  any  in- 
creased growth  on  the  part  of  our 
neighbours  benefits  us  as  well  as 
them.  Let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood. We  do  not  say  that  it  afiiBcts 
England  just  the  same  whether  these 
treasures  are  found  in  our  own  or 
in  other  lands :  opportunity  pre- 
sently will  occur  to  illustrate  tliis 
matter  in  reference  to  the  colonics. 
But  what  we  mean  is,  that  any  in- 
crease of  growth,  anywhere,  is  a 
general  benefit,  for  which  nations  at 
large  should  be  grateful.  Once 
more,  as  to  animal  produce.  Here 
the  same  reasoning  applies.  The 
sheep,  with  its  wool  for  cloth  and 
its  skin  for  leather  and  parch- 
ment; the  ox,  with  the  countless 
uses  to  which  its  various  parts  are 
applied;  the  hog,  the  horse,  the  far- 
bearing  animals,  those  which  yield 
horn  or  shell,  those  from  which  we 
obtain  hair  or  tallow,  the  silk-worm, 
the  lac  and  cochineal  insects— all 
are  welcome,  come  from  whence 
they  may.  If  we  can  rear  them,  so 
much  the  merrier ;  if  not,  we  shall 
at  any  rate  be  more  happily  circum- 
stanced than  in  the. lessening,  or  in 
the  stationary  oondition,  of  the  exist- 
ing supply. 

No :  the  inquiry  as  to  rivalry  or 
competition  does  not  bear  upon 
natiunl  produce;  it  is  to  manuiac- 
ture,  man's  industry,  manipulative 
preparation,  that  the  problem  re- 
lates. Now  we  may  venture  to  say, 
at  once,  that  England  has  no  cause 


to  fear  the  advance  of  her  conti- 
nental neighbours.  When  we  com- 
X)are  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862  at  Brompton  with  the  previous 
display  of  185 1  in  Hyde  Park,  we 
find  just  such  tokens  of  progress 
abroad  as  should  stimulate  us  to 
increased  exertion,  but  nothing  to 
induce  despondency  or  jealousy: 
just  such  as  ought  to  keep  us  from 
lethargic  indifference,  but  not  to 
justify  a  disheartened  abandonment 
of  any  of  our  wonted  branches  of 
industry. 

Take  iron,  for  example — ^unques- 
tionably the  most  valuable  metal 
the  world  possesses,  let  the  gold- 
diggers  say  what  they  may.  As- 
suredly we  may  be  proud  of  our 
manufactures  in  this  metal,  as  dis- 
played or  illustrated  at  the  Exhi- 
bition. There  is  the  imapproach- 
able  rolled  iron  rail,  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  in  length;  there  are 
the  mighty  armour-plates  for  the 
war-ships  about  to  "bb  constructed, 
five  inches  thick,  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  long ;  there  is  the  Mer- 
sey Company's  monster  crank  for  a 
war-steamer,  one  of  the  largest 
forgings  ever  produced;  there  aro 
the  girders  sent  in  by  the  Butterley 
Company,  showing  how  much 
strength  is  now  producible  by  a 
comparatively  small  weight  of  iron ; 
there  are  the  specimens  from  the  Dud- 
ley and  numerous  other  iron  works, 
including  rods  and  bars  so  tou^li 
that  they  have  been  twisted  (whilo 
cold)  into  true  lovers'  knots  of  the 
most  tantalizing  shape;  there  are 
enormous  sheete  of  rolled  iron  as 
thin  as  writing-paper,  and  nearly  as 
smooth;  there  are  niiles  of  iron 
wire  twisted  into  ropes  so  compact 
and  strong  as  to  supersede  the  old 
familiar  hemp  for  many  purposes  in 
ship-rigging,  mining,  and  engineer- 
ing. Any  one  who  has  done  justice 
to  the  Eaistem  Annexe  at  Brompton 
— an  annexe  provokingly  hidden 
from  many  visitors  on  accoimt  of 
its  awkward  connection  with  the 
main  building — will  be  &miliar 
with  these  examples  of  English  iron 
manu&cture.  If  we  extend  a  glance 
to  the  Hardware  Courts,  and  to  the 
hardware  trophies  in  the  south-east 
transept,  we  shall  in  like  maimer 
see  that  the  convereion  of  iron  into 
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steel  is  as  well  understood  among 
us  as  the  extrication  of  the  iron 
from  the  crude  ore.  We  can  afford 
to  do  justice  to  foreigners  in  this 
branch  of  art.  Nay,  we  can  admit 
that  M.  Krupp,  of  Essen,  has  sent 
masses  of  steel  more  vast  in  weight 
and  more  highly  polished  than  any- 
thing from  the  works  of  Bessemer, 
Vickers,  or  Naylor.  What  a  won- 
derfol  thing  is  that  ingot  of  Erupp's, 
that  forty  thousand  pound  caslmg 
of  steel,  broken  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  grain !  It  required  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  blows  of  an 
enormous  steam  hammer  to  break 
it:  we  hardly  know  which  of  the 
two  giants  to  admire  most,  the 
hammer  that  broke  the  ingot,  or  the 
ingot  that  so  long  resisted  the  hun- 
mer.  And  those  two  rollers  in- 
tended for  laminating  sheets  of 
gold:  what  an  exquisite  polish! 
No  silver  plate,  however  highly 
wrought,  excels  it.  One  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  International 
Exhibition  consiste  in  the  peeps 
which  we  thus  obtain  into  the  pro- 
ducte  of  foreign  workshops.  There 
is  nto  doubt  at  Sheffield  that  we  can 
do  all  that  Erupp  has  done ;  but  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  us  to  Imow 
that  in  a  Bhenish  Prussian  town, 
the  very  name  of  which  is  almost 
unknown  in  England,  except  to 
steel  and  iron  manu&cturers,  such 
magnificent  specimens  of  work  are 
produced,  ijid  there  are  Krupps 
on  a  smaller  scale  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Austria.  Let  us  render  all  due 
honour  to  them,  but  let  us  keep 
wide  awake  while  so  doing. 

In  the  transformation  of  iron  and 
steel  into  manufactured  goods,  it 
would  be  a  shame  indeed  if  we  were 
caught  napping.  If  ever  we  allow 
our  neighbours  to  excel  us  in  the  ma- 
nufJActnre  of  steam-engines,  locomo- 
tives, pumps,  spinning-machines, 
looms,  macnine  tools,  steam  ham- 
mers, saws,  files,  agricultural  imple- 
mente,  or  the  like,  we  shall  de- 
serve, as  a  nation,  to  be  placed 
under  a  cloud.  We  have  every- 
thing to  aid  us:  abundant  coal 
and  iron,  abundant  capital  and  la- 
bour, a  reservoir  of  past  experi- 
ence, and  a  readiness  of  mechanical 
invention.  We  need  not  fear  The 
Western  Annexe  at  Brompton  is  our 


gigantic  national  trophy  of  ma- 
chinery. There  probably  never  was 
before  collected  in  this  world  such 
a  mass  of  wonderful  machines : 
Armstrong's  locomotive,  Gwj-nne's 
pump,  Fairbaim's  machines,  Whit- 
worth's  engineering  tools,  Piatt's 
spinning-machines,  engines  and  ma- 
chines for  doing  all  kinds  of  work — 
they  are  here  in  all  their  glory ;  and 
those  Englishmen  who  would  rather 
crowd  to  see  the  Koh-i-Noor  and 
the  Star  of  the  South  than  this 
Western  Annexe  are  barely  wortiiy 
of  their  name.  Concerning  our 
neighbours  the  foreigners,  it  is  really 
a  matter  for  admiration  that  they 
have  sent  so  many  vast  machines  so 
great  a  distance,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  so  many  difficulties. 
The  manufacture  of  locomotives  is 
extending  rapidly  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, Prussia,  and  Austria ;  and 
our  engineers  are  watehing  nar- 
rowly the  element  of  price  in  such 
articles.  That  no  foreign  loco- 
motive can  excel  one  of  English 
build  in  excellence  of  manufacture 
is  admitted  all  over  the  world ;  but 
it  is  an  important  question  wl^ther 
the  advantage  of  price  Ues  on  the 
other  side.  We  outsiders — we  mere 
readers  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines— may  leave  this  matter  un- 
touched ;  but  Ihiglish  engine- 
builders  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
question ;  and  the  International  Ex- 
hibition is  a  most  valuable  lesson- 
book  on  the  matter.  Si)€fiking 
roundly,  we  may  say  that  foreign 
countries  have  made  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  machinery  since  185 1,  but 
that  England  need  not  fear  this. 
Prussia  has  taught  us  how  to  apply 
beautiful  httle  iron  castings  to  orna- 
mental purposes,  more  delicate  than 
our  founders  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  producing.  America  (alas,  poor 
America :  Sie  has  Uttle  eiti^er  of 
time  or  inclination  to  bestow  on 
these  matters  just  now!)  has  taught 
us  much  concerning  sewing-ma- 
chines, wood-working  machines,  and 
agricultural  implemente ;  and  France 
has  just  shown  us  something  re- 
marhable  in  the  way  of  iron  statu- 
ary; but  we  are  pretty  certain  of 
this :  all  that  they  can  do  we  can  do 
in  machine  making  and  iron  manu- 
&cture— and  something  more. 
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In  relation  to  other  metals  the 
same  general  characteristics  are  ob- 
servable. Copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  brass, 
bronze,  bell-metal,  tyx>e-metal,  let  our 
neighbours  advance  as  they  can;  we 
still  retain  the  lead  in  most  of  them, 
so  &r  as  concerns  the  transforma- 
tion into  articles  of  use.  The  appli- 
cation to  trinkets  and  omaments,  by 
some  of  the  continental  nations,  is 
worthy  of  study;  but  these  chiefly 
belong  to  the  domain  of  deoorative 
art,  which  the  xjresent  essay  does 
not  touch.  Belgium  has  some  fine 
specimens  of  sheet  iron  for  conver- 
sion  into  what  is  erroneously  called 
tin-plate,  but  which  should  rather 
be  designated  tinned  iron.  Other 
nations  show  that  they  are  begin- 
ning to  make  tin-plate,  in  wmch 
Inland  has  hitherto  maintained 
undisputed  pre-eminence;  and  the 
Zollverein*  exhibits  enamelled  iron 
kitchen  ware  of  a  useful  and  cheap 
kind.  In  all  the  numerous  yarie- 
ties  of  mixed  metals,  whenever  and 
wherever  the  Continent  can  under- 
sell us,  it  is  generally  in  the  pro- 
duction of  small  articles,  where 
cheap  labour  can  be  brought  into 
requisition.  The  metal  toy-soldiers 
and  lucifer-boxes  of  Germany  are 
types  of  a  very  numerous  kind  in 
iius  group.  The  French  say,  and 
perhaps  say  rightly,  that  they  can 
produce  bronze  wluch  assumes  the 
greenish  tinge  of  ancient  bronze 
better  than  the  English.  If  this  be 
so,  thanks  to  tiiem  for  their  artistic 

*  Children  are  repeatedly  asking  in  the 
Exhibition,  *  What  is  the  Zollverein  i*  and 
adults  who  are  ashamed  to  show  their 
ignorance  by  asking,  would  still  be  glad  to 
know.  The  proper  word  to  use  is  Germany  ; 
and  we  doubt  the  expediency  of  employing 
the  substitute.  Some  years  ago  most  of  the 
German  States  agreed  upon  a  common 
system  in  reference  to  customs'  duties  at 
their  frontiers;  and  all  who  signed  this 
agreement  were  included  in  a  '  Zollverein,' 
which  means  *  Customs  union/  or  *  Toll- 
union.'  The  union  comprises  Prussia^ 
Saxony,  Bayaria,  Hanover,  Baden,  Wiir- 
temburg,  Brunswick,  Nassan,  Oidenberg, 
and  all  the  petty  Saxes  and  fiesses  at  whidi 
we  sometimes  laugh  for  their  very  pettiness. 
They  are  the  fcitates,  indeed,  whidi  we 
generally  recognize  by  the  collective  name 
of  Germany.  ZoBverem  is  neither  a  geo- 
graphical nor  a  national  name,  and  it  tells 
nothing  to  ordinary  readers  and  observers. 


ingenuity ;  but  for  all  the  purposes 
of  every-day  life,  such  as  the  coin- 
age which  has  superseded  the  copper 
pence  and  halfpence,  our  bronze 
founders  can  certainly  do  their 
duty.  We  procure  ooiq)er  and  tin 
from  our  own  Cornwall,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  shame  if  we 
could  not  from  these  components 
produce  bronze  as  good  as  any  oi 
our  neighbours.  Birmingham  pro- 
tests energetically  that  in  all  the 
mixed  me&ls  she  is  ready  to  take 
the  lead;  and  when  we  know  the 
scope  of  industry  in  that  wonderftd 
town,  we  shall  hardly  doubt  that 
the  lead  will  be  maintained.  True, 
our  wholesale  dealers  have  found 
out  that  cheaper  gilt  jewellery, 
needles,  and  cutlery  can  be  obtained 
in  Germany  than  in  England;  and 
some  of  our  manufiicturers,  in  a 
fright,  have  sought  to  undersell  the 
undersellers  by  making  trash;  but 
if  good  work  at  fair  prices  be  neidded, 
Birmingham  need  fear  no  rival  in 
buttons  or  pens  or  trinkets.  Bed- 
ditch  in  needles,  or  Sheffield  in  cut- 
lery. 

And  then,  how  about  textile  goods 
—  cotton,  woollens,  silks,  and  so 
forth?  What  does  the  Exhibition 
teach  ?  In  all  tiiat  concerns  art  or 
taste,  France  is  perhaps  still  ahead 
of  us ;  but  wo  have  made  advances 
since  185 1,  and  the  race  between  the 
two  countries  is  running  closer. 
Leaving  the  domain  of  decorative 
art,  and  coming  to  that  of  manipu- 
lative skill,  the  same  language  may 
be  used,  but  with  a  different  appU- 
cation ;  that  is,  England  is  still  ahead 
of  France  and  other  continental 
countries,  but  they  have  made  ad- 
vances since  185 1  which  bring  them 
still  nearer  to  equality  with  us.  Our 
woollen  drapers  are  closely  examin- 
ing the  cloths  sent  over  from  France, 
Belgium,  Genmany,  and  Austria; 
our  Manchester  warehousemen  are 
doing  the  same  with  the  cottons  and 
calicoes;  Spitalfields,  Coventry,  and 
Macclesfield  are  scrutinizing  the  silk 
goods  sent  over  from  Lyons  and 
other  parts;  Lancashire  and  Cray- 
ford  are  interested  in  the  printed 
muslins  of  Miilhausen ;  Leicester  in 
the  stockings,  Nottingham  in  the 
bobbin  net,  Leeds  and  Belfast  in  the 
linen  and  flax  goods;  Glasgow  in 
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the  embrcndeied  nnuIinB.  And  in 
all  these  productions,  quality  of  fibre, 
exoeUmoe  of  spinning  and  weaving, 
taste  in  designs,  and  cheapness  of 
price,  are  coUectiyely  taken  into  ac- 
count When,  some  months  hence, 
the  Jury  Beports  make  their  appear- 
ance, we  shall  learn  a  good  dcAl  on 
all  these  matters ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  there  is  no  good  reason  to  fear 
the  cfHupetition  of  foreigners.  No 
foreign  country,  the  delicate  fingers 
of  no  Hindoo,  have  ever  produced 
cotton  yam  of  such  exquisite  fine- 
ness as  Manchester  occasionally  pro- 
duces; nor  do  any  foreign  calicoes 
or  domestic  cottons  equal  those  of 
England  in  the  combined  qualities 
of  excellence  and  cheapness;  nor 
ought  we  to  be  beaten  in  woollens, 
ocmsidering  our  abundant  command 
of  madiinery.  In  silks,  we  should 
have  less  cause  for  mortification  at 
being  placed  in  the  second  rank,  see- 
ing tiiat  France  has  the  raw  material 
nearer  at  baud,  and  has  imparted  to 
her  Lyons  workmen  a  special  artistic 
education  for  such  matters. 

In  those  countiess  branches  of 
manu&cture  which  depend  chiefly 
on  the  use  of  eartiis,  crystals,  and 
liquids^  the  balance  of  excellence 
wavers  a  good  deal  according  to  the 
particular  material.  In  plain  honest 
bricks  and  tiles,  crucibles  and  fire- 
bricks, draining-pipes  and  stoneware, 
and  such-like  articles  of  day,  we  may 
not  perhaps  be  able  to  command  a 
large  export  trade ;  but  we  can  cer- 
tainly make  for  ourselves  as  well  and 
as  cheaply  as  any  of  our  neighbours. 
In  white  and  blue-and- white  earth- 
enware we  are,  as  we  have  ev^  been 
since  the  time  of  Wedgwood,  un- 
approached;  interesting  as  are  the 
specimens  firom  many  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  present  Exhibition,  it 
is  incontestable  that  none  equal  us 
in  the  comlnned  elements  of  quality 
and  price--if  as  good  they  are  dearer ; 
if  as  cheap,  they  are  not  so  good. 
In  the  higher  kinds  of  ware,  whether 
known  by  the  names  oi  porcelain, 
parian,  jasper,  biscuit,  majolica,  Fa- 
lissy  ware,  or  any  other,  there  is  an 
artistic  element  included  which  takes 
the  articles  out  of  the  domain  oi 
mere  manufacturing.  Eerr^s  royal 
dessert  service,  and  the  choice  pro- 
ductions of  Minton,  Gopelaod,  and 


Bose,  for  instance,  owe  nine-tenths, 
perhaps  ninety-nine  hundredths,  of 
their  market  value  to  this  artistic  or 
sssthetic  quality.  Whether  or  not 
the  productions  of  Sdvres,  Dresden, 
Berlin,  or  Vienna  excel  or  fall  short 
of  those  of  England,  becomes  thus, 
in  some  sense,  a  fine-art  question, 
instead  of  a  mere  manufacturers' 
question ;  and  on  this  we  will  merely 
say  that  our  chief  authorities  assert 
that  we  are  now  equal  to  any  foreign 
competitors  whatever — a  sort  of  im- 
plied admission  that  such  was  not 
always  the  case.  In  glass,  our 
neighbours  run  us  closely.  They 
produce  plate  glass  and  blown  glass 
as  large  as  anything  we  have  ever 
put  forth,  flint  gla^  as  beautiful, 
and  bottie  glass  as  cheap.  The 
two  Crystal  Palaces,  and  the  two 
domes  of  the  present  Exhibition 
building,  would  never  have  been  at- 
tempted but  for  the  substitution  of 
blown  sheet  glass  for  the  old- 
fiftshioned  crown  glass ;  and  this  ca- 
pital change  we  owe  mainly  to  the 
French.  If  tiie  Bohemians  and  the 
Venetians  deck  their  cut-glass  orna- 
ments with  an  elaboration  which  we 
can  scarcely  equal,  the  firms  of 
Osier,  Dobson,  Powell,  and  Pellatt 
show  in  this  Exhibition  tiiat  we 
have  little  to  learn  in  connection 
with  glass  cutting  and  engraving. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that,  in 
glass  manu&ctuTBs  generally,  we 
and  our  neighbours  are  about  on 
a  par. 

In  the  nmftzing  drcle  of  what 
come  under  the  designation  of  che- 
mical manufactures,  England  and 
the  Ck)ntinent  are  so  busy  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  takes  the  lead. 
Was  ever  anything  seen  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  colours  and  the  crystals 
which  are  deposited  in  the  Eastern 
Annexe?  The  gorgeous  magenta, 
glittering  like  the  wings  of  some 
shining  insect;  the  intense  ultrama- 
rine, ahnost  as  beautiful  in  the  imi- 
tative as  in  the  real  form ;  the  glow- 
ing scarlet  and  carmine,  that  dazzle 
the  eye  to  gaze  upon ;  the  magnifi- 
cent masses  of  alum,  borax,  and 
other  crystalline  chemicals— these, 
and  countiess  other  specimens,  show 
how  actively  our  manufacturers  are 
engaged  in  providing  substances  for 
the  use  of  the  dyer,  the  painter,  the 
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printer^  the  druggist,  &c.  And' if 
we  yidt  the  foreign  departments  at 
the  Exhibition,  we  shall  see  that 
our  neighbours  are  in  like  manner 
steadily  adyandng  in  all  the  arts 
that  depend  on  chemical  science. 
Neither  has  reason  to  fear  the  rest, 
because  all  are  benefited  by  the  in- 
ventions of  each :  this,  indeed,  is  the 
yeiy  pith  and  marrow  of  the  whole 
subject 

Space  is  scanty  for  any  further 
review  of  the  industrial  sections,  in 
relation  to  English  and  foreign  ri- 
valry. But,  in  truth,  we  ne^  not 
care  for  this.  When  we  have  grap- 
pled with  those  branches  of  manu- 
mcture  which  depend  on  the  working 
up  of  metals,  of  textile  fibres,  and  of 
minerals  or  chemicals,  we  have  grap- 
pled with  the  chief.  Of  course  the 
manipulation  of  wood  into  endless 
forms  of  beauty  and  usefulness  is 
also  important ;  and  few  depart- 
ments of  the  Inhibition  are  more 
instructive  than  this;  for  it  shows 
that  those  foreign  countries  which 
possess  extensive  forests  have  devised 
processes  of  wood  working  well 
worthy  of  our  attmtion.  Of  course, 
too,  all  that  relates  to  book-making, 
in  respect  of  paper,  types,  ink,  print- 
ing, and  binding,  will  repay  close 
scrutiny ;  for  it  is  known  that  on  all 
these  points  France  and  Austria  are 
at  least  equal  to  England.  It  is 
well  worth  our  while  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  whether,  and  why,  they 
excel  us  in  any  one  of  thenL  Look 
at  that  wonderful  specimen  of  book- 
binding, the  Album,  in  the  Austrian 
department;  and  look  at  the  maize 
paper  on  which  the  Austrian  Cata- 
logue is  printed — such  things  teach 
us,  at  l^ist,  to  respect  our  neigh- 
bours ;  and  such  respect  is  &r  more 
profitable  than  a  narrow  jealousy  of 
their  excellence. 

We  think,  therefore,  on  the  whole, 
tiiat  our  foreign  neighbours  do  not 
press  us  so  closely,  in  any  important 
department  of  niianu&cture,  as  to 
give  just  cause  for  anxiety.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  watch  careftdly  and 
to  profit  by  whatever  lessons  tiiey 
can  teach  us,  feeling  well  assured 
that  they,  in  their  turn,  are  profiting 
by  the  English  teaching  which  these 
international  exhibitions  supply. 

And  even   if  matters  were  less 


iJEtvonrable  than  they  are,  our  distant 
Mends,  'the  British  colonists,  will 
come  to  our  aid.  Of  this  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever,  and  therefore 
the  second  part  of  this  paper  may 
be  disposed  of  in  terms  of  downright 
certainty.  All  the  colonies,  with 
(we  believe)  one  exception,  are  more 
richly  represented  in  1862  than  they 
were  in  1851.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for 
want  of  some  terms  of  agreement 
among  the  colonists  themselves,  does 
not  greet  us  in  the  courts  and  galle- 
ries of  the  present  Exhibition. 

Every  one,  when  the  minerals  of 
Australia  are  mentioned,  naturally 
thinks  of  the  vast  stores  of  gold  which 
that  land  has  produced,  and  of  which 
we  knew  nothing  when  the  last 
Exhibition  was  held  in  1851.  It  was 
a  good  idea  of  the  colonists  of  Vic- 
toria to  make  an  obelisk  (albeit  only 
of  wood  and  canvas)  that  should  re- 

S resent  the  mass  of  the  hundred  mil- 
ons'  sterling  worth  of  precious  metal 
dug  up  and  sold  there  in  ten  years ; 
and  it  was  an  ingenious  thought  to 
place  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  obelisk 
patehes  in  relief  that  might  show  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  principal  nug- 
gets. The  cases  in  the  north-eaust 
transept,  containing  the  contribu- 
tions from  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales,  show  real  nuggets  themselves, 
some  of  them  wortii  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  each ;  together  with 
a  model  of  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  and  weightiest  nugget 
ever  foimd  in  the  world,  worth — we 
are  afraid  to  say  how  much.  And 
there  is,  too,  the  hemisphere  of  solid 
gold,  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
valued  at  4,000/.  New  Zealand  and 
Nova  Scotiia  call  upon  us  likewise  to 
admire  the  nuggete  and  the  auriferous 
quartz  which  have  been  found  in 
uiose  colonies  in  the  last  year  or  two ; 
and  in  the  nave  we  can  see  figures  of 
animals — a  kangaroo  and  an  emu — 
made  of  absolutely  pure  colonial 
gold.  The  value  of  these  colonial 
gold  discoveries  to  the  mother 
country  is  immense.  The  diggers 
require  coined  money  for  tiieir  nug- 
gets and  gold  dust ;  with  this  ooin^ 
money  they  must  procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life ;  and  tiie  supply  of  these 
necessaries  gives  rise  to  immense 
conunercial  activity  between  England 
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and  the  oolonies.  Our  surplus  popu- 
lation finds  an  outlet  for  its  energies 
in  new  lands;  our  engineers  and 
architects  find  a  new  worid  to  enrich 
with  their  railways,  docks,  bridges, 
churches,  and  public  buildings ;  our 
clergymen  and  ministers,  school- 
masters, physicians,  surgeons,  law- 
yers, artists,  can  dbtam  a  wider 
sphere  for  their  professional  labours 
than  in  over-crowded  Inland ;  our 
manu&cturers  have  an  increased  de- 
mand for  goods  suitable  for  colonial 
markets;  our  shipowners  find  it 
profitable  to  increase  more  and  more 
the  service  of  well-appointed  vessels, 
to  convey  emigranls  and  manu&c- 
tured  goods  in  one  direction,  and 
raw  produce  in  the  other ;  and  our 
government  and  legislature  find  an 
inducement  to  subsidize  mail  steamers 
and  submarine  telegraphs  to  a  de- 
gree that  would  not  be  justifiable 
but  for  the  increasing  wealth  and 
importance  of  l^e  colonies.  Beck- 
lessness  and  profligacy,  as  we 
know,  have  attended  the  sudden 
assemblage  of  thousands  of  gold- 
diggers  in  new  patches  of  country ; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  large 
communities  of  influential  men  have 
grown  up  as  consequences  of  the 
gold-finding,  and  that  the  old  country 
is  benefited  in  a  variety  of  ways 
thereby. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  connection  with 
gold  that  our  colonies  are  enriching 
tiiemselves  and  us  by  their  mineral 
treasures.  The  cask  or  tub  of  coal 
from  Queensland  is  a  humble  affiur, 
but  it  may,  perchance,  tell  of  a  great 
future.  This  invaluable  fuel  is  found 
in  several  of  our  Australian  and 
North  American  colonies ;  and  if  they 
can  only  find  a  good  hard  steam- 
coal,  in  sufficient  abundance,  it  will 
do  wonders  towards  encouraging 
ocean-steuning.  Iron,  copper,  tin, 
lead— all  are  found  in  the  colonies, 
as  the  several  courts  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion amply  show.  What  a  magnifi- 
cent mass  of  copper  ore  that  is  from 
Australia,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
colonial  transept!  A  country  that 
can  produce  such  a  splendid  block 
(weighing  something  like  fifteen 
thousand  pounds)  has  one  certain 
source  of  wealth  at  the  least  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  malachite  from 
ScfoXb.  Australia,  wrought   into   a 


table^top  that  really  makes  some 
apprdiacn  to  equality  with  the  gor- 
geous productions  of  Eussia  in  this 
line — productions,  by  the  way,  which 
are  not  so  conspicuous  in  1862  as 
they  were  in  185 1. 

Transferring  attention  from  the 
mineral  to  the  vegetable  produce  of 
our  colonies,  none  but  the  most  care- 
less observer  can  £eu1  to  be  struck 
with  the  splendid  specimens  of  wood, 
for  useful  and  ornamental  purposes, 
displayed  at  the  Exhibition.  No 
suon  a  collection  has  ever  before 
reached  this  country.  The  colonists 
have  ingeniously  contrived  to  show 
the  qualities  of  the  wood  in  various 
ways.  Some  send  slices  from  the 
big  trees;  some  masses  or  square 
baulks;  some  thick  planks;  some 
thin  planks;  some  small  pieces, 
square,  fiat,  or  rounded;  some 
polished  at  one  end  and  unpolished 
at  the  other.  There  are  the  magni- 
ficent slabs  of  Wellington  pine  from 
New  South  Wales;  the  numerous 
pieces  of  the  Tasmanian  timber 
trophy,  with  some  furniture  to  show 
the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  musk- 
wood;  the  chess-table  and  cabinet 
of  a  remarkable  Queensland  wood; 
the  gigantic  slab  cut  from  the  trunk 
of  a  iaee  in  Western  Australia,  and 
the  cabinet  made  by  convicts  out  of 
forty  different  kinds  of  wood  from 
that  colony;  the  Canadian  slab  of 
black  walnut,  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  slice  of  white  pine,  twenty- 
two  feet  in  circumfBience ;  the  New 
Brunswick  book  of  leaves,  each  leaf 
formed  of  six  different  kinds  of  wood ; 
the  piece  of  the  mi^gnificent  Douglas 
fir-tree  from  Vancouver,  which  tree, 
we  are  told,  witii  a  diameter  of  trunk 
equal  to  seven  feet,  soared  to  a  height 
of  nearly  two  hundred  feet  before  the 
first  branch't  sprang ;  the  cork-wood 
from  Bemerara,  so  wonderfully  soft 
and  light;  the  beautifal  slabs  of 
lignum  vitSB  :  from  Jamaica;  the 
richly-varied  cedar  furniture  from 
Bermuda;  the  spotted  letter- wood 
from  British  Guiana,  and  the  table- 
top  made  from  nearly  five  hundred 
different  kinds  of  wood  growing  in  the 
same  colony.  And  then  our  eastern 
possessions,  India,  Ceylon,  &c.,  con- 
tributed multitudes  of  specimens  of 
wood  among- the  articles  exhibited — 
all  interesting,  although  we  may 
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•perhapB  be  a  little  pnszled  by  the 
names  of  some  of  the  Ceyloneae  ex- 
hibitors,  sach  as  Battemahatmeya, 
Wijesinhe,  Obeyefiekeve,  Weizalasi- 
linayaDa,  Wimalaiaririayana,  and 
others  equally  formidable. 

Scarcely  less  important  aro  the 
many  kinds  of  fibro  and  other  yeg^ 
table  produce  applicable  to  -pa^- 
making,  rope  and  twine-makmg, 
spinning  and  wearing,  <fee.  The  pretty 
articles  from  Benmida  show  bow 
well  fitted  the  pahn-leaf  is  as  a 
material  for  hats  and  bonnets.  The 
silyer  wattle  bark,  from  West  Aus- 
tralia, is  a  type  of  a  most  valuable 
class  of  substimoes  in  those  regions. 
The  fibre  of  the  pita  plant  ^ows 
how  ccMxlage  is  made  in  Bahamas. 
The  Bonn  and  kittool  filnres,  the  date- 
palm  leaf,  the  coir  and  pooswell 
fibres,  are  exhibited  by  Ceylon  in 
forms  tending  to  illustrat$  their 
variety  of  application.  The  admi- 
rably-arranged Indian  collection 
makes  us  acquainted  with  numerous 
Tarieties  of  tiiose  fibres  which  Dr. 
Boyle  and  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  hare 
recommended  so  strongly  to  the  no- 
tice of  our  paper-^nakers.  Jamaica, 
with  its  bast  and  other  fibre ;  Mauri- 
tius, with  its  lalo  fibre ;  Natal,  with 
its  barks  and  fibres;  New  South 
Wales,  with  its  nettle  and  sycamore 
fibres,  and  its  cabbage-tree  plait,  and 
similar  products  from  nearly  all  the 
other  colonies— show  that  we  may 
yet 'possibly  make  some  of  our  paper 
and  our  t^tile  and  plaited  goods  of 
substances  little  known  among  us 
at  present 

Far  moie  important  aie  the  fibres 
mainly  relied  upon  in  textile  manu- 
factures of  the  usual  kinds,  and  far 
more  interesting  to  know  whether 
our  colonies  can  famish  us  with  a 
supply.  Of  wool  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  Australia  sends 
oyer  larger  and  larger  shipments, 
until,  at  Iffligth,  our  reliance  in  that 
quarter  has  become  very  beneficial 
both  for  us  and  for  the  colony.  We 
may  smile  at  the  architectural  ar* 
rangement  of  the  wool-packs  at  the 
Exhibition,  where  they  mrm  a  kind 
of  triumphal  arch  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Victoria  Court,  with  one  parti- 
cular bale  as  a  kejrstone ;  but  the 
arch,  at  any  rate,  is  so  disposed 
that  the  packs  may  well  -  display  the 


quality  of  the  wool.  New  South 
Wales,  and  all  the  other  Australian 
colcMiies,  have  in  like  manner  sent 
spedmens  of  the  sheep's  wool  which 
th/^  are  wont  to  consign  to  the 
English  market  Alpaca  wool,  also, 
is  about  to  fbnn  one  of  the  elements 
of  Australian  wealth.  Mr.  Ledger, 
an  enterprising  man,  ccaiveyed  a 
flock  of  alpacas  and  llamas  frxuu  Peru 
to  New  South  Wales,  a  few  yeaiB 
ago,  at  great  nskand  difficulty ;  and 
those  animals  £»m  the  stock  frnm 
whence  numerous  flocks  are  gradu- 
ally forming.  At  present,  most  of 
the  alpaca  for  our  manufiactunas  is 
obtained  from  Peru,  but  a  gnmd 
supply  from  our  own  oolonies  is 
'looming  in  tilie  distance;'  and  the 
New  South  Wales  department  at  the 
Exhibition  enables  us  to  see  what  a 
beautiful  silky  substance  this  is. 
Concerning  flax,  another  important 
membw  cl  the  fibrous  group.  New 
Zealand  is  rich  in  a  particulu*  kind, 
which  that  colony  will  be  able  to 
send  over  to  us  in  increased  quan- 
tity wheneyer  the  distracting  quarrels 
with  the  natives  ceasa  Of  silk  it 
must  be  said  tiiat  the  only  British 
possesion  which  produces  it  in  any 
considerable  quantity  is  India,  al- 
though isolated  attempts  are  made 
elsewhere.  Begmtifiil  are  the  hanks 
of  this  substance  as  shown  in  the 
Indian  d^)artment,  soft  in  textuzo 
and  glowing  in  golden  yellow. 

Far  excelling,  however,  in  vital 
importance  to  England,  all  other  fi- 
brous substances  wbaAever,  is  cotton ; 
and  thoughtful  visitorB  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion are  anxiously  inquiring  whetiier 
the  Colonial  departments  have  any- 
thing to  tell  us  in  this  matter.  We 
know  from  the  newspapers  that  mil- 
lions of  persons  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties are  dependent  for  their  bread 
on  the  cotton  manu&ctoie,  and  that 
this  sustenance  is  imperilled  by  the 
hideous  fratricidal  war  in  America. 
A  cry  of  anguish  is  raised  for  ootton, 
the  raw  material  of  the  manufacture ; 
and  every  ooe  is  asking  whether  the 
colonies  can  fill  up  tiie  gap  which 
thefblockade  oi  the  American  ports 
has  occasioned.  Lidia,  we  ^ow, 
can  and  does  grow  cotton  langely ; 
and  the  chief  inquiry  now  is,  in 
respect  to  that'  vast  counti;y,  whether 
the  cotton  can   be  8hipt)ed   clean 
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enough  and  cheaply  enough  for 
the  requirements  of  the  Liverpool 
market.  Most  interesting  is  it  to  watch 
the  mode  in  which  the  colonies  have 
tried  to  send  us  their  little  bits  of 
cotton,  as  samples  of  what  they  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  on  a  larger  scale  if 
we  will  only  encourage  them.  Almost 
every  colony  has  done  this,  as  the 
north-eastern  transept  at  the  Exhi- 
bition will  show ;  and  in  the  Eastern 
Annexe  one  particular  case  contains 
samples  of  cotton  grown  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  collected 
and  exnibited  by  the  CJotton  Supply 
Association.  Queensland,  quite  a 
young  colony,  carved  out  of  the 
northern  half  of  New  South  Wales, 
means  to  try  sedulously  whether  she 
can  profitably  include  cotton  culture 
among  her  regular  branches  of  in- 
dustry ;  and  when  we  find  that  some 
of  the  Queensland  samples  now  in 
the  Exhibition  are  ranked  by  Man- 
chester men  among  the  finest  ever 
seen,  with  a  market  vcdue  of  four 
shillings  a  pound,  we  may  perhaps 
indulge  in  the  hope  that  though  our 
colonies  cannot  shield  us  ficm  the 
miseries  consequent  on  the  American 
turmoil,  they  may,  at  least,  prevent 
us  in  fiiture  from  being  so  utterly 
dependent  as  hitherto  on  Transat- 
lantic supply. 

We  are  too  for  distant  from  most 
of  our  colonies  to  purchase  much 
com  from  them;  yet  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  the  com  is  there,  if  we 
should  want  it.  How  bravely  they 
are  all  struggling !  In  England  our 
wheat  is  reckoned  pretty  good  if  it 
weighs  sixty  pounds  pe^  bushel; 
but  the  colonies  are  pushing  a  head 
of  this.  The  httle  Imgs  and  boxes, 
cans  and  cases,  casks  and  bottles, 
arranged  about  the  various  colonial 
departments,  contain  specimens  of 
wheat  ranging  from  sixfy  to  seventy 
pounds  per  bushel ;  and  it  is  plea- 
sant to  see  the  farmers  and  millers, 
who,  like  other  people,  flock  to 
Brompton  in  great  force,  handling 


this  fine  heavy  wheat  admiringly,  and 
si)eculating  on  the  richness  of  the 
soil  where  it  was  grown.  It  is  a 
question  of  labour  and  freight :  so  far 
as  extent  and  quality  of  land  are  con- 
cerned, our  colonists  could  feed  the 
whole  British  community  many  times 
told.  Quite  as  important  is  it  to 
learn  what  our  friends  can  effect  in 
cultivating  maize  or  Indian  com,  a 
kind  of  grain  that  we  know  Httle 
about  in  England.  It  is  a  very  pro- 
lific crop;  and  many  exx)enenced 
agricultunsts  are  of  opinion  that  a 
day  will  come  when  we  shall  under- 
stand what  good  maize  bread  is, 
made  from  trained  or  artificial  varie- 
ties of  the  plant. 

Thus  it  is,  then.  The  mighty  Ex- 
hibition at  Brompton  tells  us  that, 
in  some  departments  of  produce  and 
industry,  our  neighbours  are  press- 
ing us  rather  closely — ^France  in  one 
conunodity,  Austria  in  another,  Ger- 
many in  a  third,  Belgium  in  a  fourth ; 
but  that  this  pressiure  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  of  such  a  kind  as  should 
reasonably  alarm  us.  In  making 
useful  tlungs  out  of  raw  produce, 
we  have  only  to  keep  our  eyes  open, 
and  not  to  l^in  the  race ;  in  obtain- 
ing raw  produce  for  making  the 
useful  things,  we  should  rather  be 
grateful  than  hostile  to  our  neigh- 
bours for  opening  up  new  sources 
of  supply,  seeing  that  we  as  well  as 
they  are  benefited  thereby.  And  if 
matters  were  gloomy  instead  of 
cheering  in  this  direction,  we  should 
still  have  our  brave  friends,  our  dis- 
tant colonists,  to  back  us.  All  their 
gold  and  copi)er,  their  iron  and  coal, 
their  wool  and  flax,  their  silk  and 
cotton,  thefr  timber  and  bark,  their 
gums  and  dyes,  their  com  and  their 
live  stock — everything  that  enriches 
them  in  the  first  instuice  will  enrich 
us  in  the  long  run.  And  the  more 
we  trade  with  them,  the  less  inclined 
will  they  be  to  run  away  from  us, 
and  set  up  business  on  their  own 
account — b&  EepubUcans. 
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*IN  KENSINGTON  GARDENS.' 

TIP  and  down  the  broad  walks  where  the  gay  sunshine  slunibei-s, 
^  And  o'er  the  broad  lawn  where  the  grass  is  so  green. 
The  throngs  of  gay  x)eople  are  moving  in  numbers, 
To  laugh  and  to  listen,  to  see  and  be  seen. 

The  ladies  are  come  in  their  silks  and  their  laces 

To  saunter  in  Kensington  Crardens  to-day. 
To  garland  the  place,  with  their  beautiful  faces. 

To  talk  and  to  walk,  and  to  hear  the  band  play. 

They  are  come  to  bring  smiles  and  poHte  little  speeches. 
To  inveigle  the  men  &om  their  studies  and  stools. 

To  shed  that  soft  light  from  their  bright  eyes  that  reaches 
The  hearts  of  them  all,  whether  wise  men  or  fools. 

The  chairs  are  all  filled  with  a  line  of  gay  dresses. 
And  parasols  waving  like  groups  of  strange  trees. 

And  the  hum  of  the  laughing  and  voices  ne'er  ceases. 
Borne  hither  and  thither,  perfumed  on  the  breeze. 

As  bright  as  the  sun  are  the  eyes  and  the  glances. 

And  answering  looks  are  as  warm  as  his  rays. 
For  words  may  be  spoken,  and  fortunate  chances 

May  &vour  a  lover  while  here  the  band  plays. 

I  would  not  miss  going  once  all  the  whole  season. 

If  the  weather  is  fine  and  if  brilliant  the  day ; 
I  am  sure  I've  given  many  an  excellent  reason 

In  Kensington  Gardens  to  hear  the  band  play.  L. 


Dcnn  kj  Wulm  Cnoa. 
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Pabt  IL 


It  is  not  ten  years  ago  since  the 
!Ekiglishwoman  was  laughed  at  in 
Paris  for  the  fiihiess  of  her  gown. 
Whilst    the    &ir    Parisian    would 

'  cleyerly  gather  up  her  plain  and 
simple  walking  dresa  in  one  hand, 
and  traverse  the  muddy  streets  and 
roads  without  a  spot  upon  her  white 
petticoat,  or  well-made  boot,  our 
countrywoman  could  only  manage 
her  more  ample  robes  with  botii 
liands,  holding  them  up  in  so  strange 
and  awkward  a  manner,  as  it  ap- 
pealed to  the  French,  that  the 
f/amins,  as  they  passed,  would  not 
imfirequently  inquire  whether  '  Ma- 
dame was  going  to  dance?'  Never- 
theless,  in  spite  of  ridicule  and 
tasJiion,  the  Englishwoman  held  to 
her  full  skirt     She  could  meekly 

*  resign  her  head  to  the  French  coiffeur, 
could  view  her  last  new  bonnet  with 
abhorrence,  beside  the  light  and 
becoming  French  structure,  but  the 
extra  br^th  of  her  dress  she  could 
not  and  would  not  give  up ;  and  as 
determination  generally  gains  the 
(lay,  ^e  carri^  her  point.  Be- 
fore long  the  Frenchwoman  began 
to  question  whether,  when  beside 
her  lair  rival,  she  had  not  the  air 
of  having  been  dragged  through  a 
pond.  The  idea  once  admitted,  she 
c^Lsed  to  talk  of  the  bad  taste  of  the 
English  in  persisting  in  such  '  ful- 
ness and  flounces ;'  and  although  the 
dressmakers  still  maintained  that  a 
circumference  of  four  yards  was  the 
extent  that  could  be  permitted  to  a 
skirt,  certain  contrivances  were  made 
to  give  massiveness  to  the  folds  of 
the  rich  silk,  and  to  prevent  any 
lighter  material  from  clinging  to  the 
figure,  until  the  Frenchwoman  from 
starch  progressed  to  crinoline,  from 
crinoline  to  hoops  of  as  '  monstrous 
size '  as  those  of  '  Madame  Blaize,' 
and  which  promise  at  present,  in 
spite  of  much  outcry  against  them, 
to  maintain  their  place  in  ladies' 
favour.  We  confess  to  a  predilec- 
tion for  a  small  hoop :  it  sets  off  the 
dreps,  gives  dignity  to  the  person. 


and  keeps  the  long  and  heavy  petti- 
coats from  clinging  inconvementiy 
about  the  feet ;  but  tiien,  it  should 
be  small,  so  as  to  admit  of  plenfy  of 
drapery  over  it,  and  preserve  an 
effect  of  softness :  it  should,  too,  bo 
very  pliable  and  elastic,  so  as  to  take 
any  shape  and  yet  return  to  its  own ; 
and,  more  than  that,  it  should  be  so 
disposed  as  to  avoid  the  swinging 
from  side  to  side  that  we  so  -con- 
stantly observe.  The  hoops  worn 
at  the  present  moment,  are  most 
ungraceful,  frightful,  and  incon- 
venient No  modern  dinner-table 
is  now  large  enough.  Some  ladies 
seem  clothed  in  cast  iron,  so  un- 
yielding are  their  robes.  A  man  is 
never  now  aUe  to  get  his  legs  under 
the  table,  for  an  impenetrable  barrier, 
draped  in  silk  or  satin,  stops  the 
way.  Let  us  hope  good  taste  will 
modify  the  present  fashion  in  this  re- 
spect, without  running  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  that  our  grandmotiiers 
remember  fifty  or  sixfy  years  ago. 
We  do  not  think  this  very  likely, 
for  when  Louis  Napoleon  first  as- 
sumed the  imperial  dignity,  a  feeble 
attempt  was  made  by  the  f^rench 
milliners  and  those  mysterious  in- 
dividuals who,  in  their  little  dark 
rooms,  in  some  quiet  court,  do  so 
much  damage  to  Paterfamilias's 
purse,  by  every  year  devising  a  new 
cut  for  a  sleeve,  or  a  fresh  design 
for  a  mantle— a  feeble  attempt  was 
made  by  these  inventive  powers,  to 
flatter  him  by  returning  to  the  cos- 
tume of  the  first  imperial  era :  waists 
(to  speak  technically)  were  made 
shorter,  and  classic  draperies,  called 
a  rimperatrice,  were  for  a  time 
adopted,  but  the  skirt  of  many  folds 
remained.  Li  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, modesty  refrised  to  adopt  a 
costume  which,  if  it  covered,  did  not 
clothe  the  frame.  The  scanty,  gauzy 
textures  closely  fitting  to  the  shape,  in 
which  the  Empress  Josephine,  Ma- 
dame B^camier,  and  others  are 
handed  down  to  us  in  their  pictures, 
might  suit  the  perfect  form  of  a 
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FrincetsS  Pauline,  who,  according  to 
Madame  Junot,  had  but  one  per- 
sonal defect,  a  strangely  ill-shaped 
ear — or  the  well-rounded  proportions 
of  Caroline  of  Naples,  who,  like 
many  of  her  fsunily,  mclined  to  em- 
bonpoint, but  they  were  £Gktal  to  a  thin 
woman,  and  were  at  once  zejeeted  by 
the  slight  and  graoefol  Eugenie, 
who  comprehended  the  digni^  of  a 
full  and  flowmg  robe,  and  its  use 
idso,  in  a  levelling  age,  as  a  class  dis- 
tinction between  people  of  eondition 
and  the  working  population,  whose 
Tocations  forbid  so  expensiTe  and 
inconTeoucnt  a  style  of  dress. 

The  greatest  class  distinction  in 
this  country  is  bad  taste;  every  one 
aspires  to  be  in  the  fifitshion,  to  dress 
hke  their  neighbour;  and  every- 
thing that  is  objectionable  or  ex- 
aggerated is  at  once  adopted  by 
those  deficient  in  refinement,  un- 
educated in  taste.  Thus,  when  we 
see  before  us  a  figure  like  a  diving- 
bell,  wearing  a  sort  of  long  coat, 
narrow  at  the  shoulders,  and  de- 
scending in  a  hard,  ugly  line  over 
the  immense  hoop,  a  small  hat 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with 
a  little  black  veil  over  the  &ce,  and 
the  hair  in  a  net  spotted  with  gold, 
we  are  perfectly  certain,  ere,  we 
behold  the  face  of  the  wearer,  that 
it  has  the  word  'vulgar'  written 
on  it  We  care  not  what  the  rank 
of  the  individual  be,  and  we  had 
better  explain  at  once,  that  we  take 
vulgarity  to  mean  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  pretension:  aploughboy, 
a  labourers  wife,  are  not  vulgar 
unless  the  one  apes  the  fine  lady 
and  the  other  the  squire. 

In  no  country  in  Europe  is  there 
so  much  of  this  vulgarity  in  dress 
as  in  England.  The  hideous  imita- 
tions of  expensive  materials  manu- 
fiictured  here  would  find  no  market 
in  France.  The  Frenchwoman's  in- 
stinctive good  taste  recoils  from  the 
frightful  combinations  of  colour, 
or  the  wretched  attempts  to  simulate 
rich  materials  which  find  &vour 
with  us. 

A  lady  once  accompanied  her 
French  maid,  who  could  speak  no 
English,  to  a  well-known  shop  in 
London  for  the  purchase  of  a  dress. 
The  price  intended  to  be  given  was 
named,  and  diess  after  dress  was 


brought  forward.  '  It  is  impossible, 
madame,'  exclaimed  the  maid,  '  that 
I  could  wear  any  of  these.'  Finally, 
finding  her  purse  did  not  admit  of 
her  procuring  what  she  considered, 
in  good  taste,  suitable  to  a  lady's- 
maid's  position,  she  purchased  a  black 
dress,  as  the  only  imobjectionable 
eokmr  her  means  allowed  of.  The 
sajBBe  scene  was  repeated  when  select- 
ing a  shawl,  and  finally  a  Scotch 
tweed,  in  the  natural  colour  of  the 
wool,  was  chosen.  At  present  our 
manu&cturers  keep  their  best  pat- 
terns for  the  best  materials ;  but  we 
hope,  now  that  schools  of  design 
have  been  established  everywhere, 
tiiis  practice  will  cease  to  be  necessary 
— ^that  when  patterns  and  arranjge- 
ments  of  colour  are  more  studied, 
we  shall  have  so  large  a  choice  of 
good  designs  that  all  classes  may 
obtain  them,  and  ^the  taste  of  the 
public  be  thus  insensibly  improved. 

We  can  give  no  stronger  illustra- 
tion of  the  good  pattern,  carrying 
value  with  it,  independent  of  its 
material,  than  by  comparing  Eng-* 
lish  and  French  imitation  jewellery. 
The  French  may  be,  and  is,  worn 
by  the  lady  of  any  rsmk,  whilst  the 
ihiglish  mock  rubies  and  emeralds, 
in  gorgeous  gilt  settings,  are  only 
fit  for  Mrs  and  toyshops,  where 
alone  they  are  saleable. 

If  pretension  of  any  kind  in  dress 
is  vulgar  and  in  bad  taste,  afifecta- 
tion  of  singularity  is  equally  so.  It 
presupposes,  either  fancied  superi- 
ority on  the  x)art  of  the  wearer  to  the 
views  of  the  nuyority,  or  an  absurd 
desire  to  excite  notice.  It  would 
seem  to  say,  '  Look  at  me !  I  am  a 
character,'  or,  '  I  am  superior  to  the 
weaknesses  and  prejudices  of  the 
age.'  The  most  objectionable  of 
this  most  impertinent  class  are  those 
who  assume  a  manly  style  of  cos- 
tume :  happily  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber. We  have  no  objection  to  a 
stirong-minded  woman  in  her  proper 
place,  unless  she  becomes  strong- 
minded  in  her  dress  also,  when  the 
sooner  an  extinguisher  is  put  on  her 
the  better.  The  elderly  may,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  some  peculiarity 
in  dress,  and  they  ofben  adopt  a 
style  which  is  more  becoming  and 
suitable  to  them  than  the  prevaiUng 
&siuon  would  be. 
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Many  people  are  dowdy  aod  ill 
dressed^  because  they  are  really  too 
indifierent,  too  idle,  or  too  careless  to 
attend  to  themselyes,  but  there  are 
others  who  are  dowdy  upon  principle. 
According  to  their  religions  notions, 
to  look  pleaamg  is  wrong,  to  be 
well  dressed  is  wicked.  They  take 
no  thought  of  the  millions  to  whom 
tiie  saperflnities  of  drees  are  bread. 
Whilst  adTOcating  londly  the  neces- 
sity of  profiding  women  with  em- 
plojnment,  they  would  in  practice 
depriTe  thousands  of  the  honest 
means  of  suhfiistenoe.  They  wish 
you  to  understand  by  their  appear- 
ance, that  their  Tocatbon  is  goodness ; 
the  aim  and  object  of  their  drees  is 
to  show  the  wcwld  that  they  hare 
chosen  '  the  better  part ;'  and  with 
a  Tiew,  perhaps,  of  keeping  their 
numbers  select,  they  contnTe  to 
make  propriety  so  unattractiye,  that 
the  young,  and  those  who  are  sen- 
sitive to  eztemal  impressions,  are  at 
constant  war  with  what  natural  in- 
stinct leads  them  to  admire,  and  what 
these  individualB  practiodly  aaasri 
is  only  associated  with  sin  and 
worldlmess.  Ever  since  St  An- 
thony threw  so  much  discredit  on 
woman's  beauty,  by  representing 
it  as  a  snare,  the  aim  of  education 
seems  to  hare  been,  to  keep  beauty 
at  a  discount,  instead  of  teaching 
that  it  is  a  gift,  a  talent  given  to 
some,  as  rank  or  fortune  is  to  others ; 
an  instrument  for  good,  quite  as 
much  as  for  evil,  to  be  accounted 
for  in  its  occupation  like  any  other 
talent 

Surely,  too,  if  the  'mind's  ex- 
pression '  may  be  read  in  the  faoe, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  a 
lovely  smile  may  bespeak  a  gracious 
mind;  a  refinement  of  manner,  a 
puriiy  of  character;  and  signs  of 
good  taste,  a  cultivated  intellect 

'  But  what  has  woman's  beaufy,' 
exclaims  our  reader,^ '  to  do  with  the 
art  of  dress  ?' 

Simply  this,  that  if  woman  is 
Nature's  masterpiece,  and  the  ^poet 
says — 

'Her  'prentice  luind  she  tried  on  man. 
And  then  she  made  the  lasses,  oh  l\ 

she  is  worthy  to  be  treated  and 
studied  like  any  other  masterpiece, 
framed^in  the  best  frame,  and  shown 


in  as  good  a  light  as  the  man  of 
taste  sheets  for  his  treasures  of  art, 
his  pictures,  his  bronzes.  Influenced 
as  we  all  are  by  the  external,  who 
can  say  how  much  happiness  may 
be  insensibly  added  to  man's  daUy 
life,  by  his  finding  his  home  treasures 
the  most  attractive  objecte  upon 
which  to  rest  his  eyes  ?  or  who  can 
say  how  much  inward  irritation  is 
experienced  by  those,  who,  loving 
harmony  in  form  and  colour,  see 
the  bemgs  dearest  to  him  con- 
stantly outraging  ite  laws.  Every 
action  of  our  daily  lives  may  as  well 
be  done  in  a  manner  agreeable  to 
others  as  not ;  and  the  art  of  dress, 
as  one  part  of  the  art  of  giving  plea- 
sure, is  worth  the  while  of  every 
Christian  woman  to  study. 

To  retom  to  present  &shions. 
Although  confessing  to  a  predilec- 
tion for  a  small  hoop  in  fall  dress, 
we  have  found  the  present  large 
hoops  inconvenient  at  the  dinner- 
table,  and  undesirable  in  the  streets ; 
but,  there  is  one  place  more,  where 
they  are  positively  objectionable, 
namely,  in  the  ball-room.  In  the 
ball-room!  exclaims  our  reader, 
why  our  grandmothers  danc^  in 
hoops  and  trains  too.  Very  true! 
but  the  dance  was  a  stately  minuet, 
or  a  sober  country  dance,  not  the 
giddy  waltz,  or  swift  polka,  where, 
tiie  couples  whirling  round,  out  flies 
the  hoop,  knocking  this  person  and 
twisting  round  the  other ;  so  tiiat  a 
lady  who  witnessed  a  scene  of  this 
kind  at  a  ball  last  year,  described 
her  sensations  as  being  much  the 
same  as  those  of  her  littie  girl,  who, 
on  being  taken  to  the  Opera,  and 
seeing  a  ballet  for  the  &:«t  time, 
was  enchanted,  untQ  the  first  dancer 
executed  a  series  of  pirouettes,  when 
she  shrank  back,  astonished,  dis- 
concerted, and  unable  to  control  her 
feelings  any  longer,  she  exclaimed, 
'  Oh !  mamma ;  I  £eiel  so  ashamed !' 

The  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  of 
the  last  few  years  is  x)erbaps  as  be- 
coming and  natural,  as  dressing  of 
hair,  an  artificial  process  after  all,  can 
be.  The  '  flowing  lock '  and  '  sunny 
curl'  that  poete  and  painters  de- 
light in,  are  not  convenient  for  the 
practical  ends  of  daily  life,  and, 
tiierefbre,  unsuited  to  any  age  but 
that  of  innocent^  careless  childhood. 
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A  profusion  of  rich^  dark  hair  is 
Hhown  to  as  much  advantage,  and 
is  more  becoming  to  the  owner^ 
when  disposed  in  braids^  or  massive 
plaits,  than  it  would  be  floating 
over  the  shoulders.  We  should 
miss  in  it  the  sunny  glow,  that 
ma^es  the  long  hair  of  children  so 
lovely,  seldom  if  ever  seen  after 
the  earliest  years ;  and  the  im- 
pression conveyed,  would  be  of 
neglect  or  carelessness,  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  true  gentle- 
woman. 

We  like,  therefore,  the  present 
fashion  of  wearing  Nature's  oma^ 
ment,  whether  gathered  together  in 
a  knot  behind  and  rolled  forward 
on  the  cheek  of  those,  from  whom 
Time  has  stolen  the  line  uf  beauty, 
or  throwing  a  soft  shadow  on  that 
of  the  young  girl :  or  when  falling 
in  long  loops  and  rolled  back  from 
8ome  fair,  candid  brow.  This  latter 
style  belongs  essentially  to  the 
young  and  happy. 

We  remember  well  the  first  time 
we  saw  this  re-introduction,  or  modi- 
fication of  a  fashion  painted  by  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds,  which  succeeded 
to  the  period  of  powder.  We  were 
threading  our  way  through  the 
crowded  rooms  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  second  ball  in  1853, 
trying  to  find  a  pretty  face  that  did 
not  belong  to  an  Englishwoman, 
when  we  observed  one,  whose  whole 
appearance,  whilst  it  was  peculiar 
and  different  from  that  of  any  one 
else,  was  at  once  so  harmonious  and 
graceful,  that  criticism  was  disarmed, 
and  no  one  thought  of  looking  at 
the  details  of  a  dress  which,  in  this 
case,  was  accessory  to,  not  the  cause 
of  the  general  effect 

'  She  is  English  also,'  we  at  first 
exclaimed,  '  from  her  fair  skin  and 
hair,  her  fresh  colour  and  her  deep 
blue  eyes.'  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing not  English  in  her  style  and 
manner.  Was  she  Eussian?  Ger- 
man? Swedish?  To  which  of  the 
fair-haired  races  could  she  belong? 
Her  smooth,  glossy  hair,  instead  of 
bdng  frizzed  into  large  pufGs  at  the 
side — the  prevailing  mode  then, 
which  we  have  since  happily  dis- 
carded— ^was  turned  or  rolled  back 
from  the  broad,  dear  brow,  and  fell 
low  upon  the  neck  behind;  a  few 


diamond  stars  glittered  in  it,  and 
were  her  sole  ornament 

The  next  day  all  Paris  was  talking 
of  the  Emperor's  Spanish  bride,  and 
in  the  description  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Montyo  we  recognized  our  un- 
known beauty.  The  offer  had  been 
made  that  night  and  we  were  not 
surprised. 

This  mode  of  dressing  the  hair 
which  she  was  the  first  to  adopt,  in 
defiance  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  ad- 
vice '  not  to  dress  in  advance  of  the 
fisishion,'  has  been  named  after  her, 
a  rimp^ratrice,  and  is  very  be- 
coming to  a  well-rounded,  youthful 
face,  to  blondes  especially,  and  those 
whose  features  are  small  and  pi- 
quant: but  as  English  features  are 
more  generally  long  and  large,  it  is 
not  to  be  recommended  for  general 
adoption ;  and  although  becoming  to 
the  full  face  it  rather  spoils  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  classical  or  well- 
shaped  head.  The  latest  French 
fashion,  however,  of  dressing  the 
hair  very  high  and  forward  on  the 
forehead,  can  be  still  less  recom- 
mended; and  we  hope  our  country- 
women will  not  be  persuaded  to  Mz 
their  soft  and  glossy  braids  into  the 
untidy  pujffis  or  bands  now  worn  in 
Fans. 

The  powdered  and  cushioned 
head  of  our  grandmother's  day  was  a 
style  becoming  to  those  whose  at- 
tractions were  of  the  showy  kind. 
Powder  has  the  effect  of  refining 
features  that  verge  on  coarseness: 
the  skin  looks  clearer,  the  colour 
fresher,  ia  contrast  with  the  white. 
But  to  beauty  of  a  soft  and  delicate 
character  it  is  unfavourable.  The 
'  sweet  paJe  face '  is  made  so  pale  by 
the  dead  white  near  it,  as  to  need  a 
touch  of  rouge  to  redeem  it  from 
an  appearance  of  ghastliness.  The 
rouge  gives  a  light  and  brilliancy  to 
the  eye  which,  when  at  variance 
with  the  natural  expression  and  not 
in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the 
features,  destroys  nature's  harmony, 
and  gives  a  fiilse  balance  to  the  tones 
of  her  colouring.  Women  are  wise, 
therefore,  in  the  present  day  to 
eschew  all. powder,  whether  white, 
brown,  or  gold  colour,  and  to  be 
satisfied  witii  their  natural  perfec- 
tions, or  imperfections,  whichever 
they  may  be ;  or  at  least  only  to  em- 
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ploy  the  legitimate  means  they  pos- 
sess of  brightening  the  one,  or  im- 
proYing  the  other,  and  this  is,  after 
aU,  the  secret  of  dressing  well. 

13ut  it  is  chiefly  in  the  choice 
and  arrangement  of  colour  that  a 
T^oman's  taste  in  dress  is  displayed. 
In  the  make  or  &shion  of  her  gar- 
ments she  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  led  by  others,  and  the  material  is 
generally  decided  for  her  also  by  the 
nature  of  her  means ;  but  for  the  pat- 
terns and  colours  ^e  may  be  con- 
sidered wholly  responsible.  The 
first  point,  therefore,  that  she  has  to 
consider  is,  which  are  the  colours 
she  must  avoid,  and  which  are  those 
that  will  harmonize  with  her  com- 
plexion or  hair ;  in  other  words,  she 
must  study  'the  becoming.'  It  is 
impossible  to  offer  any  theory  or  lay 
down  any  rules  for  direction  in  this 
important  point ;  the  eye  is  the  only 
guida  It  ought  to  be  a  good 
one,  and  yet  how  wonderfully  few 
women  arrive  at  the  agreeable 
result  produced  by  a  harmonious 
combination  of  colour.  Beyond  the 
general  principle  that  blue  suits  fiur 
people,  and  red,  brunettes,  they 
seem  to  know  little  or  nothing  on 
the  subject;  and  although,  as  we 
have  said  before,  no  rules  can  be 
laid  down,  still  we  think  a  Uttle 
knowledge  as  to  what  colours  agree, 
or  contrast  harmoniously,  would  be 
of  immense  use  to  a  lady  when 
choosing  her  dress,  her  flowers,  &c., 
and  save  her  the  mortification  often 
experienced  of  finding  that  the  beau- 
tiful silk  or '  bewitchmg  bonnet '  she 
has  purchased,  are  charming  any- 
where but  on  their  wearer ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  time  and  patience 
saved  m  shopping,  if  she  knew  at 
once  what  to  reject  or  what  to  se- 
lect 

The  blonde  has  much  less  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  what  becomes 
her  than  the  brunette:  almost  all 
colours,  provided  she  keep  to  the 
lighter  shades  of  some,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  balance  of  tone  in  her  own 
and  the  artificial  colour,  may  be 
worn  by  her.  The  neutrals,  the  irre- 
gular colours,  many  of  which  her 
dark-haired  sister  cannot  wear,  har- 
monize or  contrast  agreeably  with 
her  own  delicate  tinte.  In  every 
shade   of  blue  she   is   charming; 
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black  makes  her  look  &irer,  and 
white  does  not  eclipse  her. 

The  brunette  (to  apply  the  term, 
inapt  as  it  is,  to  all  who  have  dark 
hair  and  eyes)  has  greater  trouble  in 
the  choice  of  her  colours.  There 
are  dark  brunettes  and  fair  bru- 
nettes, brunettes  with  colour  and 
pale  brunettes. 

The  pale  yet  clear  dark  skin  is 
often  coupled  with  velvety  eyes  of 
soft  hazel,  and  brown  hair,  which 
redeem  the  &ce  from  hardness, 
whilst  to  the  pale,  Mr  skin,  Nature 
gives  the  raven  hair  and  dark  eyes, 
which  harmonize  so  well  with  red 
cerise  and  most  warm  colours,  ex- 
cept pink  and  some  hues  of  the  same 
intensity.  Mauve,  and  blue  of  the 
turquoise  hue  should  not  be  worn 
by  them,  as  these  have  a  tendency  to 
make  psde  people  look  scdlow,  from 
contrast  to  the  yeUow  tones  of  the 
complexion;  and  yet  how  many 
women  consented  to  look  still  more 
sallow  than  they  naturally  were, 
simply  because  the  former  colour  was 
the  fashion ! 

Pink,  and  the  crimson  shades  of 
red  are  more  becoming  than  scarlet 
and  yellow  reds  to  the  brunette 
with  colour,  and  the  turquoise  blue 
is  as  becoming  to  her  also,  as  to  the 
blonde. 

\Vhilst  Nature  contrasts  a  fair 
skin  with  raven  hair  and  dark  eyes, 
she  not  un&equently  adds  a  grey  or 
deep  blue  eye  to  her  richer  warmer 
colouring;  and  taking  her  as  a  guide, 
the  brunette  of  this  class  will  find  a 
cold,  bright  colour  harmonize  charm- 
ingly with  her  own  rich  tones.  The 
cold  colour  softens  the  general  effect, 
whilst  from  contrast,  it,  at  the  same 
time,  renders  the  warm  colouring 
more  brilliant.  The  pale  brunette, 
on  the  contrary,  should  avoid  all 
hues  that,  like  blue,  make  the  gene- 
ral effect  colder :  in  her  case  a  warm 
tone  will  give  softness.  The  light 
blue,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  discordant 
addition  to  black  and  white,  but  by  in- 
creasing the  coldness,  it  gives  greater 
hardness  to  the  outline  of  the 
features,  and  if  tihere  is  a  shade  of 
sallowness  in  the  complexion,  height- 
ens this  yellow  tone  by  contrast  with 
it. 

Fink  has  much  the  same  effect 
upon  the  pale  by  daylight,  but,  like 
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blue,  is  often  becoming  by  candle- 
light 

Experience,  after  all,  ^is  the  best 
guide  for  those  who  have  any  eye  for 
colour  at  all,  and  a  little  quiet  obser- 
vation upon  their  friends'  dresses 
during  a  morning  or  evening  as- 
sembly, will  teach  them  more  than 
whole  chapters  on  the  subject  They 
will  thus  observe  how  much  the  effect 
of  a  colour  depends  upon  that  which 
is  in  proximity  wiili  it  Some 
colours  heighten  each  other,  others 
neutralize  each  other,  and  others 
borrow  so  mu^h  from  each  other,  as 
to  deceive  the  eye  altogether.  Bed  and 
black  have  this  effect,  and  we  have 
seen  a  red  pattern  running  over  a 
black  ground  make  the  black  look 
brown.  White  dresses  have  the  best 
general  effect  in  large  i)arties,  even 
when  not  so  becoming  a&  bright 
hues  to  their  wearer ;  for  white  gains 
in  brilliancy  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  warm  and  bright  colours. 

There  are  conditions,  however, 
when  even  white  changes  colour. 
We  observed  such  an  effect  in  a  ball- 
room where  the  waUs,  painted  in  a 
light  key,  became  so  brilliant  by 
candlelight,  that  near  them  every 
white  dress,  but  that  of  satin,  which 
reflected  the  light,  looked  soiled  and 
dark.  Those,  however,  who  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
this  effect  before,  had  taken  care,  by 
adding  a  trimming  of  a  full  bright 
colour,  to  preserve  by  this  contrast 
the  freshness  and  purity  of  their 
white  dresses. 

To  achieve  success  in  evening 
dress,  there  should  be  a  knowledge 
of  the  room  in  which  that  dress  is 
to  be  worn,  the  colour  of  the  hang- 
ings, the  quantity  of  light,  &c.  Some 
colours,  brilliant  wi&  space  and 
ilight,  are  heavy  and  overpowering 
in  a  small  room.  As  an  inistance  of 
this,  a  Bussian  lady  of  great  per- 
sonal attractions  appeared  at  a  court 
ball  in  Germany,  in  a  dress  of  the 
bluish  green,  the  colour  of  copper 
ore,  lately  worn  in  London.  Her 
fair  sldn,  dark  hair,  and  brilliant 
colour,  somewhat  softened  by  the 
green,  were  so  effective  in  this  dress, 
to  which  with  excellent  taste  she  had 
added  no  ornaments,  but  a  band 
round  the  head  and  armlets  of  plain 
gold  engraved  in  a  Greek  pattern. 


that  she  was  the  queen  of  the  room. 
The  same  costume  a  few  nights 
later  in  the  dark,  iU-lighted  rooms 
of  one  of  the  foreign  ministers,  was 
heavy,  unbecoming,  and  a  complete 
failure.  Light,  therefore,  being  so 
essential  to  colour,  the  light  shades 
are  best  for  evening  wear;  and  of 
those  most  used,  the  warm  hues, 
maize  and  pink,  are  more  effoctive 
when  uncombined  with  other  co- 
lours. White  impoverishes  them, 
and  black,  although  an  agreeable,  is 
so  positive  a  contrast,  as  to  savour 
somewhat  of  the  theatre;  and  a  pink 
dress  is  therefore  more  elegant 
when  worn  with  flowers,  &c.,  of  its 
own  colour,  whether  in  darker  or 
lighter  shades.  The  rose,  the  queen 
of  flowers,  has  been  instanced  as  a 
proof  that  green  and  pink  are  an 
agreeable  combination;  but  the 
leaves  of  the  rose  abound  in  light 
and  shadow,  and  being  in  larger 
proportion,  form  as  it  were  a  ground 
to  tlie  rose,  in  which  character  green 
isadmissible.  Here  the  success  of  the 
combination  depends  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  one  colour  to  the  otner, 
one  of  the  chief  things  to  be  borne 
in  mind  when  selecting  coloured  de- 
signs for  dress.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
wreath  of  green  leaves  with  a  few 
rosebuds,  or  a  stray  rose  only,  inter- 
twined, the  effect  is  good;  but  a 
wreath  of  roses  with  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  green  leaves  is  offensive 
and  glaring. 

\^en  a  warm  and  cold  colour  are 
combined  in  costnme,the  latter  should 
always  predominate  :  thus  a  small 
quantity  ofpink  with  blue  is  good;  the 
reverseisdisagreeable;  giey  and  pink 
also  harmonize  when  the  latt^  is 
merely  the  accessory.  In  silk  and 
muslin  materials  for  dress,  where 
two  or  more  colours  are  com- 
bined, the  same  intensity  of  tone 
should  be  preserved,  and  the  effect 
may  be  lightened  or  deepened  by 
the  addition  of  white  or  black ;  for 
in  dress  broad  and  striking  effects 
are  seldom  desirable,  because  th^ 
tend  to  overwhehn  the  individual. 
Whilst  white  may  be  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  the  colours  it  is  to  be 
combined  with,  and  is  good  in  equal 
quantity,  black  should  be  only  used 
in  smaller  or  equal  proportions.  As  a 
ground  it  is  bad,  t£e  bright-coloured 
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dasigiis  iipon  it  having  a  broben  or 
spotfy  effect  at  a  little  distance^ 
howeyer  beautiful  tliey  may  appear 
in  detail ;  and  the  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  choosing  a  dress,  shawl, 
&c.,  ia  the  efBact  the  design  will 
present  to  the  eye  at  a  little  distance, 
and  when  arranged  in  drapery. 

Simplicity  of  pattern  is  therefore 
to  be  sought  for^  so  that  confasion  or 
uncertainty  may  be  avoided.  The 
chine  or  chintz  silks,  so  rich  in 
design  and  colour,  and  exquisite 
when  closely  examined,  have  often 
the  fault  when  made  up,  of  present- 
ing a  vague,  unsatisfieKstory  effect 

Freshness  of  colour  is  another 
ixiint  of  great  consequence  in  this 
murky  climate  of  ours,  and  is  to  be 
obtained  by  what  we  may  caU  har- 
monious contrasts.  Black  and 
white,  combined  with  other  cc^ours, 
assist  also  to  preserve  it— the  one 
by  keeping  the  colours  distinct  firom 
each  other,  and  the  otiier  by  lighting 
them  up.  For  instance,  redand  blue, 
although  strong  contrasts,  would 
look  heavy  and  even  dull  in  a  dxess 
unless  combined  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  white ;  when  the  colours 
are  kept  distinct,  do  not  blend,  or  pre- 
sent a  purple  hue  if  viewed  at  a  dis- 
tance, fuid  are  lighted  up  by  the  white 
so  as  to  preserve  theiz  brilliancy,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  general  effect 
is  relieved  &om  being  too  striking. 
The  Fiench  have  been  very  suc- 
oesafol  in  their  designs  of  zed,  blue, 
and  white  for  libbonB  and  silks. 
Two  or  three  shades  of  colour  have 
often  an  excellent  effect  used  to- 
gether ;  but  for  grounds^  the  neutral 
and  what  people  term  quiet  colours 
are  the  best  A  light  green  or  slaty 
blue  often  throws  up  a  good  design, 
as  well,  however,  as  a  drab  or 
fiftwn ;  but  no  worm  or  very  bright 
colour  is  desirable  for  this  purpose : 
pink,  maize,  maixve,  are  particulariy 
objectionable.  Not  long  ago  when 
ladies  wore  flounces,  some  dresses 
might  be  seenin  the  shop  windows, 
that  attracted  universal  admiratioii, 
horn  the  nchness  and  beau^  c£  Hbe 
pattern  and  hues  on  the  flounce. 
They  were  to  be  seen  in  all  colours, 
and  in  the  shop  looked  all  equally 
beautiful,  but  when  made  up  the 
blight  design,  against  the  pink  and 
maize  ground,  nad  a  gaudy  and 


disjointed  efifect.  The  eye  was  dis- 
tracted from  the  pink  of  tiie  dress  to 
the  white  ground  and  gay  colours 
of  the  flounce,  as  if  they  were  parts 
of  a  separate  costume.  The  same 
design  was,  however,  admirable,  with 
a  grey  or  hght  shade  of  fawn. 
The  general  effect  was  harmonious, 
and  the  gay  colours  of  the  pattern 
appeared  as  they  were  intended, 
like  a  rich  and  brUliant  bordering. 

Of  late  years,  however,  there  has 
heea  so  great  an  improvement  in 
the  designs  for  dresses,  &c.,  that  the 
fiur  sex  are  less  likely  to  err  in 
making  their  purchases,  than  they 
are  afterwards  in  wearing  them, 
when  the  putting  together  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  modem  costume 
is  left  to  their  unassisted  taste,  or, 
worse  still,  to  that  of  the  lady's 
moid.  We  once  heard  a  story  of  a 
lady,  who  being  in  want  of  a  maid, 
was  told  by  one  who  presented 
herself  for  the  situation,  '  That  she 
had  been  combinaMmi  maid  to  the 
Duchess  of *  The  lady,  in  sur- 
prise, asked  in  what  her  duties  con- 
sisted ?  '  Oh  r  replied  the  woman, 
'if  her  Grace,  for  instance,  wore  a 
blue  dreas,  it  was  my  duty  to  select 
the  bonnet,  mantle,  &c.,  to  weax 
with  it'  We  believe,  that  practically, 
too  many  ladies  i^ow  their  maids  to 
be '  combination  maids,'  and  leave  to 
the  unrefined  taste  and  uneducated 
eye  of  a  servant,  a  selection  winch 
should  always  be  their  own.  It  is 
only  thus  we  can  explain  such  a 
combination,  as  a  green  shawl  aver  a 
chocolate-coloured  dress;  a  black 
hat  and  l^ue  veil  in  which  an  ex- 
alted personage  i^peared  one  hot 
summer's  day;  or  a  blue  dress, 
yellow  diawl,  and  ipalk  bonnet  in 
which  we  saw  a  lady  of  rank  attired. 

Even  women  who  have  studied 
'  the  becoming '  with  snooessi  are 
sometimes  very  unsuccessful  in  ar- 
ranging the  whole  drees;  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  difficulty  they  find  in 
combining  colours,  that  makes  so 
many  i^e  refage  in  the  quiet 
shades,  and  causes  grey,  black,  and 
white,  worn  Ibr  half nnourning,  to  be 
so  fiivourite  a  combination  at  all 
times.  They  feel  safe,  that  they  are 
not  offending  good  taste,  because 
'  they  are  so  quiet  in  their  dress.' 
But  why  should  the  bright,  cheerful 
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colour  be  banished  from  costume? 
It  is  true,  that  the  white  jerkius  and 
blue  satin  Tests  worn  bytiie  gallants 
of  old,  when  we  had  no  tall  chim- 
neys emitting  volumes  of  smoke, 
and  when  wood  was  still  the  fuel  in 
the  noble's  house,  would  now  in  a 
day  look  nearly  as  black  as  the 
uniTersal  cloth  of  man's  attire,  and 
are  therefore  well  discarded  by  the 
workers  of  life ;  but  woman's  apparel 
is  still  susceptible  of  lively  variety, 
and  we  think  if  a  little  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  building  up  of 
the  &bric,  upon  the  dress  itself  as 
the  keystone  of  the  whole,  she 
would  find  out  that  bright  colours 
often  wear  as  well  as  the  useful 
browns,  slates,  <&c.,  and  that  an  ap- 
pearance of  freshness  may  be  long 
kept  up  by  attention  to  tibat  which 
is  added. 

The  general  rules,  we  adopt  for  the 
•decoration  or  furnishing  of  our  rooms, 
may  be  applied  to  costume.  There,  we 
reserve  me  darker,  heavier  colour  for 
the  ground  or  lower  part  of  the  room, 
keeping  the  light,  transx)arent  colour 
for  the  upper  portions ;  and  if  our 
chintz  and  hangings  are  gay  and 
varied,  we  select  a  carpet  iliat  is 
unobtrusive  in  design  and  colour. 
Now  the  dress  may  be  considered 
the  groundwork  of  the  whole  toilette. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  of  a  neutral  or 
Eober  hue,  the  rest  of  the  design 
may  be  a  oontraat  in  brighter 
colours;  if,  on  the  contrary,  this 
groundwork  is  of  a  warm  tone,  or 
fvJl  colour,  the  rest  of  the  com- 
position should  be  subservient  to  it, 
either  modifying  it  by  the  addition 
of  some  neutrahzing  colour,  or  har- 
monizing with  it  in  lighter  shades, 
either  of  its  own,  or  some  concor- 
dant hue ;  for  it  is  not  necessary  to 
preserve  the  same  intensity  of  tone 
ini&e  different  ports  of  dr^ ;  gene- 
rally speaking  the  reverse  has  the 
best  effect  A  dark-blue  dress  and 
a  black  mantle  is  lighted  up  by  a 
pink  bonnet,  when  a  red  would  be 
heavy  and  ugly. 

In  walking  costume,  the  bonnet, 
as  the  highest  point,  should  also  be 
the  lightest;  it  is  the  place  where  a 
bit  of  bright  colour  may  be  intro- 


duced with  the  greatest  success. 
If  it  repeats  the  hue  of  the  dress 
some  other  colour  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  shawl  or  mantle. 
From  the  extreme  of  half  a  dozen 
colours,  people  of  late  have  rushed 
into  the  other,  of  only  employing 
one.  We  sometimes  see  figures  all 
blue,  all  brown,  all  mauve.  No  artist 
would  paint  his  draperies  of  one 
unbroken  hue.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  poverty  of  such  a  composition, 
he  knows  that  the  eye,  missing  the 
relief  of  variety,  would  be  wearied 
and  offended ;  tiie  result  is  equally 
disagreeable  in  dress.  Any  one  of 
these  three  colours,  however,  mixed 
with  black  or  white  become  agree- 
able, without  the  uniqueness  of  the 
costume,  the  point  probably  aimed 
at,  being  disturbed.  The  delicate 
colour  called  mauve  especially  re- 
quires to  be  enlivened  by  a  littie 
white  near  it :  without  this  contrast 
to  heighten  ita  colour  when  in  a 
large  mass,  it  is  apt  to  look  languid, 
or  mded. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
colours  may  with  propriety  be  used 
in  a  costume,  for  so  much  depends 
upon  the  harmonious  arrangement 
of  them ;  but  as  a  general  rule  two, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  black 
or  white,  are  sufficient 

We  cannot,  in  conclusion,  think 
that  a  httle  study  of  the  harmony  of 
colour  in  dress  is  beneath  any 
woman's  notice,  or  that  it  is  &ir  to 
stigmatize  those  who  have  success- 
fully given  some  attention  to  it,  as 
vain.  '  Whether  we  eat  or  drink,' 
says  St  Paul, '  we  may  do  it  to  the 
glory  of  God ;'  and  George  Herbert 
declares  that  sweeping  the  room 
may  be  done  in  me  same  spirit. 
Surely,  then,  the  necessary  adorn- 
ment and  care  of  his  fairest  work 
may  be  carried  out  in  the  same  view ; 
and  if  man's  companion,  whilst 
striving  to  be  the  comfort  of  his 
home,  should  at  the  same  time  desire 
and  succeed  in  becoming,  literally 
speaking,  the  '  Delight  of  his  eyes,' 
she  need  not  deem  that  time  quite 
misspent,  which  she  dedicated  to  the 
study  of  the  art  of  dress. 


"AH   HE!    SHE   WAS   A    WINSOME    MAID." 


"^ 
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THE    BORDER    WITCH. 

(Illubtbated  by  J.  E.  Millais.) 

'  De  rebus  Veneficis.' 

IN  Eerrick  Ha'  was  noble  cheer. 
The  lichis  were  finely  blinkin. 
The  host  and  his  four  cronies  dear 
Set  honestly  to  drinkin. 

Wild  Steenie  Johnston,  king  and  laird 

For  miles  o'  country  round  him, 
Ne'er  showed  to  guest  his  cellar  spared. 

In  claret  he  would  dround  hiuL 

Kind,  frank,  and  free,  to  young  and  auld. 

Yet  j^ous  for  his  order, 
And  eke  a  hunter  skilled  and  bauld, 

Weel  fiuued  o'er  a*  the  border. 

Bare  wine  had  Steenie,  red  and  pale. 

And  routh  o'  jest  and  story ; 
His  meny  guests  gae  tale  for  tale. 

The  laird  was  in  his  glory. 

And  round  went  feats  of  hare  and  stag, 

KiUed  clean  or  'scapin'  barely; 
When  Steenie  said  that  ane  micht  brag 

That  she  had  beat  him  &irly. 

He  tell'd  them  how  that  cursed  hare 

Had  wrought  him  muckle  evil, 
Lost  half  his  grews,  aft  blawn  his  mare. 

And  maun  be^  witch  or  deevil. 

That  he  would  gie  his  primest  stot^ 

To  grip  the  jaud  and  maul  her. 
But  fient  a  dog  in  a'  his  lot 

Had  chance  to  overhaul  her. 

As  he  yet  spak,  in  wi'  a  bound 

Rushed  Jock,  his  wits  bereft  him. 
To  tell  the  laird  about  a  hound 

By  some  strange  warlock  left  him. 

This  Jock,  o'er  Steenie's  men  was  chief, 

A  lang-legg'd  loon,  and  wiry ; 
For  speed  and  wind,  maist  past  belief. 

In  temper^  doure  and  fiery. 

He  gasped  out  that  a  wee  grey  man 

Had  brought  him  in  a  tether, 
Scraich'd  '  for  the  laird,'  refused  a  dram. 

And  sped  across  the  heather. 

Then  up  rose  Steenie  and  his  crew 

(Jock  leadin'  to  the  stable) 
A' jffleg*  to  see  if  this  weird  grew 

Was  no'  some  drucken  fsible. 

*  Maun  be — Most  be.  '  Stot— BuUwk.  '  Gleg — Anxiously  wide  awak«, 
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But  there  he  stood — smooth  black  as  nicht. 

His  een  enough  to  fear  ye, 
A  tall  swank  hound,  deep-made  yet  licht, 

Wi'  devilish  look  and  eerie.^ 

And  sooth  he  was  a  likely  tyke, 
Thin-jaw'd  and  lang  in  grip, 

Clean-legg'd,  and  backit  like  a  dyke, 
His  tail  as  fine's  a  whip. 

Baith  Charlie  Ker  and  Willie  Scott — 
Rare  judges,  keen  and  sure — 

Declared  him  free  o'  flaw  or  spot, 
A  matchless  hound  and  pure. 

Now  Steenie's  hopes  boiled  up  his  blood. 
He'd  grip  the  witch  at  last — 

Vowed  she  should  eat  her  last  of  food 
Afore  twa  days  had  past. 

He  sent  out  drink  amang  the  men. 

No  stintit,  I'm  jalousin*, 
Then  wi'  his  friends  gaed  roaiin'  ben 

To  wind  up  the  carousin'. 


CHAPTER  n. 

At  breakfast  every  man  appeared 

For  wine  and  pasty  ready. 
Not  like  townsfolks  wi'  revel  blear'd, 

But  sportsmen  hale  and  steady. 

Nae  laggards  they,  to  he  in  bed 

That  clear  October  momin*. 
While  Steenie's  board  was  deftly  spread. 

And  daughter  fair  adomin'. 

For  though  his  wife  had  lang  been  dead. 

Yet  wasna  he  left  lonely, 
'  May '  bravely  graced  his  table  head. 

His  dear-lo'ed  child — his  only. 

Ah  me !  she  was  a  winsome  maid. 

Ye  couldna  fand  her  marrow 
Had  ye  sought  through  a'  Scotland  braid, 

Frae  John  o'  Groat's  to  Yarrow. 

Her  fair  young  facQ  was  free  o'  guile. 
Her  een  were  heaven's  bluest, 

A  heart  blinked  out  in  every  smile, 
The  gentlest  and  the  truest. 

Just  like  a  fawn,  sae  lithe  and  licht. 
Her  foot  scarce  bent  the  daisy. 

Her  shapely  ankles,  trim  and  ticht, 
Drave  a'  the  gallante  crazy. 

May's  cheery  voice,  that  music  best 

Li  festive  ha'  and  shealin'. 
Oft  soothin'  fell  on  minds  distreet. 

Like  low  rich  anthem  stealin'. 

^  £erie — Suggesting  the  unearlhlj. 
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Whiles  glad— as  lark  that  sings  and  floats 

Through  a'  the  blue  lift  roamin'. 
Whiles  sad — as  cuckoo's  twa  sweet  notes 

In  summer's  dewy  gloamin'. 

But  to  my  tale.    The  break&st  past. 

They  started  for  the  stable, 
A*  skiirryin'  to  be  mounted  fiast. 

And  makin'  din  like  Babel. 

Aff  grews  and  gillies  through  the  yett,* 

And  Steenie  on  his  mare, 
AS.  guests,  and  last  the  hound  o'  jet, 

Lang  Jock's  especial  care. 

Awa'  they  set  in  merry  mood. 

Through  thriving  &rm  and  puir  land, 
Past  Jock's  snug  house,  by  Elkin  Wood, 

And  out  upon  the  muirland. 

The  day  was  grand,  the  heather  di'y. 

And  a*  in  glorious  fettle, 
Nor  lang  ere  they  had  chance  to  try 

Baith  hounds'  and  horses'  mettle. 

Twa  hares  were  killed  on  Durry  Moss, 

Ane  lost  on  craigs  o*  Tumlit ; 
But  this  was  reckoned  little  loss. 

The  true  wark  was  to  come  yet. 

So  on  they  went  richt  o'er  the  hill. 

And  down  the  bum  o'  Stainly, 
Then  crossed  it  near  the  Devil's  Mill, 

An  ill-famed  place,  and  lanely. 

For  in  the  biggin  by  the  linn. 

Lived  Eppy  Watt,  nane  steered  her, 
A  cankered  crone,  though  weak  and  thin. 

The  boldest  huntsman  feared  her. 

An  evil  witch,  in  vile  repute, 

Frae  kith  and  kindred  driven ; 
Uncanny  was  she,  past  dispute, 

Wha  vexed  her,  ne'er  had  thriven. 

That  Eppy  kent  about  the  hare, 

Lang  Jock  had  strong  suspicion, 
But  fearfu'  o'  sic  kittle  ware,* 

Said  nought— but  took  a  sneeshin.^ 

They  quickly  crossed  the  lang  black  muir, 

To  near  the  Brae  o'  Lochtor, 
Whar,  Steenie  said,  that  he  was  sure 

To  find  the  game  they  sought  for. 

As  yet,  twa  dogs  had  dune  nae  wark. 

Red  Clavers,  famed  and  fast. 
Was  coupled  wi'  the  stranger  dark. 

Their  time  '^^as  come  at  last. 

'  Now,'  Steenie  says, '  we're  near  the  place, 

And  if  she's  no  been  fiittin'. 
Prepare  ye  for  a  deevilish  race. 

It's  here  the  jaud's  aye  sittin'.' 

*  Yett — Gate.  •  Sic  kittle  "ware — Such  daogfrous  matters. 

"  Sneeshin — ^A  pinch  of  sonff. 
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So  warily  they  sought  the  ground, 
'Mang  ferns,  and  stanes,  and  rashes, 

Ilk  heather  patch,  ilk  likely  mound. 
The  very  holes  and  plashes. 

Ho !  mark !    The  laird  his  bridle  rugs,^ 

And  to  an  oath  gives  Tent, 
'  Be  canny  there ;  bring  np  the  dogs ; 

I  see  her  in  the  bent' 

On— slow,  they  move — wi'  bated  breath, 

Each  man  that  moment  feels. 
Crack!  goes  the  whip — now  life  or  death — 

The  hounds  are  at  her  heels. 

Awa'  she  skimmed  alang  the  bum 

Straight  for  the  Devil's  Mill, 
But  cleverly  she  got  a  tnm. 

And  fairly  took  the  hill. 

On,  on,  o'er  rock  and  brackneck  slap 
The  horsemen  rattled  scaithless. 

The  men  and  Jock  sune  r^iched  the  tap, 
Forfonghten,  sair,  and  breathless. 

The  hare  and  hounds  were  rinnin  clear. 
Now  little  fear  they'd  tint  her, 

The  black  dog  lyin'  vicious  near. 
The  red  no'  isx  ahint  her. 

Now  for  her  death  and  Steenie's  vow, 

It's  plain  he  wasna  leein', 
Buthoolie!'  pussy's  round  a  know. 

And  hame  for  life  she's  fleein'. 

Back  like  the  wind  she's  through  the  men, 
A'  screechin'  like  mad  women. 

Nor  least,  Mend  Jock — wha  there  and  then 
Behaved  maist  like  a  demon. 

Ah !  little  wonder  that  he  curst. 

As  past  the  limmer^®  spangs. 
The  red  dog  deein'  wi'  the  burst — 

Anither  o'  Jock's  wrangs. 

Bicht  down  the  hill  ahint  the  chace. 

They  follow  helterskelter. 
That  devil's  hound  is  mendin'  pace. 

She  dies  now,  failin'  shelter. 

Now  at  her  dash  the  black  dog  goes. 
By  Eppie's  door  she's  coupit," 

Whew  I  jmkin  clear  afore  his  nose. 
She's  through  the  window  loupit." 

Straight  up  they  rush  to  Eppie's  door, 
Whilk  Steenie's  kicks  near  drave  in. 

The  black  dog  foamin'  like  a  boar, 
Lang  Jock,  just  wild  and  ravin'. 

8  Rtig8— Pulls.  »*  Limmex^Wickedjnde. 

B  Hoolie— An  ezdamatioii  equiTnlent  to        '^  Coupit — ^Turned  over. 
•  don't  halloo  till  you're  out  of  tiic  wood.*  "  Loupit— Jumped.    ^ 
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Short  time  was  ta'en  to  burst  in  richt. 

The  door  was  auld  and  rotten, 
Nae  hare  was  there — ^bnt  sic  a  sicht 

As  ne'er  would  be  forgotten. 

For  on  the  bed,  without  a  stitch, 

Auld  Eppy  swat  and  panted, 
An  arrant  and  convicted  witch. 

Could  better  proof  be  wanted  ? 

Nane  spak  a  word — a'  still  as  death 

In  t^t  overcrowded  biggin. 
Save  hare-witch  Eppie's  laboured  breath, 

That  shook  the  very  riggin.*^ 

So  there  they  stood,  wi'  every  richt 

Her  cantrips  to  deplore. 
Sick  cows,  miscarriage,  braxy,  blicht. 

Now  brought  to  Eppy's  door. 

And  Steenie's  een  were  fiashin'  fire. 

Just  what  he'd  lang  suspected. 
At  last  out  burst  his  pent-up  ire. 

Nor  was  Jock's  curse  neglected. 

'  Let's  bum  the  witch,'  ilk  huntsman  cries, 

A'  in  a  passion  towerin', 
'  Let's  bum  her,  as  she  pechin  lyes 

Wi*  evil  aspec'  glowerin'.' 

Dry  whins  and  driftwood  left  by  spates," 

They  carry  fisist  and  able, 
Jock  fleein'  back  and  fore  wi'  peats 

He  fand  ahint  the  gable. 

The  witch's  evil  end  was  come. 

The  biggin  watched  securely, 
A  muckle  stane  laid  on  the  lum,*' 

At  Jock's  suggestion  purely. 

The  wark  made  sicker  out  and  in. 

The  bonfire  fidrly  happit, 
A  licht  was  struck — a  blazin'  whin 

In  at  the  window  stappit. 

The  fire  soon  cracklin'  fierce  and  braw, 

Cam'  through  the  window  flamin'. 
With  Eppy's  fearfu'  threats  on  a', 

O'er  blasphemous  for  namin'. 

Her  curse  fell  warst  on  Steenie's  head. 

And  viciously  she  sent  it. 
Her  hate  she  poured  hke  molten  lead. 

And  swore  he  would  repent  it 

Around  the  fire  the  men  stand  glum. 

The  rafters  heeze  and  crack, 
The  stane  cam'  hirstlin'  aff  the  lum. 

And  broke  the  black  dog's  back. 

When  out  the  lum  auld  Eppy  flew, 

Jock  trembled  at  her  clamour. 
As  skirhn'  out, '  Ye'll  rue,  ye'll  rue !' 

She  left  them  in  a  glamour. 

J8  Ri^'n— Roof.  "  Spotes— River  floods.  ^^  Lum— Cliiniiiejr. 
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A  while  they  stood — ^their  end  waa  wrought, 
Then  hamewards  took  their  way. 

In  thoughtfu'  fear  this  wark  was  fraught 
Wi'  dool  some  f ataze  day. 


CHAPTEB  m. 

Time  had  gaen  by,  bnt  Eppy's  curse 

Proved  fer  frae  vainly  vented, 
A  ruined  man  in  health  and  purse, 

Poor  Steenie  sair  repented. 

His  sheep  and  cattle  didna  thriye. 

Misfortunes  a'  seemed  blended, 
\Vi'  lawin*  tenants  forced  to  strive. 

His  course  was  fairly  ended. 

His  bonny  May  (warst  blow  of  a') 

(Jaed  gently  in  a  dwinin'," 
And  left  him  in  the  lonely  ha' 

Heartbroken  and  repinin'. 

Soon  cam'  the  final  vengefu'  wave, 

The  curse  completed  duly — 
He  rests  within  lus  silent  grave 

By  them  he  lo'ed  so  truly. 

And  mony  a  year  since  then  has  past. 

The  ha*s  a  ruin  dreary, 
The  hoolet  shelters  frae  the  blast, 

Whaur  a'  was  ance  so  cheery. 

Yet  Eppy's  blackened  cairn  still  stands 

To  mark  this  tale  of  woe  ; 
But  Steenie's  lands  have  a'  changed  handfi — 

To  strangers — lang  ago. 

T.W. 

^^  Dwiuin' — Consumption. 


ANOTHER  DAY  AT  THE  EXHIBITION : 

<9ur  &ixm  ^itiutti* 


IT  is,  as  our  juvenile  Premier  said 
at  the  Academy  dinner,  beyond 
dispute  that,  at  the  International 
Exhibition, '  our  English  artists  hold 
their  own.'  But  in  comparing  the 
English  with  the  foreign  pictures,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  ours  re- 
present the  art  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, the  others  of  less  than  half 
that  time;  and  that  France,  our 
strongest  competitor,  sends  only  the 
work  of  about  the  last  dozen  years. 

Looking  at  the  collection  as  a 
whole,  the  visitor,  especially  if  he 
has  just  left  the  foreign  section,  is 


sure  to  be  struck  by  the  diversity 
of  style  and  dissimilarity  of  manner 
of  our  painters.  Erom  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  there  is  constant 
change.  Not  progression,  neces- 
sarily; for  the  change  is  plainly 
due  to  personal  habits  and  idio- 
syncrades,  and  not,  as  in  ibe  case 
of  ilie  French  painters  for  example, 
an  outgrowth  from  a  particular 
master,  or  engrafted  on  me  tradi- 
tions of  the  school.  Hence  French 
critics,  accustomed  to  see  in  all 
their  artists  a  sort  of  &mily  hke- 
nesB,  or  able  to  refer  all  to  a  lew 
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leading  stocks,  almost  inyariably  cry 
out  against  the  '  irregularily '  of 
ihiglish  art  and  the  'eccentricities' 
of  the  artists.  A  French  painter 
would  at  once  trace  back  his  'pedi- 
gree by  unbroken  links  to  the  founder 
of  the  school :  but  which  of  ours 
can  claim  the  smallest  affinity  to 
Hogurth  or  Reynolds? 

The  collection  commences  with 
Hogarth  as  the  founder  of  the  school 
—  though  of  course  there  were 
English  painters  before  HogartL 
Thirty-three  of  his  pictures  are  here, 
from  his  '  Conyersation  at  Wanstead 
House'  (86),  the  earliest  of  what  are 
known  as  his  '  Conyersation  pieces,' 
and  painted  before  i73o>  up  to  the 
'  Election '  series,  what  is  left  of  the 
'  Harlot's  Progress/  and  the '  Hake's 
Progress,'  the  rarest  and  richest 
fruite  of  his  unriyalled  genius. 
These,  with  his  portraits  of  his  wife 
and  of  Captain  Coram,  the '  Strolling 
Actresses,'  and  the '  March  to  Finch- 
ley,'  amply  suffice  to  vindicate  his 
title  to  eminence  as  a  painter,  as 
well  as  to  a  place  wholly  apart  as  a 
satirist,  and  as  the  first  and  most 
suggestiye  of  pictorial  humorists. 
Had  we  such  works  here  as  Penny's 
'  Virtue  Rewarded,'  and  its  com- 
panion, 'Profligacy  Punished,'  and 
Nortiicote's  series  of  the  'Modest 
Girl  and  the  Wanton,'  we  should  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  Hogarth  on  his  immediate  suo- 
cessors,  and  how  far  academic  teach- 
ing modified  or  counteracted  that 
influence.  As  it  is,  we  must  pass 
oyer  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  years  to 
see,  in  Bird  and  WilMe,  in  what  way 
subjects  in  any  sort  analogous  to 
those  of  Hogarth  were  treated.  But 
here — ^unless  it  be  in  Wilkie's  earliest 
picture,  the  'Pitlessie  Fair'  (278), 
painted  in  1804 — no  trace  of  Ho- 
garth's influence  is  discernible,  either 
in  motive,  moral,  or  manner. 

Reynolds,  who  divides  with  Ho- 
garth the  place  of  founder  of  the 
school,  is  in  considerable  force  ;  and 
so,  as  regards  portraiture,  is  his 
rival  Gainsborough.  Of  late  years 
the  admiration  of  Gainsborough  as 
a  portrait  i)ainter  has  been  st^idily 
gaimng  ground.  Even  his  slight 
and  sketchy  execution — what  Bey^^ 
noldfi  called  'his  want  of  precisian 
and  finish  '—^a  more  heinous  sin  in 


the  eyes  of  our  youngest  generation 
of  art-critics  than  in  Reynolds's  — 
has  not  been  able  to  repress,  hardly 
even  to  quahfy,  the  general  admira- 
tion. But,  with  our  usual  perversity 
in  such  matters,  we  can  now  only 
praise  Gainsborough  at  the  expense 
of  Reynolds.  A  great  mistake ;  for 
the  two  men  occupy  quite  different 
thrones.  GaiDsborough,  as  we  have 
here  sufficient  evidence,  painted 
young  ladies  with  a  charming  frank- 
ness, naivete,  and  grace,  in  particu- 
lar instances,  at  least,  uniivaJled. 
He  also,  as  is  shown  in  the '  Blue 
Boy'  (31), painted  youths  as  well  as 
he  painted  ladies.  But  his  power  was 
confined  within  narrower  bounds, 
and  altogether  of  a  feebler  kind,  his 
knowledge  more  limited,  and  his 
technical  skill  and  insight  far  less 
than  that  of  Reynolds.  He  repre- 
sented femimne  elegance  and  loveli- 
ness at  least  as  well: as  Sir  Joshua, 
but  not  feminine  intellect  or  dignity ; 
and  he  was  utterly  incapable  of  so 
depicting  manly  strengtli  and  cha- 
racter, or  infemtile  sweetness  and 
beauty.  Georgiona  '  the  Beautiful, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,'  who  won  by 
her  good  looks  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion for  Charles  James  Fox,  is  here 
painted  in  the  ftdl  flush  of  youth 
and  beauty  both  by  Reynolds  (76) 
and  Gainsborough  (72),  and,  hard 
as  it  is  to  choose  between  them,  the 
prize,  we  think,  belongs  to  the  latter. 
But  the  same  fair  duchess  is  again 
represented  by  Reynolds  (No.  60), 
and  this  time  somewhat  more  ma- 
tronly in  character.  She  is  seated, 
her  face  seen  in  profile,  playing  with 
the  child  on  her  lap ;  as  happy,  un- 
affected a  mother  and  child  as  eyes 
could  wish  to  gaze  ixpon,  and  a  pic- 
ture to  delight  every  painter's  heart 
by  its  easy  mastery  of  execution  and 
subdued  splendour  of  colour.  Rey- 
nolds, we  feel  at  once,  might  have 
painted  Gainsborough's  '  Lady  ligo- 
nier,'  or  *  Lady  de  Dunstanville '  (49, 
50),  but  Gainsborough  could  no 
more  have  painted  this  '  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  and  her  Child,'  than  he 
could  'Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic 
Muse'  (no),  or  pretty  prim  little 
*  Penelope  Boothby '  (70),  the '  Prin- 
cess Sophia'  (64)  -frohoking  with 
her  dog;  or  the  'Lord  Heathfield' 
in  the  National  Gallery — a  picture 
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which  might  well  have  been  placed 
here. 

But  though  Beynolds  was  altoge- 
ther a  man  of  larger  capacity—artiB- 
tic  as  well  as  mental — than  Gains- 
borough, there  was  a  branch  of  art, 
and  that  in  which  he  always  asserted 
lay  his  real  strength,  in  which  Gains- 
borough had  no  fear  of  rivalry  from 
Beynolds  or  any  one  else.  The 
'Cottage  Door'  (95)  is  one  of  the 
repreeentative  works  of  the  English 
school.  Gainsborough  was,  in  truth, 
the  first  painter  of  the  poetry  of 
homely  English  scenery.  But  of 
his  landscax)e8  proper  wo  have  not 
here  a  first-rate  example;  certainly 
not  one  where,  as  he  loved  to  see 
them,  the  heavy  trees  are  sleeping 
in  the  still  glowing  summer  twi- 
light ;  or  as  from  the  skirts  of  a  wood, 
or  at  the  curve  of  a  green  lane,  a 
market-cart  or  hay-wain  is  descend- 
ing to  the  shallow  ford,  and  the  last 
glmt  of  the  western  sun,  breaking 
through  the  thick-crowded  boughs, 
flushes  the  cheeks  of  the  light-hearted 
peasant  girls,  who  are  riding  home 
from  m^ow  or  market.  A  land- 
scape in  which  you  feel  that  you 
have  liefore  you  at  once  a  picture 
and  a  poem,  and  one  in  which  hu- 
man sentiment  is  mingled  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  nobleness  of  every- 
day nature  when  seen  under  fiftvour- 
ing  conditions. 

Lithe  hands  of  shallow  imitators 
this  style  of  landscape  would  have 
degenerated  into  utter  vulgarity. 
That  it  was  saved  from  this  we  owe 
to  the  example  of  Wilson.  He  may 
have  been  mistaken,  as  we  think  he 
was,  in  seeking  inspiration  from  the 
ancient  mythology;  but  constantly 
striving  after  elevation  of  style  and 
grandeur  of  form,  he  to  a  great  ex- 
tent gained  what  he  sought,  and  the 
calm  dignity  of  his  compositions 
could  not  but  rebuke  the  slovenly 
inaccuracy  of  manner,  and  narrow 
range  of  thought,  displayed  in  the 
works  of  men  hke  Morland,  Faring- 
ton,  and  others  of  the  following  gene- 
ration. Accordingly,  when  there 
arose  landscape  painters  of  a  higher 
grade,  it  was  to  Wilson — as  may  be 
seen  in  the  earlier  works  of  Turner 
and  his  associates — ^that  they  looked 
for  guidance.  Wilson  has  but  few 
pictures  here.    The  finest  are  the 


pair  of  classical  landscapes  (61,  62) 
from  the  National  Gallery,  and  Mr. 
Munro's  '  Niobe  *  (8  3).  A  small  but 
fftvourable  example  of  his  manner  of 
treating  simple  native  sc@iery  occurs 
in  No.  104,  a '  View  on 'the  Dee' — 
very  like  the  reality,  as  every  one 
who  has  followed  the  Dee  with  rod 
or  pencil  will  acknowledge,  but  over- 
laid with  something  of  Italian  senti- 
ment 

English  historical  painting  arose 
with  Benjamin  West  Not  a  very 
desirable  paternity,  perhaps,  but 
one  that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  What 
was  good  and  genuine  in  his  art 
may  be  seen  in  the  '  Death  of  Gene- 
ral Wolfe'  (123).  His  more  pre- 
tentious works,  whether  from  sacred 
or  profane  history — ^there  are  none 
of  his  many  hundreds  of  the  former 
here,  and  only  two  of  the  latter,  the 
'  Departure  of  Kegulus'  (92),and  the 
'  Oath  of  Hannibal'  (161)— may  be 
passed  by  as  mere  academic  prelec- 
tions, prepared  after  the  formulas  of 
Lairesse  and  Eafbelle  Mengs.  His 
'  Deatii  of  Wolfe '  was  the  first  essay 
in  England  (if  not  in  Europe)  to  re- 
present a  contemporary  event  with 
the  personages  in  their  actual  cos- 
tumes. And  it  really  required  some 
courage  to  do  this.  West's  brother 
paint^  were  astonished  at  his  te- 
merity; the  dilettanti  were  utterly 
horrified.  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  as 
representative  of  the  one  class,  and 
the  painter's  patron.  Archbishop 
Drmnmond,  as  representing  the 
other,  made  a  formal  remonstrance 
when  his  intention  became  known. 
Even  the  king  was  moved  to  interfere. 
But  the  Quaker  painter  was  firm : 
his  picture  was  acknowledged  to  be 
a  success :  Beynolds  declared  that  it 
would  occasion  a  revolution  in  art, 
and  whether  it  did  so  or  not,  nobody 
would  now  dream  of  painting  such 
a  subject  in  any  other  manner.  But 
West  was  not  suffered  to  carry  off 
the  honours  unopposed.  To  prove 
practically  that  he  was  wrong,  two 
other  pictures  of  the  same  subject 
were  painted  by  two  of  the  most 
prominent  artists  of  the  time. 
Barry  painted  the  '  Death  of  Gene- 
ral Wolfe,'  with  the  general  and  his 
soldiers  in  conventional  classic  cos- 
tume (only  making  some  of  them 
absolutely  naked,  in  order  to  show 
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his  drawing);  whilst  Penny,  then 
professor  of  painting  at  the  Eoyal 
AcEulemy,  hy  way  of  showing  that 
West  was  wrong  on  his  own  prin- 
ciples, painted  the  dying  general, 
not  as  West  had  represented  him, 
surrounded  hy  his  staff  and  amidst 
his  sorrowing  warriors,  hut,  as  the 
event  actually  occurred,  attended  hy 
two  or  three  only    of  his  grena- 
diers.   Penny's  picture,  like  West's, 
was  engraved,  and  was   very  ]po- 
nular;  but  judging  from  the  prmt 
(we  have  not  seen  the  painting),  it 
must  have  been  a  very  poor  affair. 
We  should  have  been  glad,  however, 
had   it  been   possible   to   procure 
them,  to  have  seen  in  an  exliibition 
meant  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  English  school,  these  three  pic- 
tures placed  together.    West  was 
followed,  and  in  some  respects  sur- 
passed, in  this  style  of  painting  by 
Copley,  the  father  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  of  whose  manner  there  is  a 
good  example,  the  '  Death  of  Major 
Pierson  at  Jersey,'  evidently  sug- 
gested by  West's  '  Death  of  Wolfe.' 
Time  would  fail— wereit  needful  or 
desirable — ^to  notice  the  other  paint- 
ers of  this  period,  examples  of  whose 
manner  are  here — ^the  Opies,  North- 
cotes,  and  the  like — ^who  took  up 
historical  painting  as  a  relief  fi»m 
the  drudgeiy  of  portraiture,  or  as 
an   occupation   when   sitters  were 
few,  and,  perchance,  Alderman  Boy- 
dell  was  hberal.    Nor  need  more  be 
done   than    point  attention  to  the 
works  of  a  more  adventurous  wight, 
whose  name  firequently  occurs  but 
whose   pictures   are    now   seldom 
seen,   Henry  Fuseh,    and    whose 
'  Nightmare  '(21a)  and  nightmareish 
'Ithuriel   and   Satan'    (an),   and 
CEdipus  (335),  will  serve  to  show 
what  in  those  days  were  regarded  as 
flights  towards  the  highest  heaven 
of  invention. 

Barry  and  Haydon— who  always 
recur  to  the  memory  as  almost 
parallel  examples  of  misdirected 
ability  and  uncontrolled  self-esteem, 
preachers  of  'high  art/  and  the 
worship  of  the  great  masters  in  an 
unbeheving  age,  men  whom  neither 
flattery  nor  poverty,  nor  even  neglect, 
could  turn  from  their  purpose,  but 
who  were  ever  talking,  and  writing, 
and  wrangling,  when  they  should 


have  been  painting — both  have  works 
here,  and  the  works  of  both  too 
clearly  prove  that  they  had  mis- 
taken their  vocation.  Yet  there  is 
enough  of  perception  and  feeling  in 
Barry's  'Expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve'  (8a),  and  of  expression  and 
power  in  Haydon's  'Judgment  of 
Solomon'  (369),  to  show  that  in 
each  there  was  true  artistic  capa- 
city if  it  had  been  better  trained  and 
better  directed. 

Of  the  subject  painters  of  the 
second  great  period  of  English  art, 
Wilkie  was  unquestionably  the  most 
eminent    He  is  well  represented  in 
all  his  phases.    His  earliest  work, 
'Pitlessie   Fair,'  has  already  been 
referred  to.    It  is  a  picture  of  great 
promise,  perhaps  of  greater  promise 
than  his  subsequent  career  fulfilled. 
For  admirable  as  are  such  works  as 
the  'Blind  Man's  Buff'  (28a),  the 
'Penny  Wedding'  (ay?),  and  '  The 
Village  Festival' (38 1  ^,  and  great  as  is 
the  advance  in  techmcal  sMll  which 
they  display,  there  is  wanting  in 
them  the  freedom  and  spontaneity  of 
the  earlier  work.    The  painter  had 
become  corrupted  by  '  good  society ' 
and  conventionality;  was  becoming 
entangled  with  sophistical  theories, 
and  leaning  unduly   on  'the   old 
masters,'  instead  of  looking  imme- 
diately to  nature  for  guid^oe,  and 
following   the   bent    of    his   own 
genius.    In  these  works  we  see  the 
influence    of     the     Netherlandish 
masters,  who  were  most  of  all  the 
old  painters  in  accordance  with  his 
own  turn  of  mind;  but  in  'The 
Parish  Beadle'   (376),  painted    in 
i8a3,  we  find  a  new  and  less  con- 
gruous influence  at  work,  while  in 
tiie  Spanish   pictures,  painted   in 
1826  and  following  years,  he  has 
abandoned  his  own  style  for  one 
utterly  foreign  and  corrupt. 

Alongside  the  Wilkie  pictures  are 
several  by  contemporaries  every 
way  worthy  of  him— Leslie,  New- 
ton, Mulready,and  others ;  but  who 
differed  from  him  in  being  for  the 
most  part  illustrative  rawer  than 
creative  painters ;  that  is,  instead  of 
inventing  an  incident  as  he  did,  they 
usually  chose  a  theme  from  a  poet 
or  novelist,  or  from  some  of  the  by- 
ways of  histoiy.  Of  these,  the 
most  original  in  conception,  kindly 
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in  aentimeirt^  and  refined  in  treat* 
ment,  perhaps,  was  Leslie,  by  whom 
there  are  eleven  very  ohanning 
examples,  not  all,  of  course,  of 
eqnal  merit,  but  all  fall  of  inte- 
rest, and  some  of  them  his  yei^ 
best:  it  is  enough  to  name  his 
'  Sancho  Fanza  in  the  Apartment  of 
the  I>uches8'  (344)*  'Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley'     (355),    and    'Children 

eying  at  Horses*  (343).  Newton, 
I  before  his  fine  genius  was 
thoroughly  matured,  has  here  his 
'  Shylock  and  Jessica'  (294), '  Yorick 
and  the  Grisette'  (330),  and  three 
or  four  more,  the  best  of  all  being 
*  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  reconciling 
his  wife  to  Olivia'  (319) ;  and  how 
exquisite  in  fiseling  is  that  figure  of 
poor  Mrs.  Primrose  struggling  be- 
tween her  motherly  tenderness  and 
her  stem  sense  of  womanly  duty, 
longing  to  yield  yet  striving  to 
maintaJTi  a  show  of  firmness,  clutch- 
ing her  apron  almost  hysterically  in 
a  vain  effort  to  restrain  the  tears 
that  will  come!  And  how  quiet 
and  subdued  in  tone,  and  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  sentiment,  is 
tiie  whole  picture!  Then  we  may 
pass  on  to  Mulready  and  see  thd 
&uits  of  a  long  life  of  conscientious 
study  in,  among  others,  those  choice 
little  pictures  (299-301),  of  which 
Mr.  Baring  is  the  enviable  owner — 
'  Burchell  and  Sophia  in  the  Hay- 
field,'  'The  Whistonian  Contro- 
versy,' and  '  The  Bathers.'  With 
these  painters  may  be  associated 
Collms,  by  whom  tiiere  are  a  dozen 
v«ry  pleasant  rexninisoenoes  of  rus- 
tic life  and  sesrside  rambles.  Others 
might)  if  we  had  time,  be  not  un- 
pr&tably  pointed  out  as  only  infe- 
rior to  those  just  named,  but  we 
have  looked  at  pictures  enough  of 
this  kind  and  period  to  see  how 
genuine  a  rehsn  there  was  then 
among  English  painters  for  what 
we  may  ccdl  the  pleasant  aide  of 
humanily,  and  how  thoroughly 
nnaffooted  was  in  the  main  their 
manner  of  expressing  ii 

Their  compatriot  Etty  was  leas 
indigenous  in  character.  It  is  imr 
possible  to  dwell  on  his  pictures 
without  feeling  that  there  was  more 
reality  in  his  preference  for  the  paa> 
ticul^  class  of  subjects  he  adopted 
than  in  any  other  English  painter 


who  |ffeceded  him.  or  has  followed 
in  his  wake.  Almost  alone  in 
English  art,  his  naked  women  are 
full  of  life,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  life. 
He  had,  it  is  plain,  an  unmi«tak«tble, 
almost  voluptuous,  but  assuredly 
undiscriminating  enjoyment  of  the 
female  form,  but  wilhal  an  uneasy 
consciousness  that  he  was  not  quite 
right  in  indulging  it ;  and  this  lidel- 
ing  he  has  communicated  to  his 
pictures.  At  any  rate,  the  spectator 
can  never  look  on  them  with  Ihe 
calm  delight  he  can  on  those  of 
Titian — equally  sensuous,  and  fisr 
fuller  of  the  ahandon  of  unsophisti- 
cated life. 

The  landscape  art  of  this  period 
abounds  with  illustrious  names. 
Take,  as  examples  among  those  who 
have  pictures  here,  Crome,  Turner, 
Constable,  Hofland,  Callcott,  all 
bom  within  ten  years  (1769-79), 
and  what  a  div^sity  and  extent  of 
range  you  have !  The  eldest,  Cnmie, 
seems  to  have  formed  his  general 
style  on  the  Duteh  laudscapifirfs,  but 
also  to  have  studied  Gainsborough 
pretty  closely,  probably,  however, 
in  engravings  mamly,  for  Crome  was 
a  provincial  painter,  and  there  were 
no  National  GcJleries  for  "R^g^'Vh 
students  in  those  days.  Crome's 
pictures  have  came  upon  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  with  all  i£e 
charm  of  novelty  at  this  Exhibition. 
Untouched  copies  are  most  met 
with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nor- 
folk, his  native  place,  and  that  in 
which  he  spent  his  whole  life.  He 
was  a  close  student  of  nature,  and 
he  painted  in  alltiie  essential  dsteils 
wim  extreme  accuracy,  at  a  time 
when  such  accuracy  was  very  un- 
common. He  had,  moreover,  an 
excellent  eye  for  form  and  colour; 
and  whilst  he  delighted  in  close 
soenary,knew  well  how  to  express 
sx)ace.  His  works  will  repay  tiie 
carefol  attention  of  the  student  as 
well  as  the  general  visitor.  His 
'Old  Oak'  (156),  with  the  deep 
still  pond  at  its  foot,  on  which  a  few 
water-lilies  are  floating,  and  the 
bosky  dose  b^ond;  'the  Clump' 
(125),  and  'Mbusehold  Heath' 
(157),  are  excellent  iQustrations  of 
what  may  be  done  with  Ihe  most 
commonplace  materials  by  an 
earnest  student  of  nature. 
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Of  Turner,  as  we  said  before,  the 
tramples  are  not  of  the  highest 
order.  There  is  in  them  much  that 
is  fine  and  suggestive  as  there  is 
in  all  his  works ;  but  with  so  mar- 
Tellous  a  collection  open  to  us 
at  all  times  as  we  haye  in  the 
National  Gallery,  we  need  not  linger 
here. 

Constable's  works  are,  however, 
much  less  accessible,  and  the  visitor 
who  would  reaUy  understand  him 
will  do  well  to  dwell  on  these  pic- 
tures. We  shall  be  surprised  if  the 
estimate  of  Constable's  power  be 
not  much  above  that  he  has  derived 
from  recent  criticisms.  Among  his 
pictures  here  are  his  celebrated 
'Sidisbury  Cathedral'  (284),  and 
'Salisbury  Meadows'  (254),  and 
several  others  of  great  ment;  but 
the  two  on  which  we  should  feel  in- 
clined to  stake  his  reputation  as  the 
truest  painter  of  the  lowland 
scenery  of  England,  are  '  The  Lock ' 
(320),  a  thoroughly  appreciative 
representation  of  the  country  about 
Flatford,  and  a  vigorous  and  most 
characteristic  piece  of  painting ;  and 
'The  Hay-Wain'  (267),  one  of  the 
most  &ithful  renderings  we  know  of 
midsummer  verdure  after  a  refresh- 
ing shower. 

But  before  leaving  landscape  paint- 
ing— especially  as  the  waning  time 
warns  us  that  we  have  little  chance 
of  returning  to  it — ^we  must  mention 
that  there  are  examples  of  nearly  all 
of  the  more  distinguished  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  those  just  named,  and 
who  have  done  so  much  to  sustain 
and  to  extend  the  credit  of  the 
English  school  of  landscax)e  paint- 
ing, and  to  make  it  what  it  is — take 
it  for  all  in  aU — the  best  and  wor- 
thiest school  of  landscape  painting 
the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Of  our  older  painters  of  animals 
tiiere  is  a  solitary  example  in  George 
Stubbs's  'Phaeton.'  By  Morltad 
there  is  a  little  picture  (143)  of  three 
sheepi  which,  we  are  afraid,  would 
rather  put  to  shame  any  of  the  sheep- 
paintera  of  the  present  day.  Mor- 
lEunl's  relative  and  successor,  James 
Ward^  has  two  or  liiree  pictures  in 
his  peculiar  manner.  But  all  these 
are  but  foils  to  the  surpassing  ex- 
cellence of  Landseer,the  prince  of  the 
painters  of  animals  in  repose.  In  such 


pictures  as  the  'Combat  —  Night,' 
and  '  Defeat — Morning'  (405,  406), 
and  'The  Sanctuary'  (427),  we 
have  indeed  not  only  works  which 
display,  in  addition  to  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  animal  form  and 
character,  a  thorough  mastery  of  the 
materials,  and  knowledge  of  the  re- 
sources, of  art,  but  a  poetic  presen- 
tation of  subjects  that  in  ordi^iary 
hands  could  hardly  £ail  to  be  painful 
if  not  repulsive.  Of  their  class  we 
know  of  no  pictures  belonging  to 
any  other  school  that  could  be  pkced 
in  fair  rivalry  with  these. 

But  we  have  spent  so  much  time 
on  the  earlier  pictures  that  none  is 
left  for  looking  at  those  which  be- 
long more  particularly  to  our  own 
day.  Else  it  would  have  been  plea- 
sant to  trace  downwards  the  change 
that  has  come  over  our  general 
manner  of  painting,  and  our  way  of 
looking  at  and  presenting  scenes  of 
daily  life  and  the  features  of  nature. 
And  for  this  the  materials  are  far 
more  ample  and  satisfactory  than  in 
the  case  of  the  earlier  periods.  We 
might  have  shown  how  the  line,  not 
of  H6garth,  but  of  WilMe  and  his 
colleagues  has  been  continued  in  the 
hands  of  Webster — ^who  is,  however, 
very  inadequately  represented  here 
— Fritii,  who  has  among  other  ex- 
cellent pictures  his  &mous  '  Eams- 
gate  Sands ;'  Faed,  and  others  down 
to  Clark,  whose  'Sick  Child'  (510) 
and  'Draught  Players' (625)  have 
a  vigour  and  character  his  later 
worl^  have  not  sustained;  Marks, 
who  is  working  an  original  vein  with 
earnestness  and  geniality,  and  others 
of  our  youngest  men.  How  historical 
abd  religious  art  has  fared  in.  ttie 
hands  of  Eastlake,  Maclise,  Ward, 
Herbert,  Dyce,  and  others ;  and  how 
our  younger  men,  beginning  with 
quiet  incident,  have  sought  more 
and  more  after 'sensation'  subjects 
— sometimes  with  great  effect,  but 
almost  always  with  a  painful  result 
— as  in  the  case  of  Egg,  Wallis,  and 
their  compeers. 

Somethmg,  too,  we  should  like  to 
have  said  of  the  change  that  has 
come  over  portrait-x)ainting,  com- 
mencing with  Lawrence  and  ending 
with  Grant,  and  Biehmond,  and 
Winterhalter  as  the  royal  and  fashion- 
able portrait-painters  in  a  country 
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"where  once  Reynolds   and  Gains- 
borough reigned. 

And  then,  how  tempting  a  theme 
is  that  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  brother- 
hood, whose  doings  and  endeavours 
are  here,  on  the  whole,  more  fully  set 
forth  than  in  any  previous  exhibi- 
tion! And  yet  very  inadequately. 
For  whilst  most  of  the  leaders  of  the 
sch^^  are  here,  the  prime  heresiarch 
Rossetti  is  absent ;  and  of  the  others 
nothing  like  a  connected,  or  illus- 
trative view  of  their  course  is  given. 

The  pre-Raphaelite  pictures  fitly 
round  off  the  show.  For  as,  at  the 
first  general  glance  over  the  gallery, 
the  tiling  l£at  most  strikes  the 
visitor  is  the  variety  and  individu- 
ality of  our  artists,  so,  in  a  more 
detailed  survey,  he  becomes  gra- 
dually impressed  as  he  follows  the 
pictures  in  something  like  chronolo- 
gical sequence  with  the  sudden 
changes  that  occur  in  the  choice  of 
subjects  and  the  manner  of  looking 
at  and  representing  life  and  external 
nature;  the  constantly  increasing 
prominence  given  to  the  subordinate 
features;  tbe  apotheosis  of  ugliness, 
quaintness,  and  the  grotesque,  and 
ttie  intense  dwelling  on  details. 

In  Reynolds  and  his  associates  we 
have  a  broad  masculine  grasp  of  the 
subject,  a  remarkable  facility  of 
handling,  a  vigorous  imposto,  and  not 
merely  a  resolute  subordination,  but 
what  Dryden  calls  '  a  brave  neglect ' 
of  minor  details ;  but,  withal,  what 
strikes  every  one  as  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  greater  men  of  that 
time,  a  marvellous  splendour  of 
colour. 

In  their  immediate  successors, 
either  feeble  imitators  or  cramped 
by  academic  rules,  we  see  the  loss 
alike  of  technical  fiacHity  and  the 
feeling  for  colour.  Then  in  the  days 
of  lAwrence,  his  compatriots  and 
successors,  we  trace  concurrently  the 
growtii,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  rapid 
and  dashing  style  of  execution,  de- 
generating after  a  time  into  sloven- 
liness and  inanity;  spasmodic  strug- 
gles after  '  striking  efiects '  of  light 
and  shade,  careless  drawing  and 
much  manual  dexterity;  and  instead 
of  tlie  liquid  richness  of  colour  and 
inner  glow  of  Reynolds,  a  strange 


chalky  opacity.  Whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  different  lines,  Wilkie,  and 
one  or  two  more,  are  beginning  to 
display  more  mechanical  finish,  and 
to  indicate  with  precision,  and  occa- 
sionally to  elaborate  minutely,  Uie 
details  of  their  pictures — a  system 
that  goes  on  increasing  in  the  hmids 
of  Maclise,  Lewis,  and  others,  till 
it  culminates  with  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ites,  and,  after  being  pretty  well 
abandoned  by  them,  is  continued  and 
caricatured  by  their  followers.  Again, 
we  see  an  elegant  eclecticism  origi- 
nating with  Eostlake — probably  from 
the  combined  study  of  the  early 
Italian  rehgious  painters,  the  Vene- 
tian oolounsts,  and  the  modem 
Germans — and  adopted,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  by  men  like  Bobson, 
Pickersgill,  and  Hook,  till  Hook 
broke  away  from  all  his  models  to 
study  honest  English  nature  on  the 
coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and 
the  lanes  of  Surrey,  and  there  learnt 
how  to  paint  healtiiy  peasant  flesh 
and  blood  under  fall  sunshine  as  it 
had  hardly  before  been  painted  since 
the  days  of  Titian.  And  Uien  fol- 
lowed the  ascetic  manner  of  which 
Herbert  is  the  high-priest ;  and  the 
original  religious  phase  of  Pre- 
Raphaelitism,  of  which  Hunt's  em- 
bodied metaphor, '  This  Light  of  tiie 
World '  (58 1 ),  is  tiie  type— both  out- 
growths of  the  revived  medisBvalism 
of  the  last  few  years.  And  last,  that 
phase  of  minute  painting  in  which 
the  incidents  of  ordinary  life  are 
enforced  with  set  moral  purpose, 
and  all  the  outward  garniture  of  a 
man  is  'copied  with  such  rehgious 
scrupulosify  that  the  tailor  who  made 
the  coat  could  identify  it  by  the  cut, 
the  buttons,  and  the  stitching. 

All  this  and  much  more  the  pre- 
sent Exhibition  famishes  abundant 
materials  for  tracing.  And  along 
with  it  the  materials  for  comparing 
the  actual  present  outcome  of  the 
past  centuiy  of  study  and  effort, 
success  and  shortcoming,  growth 
and  retrogression,  with  that  of  the 
chief  foreign  schools.  And  these 
two  things  our  younger  artists,  as 
well  as  our  art-slnidents,  will  do  weU 
patiently  to  consider. 

J.T. 
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MOST  of  TIB  are  acquainted  -wiOi 
the  etage-etrack  yoitth  who 
spends  hia  Bpan  shilhnga  in  going 
half-price  to  the  play;  who  is  Be- 
cietlj  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  the  lady  who  enacts  Prinoe 
Charming  in  the  burlesque ;  and 
who  woud  give  his  ears  if  be  oonld 
only  make  lite  acanainiance  of  the 
bw  oomedian.  What  a  golden  op- 
portunity  was  offered  to  this  ardent 
■  admirer  of  the  denizens  of  the  world 
behind  the  scenes  by  the  lecent 
actors'  fete  at  the  Ciystal  Palace! 
Here  was  revelry  b^ond  the  brighteet 
Tinons  of  the  wildest  dream.  Here 
was  a  grand  banquet  of  delight, 
where  Vae  divinitiee  and  baroee  of 
VOL.  □.'-NO.  Tm. 


the  footlights  were  served  up  to  hia 
devonring  gaze  in  endlees  profiuntm, 
in  every  varied,  and  all  au  nafarei. 
Fancy  a  sight  of  all  the  actors  and 
Bctreaaes  in  London  in  their  private 
clothes,  in  broad  day,  with  the 
privilE^  of  speaking  to  them,  and, 
Detter  still,  of  being  spoken  to  by 
them— and  all  (or  the  small  cha^e 
of  half  a  crown !  No  wonder  tl^t 
the  liegee  flocked  in  thonsands  to  be 
witneeees  of  so  rich  and  rare  a  speo- 
tacle ;  no  wonder  that  the  show 
conld  be  repeated  with  nnabated 
attraction;  and  no  wonder  that  the 
results,  in  cash,  were  beyond  all 
e^iectation  and  all  precedent 
I  most  confess  that  I  myself  was 
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Jnite  BB  unTiniiH  bb  tlie  aident  jonth 
have  mentioned  to  participate  in 
this  treat ;  and  accordingly  on  Sator- 
day,  the  19th  of  Ja]j,  I  took  the 
train  at  Lcnidon  Bridge,  and  in  the 
Eociety  of  many  ladiee  and  gentle- 
men of  pivfesaonal  aroect  wttB 
whirled  aiong  to  the  Cr^tal  Palaca 
No;  not  to  the  Crystal  Fakce.  I 
am  wrong  there.  We  were  whirled 
along  to  the  haae  of  Penge  Hill,  not 
farther.  It  is  very  pleaaant  to  be 
aagiired  that  the  rntlwaj'  takee  yon 
into  the  'gronnda;'  bnt  then  those 
gronndB  ore  mther  ezteneiTe,  and  it 
is  a  very  long  walk  indeed  to  the 
Faloce  after  the  railway  has  done 
its  ntmoflt  It  is  well  for  the  tra- 
veller who  puffi  and  blows  np 
tbrongh  that  long,  dreary,  deal- 
board  deeert  whicn  leads  to  the 
oortliem  [tower  that  the  weary  jonr- 
a^  is  bere  and  there  relieved  by 


an  oaais— a  pleasant  reeting-plaoe, 
whose  le&Gfihing  waters  bnbble  Grraa 
the  bottles  of  Bass  and  Allaopp,  or 
gnsh  in  cheering  birt  not  mebd- 
ating  streams  fttnn  the  fbmitains  of 
LoyseU.  I  am  particnlar  in  men- 
tioning this  ever-recnrring  difficnlty 
of  the  journey,  because,  when  I  and 
my  fellow-travellera  came  to  fitce  it 
on  this  .anzions  ocoadou  we  were 
sadly  a&aid  that  we  should  not  be 
in  time  to  witness  the  beginning  of 
the  fun,  viz.,  the  opening  of  the 
Fancy  Pair  by  prodamation.  It 
was  only  by  a  harried  scamper 
thrai:^;h  the  gardens  that  we  saved 
onreelvee  boax  disappointment  jnat 
as  we  entered  the  transept  Bobert 
Komer,  Esq.,  Herald  of  the  College, 
in  all  the  glory  of  a  bine  velvet 
tabard  embroidered  with  gold,  was 
elevating  himself  in  the  midst  to 
remind  all  the  li^;ee  thKreasaembled 


of  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 
And  by  the  eighth  clause  of  the  said 
Proclamatio  Kegti  CdUegii  Dramatv-A 
Feriii  annui*  AgendU  pnfdicta,  the 
said  Robert  Eomer,  Esquire,  Hwald, 
did  rendnd  all  whom  it  concerned, 
'  That,  whereas,  it  hath  of  late  been 
the  custom  and  fashion  toi  females 
to  guard  and  adorn  their  bodies 
with  'certain  cirelete  or  hoops  of 
metal,  called  steel,  it  has  been  de- 
vised by  the  ^bister  and  Wardens,  in 


solemn  conndl  assembled,  and  is 
hereby  determined,  with  the  intent 
of  affording  free  ingress  and  egress 
to  such  females  so  adorned,  and  for 
providing  such  accommodation  as 
may  to  Uiem  be  suitable  and  con~ 
veuient,  to  widen  and  enlarge  all 
exits  and  entrances ;  to  wit,  all  tom- 
stjles,  doors,  benches,  and  rests,  ad- 
mitting to,  within,  and  leading  from 
all  Shows,  Theatres,  Motaons,  and 
Booths;  Provided  always:  Should 
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it  be  eridenced  that  vjthin  snch 
diclets  ot  hoopa  more  than  one  par- 
son hath  been  admitted  or  scieened, 
then,  according  to  tbe  etatntes 
thereof  made,  the  Maatei  or  War- 
dens, in  Eolemn  council  assembled, 
shall  make  a  forfeit  of  six  Joeephs 
on  eroy  such  female  so  offending.' 
And  forttier,  '  Xhat,  according  to 
the  Btatntes  thereof  made  by  the 
Uaater  and  Wardena,  in  Eolenm 
conndl  assembled,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful, as  also  the  bonnden  dnty  of 
female  Tendors,  to  arrest  and  detain 
for  barter  and  merchandize  all  b&- 


chelore  of  kindly  look  and  easj 
means,  and  there  and  then  in  sndi 
leBtraint  to  uae  all  lawfnl  arts  and 
wiles  tn  lure  from  them,  liie  said 
bachelors,  snch  superflnons  coins  of 
the  realm  as  the;  may  then  and 
there  possess.'  Flourish  of  tmm- 
pets  I    Hnrrah !  tlie  fair  is  opened. 

I  have  seen  some  grand  sj^ts  in 
the  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
but  that  which  now  preeented  itself 
was  certainly  as  striiing  in  its  way 
as  any  of  them.  The  tiiree  sides 
of  the  end  of  the  transept  oppodto 
the  orchestra  were  lined  with  a  eoo- 


cesaion  of  iairy-like  Btalls — some- 
thing like  the  bowers  of  bliss  in  the 
opening  of  a  pantomime— and  &om 
each  bower  peeped  forth  a  good 
&iry— a  iairy  wiOiout  point,  and  in 
'  long  clothes.'  What  a  tide  of 
bachelors  swept  down  upon  those 
bowers  at  the  Iridding  of  toe  herald's 
trumpet  1  Ah!  surely  those  eyes 
sre  magnets  that  hare  jK>wer  orer 
silTer  and  gold.  The  money  &irly 
leaps  &om  yoni  pockets.    What  do 


I  want  with  a  pair  of  baby's  socks  ? 
Nerer  mind;  I  must  bny  them  if 
Mrs.  Stirling  asks  me.  'Howmnch?' 
— '  'WhflteTer  yon  choose  to  give, 
air.'  (Inel&ble,  irresistible  smile.) 
'  Change  for  half  a  sovOTdgn  ?' — 
'  Don't  give  change,  sir ;  I'll  keep  the 
coin.  Thank  yon,  thank  you.'  'Beally 
I  don't  want  a  doll,  Miaa  Sedgwick.' 
— '  Oh !  but  yon  must  buy  some- 
thing of  me,  yon  know.'  Dear  me, 
I  never  saw  the  necessity  of  that  be- 
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fore.  I  see  it  now  though^  somehow.' 
'  Half  a  crown  ?'— '  Kye  shillings, 
sir,  if  yon  please.    Thank  yon,  sir ; 
thank  you;  it's  in  a  good  canse.' 
Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon  offers  me  a  pair 
of  slippers,  her  own  work  (are  these 
your  lawful  wiles,  Mr.  Komer?),  but 
I   don't  wear   (dippers.     'A  pin- 
cnshion — these  embroidered  braces 
— ^this   beautiful   Tase — a  carte   de 
visite,  portrait  of  myself?'     Well, 
though  I  can  shake  my  head  at  the 
slippers,  the   pincushion,  the  em- 
broidered braces,  and  the  vase,  I 
sudden^  begin  to  see  that  it  would 
be  downright  insensibility  and  rude- 
ness to  rehise  to  purohase  the  por- 
trait of  a  lady  when  offered  by  her- 
self—that lady,  too,  Mrs.  Mellon, 
with  whom,  in  days  not  long  gone 
by,  when  she  was  Miss  Woolgar,  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  having 
been  madly  but  silently  in  love.    Of 
course  I  buy  the  carte  de  visite,  and 
find  that  Mrs.  Mellon  has  the  same 
objection  to  give  change  as  all  the 
other  good  fiEuries.    Thero  is  no  get- 
ting out  of  range  of  this  battery  of 
eyes.     It  would  be  considered  un- 
worthy of  a  British  gentleman  to 
pass   Mrs.  Howard   Paul   without 
exchanging  a  greeting;  and  it  would 
be  shabby  to  exchange  a  greeting 
without    buying   something.      '  A 
bottle  of  Box-his-ears,  the  kst  new 
scent ;    only   a    shilling,'     Well ! 
that's  cheap ;  and  I  take  the  box  on 
the  ears  kindly.    And  it  just  occurs 
to  me  that  if  any  lady  had  offered  to 
administer  real,  stinging  boxes  on 
the  ear  at  half  a  guinea  a  box,  she 
would  have  found  plenty  of  candi- 
dates' for  that  mark  of  her  regard. 
Did  not  Miss  Lydia  Thompson  kiss 
cigars,  and  charge  an  extra  one  and 
sixpence  for  that  sweetening  pro- 
cess?    And  was  it  not  this  same 
little  lady  who,  when  her  stock  in 
trade  had  ran  out,  sold  the  gloves 
off  her  hands  foid  the  shoes  off  her 
feet,  rather  than  that  the  treasury  of 
the  poor,  the  aged,  and  Ihe  infirm 
should  lose  a  single  shilling  that 
could,  by  l^Dok  or  by  crook,  be  ob- 
tained for  it  ?    If  it  be  trae  that  on 
Monday  Miss  Lydia,  finding  there 
was  an  active  demand   for  shoes, 
carried  down  to  her  stall  a  bagful 
of  her  worn-out  dancing  shppers, 
and  disposed  of  them  at  high  prices. 


on  each  occasion  going  through  the 
pleasing  pantomime  of  taking  them 
off  her  graceful  feet— then  all  I 
have  to  say  is,  that  I  consider  that 
performance  to  have  been  '  a  lawful 
art  and  wile '  according  to  the  pro- 
clamation of  Bobert  Bomer,  Esquiro, 
the  Heoald,  and  at  the  same  tune  a 
device  which  does  credit  alike  to 
Miss  Lydia's  head,  heart,  and  heels. 
I  am  suro  no  one  of  the  good  furies 
who  presided  in  those  commercial 
bowers  of  bliss  can  complain  of  any 
partiality,  or  impartiahty,  on  the 
part  of  the  bachelors  who  patro- 
nized them.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  say  at  any  time  during 
the  day  that  one  stall  was  moro 
numerously  beset  than  another. 
Tragedy  and  comedy,  youth  and 
age,  fEued  alike.  The  bauble  and 
the  cap  and  bells  did  not  draw  a 
larger  amount  of  patronage  to  Miss 
Charlotte  Saunders,  Mrs.  Frank 
Mathews,  Miss  Josephs,  and  the 
Misses  Nelson,  than  did  the  dagger 
and  bowl  to  tlie  more  severe  blan- 
dishments of  Miss  Atkinson,  Miss 
Marriott,  and  Miss  Elsworthy.  As 
to  the  question  of  youth  and  age, 
I  beheve  the  silver  hair  had,  if  any- 
thing, the  best  of  it;  for  certainly 
no  one  exercised  the  permitted  wiles 
and  arts  to  better  purpose  than  did 
Mrs.  Stirling. 

But  all  this  while  we  have  been 
overlooking  what,  without  any  of- 
fence to  the  ladies,  I  may  call  'the 
fan  of  the  fEur.'  Hark  to  the  gong, 
and  the  drum,  and  the  brazen  trum- 
pet !  Whither  shall  we  turn  ?  On 
one  side  there  is  the  Theatre  Boyal 
Grand  Avenue,  where  Mr.  Nelson 
Lee,  the  '  author  of  a  thousand  pan- 
tomimes,' asks  us  to  '  Walk  up, 
wsJk  up,  and  see  the  thrilling  Bich- 
ardsonian  drama  of  "Alfonso  and 
Glaudina,  the  Faithfol  Spouse ;  or, 
the  Hated  Bace,"  by  Cirajano, 
M.M.C. ;  varied  every  ten  minutes 
by  "  The  Bosebud  of  Stinging-Nettle 
Farm;  or,  the  Villainous  Squire  and 
the  Virtuous  Villager,"  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Byron,  the  "  author  of  a  hundred 
burlesques." '  On  the  other,  we  have 
the  Cirque  Olympique,  with  that 
great  everlasting  prince  of  panto- 
mimists  Mr.  W.  H.  Payne,  'and 
accomplished  fiunily.'  Torn  to  the 
left,  and  you  encounter  Mr.  James 
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Eogers  with  his  Poses  Plafitaques; 
to  the  right,  and  you  fiill  into  the 
clutches  of  Mr.WiUkm  Smith,  taking 
photographs  with  a  real  stE»m-en- 
gine ;  straight  hefore  you,  and  you 
are  decoyed  into  the  gipsy  tent  of 
Miss  Agnes  Burdett;  round  the 
comer,  and  Mr.  Buckstone,  Mr. 
Harris,  and  Mr.  Harry  Widdicombe 
request  you  to  haye  a  shy  at  Aunt 
Sally,  '  Three  sticks  a  shilling ;' 
wander  away  to  the  exiieme  end  of 
the  building,  where  you  think  the 
few  coins  you  have  left  will  be  safe, 
and  eyen  there  you  are  challenged  by 
little  Clark  with  his  Pun(^  and  Judy. 
Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  Surely  there  be 
two  Bichmonds  in  the  field.  Did  I 
not  pay,  half  an  hour  ago,  right  at 
the  other  end  of  the  building,  to  see 
Uttle  Clark?  'That was  little  Clarke 
of  the  Strand,  sir ;  I'm  Uttle  Clark 
of  the  Haymarket'  I  suppose  I 
shall  be  assailed  by  two  big  Bed- 
fords  next  Two  Bedfordsl  A 
dozen.  The  great  Paul  was  ubi- 
quitous; and  whereyer  you  saw 
tiiat  well-known  figure-head  tower- 
ing above  the  crowd,  there  you 
were  sure  to  find  Mr.  Toole,  work- 
ing with  twenty  horse-power  to 
draw  in  the  shillings.  If  his  very 
life  had  depended  upon  it,  Mr.  Toole 
ooidd  not  have  worked  harder. 
When,  by  his  desperate  efforts  to 
please  his  patrons,  he  had  rattled 
his  peepHshow  to  pieces,  he  aban- 
doned it  (a  total  wreck)  without 
remorse,  in  the  centre  of  the  tran- 
sept, and  betook  himself  to  a  photo- 
graphic establishment  next  door  to 
tiie  Cirque.  Here  he  was  attended, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  im- 
mortal Paul,  who  acted  as  deve- 
loper ;  and,  after  a  lecture  on  pho- 
tography by  his  chidf,  in  which  the 
process  was  described  as  involving 
the  use  of  a  new  substance  obtained 
fix>m  mustard  and  cress,  grown  in  a 
warm  situation  on  a  damp  blacking- 
bottle,  together  with  the  oxide  of 
albumen  and  cyanuret  of  gilt  ginger- 
bread, known  in  the  arts  as  '  photo,' 
presented  you  with  your  porb»it  in 
an  elQgantly-gilt  frame.  As  I  re- 
marked to  two  elderly  ladies  at  the 
door,  who  were  anxious  to  know  if 
it  was  a  good  one, '  there  coidd  be 
no  mistake  about  the  likeness;  it 
was  faithfolness  itself;'  and  what 


enhanced  its  value  was,  that  when 
another  person  looked  at  it,  it  im- 
mediately became  as  &ithfal  a  like- 
ness of  him  or  her.  And  then,  the 
honour  of  the  thing,  to  be  photo- 
graphed by  IkLr.  Toole,  developed  by 
Mr.  Paul  Bedford,  and  taken  in  the 
same  group  (as  I  was)  with  three 
noble  lords,  an  illustnous  knight 
(tiie  architect  of  the  Palace,  by-me- 
way),  and  a  duke;  and,  above  all, 
to  be  assured  by  Wc,  Bedford,  as  we 
left  the  tent,  that  he  '  believed '  us 
all  his  '  boys.' 

Mr.  Toole's  tactics  seemed  to  be 
those  of  Hie  knowing  and  energetic 
Australian  digger.  When  one  mine 
began  to  £ul  in  its  yield  he  went 
prospecting  immediately,  and  soon 
discovered  a  new  and  imworked  one. 
From  the  photographic  tent  he 
shifted  his  quarters  to  the  Theatre 
Boyal  Qrand  Avenue,  where,  for  the 
rest  of  the  day — ^how  many  times 
over  I  really  cannot  say —he  enacted 
Alfonso  (heavy  villain  in  bucket 
boots  and  gauntlet  gloves)  to  Clau- 
dina,  his  devoted  spouse,  Mr.  Paul 
Bedford  (in  a  red  Garibaldi  jacket 
and  pork-pie  hat).  I  wish  I  could 
describe  the  plot  of  this  thrilling 
drama ;  but  I  really  feel  quite  un- 
equal to  the  task.  It  was  adver- 
tised to  last  fifteen  minutes ;  but  I 
don't  think  it  lasted  quite  ten ;  and 
this  curtailment  was  evidently  deli- 
berately perpetrated  by  Mr.  Toole, 
with  the  object  of  turning  us  all  out 
and  getting  another  audience  in  as 
soon  as  possibla  It  will  perhaps 
be  enough  to  say  that  '  AJfonso  and 
Claudina'  included  a  tyrant  king; 
his  general,  goaded  to  revenge  by 
his  wrongs;  a  female  in  distress; 
and  a  ghost :  which  last  came  in  at 
the  end  to  superintend  the  general 
killing  off  of  the  bad  people.  Mr. 
Byron's  '  Bosebnd  of  Stinging- 
Nettle  Farm'  exhibited  a  striking 
similarity  of  treatment,  only  its 
dramatis  persona  were  not  quite 
so  high  in  the  social  scale ;  and  in- 
stead of  a  king  we  had  a  squire  (vil- 
lainous, of  course) ;  an^  in  place  of 
a  prime  minister  a  pieasant,  QUes 
Furrow,  whose  ri^d  vniue  was  pro- 
claimed by  his  waistcoat  the  moment 
he  made  his  appearance.  When 
you  saw  that  waistcoat  you  recog- 
nized the  outward  and  visible  sign 
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of  fa  dear  conscience  within;  and 
you  knew  that  OUes  Furrow  would 
immediately  slap  it— the  waistcoat— 
oyer  the  left  pocket,  and  say,  'Dang 
it,  the  'art  that  beate  'ere,'  <&c.  And 
of  conrse  he  did.  What  other  moral 
sentiments  OHea  gave  expression  to, 
and  what  immoral  ditto  the  TiUainons 
sqxdre.  Sir  Narcissus  Slapdash,  hissed 
through  his  teeth,  I  will  not  xmdertake 
to  say :  for  Mr.  Nelson  Lee,  the '  au- 
thor of  a  thousand  pantomimes,'  kept 
beating  the  gong  on  the  parade  out- 
side, as  if  he  felt  jealous  of  any  one 
hearing  and  admiring  the  wit  of  the 
'  author  of  a  hundred  burlesques'  in- 
side. In  this  contest  with  his  rival 
Mr.  Lee  certainly  had  the  best  of  it — 
on  this  occasion,  at  least.  Yet,  stop ! 
I  do  remember  one  thing,  which  an 
interval  in  the  beating  of  that  en- 
vious gong  enabled  me  to  hear. 
The  villain  named  his  price  for 
doing  a  deed  of  darkness.  It  was 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  pounds,  twelve  shil- 
lings, and  twopence  three  fiurthings. 
'There,'  said  his  wicked  employer, 
giving  him  a  purse, '  you  have  the 
exact  amount.' 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  one  of 
the  fumiest  things  in  the  &ir :  and 
that  was  Mr.  James  Bogers's  Poses 
Plastiques.  Dressed  as  the  widow 
Melnotte,  in  the  Strand  burlesque  of 
Bulwer's  play,  MJr.  Bogers  appeared 
at  the  door  of  his  tent  and  invited 
the  public  to  walk  in  and  support  a 
'  pore  widder,'  who  had  nothmg  but 
her  poses  to  subsist  u^n.  Mr.  Bo- 
gers did  not  open  his  show  until 
late  in  the  day,  owing,  as  it  appeared, 
to  a  variety  of  drcumstanoes  over 
which  he  had  no  control.  The  chief 
of  these  was  the  want  of  figures. 
Mr.  Bogers  was  ready  and  so  was 
the  revolving  table,  but  where  were 
the  king  and  the  countryman,  and 
the  robbers  who  were  to  point  the 
moral  and  adorn  the  tale  which  Mr. 
Bogers  I  was  bursting  to  unfold? 
Wdl;  it  appeared  that  they  were 
too  much  occupied  on  the  pcffade  of 
the  '  Bichardsonian  Theatre '  to  be 
spared  just  then.  At  length,  not 
being  in  a  position  to  demand  these 
necessary  personages  as  a  right,  Mr. 
Bogers  endeavoui^  to  borrow  them. 
'Mr.  Bogers'  compliments  to  Mr. 
Nelson  Lee  and  he  wants  the  loan 


of  a  king.'  '  Mr.  Nelson  Lee's  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Bogers  and  he  has 
only  one  sovereign  and  can't  spare 
him ;  but  will  lend  him  an  organ- 
grinder  if  that  will  serve— the  real 
article  caught  that  morning  in 
Hatton  Garden.'  On  the  principle 
of  the  smallest  contributions  thank- 
fully received,  the  organ-grinder 
was  accepted;  but  proved  on  trial 
— ^as  the  real  article  always  proves 
on  these  matters— a  dead  fukire. 
The  organ-grinder  being  much  too 
natoial  to  be  amusing,  was  igno- 
miniously  dismissed;  and  I  believe 
in  the  end,  Mr.  Bogers,  following 
the  example  of  Guy,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, made  his  own  king  on  the 
spot  Of  course  the  great  power 
that  could  create  a  Jang  out  of  the 
very  first  material  that  came  to  hand 
experienced  no  difficulty  in  extem- 
porizing two  courtiers,  a  country- 
man, and  a  villain.  There  they  are 
all  dressed,  and  in  alarming  attitudes 
on  the  widow's  revolving  table.  All 
in  to  begin.  '  Now  then,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  you  see  at  a  glance  that 
tiieyaintwax.  Observe  the  perspira- 
tion on  the  king's  brow ;  if  he  were 
wax  he'd  have  run  away  long  ago. 
Go.'  Bound  goes  the  table.  'Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  party  in  the 
flow^ed  waistcoat  and  tiie  wide 
awake  hat  is  Hinnocence.  Observe : 
Hinnocence  offers  a  penny  buster  to 
the  king.  The  king  declines  the 
penny  buster  with  royal  indignation 
and  aims  a  blow  at  Hinnocence. 
Hinnocence  is  a  good  deal  more 
artful  than  he  looks,  and  dodges  the 
king:  Observe  how  Hinnocence 
dodges  the  king;  consequently  the 
blow  fitUs  upon  the  head  of  that 
gentieman  in  the  brown  whiskers^ 
whom  you  will  instantiy  recognize 
as  a  relative  of  Henry  the  Eightii  by 
the  shape  of  his  calves.  The  rela- 
tive of  Henry  the  Eighth  dies.  Ob- 
serve him  die.  Hinnocence  points 
to  the  dead  body  and  the  kmg  is 
sorry.  Observe  the  royal  sorrow.' 
I  am  not  very  sure  how  the  drama 
proceeded  after  this,  but  everybody 
was  killed,  including  Hinnocence, 
who,  after  overcoming  aU  his  ene- 
mies, fell  dead  under  the  overwhelm- 
ing weight  of  his  own  dear  con- 
science. And  then  the  widow  in  a 
tearM  mood,  wiping  her  eyes  with 
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HOW  Mr.  Tagge,  the  footman, 
OTer  deigned  to  mount  that 
dingy,  old-fiuhioned,  creaking,  wood- 
en staircase  which  leads  to  my  cham- 
bers on  the  second  floor,  in  Blank 
Street,  is  wonderful  The  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Einahan,  felt  his  con- 
descension deeply,  as  she  stood, 
faroom  in  hand,  and  replied  to  the 
question  which  he  put  to  her,  in 
accents  soft,  yet  proud — 

'  Is  your  mawster  hin  ?' 

'  Yis,  to  be  sure,  sir ;  and  if  you'l  stip 
this  way ' 

But  Tagge  had  foMlled  his  mis- 
sion,  and,  discreetly  pausing  on  the 
thr^old  of  my '  oak,'  presented  an 
elegant  little  billet  of  maure-ooloured 

Saper  to  Mrs.  K,  who,  after  wiping 
er  hands  carefdUy  on  a  cotton  apron, 
leceiyed  it,  smiling.  I  saw  an  air  of 
languid  pity  on  Tagge's  features 
when  he  rejoined  the  carriage  below ; 
but  he  touched  his  hat  reyerentially 
to  its  occupants,  jumped  graoeftdly 
up  behind  me  vehicle,  and  was  borne 
in  triumph  down  the  street. 

The  moment  I  saw  the  note  I  dia- 
gnosed/as the  doctors  say,  its  author- 
ship and  contents.  There  was  no 
mistaking  that  neat  flowing  hand. 
I  could  swear  to  that  capital  L  any- 
where; so  when  I  opened  it,  and 
read — 


Lady  Lynkman  at  home. 

Three  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  16ih  Jcly,  1862. 


I  was  not  taken  by  surprise,  and 
finthwith  placed  the  little  document 
in  company  with  some  dozen  others 
oa  my  mantelpiece.  It  was  bad 
company,  I  admit  There  was  a  note 
fitom  Stippler  asking  me  to  come 
and  do  a  pipe  with  hmi  on  the  14th, 
and  an  inyitaidon  to  the  Convivial 
Club  for  the  previous  Saturday,  and 
Mrs.  Mangles's  hebdomadal  entry 
of— 

*  16  cols. 
12  pkthandk£9 

3  cambrics 

7  lin.  do. 

I  vest,'  &c.  dkc.. 


also  a  polite  reminder  from  my  to- 
bacconijst,  beginning — 

'  Mr.  Cavendish  presents  his  re- 
spects to  J.  Easel,  Esq.,  and  having 
a  little  bill  to  meet  shortly,  /  shall 
feel  obliged  by,'  <&c.  &o,  &o. 

The  mauve-coloured  missive,  I  say, 
might  have  blushed  magenta  to  And 
itself  in  such  society ;  but  the  &ct  is, 
the  season  was  nearly  over,  and  its 
little  canfrh^  summoning  me  to  the 
Bodeiy  of  the  great  had  been  one  by 
one  consigned  to  the  waste-paper 
basket  What  matters?  Myolum- 
ney-comer  is  a  smaU  republic,  in 
which  a  host  of  different  objects 
find  a  place — sketch-books,  palette- 
knives,  meerschaums,  memoranda, 
cards  and  letters,  a  photograph  or 
two,  a  patent  '  etna,'  a  flower,  may 
be,  which  I  choose  to  cherish  in  an 
old  Venetian  beaker;  and  a  pair  of 
weU-wom  boxing-gloves  dangling 
firom  above  remind  me  of  the  days 
when  I  cultivated  tiie  art  of  self-de- 
fence, with  such  indifferent  result  as 
to  be  floored  by  Planter  (of  Corpus) 
regularly  three  nights  in  the  week. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Mrs.  Kinahan  to 
keep  this  museum  in  order,  i,  e.  to 
put  everything  straight  every  morn- 
ing, in  precisely  the  very  last  place 
in  which  I  should  think  of  looking 
for  it  Exempli  grcUicL  Do  I  de- 
posit my  paper-cutter  in  the  ink- 
stand?— ^next  day  I  find  it  behind 
the  clock.  If  I  tiy  to  identify  it 
with  that  situation,  Mrs.  E.  consigns 
it  to  the  chiffonier;  when  I  look  on 
the  chiffonier  for  it,  lo !  it  has  va- 
nished to  the  book-case. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  can  get 
no  redress  for  this  provocation. 
When  I  call  Mrs.  E.  to  account  for 
this  annoyance,  she  takes  refuge  in 
the  conduct  of  her  son.  That  is  her 
Broad  Sanctuary,  so  to  speak.  '  It 
ain't  no  &ult  of  mine,  sir,^  she  says, 
when  I  remonstrate;  'it's  Tom  as 
done  it,  I'U  be  bound.'  Tom  is  my 
youthful  retainer,  sat  thirteen,  just 
blossoming  into  buttons,  who,  for  a 
consideration  of  some  five  shillings 
a  week,  pretends  to  brush  my  clothes 
and  black  my  boots — ^finds  my  er- 
rands a  convenient  opportuni^  for 
indulging  in  his  favourite  game  of 
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tip-cat  in  the  adjoining  square,  and 
tnes  to  make  himself  g^o^raHy  use- 
less—in which  endeayour,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  usually  succeeds. 

'I  know  he  is  erritating,  Mister 
Beasel,  sir,  and  that  mischeevyus, 
that  I  can't  tell  what  to  do  with  him/ 
pursues  Mis.  K  '  Only  last  Thurs- 
day I  caught  him  a  "oyering"  the 
postes  wim  his  best  soot  on,  and 
I'm  sure  if  s  a  mercy  he  didn't  split 
hisself.  Which  with  such  puishoots, 
sir,  his  hands  will  get  gnmed,  you 
see,  sir,  and  ifb  seldom  or  heyer  he 
washes  'em.  Ah— I  only  wish  he'd 
take  after  his  poor  dear  &ther,  who 
was  a  model  to  any  one.  Most  ami- 
able, too,  he  was,  sir,  and  druy  the 
Dook  of  Bufiton  too  years.  And  be- 
fore Mr.  Dooberry,  as  'ad  the  second 
floor,  left  these  chambers,  he  was 
that  proyoked  with  Tom,  that  he 
says  to  me  one  morning,  he  says, 
"  I'm  afraid  he's  a  bad  lot,  Mrs.  K 
If  Mister  Beasel's  tooked  a  fimcy  to 
the  boy,  he'd  bettor  go  into  his  ser- 
yice— and  he  may  kip  him,  if  he 
likes;  but  I'U  be  dashed  if  I  do," 

was  the  words  he  said.' 

*        *        •         • 

I  must  not,  howeyer,  digress,  or 
we  shall  neyer  be  'at  home'  with 
Lady  Lynkman.  As  it  was,  when 
the  afternoon  arriyed,  I  was  terribly 
late,  owing  to  a  dozen  little  domestic 
drawbacks  incidented  to  celibacy.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  oft-quoted  sub- 
ject of  shirt-buttons.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  find  them  deficient;  but  when, 
being  in  their  proper  place,  they  fiJl 
like  autumn  leayes  at  the  slightest 
touch,  and  in  the  middle  of  one's 
toilette,  it  is  really  too  exasperating ; 
and  I  can  only  conclude  tiiat  Mib. 
Mangles,  prompted,  no  doubt,*  by 
some  fiendish  design  against  my 
comfort,  adopts  the  crafty  plan  of 
glueing  them  to  my  linen  with  her 
own  s&rch,  in  order  to  proyoke  me. 

Moreoyer,  I  was  unfortunate  in  my 
cab.  Time  was  when  one  could  re^ 
uxx)n  a  Hansom  for  speed ;  but  now, 
in  eyery  other  one  of  t^ose  patent 
yehides  the  horse  is  a  confirmed 
'jib.'  As  for  the  animal  in  No.  4007, 
which  I  selected  on  accouut  of  its 
huge  and  bony  appearance,  it  had 
the  £Eu;ulty  of  employing  a  yast 
amount  of  effort  to  nu^e  yery  little 
way,  with  a  sort  of  shunbling  action. 


which  encouraged  the  suspicion  that 
for  eyery  two  steps  forward  it  took  a 
step  and  a  half  back.  This  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  caused  some  de- 
lay in  my  transit  from  Blank  Street 
to  Dashington  Square ;  and  when  I 
arriyed  at  Lady  L.'s  house,  I  found 
the  littie  reception  rooms  quite  folL 

It  ia  the  custom  with  certain  social 
philosophers  to  moralize  on  the  arti- 
ncialness  of  our  present  habits  as 
oompaied  with  those  of  our  fore- 
£Eithers*  time,  and  to  instance  late 
hours  as  an  example  of  dogenerar 
tion ;  but  what,  I  ask,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  an  early  dinner  of  the 
last  century  and  a  hot  limcheon  in 
this?  If  we  feed  again  at  eight 
o'clock,  our  ancestors  supped  half  an 
hour  ]&ist,  MuUUo  nomine :  call  a 
Georgian  supper  a  Victorian  dinaer, 
andweareaboutonapar.  Asfortea — 
can  fiye  or  six  o'clock  p.m.  be  consider- 
ed a '  fsushionable  hour '  for  the  con- 
sumption of  that  beyerage,  when  our 
washerwomen  sit  down  to  their 
souchong  at  the  selfsame  time  ?  In 
this  particular,  at  all  eyents,  the 
'  cold  shade  of  the  aristocracy '  has 
engendered  no  fangi,  and  the  habits 
of  Belgrayia  assimilate  to  those  of 
Ball's  Pond. 

I  drank  my  infusion  with  consi- 
derable relish  in  company  with  Miss 
Armstrong,  the  American  painter, 
whose  enthusiasm  for  art  is  only 
equalled  by  her  contempt  for  those 
conyentionaJities  of  modem  life 
which  distinguish  the  habits,  dress, 
and  language  of  her  own  from  those 
of  the  opposite  sex.  To  part  her 
hair  on  tne  off-side,  to  wear  a  jacket 
and  'all  roimd'  collar,  to  thrust 
her  hands  in  her  pockets  and  swag- 
ger about  the  room  chaffing  the  men 
— ^these  are  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  our  Transatlantic  heroine: 
and,  apart  from  her  professional 
skill,  which  I  will  not  dispute,  th^ 
haye  the  effect  of  fiiscinating  not  a 
few.  Beport  does  insinuate  tiiat  one 
admirer,  weak  enough  to  be  betrayed 
into  a  confession  of  his  ardour,  was 
kicked  out  of  her  studio  in  Paris  by 
the  yery  boots  near  which  he  pro- 
posed to  deposit  his  heart  and  for- 
tune. 'Guess  the  old  boss  won't 
come  that  game  again,'  remarked 
Mi'-s  A.,  in  recounting  the  anecdote ; 
an  I  I  must  say,  for  my  own  part« 
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that  the  'old  boss*  deeenreB  the 
name  of  another  qnadraped  if  he 
eyer  repeats  the  experiment 

When  I  went  np  stairs  I  foxmd 
Lady  Lynlonan  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion witibL  Sidi  Benassish,  commonly 
known  as  '  Seedy  Ben/  whom  I  had 
met  before  at  tibe  Acropolis  Clnb, 
when  dining  with  M'Qmbb,  the  cele- 
brated delineator  of  OrientaJ  life  and 
mamiers.  A  remarkable  man  that 
— Benassish  I  mean.  The  Scotch- 
man is  good  fan  in  his  way,  bnt  he 
is  nothing  to  Sidi.  That  ent^prising 
foreigner,  who  has  been  sent  oyer 
here  by  the  Sultan  to  stndy  things 
in  general  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  takes  the  greatest 
pains  to  acquire  a  taste  for  English 
nabits,  with  which,  however,  he  is 
as  yet  but  imp^ectly  acquainted. 
When,  on  the  occasion  of  his  return 
dinner  at  Olaridge's,  he  solemnly 
helped  me  to  half  a  salmon,  I  be- 
lieve he  only  acted  up  to  his  ideas 
of  hospitality.  'Bakallum!'  he  re- 
marked, when  I  begged  for  a  smaller 
portion ;  '  friend  of  my  friend,  I  vos 
not  bom  yesterday,'  and  sent  the 
astonished  waiter  for  more  fish. 

But  it  is  in  dissipating  delusions 
in  the  popular  Briti^  mixKd  respect- 
ing the  institutions  of  his  own  coun- 
tiy  that  our  Effendi  finds  the  greatest 
pleasure.  Polygamy,  he  assured  me, 
was  unknown  in  Turkey,  and  the 
late  Sultan  was  celebrated  for  his 
domestic  virtues.  The  fez  is  an 
English  invention,  worn  only  for 
greater  convenience  in  travelling. 
Was  there  such  an  emblem  as  the 
crescent?  It  might  be~at all  events 
Tie  had  never  hecu!d  of  it.  As  for  its 
having  any  connection  with  a  tradi- 
tion about  Mahomet  and  the  moon, 
there  never  was  a  greater  mistake. 
No  difference  worth  mentioning  ex." 
isted  between  our  national  fedth  and 
that  of  Turkey.  The  Bible  and  the 
Koran  were,  he  believed,  identical ; 
bnt  if  not  quite  so,  the  Koran  was 
decidedly  the  more  Christian  of  the 
two. 

In  fiict,  our  friend  told  me  so 
many  bouncers,  out  of  sheer  polite- 
ness, that  I  took  quite  a  fimcy  to 
him,  and  on  this  occasion  did  him  a 
good  turn,  by  just  preventing  in 
time  the  ig^tion  of  a  huge  chibouk- 
fiil  of  tobacco,  which  he  was  pre- 


paring to  smoke  with  great  gusto  in 
the  conservatory. 

'Good  gwacious — ^what  a  man! 
Who  is  he?  Where  did  he  come 
fwom?  Who  bwought  him ?  What 
does  he  mean  by  it  r  inquires  Gains- 
borough Jones,  the  art  critic.  G.  J. 
is  a  great  connoisseur  and  author, 
whose  presence  is  indispensable  to 
Lady  L.'s  reunions.  His  age  is  un- 
known— likewise  the  natural  colour 
of  his  hair.  Doubts  are  also  enter- 
tained about  the  authenticity  of  his 
incisors;  but  his  judgment  of  pic- 
tures is  accepted  as  infallible.  The 
young  painters  toady  him  for  a  no- 
tice in  tne '  Propylteum,'  and  young 
ladies  universally  pronounce,  him 
'agreeable.' 

What  is  it  to  be  agreeable  in  ladies' 
society?  Is  it  to  talk  incessantiy  on 
subjects  of  small  interest?  Is  it  to 
lisp,  and  mispronounce  our  mother- 
tongue?  Is  it  to  have  a  good  figure 
and  a  fiEtultiess  tailor? — ^to  dance  la- 
zily, or  loimge  with  grace?  Me- 
thmks  to  turn  the  heads  of  some 
women,  man  needs  but  little  in  his 
own.  There  was  Wilkes,  the  ugly 
lady-killer,  who  said  he  only  wanted 
half  an  hour's  start  to  distance  all 
competitors.  How  did  he  employ 
that  precious  interval  ?  Did  the  gal- 
lant outlaw  dazzle  his  fair  friends 
with  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  or 
fesdnate  them  with  pure  noncha- 
lance? To  me  G.  J.'s  remarks  souSid 
rather  flat ;  but  then  he  has  the  bd' 
air,  and  his  whiskers  are  unexcej)- 
tionabla 

I  am  interrupted  in  my  reverie  by 
the  sound  of  a  fiumliar  voice,  and 
turn  round  to  pay  my  homage  to  a 
sphinx  in  petticoatk  I  use  this  name 
outrof  no  disrespect  to  Mrs.  Ardbley, 
for  whose  attamments  I  have  &e 

C'':)undest  admiration,  but  simply 
use  I  cannot  understand  her.  A 
devoted  wife,  who  is  never  witli  her 
husband — a  skilled  musician,  who 
never  plays~a  lady  whose  dowry  is 
ample,  out  whose  dress  is  shabby — 
who,  with  a  carriage  at  her  bidding, 
prefers  to  hail  a  cab  from  the  nearest 
stand ; — such  a  woman,  I  say,  is  an 
enignuk  which  I  cannot  solve.  Her 
horror  of  blue-stockrngs  is  patent  to 
all ;  but  when  her  husband,  the  Mem- 
ber, is  going  to  lecture  on  political 
economy,  I  know  who  writes  naif  his 
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essay.  She  once  lated  me  finely  for 
going  to  Cremome,  and  a  week  or  so 
afterwards  I  met  her  at  Mahille.  It 
was  her  nncle  the  fox-hunting  squire 
whom  she  had  agreed  to  chaperone 
on  that  occasion ;  and  while  we  old 
gentleman  was  lootdng  at  the/eu  de 
hagues,  a  stadent  from  the  Qnartier 
Latin  asked  her  to  dance.  I  don't 
know  what  she  could  have  said  to  him 
in  answer,  but  M.  Jules  made  a  tre- 
mendous bow,  and  retreated  with  an 
alacrity  not  usually  characteristic  of 
Jeune  France.  '  Quelle  drdle  d*An- 
glaise — ^par  examp/  I  heard  him  say 
to  the  companion  whom  he  rejoined; 
'  Teux-tu  famer  Valentin  ?'  And  the 
two  youths  went  back  to  their  ani- 
sette. The  fact  is,  this  lady  seems 
to  look  on  herself  as  a  priyileged 
member  of  society,  who  can  do  and 
fiay  what  she  likes  without  offending 
Mrs.  Grundy.  She  will  call  Young 
Bapid  to  account  for  his  peccadil- 
loes, or  stop  in  the  street  to  help 
an  apple-woman  in  recoyering  the 
cont^ts  of  her  overturned  basket  I 
have  known  her  even  appear  with- 
out crinoline ;  and  can  I  give  a  better 
instance  than  that  of  her  wonderful 
courage  and  eccentricity? 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  cle- 
Terest  lounger  in  a  London  drawing- 
room  to  choose  a  subject  which  Mrs. 
Arehley  is  not  prepared  to  discuss, 
be  it  the  American  war,  the  last  new 
novel,  the  foreign  picture-gallery, 
Briiii^  pontics  or  raris  bonnets — 
she  can  enter  in  turn  on  all  these 
matters,  and  what  she  says  will  be 
worth  hearing.  Yet  with  all  her 
cleverness  I  find  a  pleaong  contrast 
to  her  in  the  quiet  natve^</ and  gentle 
bearing  of  Lady  B.,  who  sits  beside 
her,  and  whose  name  English  chil- 
dren remember  with  delight  as  the 
illustrator  of  half  their  picture- 
books.  An  episode  in  the  life  of 
Goody  Two-shoes,  or  one  of  Jack 
tiie  Giant-killer's  famous  exploits 
will  form  in  her  hands  the  subject- 
matter  for  a  charming  sketch — ^more 
valuable,  to  my  mind,  than  many  a 
more  pretentious  work  hung  up  in 
IbrafiEilgar  Square.  To  be  in  earnest 
with  one's  theme,  whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  the  studio,  is,  after  all,  the 
real  secret  of  eloquence,  of  success. 
Por  this  young  mother  there  is  a 
charm  in  £Euzy  lore,  and  I  cannot 


&ncy  a  happier  task  for  such  an 
artist  than,  with  her  children  ga- 
therad  round  her,  to  realize  the 
incidents  of  this  innocent  mythology. 
AiS  a  rule,  the  professional  gentle- 
men are  a  little  jealous  of  her,  and 
when  Daubney,  the  portrait-x)ainter, 
saunters  up  to  pay  his  respects,  I 
laiow  that  it  is  only  because  she' 
married  a  baronet,  who  may  be  use- 
ful to  him  in  the  way  of  business. 
To  do  Daubney  justice,  he  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  advancing 
his  interests  in  this  particular,  and 
it  is  chiefly  owing  to  his  zeal  in  pro- 
curing introductions  that  he  is  now 
known  in  Mayfedr  as  a  rising  man. 
Bising,  indeed!  But  a  few  years 
back  Daubney  occupied  the  gloomi- 
est of  ateliers  in  Soho;  Messrs. 
Sloman  and  Moss  were  his  teulors, 
and  he  paid  them — when  he  could. 
He  dined  at  eighteenpenny  ordinaries 
and  smoked  a  modest  clay.  What  I 
is  this  swaggering  dandy,  this  wi- 
disant  bosom  Mend  of  half  the 
British  aristocracy,  the  same  dingy 
student  of  those  early  days  ?  '  To- 
day,' says  Stippler  (who  has  not 
been  equally  sucoessfol), '  Mr.  Daub- 
ney would  be  a&ble  and  conde- 
scending, but  if  I  met  him  in  the 
Park  to-morrow  with  Lord  Bidg- 
way  he  would  not  know  me.  Faugh ! 
would  you  have  me  shake  hands 
with  such  a  man?  I  tell  you  I 
have  cut  him  now ;  and  if  he  wi^es 
to  repay  me  the  few  guineas  he 
borrowed,  let  him  send  a  post-office 
order.' 

In  such  honest  fits  of  indignation 
does  Stippler's  spleen  find  vent 
until  we  are  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  fiddling  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  and  Signer  Vermicelli 
begins  to  play.  Froroundly  ignorant 
of  the  viohnisf  s  art,  how  can  I 
attempt  a  description  of  that  won- 
derful performance?  The  air  se- 
lected was,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
'Where  the  bee  sucks;'  but  after 
the  first  few  bars  Ariel  fiew  away 
into  endless  variations.  First,  he 
WBA  nestling  in  a  cowslip  bell,  and 
the  cry  of  the  Stryx  flammea  (or  bam 
owl)  was  effectively  imitated  above 
the  bridge  of  the  instrument  by 
Signer  Y.  But  when  emerging 
from  the  field-flower  the  sprite 
soared  into  mid-air,  with  exquisite 
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melody,  on  the  wings  of  the  bat,  the 
flapping  of  whose  wings  were  again 
rendered  by  the  Italian  with  mar- 
yellons   feeling  for  the   habits   of 
lower  creation,  the  applanse  of  the 
company   knew    no    bounds,   and 
Signer  Vermicelli  hnn^  on  the  bongh 
so  long  that  the  snapping  of  a  string 
occurred  just  in  time  to  be  indica- 
tive of  a  casually  which  the  im- 
mortal bard  did  not  contemplate — 
Tiz.,  that  of  the  branch  giving  way. 
The  best  of  these  musical  feats  is, 
that  they  i^ord  a  little  rest  from 
conversation,  and  enable  people  to 
observe  each  oi^er   a  little  more 
clo£»ly  than  they  would  do  under 
ordinary    circumsfcances.      Certain 
young  ladies  select  this  interval  to 
turn  their  eyes  to  great  advantage, 
and  let  the  instrument  speak  for 
them  if  they  wish  to  express  their 
happiness  to   the  object  of  their 
affections  in  the  key  of  Gt,  or  gently 
uplnaid  their  lovers  in  A  flat.    A& 
for  the  dowagers,  if  they  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  performance  itself,  at 
least  it  gives  them  time  to  notice 
their  neighbours'  dresses — ^to  mark 
the  ingenious  Bachel's  work  on  the 
shoulders  of  Mrs.  Bougemont,  or 
compare  their  own  p&mkes  with 
Lady  Frizzleton's  ooiSuie.    When 
the  buzz   of  conversation  recom- 
menced, I  went  down  stairs  for  an 
ice,  and  who  diould  I  find  in  the 
dining-room  but  Mr.  Boedus  Bus- 
kin,  the  eminent  theatrical  manfi^^, 
regaling  himself  with  a  glass  of  iced 
punch. 

'  Dooaid  hot  weather  this,'  re- 
marked that  gentleman,  who  is  not 
above  using  the  vernacular  on  this 
side  of  the  foot-lights;  'sorry  we 
couldn't  take  your  feroe,  Mr.  Ikysel ; 
very  clever,  you  know;  lots  of 
points,  and  all  that,  but  the  plot's  been 
used  before,  and  there's  a  change  of 
scene  which  you  know  the  public 
will  not  stand  in  a  one-act  piece. 
If  s  old-feshioned,  and  won  t  go 
down  with  the  oy  popiUoy.  There's 
rriver,  for  instance,  brought  out  a 
simlar  one  at  the  Hyposcenium,  last 
month ;  law  bless  you,  'twas  damn'd 
the  fast  night,  sir — wooden  do  at  auy 
price.  By  the  way,  heard  of  the  row 
between  Brown  and  Bickering?  That 
man's  ahass,  sir— Bickering,  I  meau. 
Better  have  stuck  to  the  old  shop. 


Sure  of  his  tin  there,  at  all  events. 
Now  I  shoulden  be  surprised  if  he 
come  to  smash.  The  Charonian  is  a 
bad  house  to  manage,  sir :  look  here, 
I  had  it  for  two  seasons,'  &c.,  &c., 
and  then  I  was  entertained  l^  a  lonfi^ 
account  of  Mr.  Bue^in's  tiieatri^ 
vicissitudes.  Time  was  and  Bu^in 
trod  the  boards  himself  Hisappear- 
ance  in '  Boderigo,  or  the  Caitiff  of 
Cabana,'  is  remembered  still  by  all 
old  play-goers,  and  he  created  quite 
a  sensation  as  Lord  Tomnoddy  in 
the  screaming  &rce  of '  Who's  Your 
Hatter?'  But  Buskin  had  an  eye 
to  more  than  histrionic  feme,  and 
feeling  it  impossible  to  combine  l^e 
edat  which  attended  his  imper- 
sonations with  his  duties  as  a  mane^ 
ger,  chose  the  latter  branch  of  his 
profession,  which  he  has  luckily 
found  more  remunerative  than  most 
of  his  professional  brethren.  Tf  1 
am  asked  why  this  man,  whose  con- 
versation savours  of  green-room 
slang  just  as  his  coat  smdls  of  stale 
tobacco,  who  ex-aspirates  his  h's, 
and  wears  a  dozen  dubious  rings — 
is  admitted  into  so  select  a  circle  as 
that  assembled  in  Dashington  Square, 
my  answer  is  that  at  Lady  Lynk- 
man's  parties  you  meet  every  one 
who  has  entered  the  service  of  either 
Muse,  from  the  great  poet  who  acts 
as  Clio's  steward  down  to  the  hum- 
blest retainer  who  dances  attend- 
SBce  on  Terpsichore. 

Occupying  the  place  of  under 
footman  in  this  romantic  service  is 
Claude  Myddleton,  formerly  captain 
in  the  line,  who,  tired  of  soldiering 
at  twenty-eight,  exchanged  hS 
sword  for  a  more  peaceful  weapon, 
and  wrote  a  volume  of  poems  in  the 
style  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  which  by- 
and-by  received  its  due  amount  of 
praise.  The  'Gardener's  Niece'  is 
confessed  by  many  to  be  a  success- 
ful imitation  of  'The  Miller's 
Daughter,'  and  the  femous  story  of 
'  Locksley  Hall '  finds  no  &int  echo 
in  the  corridors  of  '  Highgate 
House.'  But  it  is  his  novels,  I 
think,  which  are  most  admired,  not 
for  their  sparkling  wit  or  redundant 
satire,  but  because  they  are  written 
by  a  well-bred  English  gentleman, 
who  eschews  sham  sentiment  and 
windy  nonsense,  who  depicts  life  as 
he  finds  it, '  nothing  extenuates  nor 
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aught  sets  down  in  malice/  which, 
after  all,  is  the  real  way  to  success 
in  illnslzation,  whether  by  pen  or 
pencil.  Yet  because  this  man  is  a 
little  shy  of  strangers,  because  he 
dresses  a  little  sprucely,  talks  per- 
haps a  little  mincingly,  and  parts 
his  hair  in  the  centre,  he  is  put 
down  on  first  acquaintance  as  an 
affected  humbug.  Bumbug,  my 
friends!  which  of  us  is  without  it? 
Not  you,  Mr.  Cynic,  with  all  yonr 
philosophy ;  not  you,  Mrs.  Candour, 
for  all  your  rudeness.  It  is  carping, 
selfish  Diogenes  in  his,  tub  yonder- 
Diogenes,  who  has  not  washed  this 
morning,  and  is  angry  with  me 
because  I  have — ^Diogenes,  who  is 
the  greatest  humbug  of  us  all. 
There  are  hundreds  of  excellent 
people  in  this  world  whose  good 
qualities  lie  beneath,  and  are  even 
indicated  by  a  Uttle  effervescence  of 
eccentricity.  "You  and  I,  dear  Pun- 
ter, have  often  rowed  in  the  same 
boat  and  know  the  banks  of  the 
sedgy  Thames;  how  do  we  recog- 
nize good  ale  when  we  see  it  ?  Is  it 
not  by  the  light  and  foaming  cha- 
racter of  the  brew?  Beach  me  that 
tankard,  if  you  please,  with  the 
head  on.  I  dip  my  beak  into  the 
pewter,  and  the  &oth  falls  off  on 
either  side.  We  do  not  care  for 
that,  you  know,  but  the  draught 
below;  how  refreshing,  how  excel- 
lent a  tap ! 

And  this  reminds  me  that  if  in 
our  'Kettledrums'  and  'matinees' 
some  worthy  hostess  would  esta- 
blish a  small  ca^  of  Bbj^  or  AU- 
Bopp  in  some  convenient  anteroom, 
she  would  be  doing  some  of  us  a 
much  greater  kindness  than  by  pro- 
viding  ices  and  lemonade,  and  at 
half  tiie  expense,  which  I  am  given 
to  understand  is  a  consideration 
sometimes  even  in  May&ir. 

And  pray  why  shouldn't  it  be  in 
May&ir  as  well  as  in  Bloomsbury  ? 
asks  Mrs.  Thrifty,  who  lives  in  tiie 
W.C.  district  herself,  and  to  whom  I 
had  been  humbly  offering  this  sug- 
gestion. 'When  you  come  back 
from  your  honeymoon,  Mr.  Easel, 
you  will  have  to  economize,  depend 
on  it,  whether  you  live  on  this  or 
the  other  side  of  Oxford  Street  But 
your  notion  of  be^  is  dreadful :  do 
you  suppose  ladies  would ' 


'  Indeed,  mamma.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  nice,'  cries  Miss  T.,  who  has 
a  brotiier  at  Cambridge, '  and  then 
we  could  have  shandy-gaflf,  or — or 
what  is  that  other  stuff  called? 
dog's-nose  isn't  it,  Mr.  Easel  ?  "Fred 
let  me  drink  a  little  once  out  of  a 
wine-glass,  and  I  thought  it  very 
nasty,  but  he  said  it  was  an  acquired 
taste,  and ' 

'My  dear,  your  brother  has  ac- 
quired many  tastes  since  Ins  resi- 
dence at  the  University,'  continues 
Mrs.  T.,  'that  he  could  very  well 
dispense  with.  I  am  sure,  when  he 
is  in  town,  what  with  Pivet's 
gloves  and  oi}era-tickets,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  almost  living  in  Han- 
som cabs,  he — why,  good  giadoufl, 
Mr.  Easel,  what  is  the  matt^  ?' 

I  suppose  I  must  have  started,  or 
looked  rather  foolish,  for  the  &ct  is 
that  I  only  that  minute  recollected 
that  I  had  come  in  without  paying 
my  charioteer.  No.  4007,  who  must 
have  been  waiting  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  outside.  Hastily  expladn- 
ing  this  oversight  to  the  ladies,  and 
taking  my  ccmge  of  our  hostess,  I 
found  my  way  into  the  square, 
where,  sure  enough,  was  Mr.  Han- 
som's representative,  looking  mighty 
comfortable  on  his  seat,  doing,  I 
should  think,  about  his  thirteenth 
)ipe,  computing  from  the  time  I  Idt 


Now  I  have  a  particular  objection 
to  admitting  that  I  have  been  sold, 
and  so  jumped  into  the  vehicle  with- 
out further  ado. 

'Where  to,  sir?'  said  the  driver, 
looking  down  vpon  me  like  a  dis- 
sipated Jack-in-me-box. 

'Home,'  I  shouted,  'and  look 
sharp.' 

We  were  there  in  ten  minutes, 
and  I  resolved  to  go  up  at  once  for 
my  '  Cab-fare  Guide,'  which  I  knew 
would  prevent  disputes.  My  studio 
lies  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
when  I  reached  the  oak  I  thought  I 
heard  the  stamping  of  feet  inside. 
Pushing  the  door,  which  stood  ajar, 
gentiy  open,  whom  should  I  discover 
but  Master  Tom  with— yes,  by  Jove 
— ^wlth  my  boxing-gloves  on,  spar- 
ring at  himself  in  the  cheval-glass  I 

He  whipped  them  off  in  a  twink- 
ling, I  promise  you,  when  he  saw 
me,  and  began  in  his  usual  strain. 


'  Please,  'twasa't  me,  air— that  ifl,  I 
only — ' 

'  Don't  tell  me  aaj  liee,  jon  little 
rascal,'  I  said,  'but  give  me  that 
bliio-ooveied  book,  and  —  Btop  a 
minnte,  cant  you— just  take  this 
half-soToreign,  and  grve  the  cabman 
Ave,  no,  eix  and  sizpeuce  out  of  it.' 

Down  he  vent  like  a  shot,  but 
after  waiting  about  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour,  and  finding  he  didn't  return,  1 
rang  the  boll,  which  summons  he 
answered  with  a  '  Tessir,  what  did 
you  please  to  want,  sir  ?*  uid  looking 
as  innocent  as  a  lamb. 

'Want?  why  the  change,  t«  be 
sore,'  said  L 

'  What  change,  air?' 

'  What  change,  sir  I  Why,  didn't 
I  give  yon  a  hdf-sovereign  fi 


'Yeeaix,  I  know  yon  gav  me  a 
'arf  snffeiing,  sii'.' 
'Well,  and  the  biewas  six  and 

'Nosir.' 

'  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ? 
Why,  didn't  I  tell  you  bo  ?" 

'  Teesir ;  but  the  cabmin,  he  said 
it  wam't,  B'r.' 

'  Why,  you  confounded  little  muff, 
you  don't  mean  to  say  yon  gare  him 
the  haJf-«>7ereign  ?' 

'  Yeesir,  I  guy  it  him,  sir.' 

'  And  piaj  did  you  tell  him  what 
/ said  was  ttie  fare?' 

'  Tessir,  I  did,  sir.' 

'  Well,  what  did  he  say  then?' 

'Fleasir,  he  said  you  wu  to  bt 

TOL.  n.— SO.  Tin. 


Nowed,  lir,  and  the  bra  was  tan  bob 
if  'twas  a  napeny,  and  he  took  and 
put  the  arf  suffering  in  his  weskit 
pockit,  s'r,  and  then  he  dmy  off.' 

After  this  yon  may  suppose  Mr. 
girmhiLii  did  not  st^  long  in  my 
service— in  fiict,  I  packed  him  off  at 
once.  His  mother 'doee' for  me  now 
in  more  senses  than  one :  however,  I 
know  the  worst  of  it ;  it  is  better  to 
be  cheated  by  the  old  lady  than 
worried  by  her  son.  I  was  com- 
plaining of  the  state  of  my  wardrobe 
not  long  affo,  but  you  see  in  this 
instftttco  I  had  to  cut  off  my  own 
•  buttons.' 

Jaoe  Easel. 
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LAZILT  lolling  along  the  sea  shore. 
Pitching  a  pebble  far  into  the  ocean, 
listening  dieomil  j  nnto  the  roar 
Of  the  sm^  as  it  bteake  on  the  bar— I've  tt  notista 
That  this  is  the  place  id  the  antnmn  for  me, 
A  place  vheie,  periiapa,  if  I  only  could  try, 
I  might  get  a  dhance  to— not  now— by-and-by — 
A  ohanoe  to — vhat  is  it  they  call  it  ?  Reflect  ? 
Tee,  thaf  B  it  1  To  reflect  I  Oad,  I  didn't  expect 
To  get  it  so  quickly  I  Ob,  beaatifal  Sea, 
Some  fellah  has  called  yon  the  '  fresh '  and  the  '  free,' 
Bat  it  atrikee  me  yon're  salt  and  not  &«eh — (thaf  a  not  l3odI 
Though  a  fellah  who  jokes  I  regard  as  a  cad) — 
And  whoa  they  say '  free ' — well,  just  now,  down  at  Lynn, 
Whera  yon  broke  down  all  borriere  and  forced  yonr  way  in. 
Ton  were  certainly  mora  free  than  welcome — by  JoTel 
I  declare  Fm  beoomii^  a  pan-making  core — 
Oore?  Tee ;  core  has  something  to  do  with  the  sea, 
I  don't  know  what  exactly.    Well,  well  1  Let  it  be! 
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Lying  here  on  the  brink 
^  m  endeayour  to  think 

Of  what  has  been  done  in  the  season  gone  by. 
And  string  it  together  in  verse.    Let  ns  try ! 
Parliament?  Hum! 
Oracle's  dnmb/ 
Out  of  that  Nazareth  no  good  has  come ! 
SeformBill?  Oh, no! 
Nothing  so  low. 
Defence  of  the  oomitry  is  now  all  the  go! 
While  onr  army  expenses  and  '*  armaments  bloated ' 
Are  denonnoed  by  the  Peace-men,  broad-brimmed  and  drab-coated. 
Spite  of  bold  Buccleuch 
And  his  myrmidons  too, 
Pennethome,  Gore,  and  all  their  crew. 
We  have  carried  the  Thames  Embankment  throngh : 
Though  Higgins  the  tall  and  Higgins  the  small, 
Gowper  the  dnll,  with  his  staomier  and  drawl. 
Were  mixed  in  the  mel^,  one  and  aU ! 
Finsbnry's  sent  ns  back  her  Cox, 
Cobden  and  Pam  haye  exchanged  hard  knocks. 
What  more  of  Parliament  ?     Vox,  but  vox 
Etprceterea  nihU  1  No!  one  thing  more. 
By  which  the  Tories  haye  set  great  store — 
The  noble  bill  for  preserving  game. 
For  preventing  the  peasant 
From  killing  the  pheasant. 
Or  partridge,  or  rabbit,  be  it  ever  so  tame. 
Henceforth  no  one  dares 
To  give  himself  'ares. 
And  each  tavern  landlord  who  for  sapper  now  caters 
Most  confine  his  m^f^  to  his  chops  and  baked  tators. 
And  take  care  no  Welsh  rabbits  are  brought  by  his  waiters. 

And  Literatnre?  Well,  thank  yon,  sir  I  I  think  she's  yet  alive. 
Though  in  years  of  Exhibition  she  can  scarce  be  said  to  thrive- 
But  yet  some  books  have  been  produced — 'bove  all,  one  magazine 
Which— Eh?  '  Don't  puff  ourselves !'— well,  well !  you  all  know  what 
Imean! 

Anthony  Trollope 
Has  made  a  great  vol.  up. 
To  show  how  the  Yankees  brag,  smoke,  spit,  and  lollop ; 
And  clever,  benevolent,  good  Mrs.  OUphant 
Endeavours  to  prove  how  that  preacher  of  folly  fant- 
astical, violent,  hruaque  Edward  Irving 
Has  ne'er  gained  the  kudos  of  which  he's  deserving. 
Save  'iPhilip'  by  Thackeray^ 
There's  but  a  slack  array 
Of  genuine  novels— mere  shreds  and  tin-tack-ery. 
Do  you  ask  me  to  whom  I  refer,  as  to  blame, 
I  decline  to  reply,  sir !    I  give  you  *No  Name.' 

p  a 
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The  Streets  ?  ah  me !  what  Tifflons  rise 
Before  my  stm-dimmed,  dust-filled  eyes ! 

Joskins  in  smocks. 

Sturdy  ag  rocks, 
Bronze-fjEU^  Jennies  in  cotton  frocks, 
Gaping,  staring,  stopping  the  road. 
Sworn  at  by  eabmen  and  '  cussed '  and  '  blowed. 

And  here's  Moesoo! 

How  d'ye  do? 

Who'd  have  thought  of  seeing  you  ? 
Shrugging,  jabbering,  asking  his  way. 
Hustled  and  robbed,  yet  touSours  gat. 
Cheated  by  every  one  every  day. 
And  finding  each  street  the  Bue  de  la  Pay, 

Then  the  Exhibition? 

Oh !  I'm  in  no  condition 

To  call  up  before  me  its  marvels  rare — 

The  Hereford  screen,  / 

The  testimonial  to  Eean, 

Kicholay's  sealskin,  or  Wedgwood's  ware. 

Like  a  man  in  a  dream 

I  now  constantly  seem 

To  be  mixing  up  all  things  with  which  my  brains  teem  I 
Dent's  great  clock 
Is  a  model  dry  dock. 
With  an  Armstrong  gun  for  its  minute  hand. 

The  Eoh-i-noor's  set  in  a  peal  of  bells, 

I  can't  see  the  bullfinch  that  pipes,  for  swells 
Who  chatter  and  cluster  and  gape  and  stand 

Exactly  straight  between  us : 
The  Egyptian  Sybil  has  broken  loose. 
On  the  Sevres'  china  she's  cooked  her  goose 
With  the  best  of  the  mixed  pickle  trophy  juice — 

While  woe  is  me!  tell  it  not  in  Gath! 

The  Majohca  fountain  is  used  as  a  bath 
By  Gibson's  tinted  Venus! 

And  in  Art  there's  a  lull, 

Business  is  dull 
So  say  the  B.A.'s,  who've  this  year  made  a  mull, 
Though  what  they  expected  to  me  is  a  myth. 
They'd  no  Landseer,  no  Ward,  no  Maclise,  and  no  Frith, 
While  down  at  Fowke's  Folly— the  Great  Exhibition — 
On  their  very  own  ground  they'd  a  strong  opposition. 
To  say  nothing  of  Frith's '  Bailway  Station,'  or  Leech's 
Oil  sketches !  John  Leech,  the  great  master  who  teaches 
A  lesson  the  youngest  can  well  understand. 
For  his  humour  and  purity  go  hand  in  hand ! 

Q. 
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Deab  Mb.  Editob, 
'   A  NY  Mkh  feelth  nenrouth  when 
jCX    he  knowth   he'th  goiiig  to 
make  an  ath  of  himthell'* 

That* B  vewy  twue— I  said  so  the 
other  night  you  know— and  I— I've 
often  thed  tho  before.  But  the  fisict 
is — evewy  fdlah  dothnt  make  an 
ass  of  himthelf,  at  least  not  quite 
such  an  ath  as  IVe  done  in  my 
time.  I — don't  mind  telling  you^ 
Mr.  Editor,  but  pon  my  word  now — 
I — rye  made  an  awfcd  ath  of  my- 
thelf  on  thome  occathions.— You 
don't  beliere  it  now — do  you  ?  I — 
thought  you  wouldn't— but  I  have 
now — weaUy,  Particularly  with  we- 
gard  to  women. — ^To  say  the  twutili 
that  is  my  weakneth — I  spose  I'm 
what  they  call  a  ladies'  man.  The 
pwetty  cweaohaws  like  me — I  know 
ihey  do — though  they  pwetend  not 
to  do  so.  It — if  s  the  way  with  some 
fellahs — ^There  was  hith  late  Ma- 
jesty Gfeorge  the  Fourth — I  never 
thaw  him  mythelf  you  know,  but 
I've  heard  he  had  a  sort  of  way  with 
him  that — that  no  woman  could 
wesist — They  used  to  call  him  a 
cam — ^what  is  it?  a  camelia — no 
camel  leopard,  no — chameleon  isn't 
it?  that  attwEk^ts  people  with  its 
eyes — no,  by  the  way  that — thafs 
the  bwute  that  changes  colour — it 
couldn't  have  been  that  you  know, 
— Greorgius  Wex — never  changed 
colour — he  he'd  got  beyond  blush- 
ing he  had — he  only  bluished  once — 
early — ^vewy  early  in  life,  and  then 
it  was  by  mistake — ^no  cam— cha- 
meleon's not  the  word — What  the 
dooth  is  it?  Oh  stop— it  begins 
with  a  B.  By  the  way  its 'stomsh- 
ing  how  many  words  begin  with  a 
B.  Oh,  an  awful  lot.  No — ^no 
wonder  Dr.  Watts  talked  about  the 
— ^the  busy  B.  Why,  he's  more 
work  than  all  the  west  of  the  Al- 
phabet—However the  word  begins 

*  In  pablLshiog  the  following  communi- 
cation from  Lord  Dundreary  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  occasionally  altering  the  or- 
thc^raphy  of  oar  noble  contribntor,  in 
order  to  realize  that  peculiarly  aristocratic 
pronunciation  of  the  queen's  English  which 
is  so  eminently  characteristic  of  his  lord- 
ship.— Ed.  L.  S. 


with  a  B,  and  if  s  Bas — Basiloose — 
yes,  thafs  it— stop,  I'd  better  look 
it  out  in  the  Dictionary  to  make 
certain.— I — ^I  hate  to  make  nustakes 
— I  do— espedally  about  a  thimple 
matter  like  this.  Oh,  here  we  are^ 
B.  Basilica. 

No  it — that  «an't  be  the  word 
you  know— George  was  king,  i^d 
if— if  Basilica  means  a  royal  palace— 
they — tbey  might  have  been— wela- 
tions— but  thafs  all — no  it  isn't  Basi- 
lica—it— if  s  Batdhsk — ^yes,  I've  got 
it  now — ^if  s  Bathilith.  That's  what 
His  Majesty  was— a  Bathilith  and 
fiusdnated  fair  cweachaws  with  his 
eye.  Let  me  see — where  was  I? — 
Oh  I  rekomember— or  weckolect — 
which  is  it?  Never  mind,  I  was 
saying  that  I  was  a  ladies'  man. 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  of  one  success- 
ful advenchaw  I  had— at  least  when 
I  say  successful,  I  mean  it  would 
have  been,  as  fiEur  as  7  was  concerned 
— but  of  course  when  two  people 
are  engaged — or  wather — when  one 
of  'em  toants  to  be  engaged,  one 
fellah  by  himself  can't  engage  that 
he'll  engage  affections  that  are 
otherwise  engaged.  By  the  way, 
what  a  lot  of  'gages  that  was  in  one 
thentence,  and  yet— it  seems  quite 
fruitless  —Come,  thafs  pwetty  smart, 
that  is, — ^for  me. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying — I  mean 
as  I  meant  to  have  said— when  I 
was  stopping  down  at  Wockingham 
with  the  Widleys,  last  autumn, 
there  was  a  mons'ous  jolly  girl 
staying  there  too.  I  don't  mean  too 
girls  you  know — only — only  one 
girl — ^But  stop  a  minute — ^Is  that 
right?  How  could  one  girl  be 
stopping  there  ttoo — ^What  doosid 
queer  erpwessions  there  are  in  the 
English  language  .  .  .  Stopping 
there  two — !  It's  vewy  odd  I — ^I'l 
swear  there  was  only  one  girl — at 
least  the  one  that  I  mean  was  only 
one — ^If  she'd  been  two,  of  course  I 
should  have  known  it— Let  me  see 
now,  one  is  singular,  and  two  is 
plui&l — ^well,  you  know,  she  tixw  a 
singular  girl — and  she — she  was  one 
too  many  for  ma — Ah  I  see  now — 
that  accounts  for  it — one  ttco  many 
—of  course — ^I  knew  there  was  a 
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two  Bomewheie.  She  had  a  yewy 
queer  name^  Miss — ^miss — MiRflmifls 
no,  not  Miss  MiRflmiBfl — ^I  always 
miss  the  wrong— I  mean  the  light 
name.  Miss  Chaffingham — ^thaf  s  it 
— Charlotte  CShafiOngham. — I  wecko- 
member  Charlotte,  becanse  they 
called  her  Lotty — and  one  day  at 
bweakfiast — I  made  a  stonning 
widdle  —  I  said — 'Why  is  Miss 
Charlotte  like  a  London  cabman — ?' 
Well,  none  of  them  conld  gaess 
it — They  twied  and  twied,  and  at 
last  my  brother  Sam,  who  was  in 
England  then, — he  gave  a  most 
stupid  anthwer — ^he  said,  '  I  know,' 
he  said — '  She's  like  a  London  cal>- 
man  because  she's  got  a/atr  hack.*  < 

Bid  you  ever  hear  anything  so 
widiculous?  Just  as  if  her  face 
wasn't  much  pwettier  than  her 
back? — ^Why  /  could  see  that  for 
I  was  sitting  opposite  her. — ^Ifs 
twue  Sam  was  just  behind  her, 
offering  some  muffins,  but — you 
know  he'd  seen  her  feuoe,  and  he 
weally  ought  to  have  known  better. 
I  told  him  so— I  said, '  Tham,  you 
ought  to  be  athamed  of  yourthelf, 
thafth  not  the  anthwer.' 

Well,  of  course  then  they  all 
wanted  to  know,  and  I — I  told  'em 
— ^ha,  ha! — wi  answer  was  good — 
wasn't  it?— Oh,  I  forgot  I  haven't 
told  you — ^well — here  it  is— I  said — 

'  Miss  Charlotte  is  like  a  London 
cabman,  because  she's  a  Lotiy  Chaf- 
fingham,' (of  course  I  meant,  lot 
o'  chaff  in  him)— D'ye  see  ? — ^Doosid 
good  /  call  it— but  would  you  be- 
Eeve — ?  all  the  party  began  woar- 
wing  with  laughter  all  wound. — 
At  first  I  thought  they  were  laughing 
at  the  widdle,  and  I  laughed  too, 
but  at  last  Captain  Wagsby  said 
(by  the  way  I  nate  Wagsby — ^he's 
so  doosid  familiar) — Captam  Wagsby 
said — '  Mulled  it  again,  my  I«rd.' 
From  this  low  eipwession— which 
I  weckolect  at  Oxford,  I  thought 
that  they  thought  I  had  made  a 
mithtake  and  a^ed  them  what  they 
meant  by  woarwing  in  that  absurd 
manner. 

'  Why,  don't  you  see,  Dundreary,' 
someone  said — *  It  won't  do— yuu've 
forgotten  the  lady's  sex- Miss  Char- 
lotte can't  be  said  to  have  any  chaff 
in  him.  It  ought  to  be  chaff  in  her ' 
—and  then   ti^ey  began  to   wear 


again.  Upon  my  word  now,  it  hadn't 
occurred  to  me  certainly  before,  but 
I  don't  see  now  that  it  was  such  a 
mistake.  Whaf  s  the  use  of  being 
so  doosid  particular  about  the  scMe 
of  a  widdle  as  long  as  if  s  a  good 
one?    AbthurdI 

Well,  after  break&st  we  went  out 
for  a  stroll  upon  the  lawn,  and 
somehow  or  other  Miss  Chaffingham 
paired  off  with  me.— She  was  a 
doosid  stunning  girl,  you  know. — ^A 
fellah  often  talks  about  stmming 
girls,  and  when  yuu  see  them  they're 
not  so  stunning,  after  all ;  but  Lotty 
weally  was  a  doosid  stuzming  girl — 
fair  eyes  and  beautifully  blue  ha — 
no !  blue  hair  and  fair — I  (confound 
it,  I  always  make  that  mistake  when 
there's  more  than  one  adjective  in  a 
thentence) — I  mean  fair  hair  and 
beautifcdly  blue  eyes,  and  she  had  a 
way  of  looking  at  one,  that— that 
weally  almost  took  one's  bweath  away. 
I've  often  heard  about  a  fellah's  fiedl- 
ing  in  love.  I  never  did  so  mythelf, 
you  know— at  least  not  that  I  weck- 
omember — I  mean  weckolect — ^be- 
fore that  morning.  But  weally  she 
did  look  80  jolly  bweaking  her  egg 
at  bweakiast — so  bewitching  when 
she  just  smashed  the  shell  all 
wound  with  her  thpoon  before  she 
began  to  cat  it — 1,  I  weally  began 
to  feel  almost  thpocney  mytiielf. 
Ha,  hal  there  I  am  at  it  again:  I 
weally  must  bweak  mythelf  of  this 
habit  of  joking:  ifs  vewy  low,  you 
know — like  a  beathly  clown  in  a 
b-beathly  pantomime — I  oughtn't 
to  have  said  beathly  twice,  I  know. 
— ^A  fellah  once  told  me,  that  if— if  a 
man  says  the  same  adjective  twice 
in  one  tiientence  he's  taught  ologi- 
cal.  But  he's  wrong — you  know — 
for  /  often  do,  and  I'm  sure  /  never 
was  taught  anything  of  the  kind. 

However — Lotty  was  a  stunning 
girl,  and  we  walked  all  about  the 
lawn — down  into  the  shwubbery  to 
look  into  some  bush  after  a  wobin 
wedbweast  that  she  said  had  built 
a  nest  there — ^and  sure  enough,  when 
we  got  to  it,  there  was  this  little 
weddin-wob — I  mean  wobbin-wed- 
beast  looking  out  of  a  gweat  lump 
of  moss,  and  as  it  was  sitting  there 
vewy  quiet— I  thought  to  myself— 
I — I'll  have  you,  old  cock — (I  heard 
afterwards  that  it  was  a  hen— so 
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'twas  B.  vevy  good  thing  I  didn't 
wy  tho  out  loud,  ;on  laiow),  and 
thinking  Lottj  would  be  pleaeed  if 
I  caught  it,  I  tbwnst  mj  lumd  in  as 

amck  as  I  could,  but  yon  know 
lose  little  wedding — wobbin — web, 
—beasts  are  bo  doosid  sharp— trnd 
rm  dashed  if  it  didn't  fly  oat  on  the 
oilier  side. 

'  Tou  thtapid  man,'  Lotty  thaid — 
'  Why~you— yon'To  fwitened  th» 
poor  little  thing  aw^.' 

I  was  wather  wild  at  first  at  being 
call  thtupid,  that's  a  sort  of  thing — 
no  tellah  likes,  bnt — dash  it,  I'd 
have  stood  anything  from  Lott;— I 
— I'd  have  carried  ner  pwayet-book 
to  chnrch^ — I'd  have  parted  i^  hair 
on  one  side— or— no— yea — I  think 
I'd  have  even  tbaved  t^  my  mhisken 
&r  herthaka 

'Poor  dear  little  wobbin,'  she 
said — '  It  will  never  oome  back  any 


mens— I'm  afwaid  yon've  made  it 
desert'— Made  it  daert — what  did 
she  mean  by  that  ?  I  thought  ahc 
meant  the  eggs — so  taking  one  up, 
1  said,  'Yon — yon  don't  mean  to 
thay  they  eat  these  speckly  things 
afler  dinner  ?'  I  said. 

'  Of  course  not,'  she  weplied — attd 
I  think  I  had  hit  the  wite  nail  cat 
the  head,  for  she  b^an  to  langh 
twemendonsly,  and  told  me  to  put 
the  egg  qnietly  in  its  place  and 
then  pwaps  the  Uttle  wobbin  would 
come   hack.     Which   I  hope  the 


there  is  a  eununer-honee — though 
why  BO  called  I  don't  know,  for  I've 
berai  down  there  hunting  at  Christ- 
mas—and  there  it  is  jost  the  same 
<Aen.  —  However,  this  —  summer- 
houBC  is  built  up  of  twunks  of  tweeR 
in  what  they  call  twellis  work— all 


twisted  together,  yon  know.  In   a  a  jolly  sort  of  place  with  a  lot  of 

sort  of  vewy  perplezthing  way  and  ferns  and  things  about,  and  behind 

lined  wiUi  bark. — Now  I  think  of  it —  there  are  a  lot  of  shrabe  and  bushes 

1  think  ifH  called— 'wustic'  work —  and  pwickly  plants  which  give  a 

I  spoee  because  ifstmly  found  near  sort  of  rural  vtwuTwal,  which  is  it? 

geotlcmaD's  honsee.— However  it^a  —blest  if  I  know— look  to  the  place. 
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and  as  it  was  yewy  wazm,  I  thought 
if  Tm  ever  to  make  an  ath  of  mythelf 
by  pwoposing  to  this  girl— I  won't  do 
it  oat  in  the  eye  of  the  sun — ^if  s  so 
pwecious  hoi  So  I  jpwoposed  we 
should  walk  in  and  sit  down,  and 
so  we  did,  and  then  I  began : 

'Miss  Ghaffingham,  now,  don't 
you  think  it  doosid  oool  ?' 

'  Cool,  Lord  D./  she  said;  '  why, 
I  thought  you  were  complaining^of 
the  heat/ 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  I  said, '  I — 
I— can't  speak  vewy  fast  (the  fiict 
is,  that  a  oeathly  wasp  was  buth- 
thing  about  me  at  the  moment,)  and 
I  hadn't  quite  finished  my  then- 
tence. — ^I  was  going  to  say,  don't 
you  think  it's  doosid  cool  of  Wagsby 
to  go  on  laughing — ^at — at  a  feUah 
as  he  does?' 

'  Well,  my  Lord,'  she  said,  '  I 
think  so  too;  and  I  wonder  you 
stand  it.  You— have  your  remedy, 
you  know.' 

'What  wemedy?*  I  said.  'You 
— you  don't  mean  to  say  I  ought  to 
thwash  him,  Miss  Charlotte?' 

Here  she— she  somehow  began  to 
laugh,  but  in  such  a  peculiar  way 
Ihat  I — ^I  couldn't  think  what  she 
meant. 

'  A  vewy  good  idea,'  I  said.  '  I've 
a  vewy  good  mind  to  twy  it.  I  had 
on  the  gloves  once  with  a  lay  figuro 
in  a  painter's  studio — and  gave  it 
an  awful  licking.  It's  true  it— it 
didn't  hit  back,  you  know— I—/ 
did  all  the  hitting  then.  And 
pwaps — pwaps  Wagsby  vxndd  hit 
back.  IBut  if— if  he  did  anything 
so  ungentlemanHke  as  that,  I  could 
always— always- * 

'  Always  what,  my  Lord  ?'  said 
Lotty,  who  was  ^ing  on  laughing 
in  a  most  hystewical  manner. 

'  Why  I  could  always  say  it  was 
a  mithtake,  and— and  it  [Wouldn't 
happen  again,  you  know.' 

'  Admirable  policy,  upon  my 
word,'  she  said,  and  began  tittering 
again.  But  what  the  dooth  amused 
her  so  /  never  could  make  out 
Just  then  we  heard  a  sort  of  rust- 
ling in  the  leaves  behind,  and  I  con- 
fess I  felt  wather  nervouth. 

'  If  s  only  a  bird,'  Lotty  said ; 
and  then  we  began  talking  of  that 
little  wobbin-wedbreast,  and  what  a 
wonderfcQ  thing  Nature  is — and  how 


doosid  pwetty  it  was  to  see  her  laws 
obeyed.  And  I  said,  'Oh!  Miss 
Chaffingham,'  I  said,  'if  I  was  a 
wobbin ' 

'  Yes,  Dundreary,'  she  anthered— 
vewy  soft  and  sweet  And  I  thought 
to  noythelf— '  Now's  the  time  to  ask 
her— now's  the  time  to— — .'  I— I 
was  beginning  to  wuminate  again, 
but  she  bwought  me  to  my  thenses 
by  saying— 

'  Yes?'  interwoggatively. 

'  If  I  was  a  wobbin,  Lotty— and — 

and   you  were   a  wobbin ' 

I — exclaimed — ^with  a  voice  full  of 
emothun. 

'  Well,  my  Lord?' 

'  Wouldn't  it  be-joDy  to  hatch 
one's  own  eggs  for  breakftst  ?' 

The  above  wasn't  quite  what  I 
was  going  to  say,  but  just  at  that 
moment  there  was  another  rustling 
behind  the  summer-house,  and  I 
thought  I  heard  a  thort  of  thtified 
laugh.  I  started  to  my  feet— for 
haven't  wobberies  been  often  com- 
mitted in  these  kind  of  places?  I 
thought  of  Wush,  Burke,  Manning, 
and  a  lot  of  other  atthathins,  and 
thnatching  up  the  only  weapon  at 
hand— my  umbwella  (a  jolly  httle 
green  silk  one,  without  which  I 
never  go  out),  I  wushed  behind  into 
the  shwubbery.  By  Jove !  I  never 
did  such  a  thing  before;  and  I'll 
take  vewy  good  care  it's  tiie  last 
time.  The  beathly  bwambles  caught 
me  in  all  diwecthuns — about  my 
coat— about  my  wethcut— about  my 
— in  thort,  evewywhere — and  one  of 
those  confwounded  fungus  things — 
a  thort  of  imitathun  muthroom, 
called  a  puff-ball— exploded  under 
me  when  I  fell,  and  covered  me 
with  powder.  I  was  in  an  awfiil 
thtate.  The  worst  of  it  was,  I  might 
have  just  as  well  stopped  where  I 
was.  There  was  no  fellah  behind 
the  thununer-houth ;  but,  confound 
it  all— when  I  looked  in  at  the  win- 
dow there  I  thaw  that  bwute 
Wagsby  in  his  leather  overalls,  with 
that  beathly  fishing-rod  of  his,  talk- 
ing to  Lotly. 

'  What's  the  wow,  Dundweawy?* 
said  he,  gwinning  at  me  out  of  the 
httle  window. 

'  What's  the  wow  ?'  I  said.  '  Why 
that's  the  vewy  thing  I  wanted  to 
know.— I  heard  a  sort  of— sort  of 
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wnstlmg  behind  here,  and  I  washed 
in  to  see  what  it  was,  bnt  I  can't 
find  anything  at  all  except  a  lot  of 
b— beathly  pwickly  plants  and  a 
mnthroom  that — that  goes  off  with 
a  bang  by  thpontaneons  combus- 
tion/ 

'  Haw  haw,  ha  ha,'  said  Wagsby 
and  began  langhingi  again  in  a 
dweadfally  idiotic  sort  of  way — *  hee 
hee ! — ^what  a  stunning  lark  1' 

'  I  tell  yon  what,'  I  said,  '  if  that 
vxis  a  lark,  it  must  have  been  a 
stunning  one  to  make  all  that  wow.' 

Upon  this  he  began  to  woar  again 
— and  said — '  No,  old  feUoV — (I— I 
hate  a  man  who  calls  me  old  fellow 
— i^s  so  beathly  familiar) — *  All 
right,'  he  said, '  it  was  only  Tow,  sir.' 

'  And  what  the  dooth  is  Tow,  sir  ?' 
said  I. 

'  Towzer — ^my  dog — ^he  ran  on  be- 
fore me  after  a  rabbit,  and  chased  it 
into  the  shrubbery — and  here  he  is — 
lie  down,  Towzer — lie  down,  sir!' 

And  then  I  heard  a  great  yelping 
and  bow-wowing,  and  a  howwid 
gweat  Newfoundland  monthter 
rushed  upon  the  scene. 

If  s  vewy  lucky  I  had  my  little 
gween  umbwella  with  me,  for  the 
moment  I  came  out  of  the  shrub- 
bery this  disguthting  quadruped — 
this  Towzer— -jumped  upon  me,  and 
I  had  the  gweatest  difficult  in 
maintaining  my  equilibwium. 

'  It — if  s  only  his  play,  my  Lord — 
down  Towzer,  down !'  cried  Wagsby, 
gwinning  like  a  baboon. 

'  Hang  his  play,  sir,'  said  I — 
'  conthider  my  waistcoat.*  So  he 
whistled  and  cisdled  the  bwute  away, 
and  then  explained  that  he  had  come 
down  from  the  Hall  on  purpose  to 
fetch  us  back  (confound  hun),  as 
they  had  just  awwanged  to  start  on 
one  of  those  cold-meat  excursions — 
no,  thaf  s  not  the  word,  I  know— but 


it  has  something  to  do  with  cold 
meat— pic — pickles  is  it?— no,  pick- 
wick?  pic— I  have  it— 2?*cnic— thaf  8 
it — ^they  wanted  us  to  go  picklicking 
— ^I  mean  picnicking  with  them. 

Here  was  a  dithappointmeni — 
Just  as  I  thought  to -have  a  nice 
little  flirtathun  with  Lotty— to  be 
interwupted  in  this  manner!  Was 
ever  anything  so  pwoYoking?  And 
all  for  a  picnic — ^a  thort  of— of  early 
dinner  without  chairs  or  tables,  and 
a  lot  of  flies  in  the  muthtard!  I 
was  in  such  a  wage! 

'  We're  going  to  pull  up  the  river,' 
said  Wagsby.  'I've  got  an  out- 
rigger down  at  the  ferry. — Of  course 
you'll  take  an  oar,  my  Lord?' 

'  0  certainly,'  said  I.  I  didn't  ex- 
actly know  what  he  meant  then,  for 
you  see  I'm  not  a  boating  man ;  but 
as  for  taking  an  oar — any  fellah  can 
do  that,  I  thought — they're  not  so 
vewy  heavy. — '  0  yes,'  I  said — '  I — 
I'll  take  an  oai^-t— two  or  thwee,  if 
you  like.' 

At  this  he  began  laughing  again, 
and  was  going  to  offer  his  arm  to 
Lotty,  but  I — ^I  wouldn't  have  that 
at  any  pwice. — So  I  pointed  out 
Towzer  to  him,  who  was  at  that 
moment  scwaping  up  the  flower- 
beds, and  playing  the  dooth  with 
the  gewaniums. 

'  Don't  you  think  you'd  better  look 
after  your  dog,  captain  ?'  said  I ;  and 
while  he  went  off  to  collar  it,  I  took 
Miss  C3haffingham  under  my  protec- 
tion, as  we  walked  to  the  HaU ;  but 
Wagsby  was  close  at  hand,  and  of 
course  I  couldn't  say  aU  I  wanted — 
I  had  lost  my  opportunity,  and,  I 
fear,  made  an  ath  of  mythelf. 

Could  /  help  it  ?  I  thwow  my- 
thelf, Mr.  Editor,  on  your  mercy  for 
an  anthwer,  and  wemain 

Yr  most  obedt  servant, 

DUNDBEABT. 
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DIPPINGTON ;  OR  SOCIETY  ON  THE  SEA-SHOBB. 


THE  London  printero  have  a  pro- 
verb, that  '  When  lavender 
comes  in,  tiie  printer's  pipe  goes  out ;' 
in  other  words,  that  when  lavender 
begins  to  bloom  the  publishing 
reason  closes.  The  world  goes  out 
of  Xiondon.  The  town,  as  the  Bel- 
gravian  footman,  who  '  turns  gray 
twice  a  day  in  the  service  of  his 
master,'  expresses  it,  the  town  gets 

C'tively  empty.  The  theatres  are 
filled — ^the  Row  is  thinned — ^the 
parks  are  dull — the  squares  are  far- 
rowed by  fewer  carriages ;  aU  Lon- 
don but  a  million  and  a  half  or  so 
is  gone  to  the  seanside  or  somewhere 
in  the  country. 

It  is  about  this  time  when  the 
paving  stones  in  Regent  Street  get 
nearly  red-hot  in  the  afbemoon,  and 
the  cabman  in  the  bruised  hat  with 
rusty  crape  round  it,  lolls  asleep  on  his 
box,  and  dreaming  of  foreign  gentle 
men,  innocent  of  what  change  should 
come  out  of  a  crown,  lets  a  dozen 
of  foreign  gentlemen  hail  him  un- 
heeded, and  sleeps  on  in  his  warm 
and  innocent  sleep.  It  is  about  this 
time,  I  say,  when  knapeacks  and 
Murray's  Guides  and  Tourists'  Com- 
panions begin  to  crop  out  in  shop- 
windows,  Ihat  we  b^in  to  feel  the 
preliminary  syxnptoms  of  the  sea- 
^de  mania.  The  Seasidina,  by 
some  supposed  to  be  an  of&hoot  of 
Scarlatina,  is  upon  us.  We  hope 
and  pray  that  our  doctor  will  oraer 
us  to  the  sea-side  and  ask  him  to 
dinner  expressly,  in  order  that  he 
may.  We  tell  him,  over  the  '  comet- 
year  '  port,  that  we  are  languid — that 
we  want  bracing — that  we  are  tired 
of  home,  are  cross  and  tired — that  we 
have  been  overworking :  at  last,  he 
seems  to  divine  our  hopes,  for  he 
requests  to  look  at  our  tongue;  and 
just  as  he  is  putting  a  second  lump 
of  sugar  in  his  coffee,  draws  round 
to  us  and  says— 

'  My  dear  sir,  what  you  want  is 
change  and  sea  air.' 

Now  I  know  perfectly  well  that  if 
I  was  a  poor  fellow  in  the  City,  with 
six  children  and  a  sick  wife,  I  could 
do  very  wdl  without  change  of  air, 
and  should  pull  on  very  comfortably 


with  a  walk  in  the  parks,  or  a  row 
to  Richmond,  a  pic-nic  on  Epping, 
or  a  ramble  on  Blackheath.  But 
when  I  see  the  whole  of  Great 
De(X)ium  Street,  where  I  live,  empty- 
ing, house  after  house,  and  every 
morning,  cabs  loading  with  sponge- 
baths,  and  perambulators,  and 
trunks,  and  gun-cases,  and  fishing- 
rods,  how  can  a  man  resist  the  in- 
fection and  not  feel  that  he  impera- 
tively requires  change,  even  if  the 
&mily  doctor  positively  refuses  to 
prescribe  it,  and  thereby  incur  the 
loss  of  six  weeks'  medicine?  I  at 
once  assume  the  languishing  con- 
tranplativenees  of  an  invalid.  I  go 
out  and  buy  dust  coats,  fez  caps, 
camp-stools,  and  bathing  towels.  I 
buy  them  with  the  air  of  a  contented 
miotyr.  I  go  about  exacting  sym- 
pathy from  all  my  Mends.  I  am 
'  a  man  who  has  been  ordered  change 
of  air  by  his  doctor.'  I  refuse  to 
dance  at  balls  on  the  strength  of 
this  argument ;  I  am  looked  on  with 
interest  at  dinner  parties  as  a  de- 
cided invalid,  and  all  the  tune  I 
know  it  is  a  joke,  and  feel  inclined  to 
laugh  when  my  &iends  meet  me 
and  ask  me  if  I  feel  any  better. 

The  origin  of  sea-bathing  as  a 
curative  agency  is  uncertain.  A 
heretic  Mend  of  mine  says  it  is  quite 
a  modem  invention,  introduced  about 
the  time  that  late  hours  and  railway 
travelhng  began  to  affect  the  nerves, 
and  that  when  boiled  down  and 
pared,  and  reduced  to  common-sense 
essence,  sea-bathing  means  only  early 
hours,  shrimps,  country,  and  a  good 
deal  of  open-air  washing. 

'  Fouf !'  the  heretic  says,  in  his 
contemptuous  way;  'a  man  ^oes 
down  to  Ryde  or  Hastings,  rises 
early,  goes  to  bed  early,  Uves  simply 
and  naturally,  comes  back  with  a 
chest  full  of  oxygen,  and  an  appetite 
that  he  has  not  known  for  ten  years, 
and  then  he  goes  and  attributes  all 
that  to  sea-bathing.  Fouf!  Waiter, 
bring  me  the  evenii^  paper  and 
some  Stilton  cheese.    Pouf  !^ 

I  certainly  must  admit  that,  in 
books,  prior  to  the  artificial  ages  of 
our  Gconnan  kings,  I  never  found 
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any  aUnsion   to  the  custom   that     or, 
London  now  has,  of  rashing  onoe  a 

Dlaoei] 


year  -violently  down  a  steep  place  into 
the  sea.  Earth-haths,  shunpooing, 
and  other  fimcies,  I  ha^  read  of, 
bat  sea-bathing,  before  the  Bano- 
yenan  soyereigns,  neyer.  I  wonder 
what  onr  good,  sober  (mentally  I 
mean)  ancestors,  who  liyed  oyer  their 
shops  in  Lombajxl  Street  and  Cheap- 
side,  did  year  after  year  without 
trayelling;  but  I  suppose  somehow 
or  other  liiey  liyed  through  it,  and 
married,  and  laughed,  and  cried,  and 
were  buried  much  as  we,  their  more 
restless  and  mercurial  children,  are. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  there'  is 
a  man  with  money  finds  he  cannot 
do  without,  of  which  wants,  when  a 
poor  and  simpler-minded  man,  he 
was  totally  ignorant  Once  feel  that 
you  are  resMcted  to  a  certain  spot, 
and  that  spot  at  once  becomes  a 
prison.  Once  feel  that  you  can  get 
change  of  air  cheaply  and  quickly, 
and  change  of  air  instantly  bBComes 
a  necessary  of  life.  In  a  word, 
it  is  these  cheap  railways,  stretching 
their  iron  arms  over  to  us,  that  make 
us  restless;  and  it  is  these  yellow 
and  red  excursion  bills  on  every 
luggage  office  that  act  on  us  like 
blisters  and  drive  us  to  travel. 

The  first  e^ptoms  of  Seasidina, 
differ  in  different  constitutions; 
sometimes  it  is  a  photograph  of 
Eyde  Pier  or  Scaroorough  Cliffs 
that  sets  us  off;  then  it  is  Frith's 
picture  of  Ramsgate  Sands,  or  that 
blatant  old  song  of  Barry  Com- 
waU'c 


'The  sea,  the  sea,  the  open  sea  !* 

roared  out  at  a  wine  party;  or  it 
may  be  Tennyson's  lines — 

'She  show'd  sn  iron  coast  and  angry  waves, 
Toa  seemed  to  hear  them  climb  and  ftll. 
And  roar,  rock-thwarted  mider  beUowing  cayes, 
Beneath  the  windy  wall,' 

repeated  by  a  Mend  addicted  to 
poetry;  or  it  may  be  a  nautical 
drama,  or  some  horrible  briny  mag- 
netism that  in  office  hours,  if  he  has 
office  hours,  and  a  taste  for  yerse, 
driyes  him  to  attempt  yachting  songs 
on  Jiis  blotting  pad,  beginning — 

'  Fast,  fast  and  free  throngh^the  frothing  sea, 

Onr  cotter  broke  away ; 
It  had  been  my  fancy  to  name  her  "  Nancy," 
That  yeiy  April  day.'--&c,  &c. 


'  Onr  sails  swell  ont ;  o^er  emerald  plains 

The  pnrple  shadows  play. 
We're  bonnd  to  yonder  rim  of  white 
Some  thirty  miles  away ;' 

for  this  is,  perhaps,  a  more  ad- 
yanced  state  of  the  disease.  The 
next  step  is  to  buy  a  tawny  Brad- 
shaw  or  a  yellow  ABC,  and  decide 
where  to  go  to. 

Shall  it  be  the  Isle  of  Wight,  lying 
like  a  water-lily  on  the  sea,  or 
Scarborough,  with  its  pleasant  cliff 
and  fells;  or  Eamsgate,  with  its 
glimpse  of  the  French  coast,  &int 
and  blue  in  the  distance,  or  Hast- 
ings, or  Worthing,  or  Brighton,  or 
where? 

And  just,  perhaps,  as  you  have 
shaken  off  this  premonitory  symp- 
tom, you  are  seized  again  with  a 
more  fatal  pining  as  walking  down 
the  Strand  you  see  in  nearly  every 
window  some  bait  for  the  tourist—- 
wicker  flasks,  fishing-rods,  water- 
proof knapsacks,  guide  books,  tour- 
ists' dressing-cases,  &c.  He  is  a 
lost  man.  If  he  is  a  merchant,  he 
next  day  makes  preparations  for  the 
journey.  If  he  is  a  married  man 
he  delights  his  wife  and  children  by 
promising  them  a  treat  at  the  sea- 
side. If  he  is  a  clergyman,  he  begins 
to  look  about  everywhere  for  young 
curates  to  do  his  duty.  If  he  is  an 
artist,  he  packs  up  his  easel  and 
paint-box  zeady  for  departure.  If  he 
IS  in  chambers,  he  that  yery  night 
writes  on  a  large  card— 

'  OONE  INTO  THE  COUNTBY 
FOB  SIX  WEEKS,' 

and  nailing  it  on  his  outer  door, 
spends  half  an  hour  going  to  dif- 
ferent points  of  yiew  obseorving  its 
effect. 

Perhaps  the  best  part  of  a  holiday 
is  the  anticipation  of  it.  Certainly 
the  pleasure  of  a  holiday  commences 
&om  the  time  that  we  know  that  we 
are  going  to  haye  one.  The  plea- 
sant^ foretaste  of  a  journey  is  when 
we  cram  the  last  coat  into  our  port- 
manteau, and  then  throw  ourselyes  on 
the  lid,  as  if  struggling  with  a  mortal 
enemy,  feeling  we  have  giyen  him 
the  death-blow  when  the  key  clicks 
in  the  lock.  Then  comes  the  pleasant 
sleep,  with  dreams  of  undisooyered 
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i  a  trranendous  sea 
laBhiug  ib  8hoT«,  vith  thoneands  of 
touiista  (you  conEpicuona  among  the 
nuuber)  leaping  like  live  tnmt 
among  ibe  waves. 

Th^  IB  Bomething  very  delightful 
about  the  first  night  at  the  Eea-aida. 
The  raby  light  at  the  pier-head— 
the  dear,  sharp  stroke  of  the  Bhip- 


B  out  at  sea 
oertointy  of  what 
;  on  either  aide — 
]  town  beoTB,  a 


belte— the  moving  li 
— the  delightful  uno 
lies  before  you,  and  o 
or  which  way  the  1 
where  the  hay  begins  or  ende,  or 
where  the  bathisg-place  iB — lends  a 
delightful  mysteiy  to   the   whole 
scene. 
Then  the  sea  —  fiir  an  in&Ulble 


1  is  sure  (do  what  you 
may)  to  lead  yon  there — eeems  Uiat 
night  to  you  more  sublime  and  awful 
than' ever:  its  waves,  ten  thousand 
abreast,  roll  in  with  a  long  moaning 
wash  of  foam,  race  up  to  your  feet, 
and  then  rush  ba^k  again  into  the 
deep.  Far  as  yon  can  see  them,  they 
roll  in  and  roll  out,  with  a  hope- 
lees  violence  and  a  despairing  rage. 
Tou  are  poetizing,  pernape,  as  you 
listen,  untired,  to  the  plunging  roar 
of  the  breakers  along  the  shore,  when 
a  voice  through  the  twilight  says-^ 
'  Shall  yon  want  a  bathing  ms«hine 
to-morrow  moining,  air?' 


There  is  a  charm  in  the  first  night 
at  the  sea-side  even  in  the  bald, 
dreary  lodging-house  drawing-room, 
whose  loose  carpet  the  sea  air, 
through  the  open  window,  every 
moment  flaps  up.  There  is  a  charm 
even  in  the  portrait  of  the  landlady's 
Gist  husband,  in  sable  profile,  that 
flutters  on  the  wall.  There  is  a 
charm  ineffiible  even  in  the  shrimps 
for  tea,  and  in  the  distant  moan  of 
the  eea,  that  at  a  distance  sounds  not 
unlike  the  roar  of  Piccadilly  heard 
&om  some  qniet  nook  in  Hyde  iWk. 

The  first  bath  the  morning  after 
arrival  at  a  sea-side  place  is  espe- 
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ciallydelightfdl.  Yon  dress  rudely, 
and  ramble  out,  half  snlky,  half 
pleased. 

Howeyer  early  it  is,  tha  snn,  that 
inde&tigable  early  riser,  seems  to 
have  been  up  honrs  before.  The 
gulls  are  blowing  about  like  white 
blossoms  over  the  sea;  high  up  over 
the  barley  fields  on  die  chalk  clifQs 
the  larks  are  singing  their  morning 
hymn  (old^version)  in  their  gleesome, 
untiring  way.  The  sea  is  half  golden, 
half  laughing,  glittering]  green,  and 
in  the  &r  distance  it  stretches  away 
in  a  band  of  sapphire. 

The  hooded  boxes,  called  bathing 
machines,  are  already  on  the  move. 
Three  are  wallowing  out  at  sea,  and 
their  inmates  I  can  see  bobbing  and 
splashing  and  striking  out  five  hun- 
dred yards  away.  Two  more  have 
amphibious  horses  harnessed  to 
them,  and  are  being  driven  out  sea- 
ward. The  others  are  still  high  and 
dry,  the  fine  sand  half  way  up  their 
wheels,  their  drivers  talking  toge- 
ther, as  they  sit  on  the  steps  count- 
ing out  bathing  towels. 

You  select  your  machine,  you  run 
up  the  steps.  Lock  the  door  close. 
The  horse  is  put,  and  you  hear  the 
chains  of  his  harness  jingle,  and  the 
shout  as  the  driver  mounts  to  his 
seat  Presently  the  machine  lifts, 
and  jolts,  and  topples  on— a  splash 
— ^the  wheels  are  in  the  water,  and 
now  the  waves  lap  and  flap  against 
the  steps.  The  horse  is  imhooked, 
and  tnunples  backwards  past  the 
window.  There  is  a  silence — ^youare 
alone  out  at  sea,  and  the  waves  race 
and  leap  up  under  the  hood,  as  if 
longing  to  get  at  you. 

I  hang  up  my  dothes  on  nails.  I 
tread  ^veringly  over  the  sodden 
carpet  and  the  gritty  floor.  I  undo 
the  door,  and  look  out  under  the  ca- 
vern roof  of  the  hood.  What  a  mere 
little  plummet  of  flesh  I  seem  to  be, 
to  be  let  down  by  that  briny  rope 
into  the  green  fskthoms  of  that  vast 
and  seething  sea !  I  descend  like  a 
frightened  diver.  That  moment  a 
br^er  tears  in  under  the  hood,  and 
Hcks  me  off  the  steps.  It  treats  me 
as  it  would  treat  a  fi^erman's  float 
on  a  yard  of  sea-weed,  or  the  wreck 
of  a  man-of-war,  or  anything  great  or 
small  that  is  at  its  mercy.  I  battle 
with  that  dread  shapeless  monster, 


and  fight  my  way  out  beyond  the 
hood.  There  are  the  clifGs,  white  in 
the  sunUght,  and  out  seaward  the 
horizon  stretches  in  a  line  of  trem- 
bling silver.  I  still,  when  the  breaker 
passes,  feel  the  sand  soft  under  my 
fee1>— soft  pillow  for  many  a  poor 
dead  seaman's  head,  soft  rest  for 
dead  seaman's  buried  gold  and  trea- 
sure. I  wade  out  to^^irds  the  wave 
I  see  spreading  along  towards  me. 
It  buffets  me— it  tramples  on  me — 
its  froth  pours  over  me  in  a  wash  as 
of  lather.  Suddenly  I  feel  the  blood 
rush  to  my  heart— I  am  out  of  my 
depth,  and  I  cannot  swim.  What  if 
I  am  carried  out  to  sea!  I  strike 
homeward,  and  feel  I  am  getting 
nearer  and  nearer.  Hurrah! — I(»tch 
at  the  hood  of  the  machine,  and  am 
landed. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  am  at  the 
open  window  of  a  house  in  the  Ma- 
rme  Parade,  in  a  pleasant  glow  from 
bathing,  and  at  breakfeist.  The  damp 
sheet  of  the '  Times/  (half  an  acre  of 
news)  lies  before  me.  I  am  shelling 
shrimps,  and  sipping  my  t^.  Every 
now  and  then  I  take  a  look  out  ai 
window.  I  am  supremely  happy :  I 
feel  I  have  earned  my  break&jsi 

Now,  a  stripling  in  a  straw-hat 
and  blue  riband,  with  a  telescope 
imder  his  dexter  arm,  paces  by  on 
his  way  to  the  pier,  and  a  pretty 
sister  in  a  round  hat  with  him ;  or 
some  children  come  by  with  dank 
hair,  fresh  from  bathing ;  or  the  two 
old  maids  next  door  come  in  from 
their  morning  walk;  or  Captain 
Spicer  shouts  up  to  me  to  know  if  I 
would  like  a  stroll  when  I  have  done 
'grubbing,'  as  he  rather  roughly 
calls  it;  and  in  the  distance  beyond, 
where  the  signal-flag  flows  crimson, 
I  see  boats,  and  white  and  orange 
sails,  dimimiahing  in  the  distance^  till 
they  become  mere  gray  specks. 

After  break£Eifit  you  can  go  knock- 
ing about  the  red  and  white  balls  on 
the  green  cloth  of  the  billiard-table 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Parade;  or, 
after  a  walk  along  the  cli&  inland, 
go  and  practise  archery  at  those 
helpless  stuffed  soldiers  on  the 
beach ;  or  go  and  take  a  chair,  and 
get  a  book,  and  read  and  stare  at  the 
sea  alternately.  But  the  walk  on 
the  cliff  is  best;  for  there  the  wild 
flowers  nod  in  tiie  chalk  clefts,  and 
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yon  can  lie  in  the  clover  fields, 
and  &11  asleep  in  lazy  beatitude  bb 
the  lark  lisea  singing  over  ;onr 
head,  its  innocent  mneio  incorpo- 
nriing  itself  delidonsfy  vith  youx 

Or  yoa  can  call  on  Mis.  Fiiz  Jones, 
anil  offer  to  take  the  young  ladies 
ont  for  a  sail.  Ura.  F.  J.  aoceptB 
jonr  polite  offbr  with  readiness.  The 
'  gills '  appear  in  charming  bate,  witJi 
little  black  cockades  just  in  fix)nt  of 
them,  and  parasols  that  resemble 
large  tulips.  They  have  tried  to 
make  tfaemsBlvee  ngly  with  bine 
'  nglies,'  bat  they  have  totally  &iled. 

Wa  Bie  going  oat  as  &r  as  the 
Oalloper  Sajid.  The  wind  catches 
the  sail,  and  strains  it  tight  We 
ttip  and  nHm  over  the  sea,  and  the 
ddeet  Misa  Fitz  Jones — Misa  Dors 
Fitz  Jones— volonteers  a  song  about 
'  'Tis  twilight  on  the  wave,  dear,' 
vhich  the  boatman  seems  to  be  en- 
laptnied  at ;  and  so  am  I,  only  that 
it  blows  rather  &«Bh,  and  I  am  not 
mooh  acoostomefl  to  a  leaping  sea, 
and  the  water  comes  in  our  boat  jost 
a  httle.  We  drive  so  bst,  that  the 
boat  qoite  dips  down  on  the  one 
side,  as  if  it  vras  trying  to  drown  it^ 
self,  ^rtiich  makes  me  nervons ;  and 
the  Hisses  Fitz  Jtmea  oli^  toge- 
ther like  the  brides  of  Venice;  and 
all  the  way  home  (with  no  wind  and 
dead  rowing)  the  wat^man  enter- 
tains tiB  with  smuggling  stories,  and 
salvage  stories,  that  extort  interjeo- 
tions  &om  the  Misses  Fitz-Jones. 

Nov  there  is  an  nuehipping  of 
oars,  a  fiirling  of  sails,  as  we  wm 
along  the  mosey  angle  of  the  pier. 


and  are  home  a^ain.  I  hear  the  ling 

of  the  shipwrights'  hanuners — we 
drive  in  among  the  fleet  of  boats. 

Socially,  Dippington— for  it  is  Dip- 
pington  I  have  been  all  the  time 
snrreptitionsly  sketching  —  is  not 
lively.  There  is  the  eternal  raffle, 
with  the  prizes  more  disappointing 
than  the  blanks;  the  readmg  room, 
with  every  work  bnt  the  one  yoa 
want;  but, after  all,  the  sea, and  not 
the  land,  is  what  we  oome  to  Dip- 
pington for. 

.  It  is  onr  daty  to  dt  on  the  sands, 
and,  like  so  many  sham  Wing  Ca- 
nutes, to  watch  thevrares  roll  in  and 
ont 

It  is  the  worthy  citizens  in  the<j^ 
gagi  drees,  the  extraordinary  sbaw 
hats,  and  Uie  bnff  slippera  wo  ocmie 
to  study;  it  is  the  good-nattued 
wives  who  collect  shells  and  eeor 
weed ;  the  children  who  bnild  sand- 
castles,  uid  dig  little  puddle  graves 
for  soft  little  crabs,  whose  honest 
pleasure  we  come  to  share  in. 

And  long  may  the  Seasidina  at- 
tacks ooniiune  to  prevail  in  August 
with  their  nsnal  virulence,  if  they 
give  to  tried,  brain-wearied  people 
a  few  weeks  of  pore  air  and  repose 
— of  rest  from  the  giinding  roar  of 
London — of  rest  from  m(mey-gmb- 
biog  and  mshing  to  and  fro — frtsn 
feverish  desk-work'  and  mill-hcose 
rotation  in  Botten  Bow ;  and  all  we 
wish  is  to  meet  some  of  the  readen 
of  Hub  article  a  week  or  two  hence 
on  Byde  Pier,  or  on  the  Castle  Hill 
at  Scarborot^h,  or  on  the  beach  at 
Dippington,  enjoying  theii  '  obange 
c^au.' 
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9i  Cale. 


CHAPTEB  L 


THEBE  was  qnite  an  ezcitement 
and  an  air  of  something  being 
about  to  happen  in  the  nsoally  stag- 
nant town  of  Clayton.  There  were 
groups  of  two,  three,  and  four  stand- 
ing about  in  the  generally  deserted 
street  Mr.  Slazigroom,  solicitor 
No,  I,  who  lived  in  a  large  house 
standing  in  its  own  secluded  and 
rather  damp  grounds,  on  this  es- 
pecial afternoon  stopped  to  Bbsike 
hands  with  the  daugnters  of  soli- 
citor No.  2  (who  had  to  struggle 
hard  to  keep  the  roof  of  a  modest 
small  red  brick  tenement  oyer  his 
head)  instead  of  passing  witii  his 
customary  crushingly  condescending 
bow.  In  the  open  square  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,  around  whose 
ed^  all  the  'best  houses'  stood,  the 
chief  members  of  the  female  popu- 
lation were  disporting  themselyes 
airily  in  summer  gannents  of  the 
latest  fashion  from  London.  The 
wife  of  the  insx)ecting  commander 
of  the  coast-guard  district,  tiie 
slightly  faded  but  remarkably  ele- 
gant Mrs.  Jackson  herself,  whose 
claims  to  superiority  would  have 
been  undoubted  had  it  not  been  for 
the  dif&culty  she  occasionally  la- 
boured under  about  the  correct  dis- 
tribution of  her  H's— this  lady,  who 
would  have  loved  to  rule  the  whole 
town  as  she  ruled  the  small  naval 
hero  her  husband,  who  was  in  his 
torn  a  terror  to  the  neighbourhood, 
through  his  peculiar  method  of 
driving  the  two  'regulation  horses' 
government  allowed  him— this  lady, 
I  repeat,  on  this  day  of  marvels,  was 
seen  to  give  her  hand  in  a  cordial 
and  fidendly  manner  to  Mrs.  Jones, 
the  wife  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
station,  whom,  up  to  this  auspicious 
day,  she  had  always  (at  all  events  in 
public)  kept  at  a  distance.  The 
surgeon's  wife,  whose  &ther  had 
been  a  gentleman  fieomer,  forgot  to 
flout  the  rival  surgeon's  wife,  who 
had  come  a  stranger  to  the  place, 
and  who  had  been  unable  to  state 


precisely  what  her  father  had  been. 
Every  one  seemed  eager,  anxiously 
happy,  and  slightly  bewildered ;  and 
what  it  was  all  about  shall  now  be 
told. 

Just-  inside  the  turnpike  gate 
which  gave  admittance  to  the  town 
on  the  east,  stood  enclosed  by  high 
brick  walls  and  secured  firom  intru- 
sion by  massive  doors,  bolted,  barred, 
and  bound  with  iron,  a  large,  square, 
substantial  mansion.  This  was  the 
rectory;  and  for  many  years  ibe 
rectory  had  kept  watch  and  frown- 
ing Mnxd  over  that  portion  of  the 
town,  empty  and  deserted ;  for  the 
shephexd  of  the  flock  at  Clayton  had 
been  on  the  Continent  for  twdve 
years,  and  no  curate  was  permitted 
to  occupy  his  house. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Fierson,  some 
thiriy  years  before  the  time  my  story 
opens,  had  been  a  rich  young  clergy- 
man. The  living  of  Clayton  was  in 
his  fismily,  so  he  came  to  the  income 
it  brought  him  without  incum- 
brances of  any  kind.  He  had  an 
established  place  amongst  the  mag- 
nates of  the  ooxmty  in  right  of  Ms 
profession,  position,  social  qualities, 
and  wealth.  And  soon  the  tie  be- 
came stronger;  for  he  married  Miss 
Marchmont,  the  daughter  of  the 
oldest,  poorest,  and  proudest  baronet 
in  the  county. 

For  some  years  fdl  had  gone  merry 
as  a  marriage  bell  with  the  £ev» 
Thomas  and  his  aristocratic  brida 
The  lady  was  seen  on  Sundays  by 
her  husband's  admiring  congrega- 
tion stepping  daintily  out  of  her 
carriage  and  along  the  aisle  to  her 
curtained  pew ;  and  occasionally,  if 
any  one  was  ill,  and  did  not  live  in 
too  small  an  alley  for  her  pony- 
chaise  to  conv^  her  to  tibe  door, 
she  would  drive  up,  and  leave  for 
the  sufferer  a  basket  of  beautifully- 
arranged  froit  and  flowers.  Tlus 
was  {dl  that  was  known  about  her, 
and  no  one  can  affect  to  consider  it 
aught  but  good  as  fiur  as  it  goes. 
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In  the  course  of  years,  four  daugh- 
ters stepped  along  with  her  up  the 
aisle— reugious  little  ladies,  thought 
the  people,  for  the  youthful  damsels 
looked  not  either  to  the  right  or 
left.  But  when  the  two  eldest  of 
these  young  ladies  were  grown  up, 
and  got  invited  to  the  houses  of 
some. of  their  father's  parishioners, 
and  would  not  go ;  and  when  the 
surgeons,  and  solicitors,  and  wealthy 
merchants  of  Clayton  found  that 
their  daughters  did  not  get  invited 
in  their  turn  to  participate  in  the 
many  festivities  that  were  going  on 
at  the  rectory,  the  whole  Pierson 
family  were  pronounced '  abominably 
proud,'  and  disliked  with  a  heartiness 
that  only  people  bent  on  pursuing 
the  even  tenour  of  their  way,  regard- 
less of  the  attempts  of  others  to 
thrust  intimacies  upon  them,  can 
experience.  This  being  the  state  of 
afnire  at  Clayton,  smaU  sympathy 
was  felt  or  expressed  by  the  in- 
habitants thereof  when  one  fine  day 
the  &ct  cropped  out  of  the  Bev. 
Thomas  Pierson  having  got  into 
such  difficulties  that  a  lengthened 
residence  abroad  would  alone  set 
him  straight  with  the  world  again. 
He  wrought,  to  be  sure,  a  little  on 
the  heaits  of  his  female  auditors  by 
the  touching  allusion  he  made  in  his 
farewell  sermon  to  those  'sons  of 
mammon  and  unrighteousness  who 
were  distressing  him  and  those  in- 
nocent ones  who  were  dependent  on 
him.'  Two  or  three  ladies  resolved 
to  call  at  the  rectory  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  attempt  to  see  and  console 
Mrs.  Pierson  (she  was  a  Marchmont 
after  sJl)  in  her  sorrow.  In  these 
days  of  her  humility  she  might 
come  down  firom  her  high  estate 
and  be  friendly  with  them,  and  then 
they  could  speak  of  her  afterwards 
to  tiieir  friends  as  '  dear  Mrs.  Pier- 
son,' and  say,  'how  they  missed  her.' 
But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  follow- 
ing day  Clayton  was  shaken  to  the 
centre  of  its  being  by  a  travelling 
carriage  aud  four  dashing  out  of  the 
rectory  grounds,  conteuning  Mrs. 
Pierson  and  three  of  her  daughters, 
and  laden  with  trunks.  Later  in 
the  day,  a  fly  from  the  principal  inn 
conveyed  away  the  rector  and  the 
fourth  Miss  Pierson;  and  in  the 
evening  the  most  distinguished  in- 


habitants of  the  town  received  notes 
of  farewell,  with  the  Pierson  crest 
on  the  paper  and  envelopes.  And 
then  no  more  wha  heard  about  them 
in  Clayton  for  twelve  years.  But 
now  a  rumour,  which  had  heea 
vague  and  undefined  at  first,  had 
gatiiered  form  and  substance,  and 
tiie  report  that  '  the  Piersons  were 
coming  home  again '  was  an  authen- 
tic one ;  more  than  this,  their  return 
was  not  a  thing  of  the  fiur-off  future, 
they  were  coming  home  to-night 
Even  as  one  made  this  announce- 
ment to  the  other  as  they  met  and 
conversed  in  the  open  square  it  be- 
came an  accomplished  fact;  car- 
riages full  of  ladies  and  luggage 
passed  them  on  their  way  from  i£e 
recently-erected  railway  station  to 
the  rectory ;  and,  peering  anxiously 
into  the  last  of  these,  the  gratified 
inhabitants  of  Clayton  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  the  head  of  their  re- 
vered rector  rising  above  surging 
waves  of  crinolina 

The  Piersons  had  been  absent  for 
twelve  years,  pursuing  their  plan  of 
retrenchment;  and  how  had  it  an- 
swered? It  was  difficult  to  discover, 
so  difficult  that  it  baffled  the  cu- 
riosity of  Clayton  entirely.  The 
'county,'  their  'own  set,'  might 
know,  but  the  '  town '  remained,  to 
its  sorrow,  in  ignorance.  The  ladies 
of  the  place  made  friendly  calls  as 
soon  as  the^  could  reasonably  sup- 
pose the  Piersons  had  had  time  to 
shake  into  something  like  order,  but 
they  met  with  a  strictiy  parochial 
reception,  and  found  out  nothing 
save  that  the  rectory  drawing-room 
was  furnished  almost  exclusively 
witii  what  looked  like  the  young 
ladies'  handiwork.  The  table-cloths 
bad  painted  velvet  borders,  the 
chairs,  sofas,  curtain  borders,  were 
all  of  wool  work;  and  'all  this/ 
said  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  naval  com- 
mander's wife,  who  had  lived  in  a 
garrison  in  her  early  days,  and  been 
accustomed  to  see  old  boxes  appear 
to  the  uninitiated  as  elegant  otto- 
mans through  a  little  sleight-of- 
hand,  'all  this  looked  like  making 
the  best  of  nothing.'  One  thing 
seemed  certain— if  the  Piersons  were 
just  as  poor  as  when  they  left,  they 
were  not  one  whit  less  proud. 

The  eldest  Miss  Pierson's  reputa- 
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tion  had  preceded  her;  she  was  a 
great  beauiy.  The  name  of  those 
foreign  princelings  and  noblemen 
who  had  sought  the  hand  of  the 
lovely  Englishwoman  was  legion ;  so 
at  least  said  report :  the  only  wonder 
was  that,  as  all  these  aspirants  had 
been  so  unexceptionable,  she  should 
have  returned  to  Clayton  'Miss 
Fierson.' 

Lucy  Pierson  was  unquestionably 
a  loYely  woman,  for  '  girlhood '  had 
passed  with  her ;  a  r^y  beautiful 
woman  of  thirty,  with  every  charm 
unimpaired.  The  soft,  clear,  pale 
brunette  line  of  her  &ce  was  as 
purely  delicate  as  ever  it  had  been 
m  her  earhest  youth;  the  smooth 
brow  was  as  unwrinkled,  the  deep 
lids,  shading  eyes  of  the  darkest 
hazel,  were  as  freshly  full.  And  if 
Time,  laden  as  his  wings  had  been 
with  many  disappointments,  firaught 
as  he  had  been  with  many  '  forlorn 
hopes,'  had  been  kind  to  the  feuse,  so 
had  he  been  in  an  equal  degree  to 
the  form,  of  my  heroine.  She  was 
still  the  perfection  of  symmetry: 
with  the  easy  elasticiiy  of  youth  she 
combined  the  rounded  polished  grace 
of  movement  as  well  as  of  limb  of 
maturer  years.  Her  fsice  was  very 
SDoall,  of  a  perfect  oval,  and  as 
charming  in  expression  as  it  was  in 
feature.  For  almost  any  other  £Ace, 
the  brow,  exquisite  as  it  was,  would 
have  been  too  low,  but  not  so  in 
this ;  none  oiher,  indeed,  would  have 
so  well  suited  those  rounded  cheeks 
and  that  httle  chiselled  nos&  Her 
mouth  was  not  of  the  fidl,  passionate 
order  of  beauty;  never  a  marble 
mouth  was  carved  more  coldly  dear 
than  hers.  Statue-like  as  her  love- 
liness was,  Lucy  had  not  the  severe 
unsympathetic  manner  which  usu- 
ally accompanies  it;  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  ihe  wmning  charm  which  sur- 
rounded her  as  a  cloud  was  quite  as 
attributable  to  the  pleasing  grace  of 
her  manner  as  to  her  wonderful 
beauty.  And  with  all  this,  she  had 
come  back,  after  a  lengthened  lesi- 
dence  abroad,  to  dreary  Clayton^ 
*  Miss  Fierson '  stilL 

Beautiful  Lupy  Pierson  had  come 
back  to  Cla^n  as  lovely  as  ever, 
and  most  wmningly  did  she  receive 
and  endeavour  to  entertain  those 
ladies  of  the  place  who  called  to 
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make  them  welcome;  but  not  the 
less  did  she  dislike  the  place,  despise 
the  people,  and  determme  to  change 
her  position  as  soon  as  opportunity 
offered.  Of  the  three  younger  sisters 
I  have  Uttle  or  nothing  to  say ;  they 
were  quite  as  proud,  and  fieur  less 
pretty  than  then:  sister  Lucy,  and 
were  comparatively  very  uninterest- 
ing. But  they  were  amiable  girls, 
and  were  quite  aware  that  it  would 
ill  become  them  to  think  of  marrying 
until  Lucy  was  disposed  of  entirely 
to  her  satisflEustion.  Clayton  was  not 
the  best  place  in  the  world  to  bring 
marriageable  daughters  to.  The 
great  people  th^  had  known  pre- 
vious to  going  on  the  Continent  to 
retrench  had  died  off,  and  their  sons 
and  daughters  reigned  in  their  stead, 
and  these  had  forgotten  the  Fiersons, 
or,  if  they  had  not  forgotten,  did  not 
care  anything  about  them.  The 
present  Marchmont  baronet  was  only 
a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Fierson's,  and  he 
first  affected  to  be  unconscious  of 
their  existence,  and  then,  when  they 
impressed  it  upon  him,  to  be  per- 
fectly indifferent  about  it.  Their 
connection  with  the  Marchmont  ba- 
ronetoy  would  only- serve  them  now 
to  talk  about.  The  Fierson  fiunily 
looked  around  them,  and  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  desolation  on 
every  side,  and  then  they  turned 
their  eyes  on  and  looked  at  the  town, 
and  bdiold  there  was  a  break  in  the 
clouds. 

About  a  mile  from  Clayton  stood 
a  pretty  house— pretty  despite  its 
having  a  rustic  porch  on  the  west, 
and  a  verandah  supported  by  some 
pillars  on  the  south.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  sort  of  littie  park  (they 
called  it  a '  car '  in  that  county),  well 
studded  with  trees,  and  of  sufficient 
extent  to  prevent  the  two  littie 
lodges  which  stood  at  the  extreme 
ends  looking  ridiculous.  This  house, 
and  the  six  hundred  acres  which  lay 
around  it,  was  occupied  by  a  gentie- 
man  of  the  name  m  Hunsdon,  who 
held  the  property  from  the  greatest 
nobleman  aaid  landowner  in  i^e 
county,  the  Earl  of  Waroester. 

Mr.  Hunsdon  was  a  tenant-fiunner, 
but  essentially  a  gentieman-fimner. 
Not  only  had  he  a  larger  and  more 
costiy  stud  than  his  titled  landlord, 
not  only  was  his  dog-cart  tiie  best 
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built,  his  mail-pbaeton  the  hand- 
fiomest,  and  his  disners  and  hunt- 
break&fitB  the  best  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  equal  to  any  tibat 
oonld  be  given  in  any  neigbbonr- 
hood,  bnt  he  was  himself  a  well- 
educated,  refined,  handsome  yonng 
man.  Added  to  all  this,  he  was 
very  wealthy. 

For  three  months  after  their  retom 
the  Fiersons  steadily  ignored  Mr. 
Hnnsdon  and  his  politeness.  Shortly 
after  their  advent  he  had  called  upon 
them;  but  the  ladies  of  the  fiouily 
had  merely  bowed  to  him,  and  the 
rector  had  treated  him  with  that 
elaborate  civility  one  bestows  upon 
people  who  have  put  themselves  into 
ibe  Mse  position  of  coming  when 
one  does  not  want  them.  Mr.  Huns- 
don  raged  inwardly,  and  nearly  broke 
the  heart  of  his  high-mettled  horse, 
as  he  rode  away  that  day,  as  he  re- 
ilected  on  how  he  had  been  made  to 
feel  that  they  imagined  him  im- 
measurably their  inferior.  His  rage 
was  principally  directed  against 
Lucy;  not  that  Miss  Pierson  had 
sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful  above 
her  fellows,  but  her  beauty  rendered 
Aer  pride  more  intolerable  to  him 
than  that  of  the  others.  He  spoke 
very  hardly  of  her  to  himself,  and 
said  to  one  or  two  of  his  Mends  that 
[^  '  was  just  the  kind  of  woman  he 
detested;'  nevertheless  he  thought 
a  great  deal  about  the  visit  he 
had  paid  the  Piersons  in  a  weak 
moment,  and  chafed  sorely  under 
the  nonchalance  with  which  this  type 
of  'tiie  woman  he  detested'  had 
treated  him. 

Now  after  the  Piersons  had  taken 
that  look  around  over  their  own 
'order'  which,  as  I  said,  showed 
them  nothing  but  desolation,  they 
held  a  councQ,  and  decided  that  it 
was  their  'du^'  to  mix  more  with 
the  townspeople  and  the  immediate 
neighbourbood.  They  would  still 
be  king,  queen,  and  princesses ;  but 
condescending  ones.  It  was  high 
time  to  do  something;  Lucy  was 
thirty ;  the  others  were  not  standing 
still,  folly  aware  as  they  were  of  their 
elder  sister's  superior  claims.  On 
the  horizon  of  their  own  world  there 
loomed  no  prospect  of  a  son-in-law ; 
it  was  high  time  to  do  something; 
and  no  sooner  did  they  recognize 


this  neoessify  than  thoy  did  it 
They  called  a£bbly  on  eveiybody 
who  had  eligible  aoquaintauoes,  and 
Mr.  Pierson  sent  out  invitations  for 
a  dinner-parly,  Mr.  Hunsdon  being 
one  of  the  earliest  asked. 

'  How  he  had  mistaken  that  girl !' 
he  said  to  himself,  after  that  dinner 
at  which  Lucy  had  flirted  at  him  so 
cleverly  that  he  had  thought  her 
reserved,  and  had  prided  himself  on 
the  skill  he  must  have  evinced  to 
draw  her  oui  'With  such  a  mind, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  manner,  it  was 
a  small  wonder  that  no  man  had 
been  found  worthy  of  her  yet,'  he 
thought  Li  her  matchless  presenoe 
the  handsome  young  man,  who  was 
usually  so  thoroughly  self-assured, 
felt  humbled,  diffident,  nervous;  but 
Lucy  was  very  kind,  nay,  more,  most 
encouraging.  He  was  not  a  coxcomb, 
but  he  began  to  dream  of  this  peer- 
less soomer  of  foreini  princes  and 
others  as  his  wife.  Me  was  dazzled, 
enchanted,  very  much  in  love.  Lucy 
thought  of  what  she  had  heard  were 
his  prospects  (in  a  year  or  two  he 
WHS  to  come  into  possession  of  an 
estate  his  fieither  had  just  purchased)  * 
she  thought  of  the  many  comforts  and 
Inxnries  his  wealth  would  enable 
her  to  enjoy,  of  the  struggle  life  at 
the  rectory  was,  of  her  own  thirty 
years,  and  of  the  microscopic  chances 
that  were  in  ^vour  of  anything 
better  offering.  Hunsdon  was  gentle- 
manly, sufficiently  clever,  remark- 
ably handsome,  and  his  being  very 
much  younger  than  herself  would  hd 
her  excuse  to  the  few  grand  ac- 
quaintances, who  might  trouble  their 
heads  about  it,  for  her  having  been 
flattered  into  the  match. 

She  told  him  she '  adored  a  counti^ 
life,  admired  cows,  and  thought  his 
place,  Bexley  Grange,  the  prettiest 
m  the  neighbourhood.'  He  doubted 
her  as  regarded  a  liking  for  the 
country  life,  totally  disbelieved  her 
about  the  cows,  and  knew  very  well 
that  the  Grange,  though  a  pretty 
place  enough,  was  far  from  oeing 
the  prettiest  in  the  neighbourhood. 
But  he  saw  that  she  wanted  to  please 
him,  and  that  was  all  he  cared  about. 
He  was  a  thorough  gentleman,  and 
meant  the  love  he  looked ;  and  of  this 
Lucy  felt  so  well  assured  that  she 
began  considering  how  many  dreeseB 
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she  would  want  to  stari;  with  as 
Mis.  Hnnsdon,  and  what  their  colour 
should  be.  And  he  looked  mto  the 
refined  and  beautiful  &oe  of  the  lady, 
and  thought  how  far  superior  she 
was  to  the  mortals  by  whom  he  had 
been  hitherto  smiled  upon,  who  had 
doubtless  had  a  keen  eye  to  what 
he  possessed.  And  so  for  a  few 
weeks  all  went  on  smilingly  under 
the  glorious  summer  sun,  and  Mr. 
Hunsdon  strongly  constrained  him- 
self not  to  he  precipitate  and  so 
alarm  the  sensitive  dehcacy  of  the 
queen  of  his  soul.  Many  times  during 
tiieee  summer  days  the  rich,  happy 
young  tenant  at  the  Grange  had  me 
honour  and  felicity  of  entertaining 
the  Bey.  Thomas  Pierson  and  a 
party  of  his  hungry  Mends  at  sump- 
tuous luncheons,  at  which  the  heart 
of  the  worthy  rector  was  gladdened 
by  the  free  flow  of  that  wine  of  the 
south  which  he  well  loved;  and 
the  lovely  Lucy  was  good  enough  to 
go  and  eat  his  peaches,  and  the 
lovely  Lucy's  mamma  was  good 
enough  to  accept  as  much  cream 
and  butter  as  he  liked  to  send  her, 
and  to  be  gracious  and  merciM 
generally  to  the  young  man;  and 
Mr.  Hunsdon's  favourite  mare  began 
to  loathe  her  life  now  that  so  many 
hours  of  it  were  spent  in  the  damp, 
fasty,  cheerless  stables  of  Clayton 
Bectory.  And  just  as  Mr.  Hunsdon 
had  completed  sundry  arrangements 
he  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  Viinn 
to  make  before  proposing  to  this 
granddaughter  of  the  Marohmonts, 
a  little  cloud  arose. 

I  have  said  that  the  largest  land- 
owner in  the  county  was  the  Earl  of 
Warcester.  His  principal  estate  lay 
near  to  Clayton,  and  being  a  great 
agriculturist  here,  he  had  a  model 
Bum,  with  elegant  pillars  supporting 
his  cowHsheds,  ana  marble  mangers, 
and  glass  milk-pans,  and  little  paths 
leading  from  one  buUding  to  another 
all  done  out  into  beautiml  patterns 
with  htUe  pieces  of  red  brick,  white 
flag,  and  gray  slate. 

The  gentleman  who  managed  this 
model  farm  was  the  earl's  lawyer 
and  agent  for  all  the  estates  he 
possessed  in  the  county,  and  as  this 
did  not  afford  him  fall  occupation, 
he  took  young  men,  who  had  nothing 
else  to  do  and  hiad  not  made  up 


their  minds  what  path  in  life  they 
should  eventually  pursue,  into  hiB 
house  as  fimning  pupils.  Two  new 
ones  arrived  early  in  September. 
Clayton  was  only  a  mile  or  ^o  from 
the  model  &rm.  They  had  nothing 
to  do.  One,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Newman, 
was  the  younger  brother  of  an  earl; 
the  other,  Mr.  Lewis,  was  the  only 
son  of  a  rich  commoner.  They  were 
very  young  (neither  of  them  had 
seen  two-and-twenty  summers),  very 
idle,  and  very  much  given  to  de- 
spising every  one  around  them.  It 
chanced  that  thev  met  and  got  an 
introduction  to  the  Fiersons;  they 
heard  that  the  only  man  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  was  not  desirous 
of  cultivating  their  acquaintance 
(when  they  met  at  the  markets  th^ 
occasionally  honoured  with  their 
presence)  on  other  than  equal  terms, 
they  h^u^  that  this  man  was 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  Lucy, 
and  immediately  the  lofty  desire  of 
cutting  him  out  fired  their  noble 
minds.  Miss  Pierson  was  at  once 
alive  to  the  superior  advantages  they 
could  (either  of  them)  offer  her.  She 
was  fsi  kinder  to  them  than  she  had 
ever  been  to  Mr.  Hunsdon,  for  it  was 
a  greater  tax  on  toleration  even  to 
listen  to  them,  and  Mr.  Hunsdon 
found  himself  dropped  by  the  whole 
fiunily,  from  the  portiy,  bland  rector, 
who  had  grown  even  more  sleek  at 
those  frequent  luncheons  at  the 
Grange,  down  to  the  scrubby  littie 
boy  who  had  so  often  wounded  the 
heart  of  the  mare  by  leading  her 
away  to  the  bleak  stable.  In  the 
course  of  one  morning  call  at  the 
rectory,  Miss  Lucy  caused  the  waters 
of  mortification  to  overflow  his  soul. 
She '  condescended '  to  him  before  the 
two  boys  whom  she  had  made  his 
rivals ;  she  affected  to  endeavour  to 
suit  the  conversation  to  his  line  of 
life  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  with 
a  weary  air  she  turned  from  him 
and  reaUy  strove  to  talk  feshionable 
jargon  to  the  two  youthftd  members 
of  tiie  aristocracy  who  were  attempt- 
ing to  stare  Idi.  Hunsdon  into  a 
state  of  confosed  humility. 

I  have  stated  that  Mr.  Hunsdon 
was  no  coxcomb ;  more  than  this,  he 
was  no  fool.  In  the  short  half-hour, 
the  last  he  ever  spent  with  her,  he 
read  her  character  (or  want  of  it) 
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&r  more  clearly  than  he  had  done 
in  all  thofie  weeks  of  admiring  inter- 
course. He  saw  through  her  now — 
an  interested^  heartless  woman,  with 
a  keen  eye  to  the  main  chance  and 
the  &oe  an4  form  of  an  angel.  He 
read  her  thoroughly,  and  she  saw 
that  he  did  so,  and  feared  she  had 
gone  a  little  too  fiir  in  dissolving  his 
ulusion  ere  she  had  secured  another. 
She  knew  as  he  took  her  hand  for 
one  moment  in  his,  in  cold  faiiewell, 
that  it  was  all  over.  She  thought  of 
the  many  times  success  had  nearly 
crowned  her  hopes,  but  not  quite; 
she  thought  of  ner  thirty  years,  of 
life  at  Clayton,  and  she  sighed  as 
she  turned  to  the  richest  and  appa- 
rently the  easiest  to  beguile  of  the 
two  &rming  pupils,  Mr.  Lewis. 

He  was  not  an  enliyening  object  to 
contemplate;  a  very  tall,  slightly 
round-snouldered  young  man,  wil^ 
cold  gray  eyes,  a  smootii  pale  &ce, 
and  a  close-cropped,  bullet-shaped 
head.  His  feice  was  not  devoid  of 
expression;  a  profound  conviction 
was  stamped  there  in  insolently 
legible  characters  that  he  was  im- 
measurably superior  to  everybody 
else,  his  Mend  Newman  excepted. 
He  WHS  arrogant,'  conceited,  naif- 
educated  ;  but  such  as  he  was  Miss 
Pierson  intended  (dare  I  say.  so?) 
to  stalk  him.  Mi.  Newman  was 
simply  a  heavy  young  man  with  a 
rubicund  face.  Miss  Pierson  wasted 
few  thoughts  on  him,  for  he  had 
nothing  but  what  it  pleased  the  earl, 
his  brother,  to  allow  him ;  whereas 
Mr.  Lewis  hiad  nothing  between  him- 
self and  the  actual  possession  of 
great  wealth  save  a  w^  old  fieither, 
who  always  allowed  him  to  do  as  he 
liked,  and  whose  estates  were  strictly 
entailed  on  this  bullet-headed  son. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  the  more  eligible  of 
the  two,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Miss  Pier- 
son determined  to  ba 


CHAPTEB  n. 

It  was  astonishing,  considering 
how  haughtily  she  must  have  de- 
ported herself  to  the  foreign  princes 
and  nobles,  to  witness  how  assiduous 
Miss  Pierson  was  in  her  endeavours 
to  nlease  this  remarkably  plain 
Englidi  gentleman.    She  spared  no 


pains,  and  she  won,  or  nearly  won, 
the  day.  Mr.  Lewis  lost  his  head, 
and  forthwith  imagined  he  had  lost 
his  heart;  but  bemg  a  youth  of  a 
lethargic  temperament,  he  put  off 
asking  her  to  marry  him  '  b^use,' 
as  he  observed  to  his  friend,  'he 
knew  he  could  have  her  any  day.' 
And  in  the  meantime  he  contented 
himself  with  riding  in  to  call  on  her 
three  times  a  week ;  eating  the  top 
of  his  riding-whip  at  her  for  half  an 
hour,  and  calling  a  little  black  toy 
terrier  he  had  lately  purchased  for 
the  purpose  'Lucy.'  AU  this  was 
well,  but  the  whole  Pierson  fistmily 
felt  that  it  would  be  time  and  patience 
thrown  away  should  matters  rest 
here;  so  they  waited  anxiously  for 
his  next  step,  and  in  time  he  made 
it. 

The  one  subject  Mr.  Lewis  could 
enlarge  upon  was  riding,  and  on  this 
topic  he  had  discoursed  learnedly,  at 
great  length,  and  frequently  to  Miss 
Pierson,  who  knew  nothing  and 
cared  less  about  it,  but  who  had 
carefully  concealed  both  her  ^  igno- 
rance and  indifference.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  made  a  proposal;  not  the 
one  she  wanted,  but  one  that  under 
the  circumstances  required  almost 
as  delicate  treatment  He  proposed 
that  Miss  Pierson  should  nde  his 
mare  Sunbeam.  She  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  at  first  by  stating  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  for  her  to  ride 
with  him  alone — she  would  not  ven- 
ture upon  telling  this  admirer  of 
female  equestirianship  that  she  dis- 
liked and  dreaded  the  idea  of  mount- 
ing a  horse ;  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  make  him  folly  understand  that 
when  he  was  her  husband,  and  it 
would  not  matter  whether  he  was 
pleased  or  not.  But  on  this  unludcy 
occasion  Mr.  Lewis  showed  himself 
prolific  in  resource.  He  could  pro- 
vide a  very  tame  cob  for  her  iatner, 
who  could  then  accompany  tiiem. 
'  Newman  would  go  with  them,'  he 
added,  'so  her  fiither  wouldn't  be 
in  their  way.'  After  this,  what  could 
Lucy  do  but  improvise  a  habit  and 
profess  herself '  delighted?' 

The  day  came,  and  with  it  the 
mare,  the  cob,  and  the  two  gentle- 
men on  their  strong,  £9UBt  hunters. 
Miss  Pierson  stood  on  the  doorstep 
with  a  smile  in  her  eye  and  dire  un- 
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oerbuniy  inher  heart  as  to '  how  she 
was  to  get  up  on  that  horse's  hack/ 
in  the  first  place,  and  '  how  she  was 
to  stay  there/  in  the  second.  She 
looked  very  beautiful,  though,  and 
so  Mr.  Lewis  thought  as  he  drew 
off  his  glove  and  stood  ready  to 
lift  her  up. 

Lucy  approached  her  steed  pray- 
ing that  ne  would  unintentionally 
let  &11  some  hint  which  would  guide 
her  as  to '  what  she  should  do  next:' 
but  as  she  only  felt  and  did  not  look 
embarrassed,  Mr.  Lewis  remained  in 
happy  ignorance  of  her  uncertainty. 
Through  a  stroke  of  special  luck  she 
gave  hun  the  foot  she  ought  to  have 
giyen,  and  the  next  moment  she  was 
safdy  in  the  saddle.  'Now/  she 
thought,  triumphantly, '  as  the  horse 
is  so  quiet,  he  says,  the  worst  is 
over/  Alas!  her  miseries  had  but 
b^gun. 

A  complicated  mass  of  reins  was 
put  into  ner  hands,  and  seeing  she 
looked  slightly  bewildered,  Mr.  New- 
man Idndlj  suggested, '  Ah !  you've 
been  used  to  a  single  rein,  I  suppose.' 
IsaiBj smiled  at  him  and  said,  'Yes.' 

*  You'll  find  she  pulls  a  little/  ex- 
plained the  owner  of  the  mare;  'but 
if  you  give  her  her  head  she  will  be 
aU  light' 

Lucy  patted  Sunbeam's  neck,  and 
said, '  Of  course  she  would.' 

JGter  three  cavahers  were  mounted 
by  this  time,  and  with  a  nod  to  the 
anxious  group  who  were  ^watching 
her  from  the  drawing-room  window, 
Lucy  started  on  her  perilous  journey. 

All  seemed  to  be  going  on  weU. 
Sunbeam  stepped  along  daintily  in  a 
quiet  walk  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Lewis's 
horse.  Lucy  b^gan  to  think  riding 
'  very  easy  indeed.' 

'Do  you  like  trotting?'  asked 
Lewis,  as  they  turned  off  into  the 
high-road  beyond  the  turnpike  gate. 

*  Ye— s/  replied  Lucy. 

'  Gome  along/  he  said,  drawing  his 
own  reins  tighter  as  he  spoke.  In- 
stantly Lucy  felt  as  if  she  was  being 
cast  headlong  into  the  road,  and 
then  .the  mare  threw  her  head  up 
wildly. 

'Slacken  the  curb/  roared  Lewis. 
'She'll  be  over  with  you  I'  and  as 
he  forced  his  directions  by  seizing 
the  reins  himself,  she  came  safely 
out  of  the  first  little  difficulty  (which 


had  been  occasioned  by  her  having 
administered  a  series  of  jerks  with 
both  hands  to  the  bridle)  and  found 
herself  still  in  the  saddle. 

'Smibeam  pulls  a  little/  said  her 
owner,  with  a  reproachftd  cadence 
in  his  voice  that  rang  on  Miss  Pier- 
son's  heart  moumfally;  'but  you 
needn't  take  her  on  the  curb  like 
^uU,  Lucy ;  you  must  humour  her. 
The  more  you  pull  at  her  the  more 
she'll  pull  at  you,  and  if  you  tease 
her  too  much,  she'll  get  away.  Draw 
your  snaffle  tighter  when  we  start 
again,  and  only  let  her  feel  the  curb 
when  she  gets  too  &st.' 

These  were  excellent  directioiis,  no 
doubt,  but  a  slight  drawback  to  their 
answering  perfectly  existed  in  the 
fiict  of  Luc^s  not  knowing  which 
tooB  the  curb. 

'  When  you  once  get  into  her  way/ 
continued  Mr.  Lewis, '  you  will  say 
she's  the  finest  trotter. you  ever 
mounted.    Gome  along.' 

Lucy  grasped  her  reins  con- 
vulsively; Sunbeam's  head  came  up 
with  an  angry  toss ;  through  Lucy^ 
mind  darted  the  remembrance  of 
what  he  had  said  about  Sunbeam 
'  coming  over  with  her/  and  of  tibe 
necessi^  there  was  for  her  not  to 
'  bear  upon  something ' — she  wasn't 
clear  what.  She  let  the  reins  flap 
against  the  mare's  slender  neck,  am 
the  next  moment  her  agonized  pa- 
rent, who  was  suffering  much 
through  the  agency  of  the  cob,  saw 
his  daughter  fly  off  at  a  pace  that 
afterwards  entirely  baffled  his  at- 
tempts at  describing. 

'  She'll  bieak  her  neck  I'  screamed 
the  fftther  to  his  companion,  Mr. 
Newman. 

'  No,  no ;  she  won't  do  that/  re- 
pUed  that  gentleman;  'but  she  may 
bark  her  Imees.  I  fiemcy  thaf  s  what 
Lewis  is  most  a&aid  of.' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  gentlemeii 
were  alluding  to  diffeorent  subjects. 

The  road  was  straight  for  some 
distance,  and  then  it  took  a  sharp 
turn.  Mr.  Lewis  could  not  hope  to 
save  the  lady,  whom  he  perceived 
was  hanging  on  somewhere  about 
Sunbeam's  neck,  but  he  did  fondly 
hope,  by  striking  across  some  fields, 
to  intercept  his  mare  before  she 
received  any  injury.  The  hope^ 
moderate  as  it  was,  was  not  realized 
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At  the  torn  of  the  road  Miss  Fierson 
came  out  of  the  saddle^  and  was  de- 
posited upon  the  toif  lightly,  graoe- 
hjJlj,  and  tmhnrt;  bat,  alas!  when 
the  master  of  the  mare  contriyed, 
throng  some  yery  reckless  cross- 
conntry  riding,  to  stop  that  precious 
animal,  he  found  that  the  reins  had 
got  entangled  with  her  feet  and  had 
caused  her  to  £eJ1  and  seyerely  graze 
her  knees.  As  he  wiped  the  grayel 
off  poor  Bnnbeam's  wounds  he  re- 
solyed  that  a  lady  who  had  been  so 
nogurdlees  of  his  dearest  interests 
should  neyer  be  his  wife ;  and  when 
he  slowly  and  sulkily  rqjomed  the 
party,  leading  his  once  matchless 
'  &8t  trotter,'  Miss  Pierson  read  in 
his  countenance  that '  it  was  all  oyer 
in  that  quarter/ 

'  I  tell  you  what,  mamma,'  she 
said,  when  she  had  returned  home 
ignominiously  on  foot  about  an  hour 
iSter  she  had  started  apparently 
so  brayely,  '  I'll  tell  you  what, 
mamma—it's  no  use,  I  feel  sure  of 
that,  wasting  any  more  dinners  on 
those  dreadful  boys.  Lewis  would 
scarcely  speak  to  me  all  the  way 
home;  ana  though  I  told  him  my 
wrist  was  hurt  I  could  not  eyen 

C  sulky  sympathy  firam  him. 
ly,'  continued  the  young  lady, 
looking  at  her  swollen  hands, '  what 
I  haye  to  put  up  with  tries  me  too 
much.' 

'  And  so  beautiful  as  you  haye 
been  and  still  are,'  replied  her 
mother,  sadly ;  '  and  so  well  as  you 
might  haye  married,  Lucy !  Sow  is 
it?^ 

'  Because  I'ye  always  tried,  and 
haye  been  urged  by  you  to  try,  for 
"  something  better,"  mamma,'  an- 
swered Miss  Pierson,  scornfully. 

'Well,  neyer  mind,  dear,'  hur- 
riedly interposed  her  mother.  '  We 
will  see  about  being  ciyil  to  Mr. 
Himsdan  again.' 

'  I  don't  think  that  will  be  any 
use  now,'  said  Miss  Pierson.  And 
she  was  quite  right;  th^  tried  it, 
and  it  vxu  of  no  use. 

HeayUy  sped  by  the  days,  weeks, 
and  months  at  Clayton  Bectory. 
Those  who  only  saw  the  bland, 
hearty  rector  in  me  '  parish,'  where, 
being  a  beneyolent  man,  he  moyed 
about  like  a  great,  genial,  generous, 
florid  spirit  of  relief,  would  haye 


found  it  difficult  to  bring  the  pic- 
ture before  their  mind's  eye  of  imat 
he  endured  under  the  shadow  of  his 
own  roof-tree  and  on  the  sanctity  of 
his  own  heariiL  Poyeriy  and  pri- 
yation  and  a  constant  endeayour  to 
make  the  best  of  things  and  botii 
ends  meet  had  told  on  the  heallli, 
temper,  and  spirits  of  his  wife; 
when  she  was  not  actiyely  irritating 
she  was  passiyely  morose.  She  had 
borne  a  great  deal  uncomplainingly, 
to  her  credit,  be  it  said,  while  there 
remained  a  prospect  of  '  something 
better'  for  her  children;  but  the 
yision  of  this  '  something  better ' 
had  been  waxing  fidnter  and  more 
faint  of  late  years,  and  the  more 
eagerly  they  had  tried  to  grasp  it 
the  more  had  it  eluded  them ;  and 
thinking  sadly  of  what  would  be 
their  future,  full  of  great  loye  and 
fear  for  them,  she  rendered  their 
present  almost  unendurable  by  a 
constant  syston  of  neryous  'nag- 

Lucy,  the  bright,  beautifal  daugh- 
ter, of  whom  her  feither  had  been 
justly  so  proud,  was  fidling  into  the 
sere.  She,  too,  had  been  subiect  to 
trials  which  had  told  on  her  nealth, 
spirits,  temper,  and  at  last  on  her 
beauty.  She  had  nothing  to  look 
forwwd  to  but  a  life  of  monotony  at 
Clayton,  and  she  began  to  be  arid 
to  the  younger  sisters,  who,  neyer 
haying  enjoyed  such  sunshine  as 
had  fallen  to  her  lot,  bloomed  better 
under  the  present  bleak  aspect  of 
afiGairs.  She  felt,  too,  that  she  had 
been  ridiculous  in  that  matter  of  the 
ride  undertaken  at  peril  of  life  and 
hmb  under  Mr.  Lewis's  auspices, 
and  being  angry  with  herself  did 
not  increase  her  amiability  to  the 
rest  of  her  family.  This  being  the 
state  of  the  case,  Mr.  Pierson,  as 
was  natural,  hailed  the  arriyal  of  a 
brother  rector,  who  was  just  now 
appointed  to  ilie  liying  of  Alderly, 
the  next  parish  to  Clayton,  with  joy 
deep  and  unfeigned.  For  the  new 
rector,  Mr.  Farquharson,  was  a 
widower,  childless,  well  off,  and, 
report  said,  not  at  all  unwilling  to 
enter  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony 
a  second  time.  Mr.  Farquharson 
was  one  of  those  httle  roundabout 
men  with  fieit,  smiling  &ces  that  you 
meet  eyery  day;  he  was  hopelessly 
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mediocrB.  Mx.  Keraoii  matteied  im 
oonfldemad  to  hie  wife  that '  he  was  a 
prig.'  However,  neiUier  Time  nor 
iMcy  wonld  stand  still.  It  was  a 
temble  &11,  to  be  sare,  and  the 
pueots'  heuis  ached  as  thef  gftre 
flieir  consent,  thinking  't^  what 
might  have  been;'  bat  it  seemed  as 
if  snch  a  gacrifiae  was  to  be  omenm- 
mated,  for  whoi  the  plump  widower 
proposed  to  the  beaut;  ehe  accepted 
hjm,  and  the  marriage  was  arranged 
to  come  off  shortly. 
Xn  this  kind  of  stories  Uw  lovely 


heroine  nearly  always  ol&ods  the 
tenacioQS  dig^ty  of  her  orthodox 
loTer  at  a  ball :  this  nnfbrinnately 
WHS  the  case  with  Laoy.  The 
<^ceTB  who  were  garrisoned  in  the 
cathedral  town  of  the  connty  gave 
a  boll.  At  this  hall  appeared  for 
the  first  time  since  his  coming  to 
the  title  a  yonng  baronet.  Sir  Dighy 
Tilden.  Lucy's  charms  wrought 
powerfolly  on  ono  of  the  softest 
heurts  (and  heads)  erer  yonthfol 
baronet  owned.  The  still  exqui- 
sitely beautifiil  woman,  flashed  witli 


her  trimnph,  which  was 


nd  lOTe 


He  was  meek  and  long-soffbring, 
■od  came  to  her  the  next  day,  ofiei^ 
ing,  if  she  would  fulfil  her  pledge 
Mui  give  him  her  hand,  to  eay  no 
more  about  'that  conduct  of  hers 
last  n^t,  which  had '  (to  eay  the 
least  of  it)  '  been  so  vtay  paiijul  to 
him.'    She  ided  to  be  hraioarBble, 


true,  Mthful,  and  womanly  for  once, 
but  she  thought  of  some  sentences 
of  inore  than  admiration  which  had 
escaped  Sir  Dighy's  lips ;  she  thought 
of  hiB  request  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed to  call;  she  thongnt  of  bis 
TTjill  and  rent-roll,  his  title  and  po- 
sition ;  and  she  could  not  be  otiier 
than  true  to  herself  and  &lBe  to 
Uj.  Fazqahanon.     She  broke  the 
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chain  ih&t  boimd  her  to  the  clergj- 
man  and  waited  impatientily  for  th6 
appearance  of  the  baronet 

He  came  once,  and  only  once.  A 
vonngor,  thongh  not  a  loyelier  star 
had  attracted  nim  now,  and  the  idle 
woidB  he  had  uttered,  which  had 
caused  Lucy  to  quit  her  hold  of  the 
straw  she  had  clung  to,  were  idle 
words  ^  indeed.  He  married  her 
youthful  riyal  about  the  same  time 
that  Lucy's  third  sister  took  pily 
upon  Mr.  Farquharson,  to  whom 
Lucy  was  about  again  to  offer  her 
perjured  hand—as  delicately  as  she 
conkL 


She  stayed  at  home  until  two  ot 
her  plain  young  sisters  had  gained 
husbands  to  love  and  caie  for  them, 
homes  to  care  for  and  gnuoQ,  until 
her  waning  beauty  was  toe  constant 
theme  of  regret  and  commiseration 
amongst  all  about  her.  And  then 
she  hid  her  fiided  loveliness  and 
her  baffled  hopes  and  blighted  as- 
pirations under  the  plain,  sombre 
garb  of  a '  Sister  of  Mercy,'  and  left 
ror  ever  the  pitying  tongue  of  scan- 
dal at  Clayton  to  wag  at  its  own 
sweet  will  about  Lucy  Pienson,  the 
rector's  beautiful  daughter. 

A.  H.  T. 


ST7MMEB  EVENINGS  LONG  AGO. 

1SAT  behind  my  windowHsill, 
In  the  hot  and  dusty  town. 
The  sun  behind  the  sultry  walls 

Was  slowly  sinking  down. 
The  breeze  across  my  mignonette 
Came  breathing  sweet  and  low. 
To  wake  sad  sleeping  memories 
Of  eyenings  long  ago  1 

I  thought  that  I  had  driven  back 

Such  memories  as  these. 
But  now  th^  all  return  again 

On  a  whispering  summer  breeze. 
Fond  words  come  zinging  through  my  brain. 

That  fill  my  heart  with  woe — 
Oh,  God  I  what  brought  them  back  to-night. 

Evenings  of  long  ago  ? 

I  see  the  green  lanes  where  we  strayed. 

Thy  dear  hand  clasping  mine ; 
The  same  blest  breeze  that  &ns  my  cheek 

Sweeps  softly  over  thine; 
And  words  of  love  pour  from  thy  lips. 

Not  measured,  cold,  and  slow 
As  those  I  now  hear.    Oh !  I  pine 

For  the  evenings  long  ago  I 

I  thought  I  had  forgotten  thee ; 

Had  schooled  m^  aching  heart 
To  pass  through  life  as  best  I  may, 

And  act  my  weary  pari 
Alas!  the  mocking  vision's  o'er. 

Too  soon,  alas !  I  know 
'Twas  but  my  loneliness  that  dreamed 

Of  evenings  long  ago! 


F.  R 
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PATBEFAMILIAS  BEADING  THE  *  TIMES.' 


IN  this  matter  of  '  Paterfiunilias/ 
we  want  to  know  how  he  got  on 
before  the  'Times'  was  inyented; 
and  when  we  begin  to  think  abont 
him  at  all  as  a  man  without  his 
'  Times/  we  shudder  for  his  fiunily. 
For  wiih  those  many  gxievanoes  by 
which  he  is  always  surround^; 
harassed  by  tradespeople,  robbed  by 
innkeepers,  poisoned  by  sur&oe  wells 
first  and  by  his  doctor  afterwards ; 
bumped  about  in  trayelling,  and  not 
even  daring  to  hope  for  a  moderate 
undertaker's  bill; — ^how  those  poor 
unoffending  ofbpring,  how  tiiat  gen- 
tle partner  must  have  suffe^; 
how,  having  no  such  admirable 
safe^-Talye  as  our  great  '  organ' 
presents,  he  must  have  abused  the 
extrayagemoe  of  the  one  and  the  bad 
cookery  of  the  other  I  In  those  days 
how  the  poor  wives  must  have  found 
the  rack  revived  in  the  shirt-button  1 

Indeed  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
imagine  our  friend  FaterfiEunilias 
without  a '  Times'  to  write  to  when 
he  is  not  reading  it  How  did  he 
get  on  at  all?  What  did  he  do? 
Had  he  a  mind  tUl  the '  Times'  sold 
him  one  fresh  with  the  rolls  every 
morning?  For  you  will  observe  that 
he  has  not  so  much  &ith  in  the 
world  as  trust  in  what  the '  Times' 
happens  to  say  about  ii  In  his 
opinion  society  altogether  hafi  a  ten- 
dency to  go  wrong;  and  he  also  be- 
lieves that  the '  Times,'  and  through 
the 'Times'  he,  Faterfiumilias,  has 
the  power  of  setting  it  right;  but 
never  altogether  right ;  for  of  course 
he  is  pre-eminentiy  Faterfiumlias 
with  a  grievance ;  it  is  only  by  help 
of  a  grievance  that  he  exists  at  all. 
It  is  his  noble  ambition  to  find  &ult 
with  everything,  as  it  is  his  great 
pride  to  suggest  an  impracticable 
remedy.  He  is  always  crusty,  and 
short-tempered,  and  peevii^,  as  he 
has  been  iiitherto  represented ;  but 
one  thing  he  is  not  always—he  is 
not  always  stout. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  be  always  speak- 
ing of  Pater&mHias  as  one  who  is 
&t  and  five  feet  four.  Hisweightis 
as  various  as  his  height.  Now  we 
have  him  represented  here  imder  a 
variety  of  forms ;  and  first  and  fore- 


most you  will  see  that  the  specimen 
in  the  foreground  is  tall  and  thfn. 
He  has  weak  hair  that  will  not  keep 
in  its  place,  however  pertinaciously 
it  may  be  brushed.  Even  his  eye- 
brows ML  *over  his  eyes,  to  which 
light-gray  watery  optics  his  unduly 
starched  shirt -collar  ambitiously 
tends,  as  if  by  way  of  compensation : 
he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  seems  to 
have  kept  his  mouth  dose  shut  all 
his  life  through  fear  of  giving  his 
tongue  one  chance  of  uttering  his 
mind.  But  he  is  highly  respectable; 
and  although  the  height  of  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  has  given  him  the 
idea  that  his  proper  place  is  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
has  embarrassed  him  with  political 
mare's  nests,  still  it  has  gained  him 
a  reputation  for  capacities  which  he 
does  not  really  possess.  In&ct,hi8 
nose  may  be  said  to  have  made  his 
fortune.  He,  of  course,  is  the  poli- 
tical Faterfiimilias.  He  objecia  to 
the  collection  of  the  income-tax :  '  it 
is  iniquitous,'  he  says.  He  objects 
to  the  position  of  Austriaj  'itisin- 
finmous,'  he  says.  He  has  a  word  of 
warning  even  for  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  He  has  written  sev^»l 
letters  about  Mr.  Seward;  and  is 
prepared  to  put  an  end  to  all  acci- 
dents in  the  mining  districts  by  a 
scheme  of  his  own  which  he  ^Jls 
the  natural  plan,  but  which  nobody 
affects  to  understand.  The  world  is 
to  be  set  straight  by  Act  of  Farlia- 
ment  to  begin  with,  and  although 
he  is  the  only  man  to  do  it,  he  will 
not  become  a  legislator ;  he  professes 
a  mat  contempt  for  the  office  of 
M.P.,  but  adores  the  institution  of  a 
Parliameni 

Now  his  neighbour,  a  real  old 
stout  Paterfamilias,  heavy,  pompous, 
obstinate ;  proprietor  of  the  real 
original  crisp  hair,  dull  eyes,  double 
chin,  and  portentous  eye-glass,  adores 
nothing  either  in  gross  or  in  detail. 
He  glories  in  being  'out-spoken.' 
He  likes'  the  task  of  telling  people 
his  mind,  especially  if  he  can  hurt 
their  feelmgs  a  bit  He  is  master  of 
his  own  house ;  a  tyrant  to  his  chil- 
dren, a  slave-driver  to  his  servants, 
and,  by  necessary  reaction,  a  slave 
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to  the 'Times 'and  to  his  wife.  He, 
as  it  were,  goes  on  his  knees  to  the 
'  Times/  and  rab»  his  forehead  in 
the  dirt.  Onoe,  when  his  letter  on 
'  The  inflnence  of  French  wines  upon 
the  progress  of  the  English  nation/ 
was  denied  insertion,  he  is  said  to 
have  shed  tears  of  disappointment 
While  waiting  for  an  opportnnily  to 
attack  the  coming  Intematicnoal  Ex- 
hibition, he  has  deyoted  his  attention 
to  the  midergromid  railway,  and  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  a  diabolical  con- 
spiracy for  the  destraction  of  all  the 
house  TOoperty  at  the  north  of  Lon- 
don, fie  has  also  expressed  his 
opinion,  in  a  letter  which  unforta- 
nately  has  not  yet  been  published, 
that  'a  certain  erratic  young  gen- 
tleman/ as  he  calls  him  with  a  some- 
what umieoessaiy  reticence,  should 
haye  been  locked  up  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  long  ago. 

The  gentieman  with  the  bullet 
head,  who  looks  oyer  our  political 
friend's  shoulder,  is  the  irascible 
Paterfamilias.  He  is  always  in  a 
passion  with  some  person  who  will 
not  belieye  as  he  belieyes.  You  caa 
see  by  the  way  in  which  he  purses 
up  his  mouth  and  cuts  his  whiskers, 
by  the  smallness  of  his  eyes  and  the 
stumpiness  of  his  nose,  that  when 
he  once  gets  a  notion  into  his  head 
it  neyer  comes  out  again,  but  abides 
there  until  another  eats  it  up.  His 
present  hobby  is  yolunteermg.  It 
took  him  some  time  to  get  a  proper 
yiew  of  it,  as  he  was  engaged,  when 
the  moyement  first  raised  its  head, 
in  promoting  the  colonization  of  the 
African  coast ;  but  he  objects  to 
emigration  now—he  wants  all  the 
men  he  can  get  to  swell  the  dimin- 
ishing ranks  of  the  yolunteers;  and 
he  rather  wishes  we  were  at  war 
with  America,  because  then  there 
would  be  something  like  an  oppor- 
tunity for  calling  them  to  arms. 

His  next  Mend  is  of  another  opi- 
nion. Giye  him  peace.  The  arts, 
sir,  the  arts  I  What  is  to  become 
of  the  refinement  of  life,  of  its 
poetry,  in  the  midst  of  sayaga  war- 
mre  with  yulgar  Americans,  who 
spit?  He  is  preparing  a  pamphlet 
on  the  chromatic  fEkUacies  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  which  we  are  afraid 
is  rather  too  recondite. 

Too  much  so^  indeed,  jbr  the  gen- 


tleman behind,  who  is  rather  milk 
and  watery,  who  likes  things  to  be 
made  yery  smooth  for  him;  who 
belieyes  in  the  adyerse  influence  <^ 
railway  trayelling  on  the  general 
health;  and  who  is  always  somehow 
to  be  met  with  at  May  meetings. 

But  he  has  a  friend  by  his  side  in 
a  white  crayat,  whose  quarrel  at- 
present  is  with  his  doctor.  Hia 
medical  man  sends  him  a  mixture, 
price  three  and  six;  he  can  buy 
the  materials  wholesale  for  seyen 
farthings ;  so  he  complains  that  hi& 
doctor  should  pocket  tnree  and  four- 

Cce  jGarthing,  for  merely  haying^ 
ned  to  keep  his  (Paterfamllias's) 
carcase  from  the  graye.  Howeyer>. 
he  finds  equally  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  M.D.  when  his  ac- 
count is  found  to  contain  merely 
items  for  attendanca 

The  short-sighted  gentleman  with 
the  sharp  nose  has  settied  matters 
with  his  doctor  long  ago.  He  is  a 
City  man,  and  is  engaged  upon  the 
task  of  attempting  to  proye  the  pos- 
sibility of  forging  Bank  of  England 
notes,  which  he  belieyes  is  somehow 
connected  with  Uie  adroit  feat  of 
hiding  a  copperplate  in  a  lump  of 
gutta-percha.  Bahind  him  stands  a 
gentieman  whose  intellectsare rather 
coagulated,  and  who  consequentiy 
has  one  or  two  fixed  ideas,  round 
which  he  reyolyes  with  a  monoto- 
nous regularity.  The  point  to  which 
he  is  deyoting  the  whole  of  his  littie 
mind  at  present  is  the  alarming- 
spread  of  Blondinism  and  Leotardi- 
ana.  He  is  oonyinced  that  the  future 
wel&re  of  the  great  English  natioa 
depends  upon  me  immediate  expul- 
sion or  imprisonment  of  these  two 
insidious  foreigners. 

These  are  but  a  few  specimens  of 
Paterfamilias,  for  he  is  le^on— he 
is  a  great  institution;  he  is  some- 
times a  pioneer  among  the  social 
puddles  that  haye  to  be  swept ;  and  he 
creates  puddles  of  reading  with  the  ' 
droppings  from  his  brajn.  'It  pleases 
him,  and  doesn't  hurt  us;'  we  caa 
step  oyer  his  littie  messes  if  we  do* 
not  like  to  splash  through  them. 
Some  day  there  will  arise  a  Pater- 
&milias  who  shall  address  the '  Times' 
indignantly  upon  the  nuisance  that 
he  is  himself  to  ordinary  readers.  la 
his  hands  we  will  leaye  the  matter. 


THE  END  OF  THE  SEASOIT. 


F 


kTO  longer  the  '  Bow '  has  its  ooean  of  rideiB, 

A     All  canteriug  ligbt!;  beneath  the  green  trees: 
No  longer  the  rail  is  leant  on  1^  ontsiderB, 

Whose  el^ant  whiakere  vave  wide  on  the  breeze. 
No  Icoiger  the  dooiB  of  the  Oreat  Exhibition 

Are  Uironged  by  the  nobleaae  who've  paid  gnineoB  QxK6 
To  lounge  in  the  tranaepts  in  langaid  condition, 

And  be  otterly  pozzled  at  all  tnat  the^  aee. 

No  ItHiger  at  banquet,  or  f9te,  conversatiimfl 

Quite  polyglot  buzz  in  one's  ear  on  all  sides, 
X>oin  tiia  oriticiil  cbildien  of  all  oooking  nations. 

Each  of  wbtfsa  lorea  tbe  dinners  he  ^wajs  derides. 
No  longer  tiie  stated  Acadetny's  treasat<es 

Draw  oinoliued  beantiee  in  shoala,  who  won't  feel 
How  btal  their  looks  are  to  him  who  but  meaanres 

The  brightness  of  limned  eyes  by  those  that  are  reoL 

No  Icoger  Belgiaria  eohoee  Qsa  shouting 
Of  linkmeu— the  roll  of  the  carriage— the  voice 

Of  heated  policonoen,  who'ie  charging  and  routing 
The  gazers  pleboaa— no  longer  the  chdoej 
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And  exquisite  deux  temps  of  Weber  or  Verdi 

GoxneB  floating  in  melody  on  the  night  air. 
Entrancing  each  passer,  so  that  he  declared  he 

For  commoner  mnsio  could  neyer  more  care. 

No  longer  the '  Guides'  fill  the  grounds  Horticnltuial 

With  melody  ringipg— no  longer  the  walls 
Haye  posters  of  meetings,  and  shows  Agricultural, 

Et  id  genua  cmne,  whose  number  appals. 
No  longer  at  Greenwich//iSe«  champ^res  delight  us — 

No  longer  the  Fancy  Bazaars  seek  our  aid. 
Where '  Aunt  Sallies'  and  '  Knock-'em-downs'  ever  excite  us. 

With  quite  a  small  fortune  at  last  to  be  paid. 

Tis  the  end  of  the  season,  and  every  one's  rushing 

Away  to  the  heather,  the  hills,  or  the  sea ; 
The  beau  aexe  to  crochet  and  croquet — ^read  gushing 

And  rose-water  noyels — ^wear  round  hats— while  we 
Don  tweed,  knickerbockers,  and  shoulder  the  Manton, 

Through  heathland  or  turnips  range  all  the  glad  day ; 
Or  seek  fiadenrBaden,  or  Chalet,  or  Omton— 

And  yentuie,  proh  pudor  1  at  roulette  to  play. 

W.  B. 


OBIOKETANA. 

pabi  n. 


Ohi  of  tiie  most  experienced  and 
the  first  amateur  of  his  day,  himself 
a  bowler,  thinks  that  freshness  is  so 
&r  essential  to  a  bowler,  that  he 
ought  not  to  get  many  runs,  even  if 
he  can.  lillywhite,  he  sa^,  cer- 
tidnly  used  to  act  on  this  prmdple : 
he  usu^y  went  in  last,  and  gene- 
rcJly  seemed  indifferent  to  his  in- 
nings. As  to  Clarke,  when  others 
were  practising  batting,  before  the 
bdl  rang  he  used  to  walk  round  the 
ground,  and  make  his  observations 
after  this  manner : — 

'  There,  that  gentleman  plays  fiist- 
footed;  I  shall  soon  sum  up  him. 
There  is  another,  as  good  as  ready 
money  tome.' 

'  And  after  going  his  rounds,'  said 
Mr.  Felix,  '  I  womd  ask  how  many 
they  were  good  for,  and  I  used  to  be 
surprised  at  the  way  he  would  cal- 
culate the  score  of  any  side,  even 
of  twenty-two^  before  a  ball  was 
bowled.' 

Independently  of  greater  freshness 
there  is  another  advantf^  that  an 
Eleven  of  gentlemen  have  over  an 
Eleven  of  players ;  the  one  side  is 


playing  freely  and  carelessly  for  its 
pleasure,  the  other  is  playmg  fiaar- 
rally  and  nervously  for  a  Hvetihood. 
'Yes,  it  is  very  Mt  to  laugh, 
gentlemen,  one  among  another,'  said 
a  professional,  'when  a  gentleman 
comes  out  without  a  run;  but  with 
us  it  is  no  laughing  matter,  for  on  a 
man's  average  depends  Ida  bread, 
and  a  few  unlud^  innings,  especially 
before  his  name  is  weU  up,  puts  him 
out  of  the  stream  at  once.' 

We  remember  once  when  the 
United  Eleven  played  at  BaQi,  an 
umpire,  now  a  distinguished  player, 
made  a  mistake,  and  it  was  voted  to 
change  him ;  whereupon  one  of  the 
Eleven  whispered  to  our  friend  John 
Marshall, '  Please  to  let  it  pass,  sir ; 
you  would  be  sorry  to  ruin  him :  he 
is  a  promising  oolt;  and  you  don't 
know  how  bad  it  mQ  be  for  him.' 
John  Marshall  was  not  the  man  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  a  hint  as 
this. 

While  so  much  depends  on  suc- 
cess with  a  professional,  no  wonder 
that  a  peculiar  kind  of  caution  cha- 
racterizes the  pli^er's  game.   When 
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Matthew  Eempeon  had  done  his  full 
share  of  the  bowling  thje  last  time 
that  the  Gentlemen  beat  the  Players, 
he  remarked  to  ns  that  he  had  not 
half  the  fear  of  being  punished  for 
an  oyerpitched  ball  as  when  bowling 
at  Cambridge.  We  have  heard 
others  say  the  same  of  their  expe- 
rience in  bowling  against  an  All 
England  Eleven.  And  perhaps  it 
isuds  utter  fearlessness,  as  well  as 
Imowing  the  exact  time  of  their  own 
grounds,  and  being  in  practice  to  the 
ktest  moment,  that  accounts  for  the 
&ct  that  ihe  best  bowlers  of  the  day 
have  been  more  cut  about  at  Oxford 
imd  at  Cambridge  than  by  any  of 
the  older  players  they  haye  encoun- 
tered during  all  the  rest  of  the 
season.  This  degree  of  caution  on 
the  part  of  professionals  makes 
ratiier  a  winning  than  an  interesting 
game. 

As  to  the  winning  game,  the 
players  might  learn  a  Utile  from 
amateurs,  and  amateurs  might  also 
learn  a  little  from  players.  A  first- 
rate  game  would  be  a  combination 
of  ttie  two.  The  players  might  dis- 
play, as  we  say  at  billiards,  a  little 
more '  invention,'  and  the  amateurs 
a  littie  less,  and  not  try  a  bigger 
game  than  tiiey  can  bring  to  p^eo- 
tion.  The  billiard  player  who  copies 
Kentfield's  game  does  not  always 
consider  thatlhe  should  have  a  littie 
of  Kentfield's  execution,  and  be  in 
something  like  Kentfield's  state  of 
practice.  The  same  applies  to 
cricket.  Amateurs  are  too  com- 
monly doing  '  everything  by  starts, 
and  nothing  long;'  they  form  con- 
flicting habits ;  they  are  always  in  a 
transition  state,  and  have  too  many 
hits  ronning  in  their  heads  to  be 
trusted  to  p>lay  a  steady  and  consis- 
tent innings  in  any  mattdi  you  require 
them  to  play.  Anotiier  drawback  is 
that  they  are  apt  to  play  rather  to 
'  the  ring'  and  tne  spectators  than  to 
the  score.  They  Izy  an  ambitious 
game,  far  beyond  their  own  powers 
to  cany  out. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  the  placer  has 
generally  only  the  common  hits,  but 
he  is  perfect  in  them.  The  game  he 
plays  as  a  youth  he  plays  as  a  man, 
and  this  is  usuaUy  a  limited  game— 
not  too  much  to  think  of;  and 
such  is  the  game  for  all  grounds 


and  all  weather.  We  say,  not  too 
much  to  think  of :  and  no  littie  de- 
pends on  this.  The  muscles  fitfully 
obey  the  will,  and  quiver  in  unison 
with  the  mind.  '  The  wish  is  &ther 
to  the  action/  The  man  yearning 
for  a  cut  or  a  leg  hit  can  rarely  help 
trying  it  at  the  wrong  ball.  Let  a 
man  make  one  or  two  brilliant  hits, 
and  be  cheered  all  round  the  ground, 
and  we  always  expect  he  wiQ  try  tiie 
same  again,  however  unsuitable  the 
baU.  I>aft  plays  amost  effective  game, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  very 
limited  one;  provided  he  can  keep 
up  his  stumps  he  never  seems  to 
think  runs  unportant;  indeed,  he 
lets  the  runs  come  of  themselves, 
and,  since  he  can  hit  prettily  when 
he  likes  it,  come  they  do  in  course 
of  time.  For  this  reason — ^the  plea- 
sure of  the  spectator  as  well  as  the 
improvement  of  cricket~we  think 
it  a  mistake  to  allow  professionals 
so  extensively  to  take  tiie  place  of 
amateurs  in  the  great  matones  that 
are  made.  There  are  always  some 
gentiemen  who  should  never  be  left 
out,  even  of  an  All  England  matoh. 
No  one  can  look  on  at  any  matoh, 
however  unequal,  between  the 
Flayers  and  the  Gentiemen  of 
England  without  seeing  that  there 
is  an  element  in  the  play  of  tiie 
Gentiemen  which  might,  with  much 
advantage,  be  introduced  into  the 
other  side.  We  mean,  the  spirit  and 
activity  with  which  tiiey  play,  the 
sharp  rmming  between  the  wickets, 
and  a  littie  extra  dash  in  the  field- 
ing as  well  as  variety  and '  invention' 
with  the  bai  Add  to  this,  gentle- 
men play  better  when  mixed  witii 
players.  To  walk  up  to  the  wicket 
and  play  an  everyday  game  witii 
full  confidence,  when  all  the  profes- 
sionals of  England  are  ranged 
against  him,  is  no  littie  trial  to  the 
nerve  of  a  young  player.  And  this 
accounts  for  no  smidl  part  of  the 
inequality  between  the  Gentiemen 
and  the  Flayers.  Fossunt  quia  poeae 
videntur — *  For  they  can  conquer  who 
believe  they  can' — is  marveUously 
true  in  cricket.  Let  l^e  idea  that  he 
cannot  play  Wilsher's  or  Jackson's 
bowling  ti^e  possession  of  some 
young  Gantab's  mind  as  he  is  going 
in,  and  he  is  already  ia  a  fiiir  way  of 
comiDg  out.    And  if  that  idea  is  not 
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quite  mflnential  enongh  to  com- 
plete the  rout  of  his  wits  and  pa- 
lalyBis  of  half  his  powers,  let  mm 
catch  a  glimpse  of  that  sly  and 
sharp  feUow,  Tom  Lockyer,  be- 
hind him,  watching  cat-like  every 
movement,  and  up  to  not  a  few 
artful  dodges,  especially  against 
two-and-twenty, '  when,'  says  Lock- 
yer,  'we  can't  afford  to  be  parti- 
cular,' to  abbreviate  his  innings. 

Some  of  Lockyer's  dodges  are 
amusing.  Sometunes  back-handed 
he  will,  in  picking  up  the  ball  a 
yard  or  two  from  the  bat,  send  it 
suddenly  into  the  wicket  for  the 
chance  of  the  man's  being  ofif  his 
ground.  Sometimes  he  holds  the 
bcdl  as  wicket-keeper,  silently  and 
stealthily  till  the  player— good  easy 
man — lilbshis  leg  to  ease  his  atti- 
tude, thinking  for  that  ball  all  is 
light  and  over,  when  a  rattle  at  his 
stumps  tells  him  of  his  fond  illu- 
sions. '  Once  down  in  Hampshire,' 
said  he,  '  a  gentleman,  after  playing 
at  the  ball,  needs  must  lift  his  le^  to 
scratch  himself,  and  I  had  him  m  a 
minute.'  But  the  most  cruel  thing 
of  all  was  this:— 'That  bit  of  dirt, 
sir,  might  turn  the  ball  next  time.' 
'  Yes,'  said  the  flat,  '  I'll  pick  it  up.' 
This  was  all  that  Lockyer  wanted : 
the  man  was  stumped  in  a  second. 
Of  course  the  sympathies  of  the 
umpire  are  rather  on  the  side  of  the 
Eleven  than  on  that  of  the  Twenty- 
two,  otherwise  some  of  these  dodges 
would  hardly  pass. 

At  all  evente,  so  sharp  a  practi- 
tioner is  found  rather  cramping  and 
discouraging  to  many  a  man  who 
feels  quite  at  his  ease  on  Cowley 
Marsh  or '  Parker's  Piece.' 
"  On  this  xx)int,  what  we  must  com- 
plain of  is,  that  because  the  Players 
annually  beat  the  Gentlemen — the 
best  eleven  of  the  one  against  (not 
the  best  by  any  means  but),  the  best 
that  the  M.  G.  C.  can  command  of 
the  other— it  appears  to  be  concluded 
that  Gentlemen  do  not  exhibit  the 
best  of  cricket  On  the  contrary, 
with  about  three  exceptions  out  of 
the  Players'  Eleven,  any  judge  of 
cricket  would  rather  see  the  Gentle- 
men bat  In  making  the  runs  they 
are  usually  fax  better  worth  seeing ; 
and  as  to  fielding,  the  Players,  how- 
ever steady  and  trustworthy,  are  al- 


most invariably  too  old  for  firsi-iate 
fielding.  The  Players,  though  decid- 
edly superior  on  the  whole,  are  not 
as  superior  to  the  Gentlemen  in  real 
cricket  as  the  score  would  represent 
Nerve  and  the  habit  of  playing  in 
public,  being  used  to  Lord's  (a  very 
peculiar  kind  of  ground),  and  being 
one  and  all  in  practice  and  condi- 
tion—all this  has  very  much  to  do 
with  their  success.  That  they  axe 
superior  on  the  whole,  chosen  as  the 
sides  have  been  of  late  years,  there 
is  no  doubt  All  we  mean  is,  that 
the  real  superiority  is  less  than  one 
day's  score  would  represent 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  Gentle- 
men's Eleven,  we  have  no  doubt  the 
M.  C.  C.  select  as  well  as  they  can ; 
but  tlie  best  Eleven  Gentlemen  no 
one  man  or  committee  of  men 
could  easily  command;  whereas 
the  best  Eleven  of  the  Players,  or 
an  Eleven  as  good  as  any,  it  is  &r 
easier  to  bring  together.  Of  course 
the  bowling  constitutes  the  chief 
strength  of  every  side,  and  there- 
fore me  years  when  Messrs.  Mynn, 
FeUowes,  and  Matt  Kempson  were 
respectively  at  their  best,  were  also 
among  the  few  years  when  the 
Gentlemen  were  triumphant  '  Add 
to  this,'  says  Mr.  0.  Taylor,  'the 
Gentlemen's  Eleven  at  the  present 
day  is  formed  of  men  too  little 
acquainted  with  each  other's  play. 
One  match  we  won  decidedly  by  the 
great  advantage  of  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  each  other's  tactics.  Pilch 
and  Martingall  were  in  together,  and 
littie  chance  of  parting  them.  A 
baU  to  me  as  wicket-keeper  was  let 
pass  to  Pickering  at  long  slip;  he 
kicked  and  appeared  to  miss  it  I 
knew  what  he  was  about  and  stood 
prepared  for  a  quick  return— the 
ruse;  succeeded.  Martingall  at- 
tempted the  run  and  his  wicket  was 
down  in  an  instant  This  decided 
the  match ;  few  more  runs  were 
made;  and  though  we  had  a  long 
score  against  us,  still  we  made  them 
all,  and  the  victory  was  ours.' 

But  as  regards  the  life  and  pros- 
pects of  a  professional,  a  place  in 
one  of  the  two  All  England  Elevens 
is,  of  course,  the  stepping-stone 
to  distinction  with  all  profiassionals, 
and  these  places  are  few  indeed; 
and  the  election  of  one  is  the  ex- 
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clxudon  of  anofher.  Certainly  there 
appears  to  be  no  ^rant  of  good 
fdlowship  among  professionals, 
though  'With  them— as  "with  actors, 
prima  donnas,  and,  we  fear  we 
must  add,  with  barristers  on  drcnit, 
and,  in  short,  wherever  the  places 
and  the  prizes  can  be  but  few,  how- 
erer  many  or  meritorious  the  com- 
petitors—livaliy  and  jealousy  axe 
often  rife  indeed.  We  heard  &om 
one  who  could  speak  feelingly  of  a 
player's  life,  that  Bedgate's  loye  of 
the  flowing  cup  was  rather  encou- 
xaged  th£ui  checked  by  those  who 
coveted  his  &me  and  fortone  as  a 
bowler.  Nor  was  that  the  only  in- 
slanoe  our  ftiend  could  quote  of 
similar  attempts  to  trip  up  a  for- 
midable rival,  and  to  cut  short  a 
victorious  career. 

However,  regarded  as  a  class, 
cricketers  by  profession  are  a  re- 
markably respectable  set  of  men. 
We  once  endeavoured  to  find  one 
fljngle  instance  in  which  any  profes- 
sionid  of  note  had  feUen  under  the 
heavier  penalties  of  the  law.  One 
Kent  man,  we  heard,  had  been  trans- 
ported for  a  deed  done  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  and  this  was  the  sole  excep- 
tion to  qualify  the  general  rule  of 
professional  propriety. 

'  A  short  bfe,  and  a  merry  one,'  is 
all  the  professional  can  hope,  as 
regards  nis  cricketing  existence — 
younger  and  more  brilliant  men 
tiead  upon  his  heels.  Popular  ap- 
plause is  proverbially  capricious, 
and  the  smoking,  drinking,  uid  good 
living  during  the  summer,  contrasted 
with  greens  and  bacon— and  not  too 
much  of  the  latter — all  through  the 
winter;  all  this  is  unfevouraole  to 
the  preservation  of  high  cricketing 
condition.  Parr  is  the  only  man  re- 
maining of  the  original  All  England 
Eleven.  James  Dean  had  a  long 
reign :  in  spite  of  obesity,  a  good  man 
to  the  last  Grundy  claims  a  benefit 
this  year,  and  deserves  a  good  one ; 
fear,  after  twenty  years'  service,  he 
would  be  one  of  the  first  chosen  out  of 
bH  England,  especially  when  the  play 
is  first  rate,  and  the  bowling  is  likely 
to  make  runs  scarce.  But  these  are 
rare  excerptions  at  the  present  day; 
for  now  nve-and-thirty  is  old  for  an 
All  England  man:  whereas  Pilch 
and  Idllywhite,  and  their  friends, 


were  deemed  quite  young  at  five- 
and -forty  —  there  being,  in  those 
days,  a  smaller  community  of  cricket- 
ing from  which  rivals  could  appear 
with  equal  skill  and  greater  activity 
to  dispute  the  pahn  with  those  once 
hi^  m  fevour. 

We  may  add,  that,  in  iSiose  days, 
the  celebrated  players  had  more  of 
a  monopoly.  Men  might  hold  their 
place  secure  of  the  name  they  once 
bad  earned,  though  past  their  best 

'Nothing,'  said  Lillywhite,  'w£Q 
any  young  player  do  without  the 
patronage  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Marylebone  Club  y  and  they  were 
always  honourably  reluctant  to  de- 
sert an  old  friend  tried  in  many  a 
hard-fought  field :  but  there  is  free 
trade  in  cricket  as  in  other  things. 
Now,  undoubtedly,  the  competition  is 
fieur  more  rife  and  active.  The  Oval 
rears  cricketersas  well  as  Lord's :  and 
each  manager  of  the  two  All  Ibig- 
land  Elevens  knows  that  if  he  passes 
over  any  instance  of  provincial  talent, 
the  other  will  pick  him  up  and  play 
him  off  against  them. 

Having  no  little  knowledge  of 
the  player's  life  we  have  also  much 
sympathy  with  their  fortunes.  We 
are,  therefore,  sorry  to  observe, 
though  we  can  ftdly  appreciate  the 
difficulty,  that  so  few  cricketers  have 
any  trade  or  calling  on  which  to  fell 
back  when  the  ^e  is  no  longer  keen 
as  of  old,  and  the  right  hand  has 
foTjgot  ite  cunning.  Gafl^  will  cut 
hair  and  shave  all  the  winter,  and 
play  cricket  in  the  summer;  and 
Wisden  and  John  Lillywhite  fell 
back  upon  their  ^positories  for 
cricket  stores;  but,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  old  cricketer,  like  the 
old  stage-coachman,  can  do  nobody's 
work  when  once  thrown  out  of  his 
own. 

We  have  a  lively  recollection  of 
hearing  a  hard-working,  striving 
woman,  not  fieur  from  Brixton,  say, 
'  Had  I  my  time  to  come  over  again 
I  would  never  marry  a  cricketer.' 

'  But  think  of  the  honour, 
Mrs.  B.!' 

'I  can't  live  upon  the  honour, 
sir;  and,  now  B.  has  done  with  play, 
his  past  life  makes  him  above 
bottling  spirite  and  drawing  beer. 
He  has  been  used  to  live  so  well,  to 
be  flattered  and  made  much  of:  fer 
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a  cricketer's  life  does  always  make  a 
worMng  man  so  lazy  and  so  luxu- 
rious,' 

Geriainly  the  life  of  a  successful 
piofessional  is  enough  to  spoil  a  man 
]f  anytiiing  will.  Feasting  and  flat- 
tery^ and  a  sudden  elevation  to  a 
degree  of  intimacy  with  those  above 
them — an  intimacy  unknown  save 
amidst  the  warm  enthusiasm  and 
the  genial  fellowship  of  the  sporting 
world — this,  bear  witness  the  rooms 
of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge,  bear 
witness  Etonians,  Harrovians,  ay, 
and  many  a  town  in  England  that 
has  cheered  the  All  Engliuid  Eleven 
as  they  drove  through  their  streets, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ever-memor- 
able ovation  from  colony  to  colony 
granted  to  the  Australian  Eleven 
— this  is  enough  to  turn  the  heads 
of  vain  and  fickle  man. 

And  then,  how  sad,  after  all  this 
prosperity,  to  see,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  same  men  in  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness. Yes,  we  have  a  painful  re- 
collection of  poor  Thomas  Beagley 
— one  of  the  finest  batsmen  of  Lord 
Frederick's  day,  and  the  very  model 
for  a  longstop  —  sitting  n^lected 
and  alone  under  the  lime  trees  at 
Lord's,  while  the  ground  was  re- 
sounding with  just  such  cheers  for 
others,  in  his  day  yet  unborn,  which 
once  had  been  raosed  for  him.  At 
length  a  benefit  was  attempted,  in 
aclmowledgment  of  his  former  ser- 
vices; but  the  weather  rendered  it 
of  Httie  worth  to  him,  and  time  after 
time  we  saw  him  looking  more 
threadbare  and  more  pitiful,  till  at 
last  a  notice  in  '  Bell '  told  us  what 
Thomas  Beagley  had  been  and  what, 
alas!  hevfos. 

'  Do  you  see  that  old  man  sitting 
there  ?'  we  said  to  one  of  the  first 
of  the  amateurs — 'that  man  is 
Thomas  Beagley.' 

'  Beagley? — ^who  is  Beagley?' 

'  There  was  a  day  when  men  would 
as  soon  have  asked,  Who  is  Parr? 
or.  Who  is  Pilch  ?' 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
players,  when  past  their  best,  are 
more  forgotten  than  the  superan- 
nuated in  other  walks  of  life.  Bene- 
fits are  of  frequent  occurrence; 
noblemen  and  men  of  fortune  have 
found  places  on  their  estates  for  more 
than  one  we  could  mention.     Old 


Beldham  died  last  winter  near  Fam- 
ham,  aged  nineiy-six.  Not  long 
before,  the  old  man  was  invited  to 
Lord's,  and  received  with  all  honours 
in  the  pavilion :  he  was  also  adver- 
tised as  expected  at  the  Oval,  to  in- 
crease the  attraction  of  a  match 
between  the  old  players  and  the 
young. 

It  is  nothing  to  remark  that  such 
men  are  improvident— all  classes  are 
notoriously,  and  we  had  almost  said 
necessarily,  improvident  whose  lot 
is  that  of  too  much  to-day  and  no- 
thing to-morrow.  Few  of  the  pro- 
fessionals have  a  shilling  left  when 
winter  has  drained  their  store,  and 
the  spring  hafi  come  again  with  new 
engagements  to  the  public  schools 
or  county  clubs.  Yes,  and  some  of 
the  same  Australian  Eleven,  who, 
happily,  landed  with  money  awaiting 
them  in  the  bank,  would,  but  for 
that  happy  trip,  have  been  borrow- 
ing as  many  pounds  to  start  with  on 
some  club  engagement  for  the  season 
as  they  then  had  hundreds  to  their 
credit  awaiting  them  in  the  bank. 

These  are  Qie  ups  and  downs  in 
the  life  of  a  professional  that  should 
make  us  one  and  all  regard  them 
with  interest,  and  with  kmdly  sym- 
pathy, while  we  flock  to  the  annual 
match  between  the  two  Elevens  of 
England  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cricketers'  fund. 

Clarke  was  a  clever  fellow  to  ori- 
ginate the  All  England  Eleven.  The 
term  was,  about  1849,  first  thought 
of  to  make  an  interesting  match  at 
Lord's ;  though  in  1805  there  was  a 
match  between  'the  tui'dve  best' 
against '  the  tweniy-three  next  best' 
— ^a  match  curious,  from  two  piuii- 
cular  circumstances :  ist,  that  Lord 
Frederick  Beauclerc  was  the  only 
amateur  included  among '  the  best ; ' 
and  2ndly,  because  one  Barton,classed 
as '  next  best,'  carried  out  his  bat  for 
a  score  of  87. 

After  the  said  match  about  1849, 
Clarke,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  wa£ 
announced  as  about  to  head  the  same 
team  to  annihilate  eleven  of  North- 
umberland. 

'  Shame,  shame,  Clarke!'  cried  Mr. 
D., '  they  are  not  worth  beating ! ' 

But  then  the  truth  came  out— 
double  numbers,  sixteen,  or  fourteen, 
afi  the  case  might  be,  was  running 
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in  the  inyentiTe  mind  of  Clarke — 
'  It  is  a  going  to  be,  sir,  from  one 
end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  yon 
may  depend  npon  that ;  and  what  is 
more,  it  will  make  good  for  cricket 
—it  will  make  good  for  yon  as  well 
as  me :  mark  my  words,  yon'll  sell 
cart-loads  of  yonr  balls  where  yon 
nsed  to  sell  dozens/ 

This  was  very  like  the  speech  of  a 
man*  who  makes  a  move  in  his  gene- 
ration ;  and  snch  was  Clarke's  confi- 
dent reply.  And  whatever  the  tfnth 
may  be  of  balls,  that  man  mnst  want 
the  eyes  of  obseryation  who  has  not 
traced  the  spread  of  cricket,  eyen  in 
that  stock  of  willow  wood,  all  eat 
and  dried  for  bats  in  prospect,  which 
year  by  year  is  growing,  ont  of  all 
resembluice  to  me  small  stipply  we 
once  remember  there,  on  the  sonth- 
east  comer  of  Lord's. 

Talking  of  cricket  stores,  the 
amonnt  of  business  done  is  really 
something  worthy  of  the  trade  of 
this  mano&cturing  generation.  The 
toy  trade  has  long  been  considerable. 
A  certain  member  once  said  in  Par- 
liament, he  had  seen  whole  stacks  of 
dolls'  legs,  and  oiher  large  stacks  of 
arms  .to  correspond,  with  drawers 
full  of  eyes  to  make  the  same  little 
ladies  duly  interesting;  so,  why 
shonld  not  cricket  stores  be  consi- 
derable too? — certainly  the  trade  is 
now  world-wide.  '  The  Cricket  Field,* 
we  are  proud  to  say,  has  circulated 
in  all  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  trade  symx)athizes  with  the  for- 
tunes of  Ihe  human  race.  '  The 
Indian  mntiny,'  said  Lillywhite,  'is 
hundreds  out  of  my  pocket  The 
Crimean  war  was  not  naif  as  bad.' 
Indeed,  the  trade  with  the  colonies 
is  now  large.  Wisden,  as  also  John 
Lillywhite,  divide  the  home  trade 
with  him ;  but  the  name  of  Frede- 
rick Lillywhite  is  fast  being  known 
in  foreign  parts  for  bats  and  balls 


worth  playing  with ;  and  good  cricket 
implements,  every  officer  knows,  are 
rare  indeed  so  &r  from  England. 
No  wonder :  the  agent  claims  his  per- 
centage from  the  colonist;  he  also 
claims  another  drawback  for  his 
custom  to  the  manufacturer ;  till  at 
last  the  fifty  per  cent,  which  is 
squeezed  from  me  price  by  the  buyer 
is  made  up  in  the  low  quality  by  the 
seller.  However,  this  system  kills 
itself;  and  Lillywhite  wisely  tries  to 
make  his  brand  worth  money,  and 
thus  to  attract  special  orders  for  his 
goods,  and  his  alone. 

The  said  Frederick  Lillywhite  has 
the  credit  of  invention  as  well  as 
Clarke.  His  printing  tent,  with  cards 
correct  up  to  the  last  wicket,  of  which 
he  sells  sometimes  above  twen^ 
pounds'  worth  in  a  single  match,  is 
quite  the  go-ahead  ch£uracter  of  the 
present  day ;  while  his  '  Cricket 
Begister '  is  so  far  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  school  and  univer- 
sity clubs,  that  we  may  weU-nigh 
account  the  whole  machinery  as  part 
of  that  'British  institution,'  wnich 
'  Tom  Brown '  accounts  the  game  of 
cricket  now  to  be. 

One  word,  lest  we  should  seem  to 
depreciate  tiie  social  status  of  the 
Ail  England  Elevens.  The  so-called 
professionals  do  not  all  play  for 
profit:  there  are  always  some  who 
choose  that  opportunily  of  securing 
a  little  more  cricket  than  their  pri- 
vate resources  could  afford.  The 
names  of  Mynn,  Felix,  H.  H.  Ste- 
phenson, Baft,  and  Anderson  wUl 
readily  occur  to  all  who  know  the 
history  of  the  game.  The  All 
England  Elevens,  like  the  Brighton 
and  Southampton  coaches,  will  ever 
prove  an  attraction  so  long  as  men 
are  inventive  in  combining  the  plea- 
sures of  lifa  with  the  means  of 
living. 
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WHICH  IS  THE  FAIEEST  FLOWER? 

THE  tent  is  filled  with  flowers  firom  roof  to  floor. 
Creepers  its  very  pillars  are  enwreathing, 
And,  through  the  shrabs  about  the  open  door, 
A  soft  low  breeze  is  breathing. 

It  toys  with  tendril — ^blossom — and  green  leaf; 

It  lifts  long  curls,  and  flutters  floating  dresses 
Of  dainty  damsels  Zephyr — ^the  wing'd  thief— 

Woos  with  his  sly  caresses. 

And  oh !  so  rare — ^so  beautiful  are  they. 

The  Blossoms— and  the  Beauties  in  this  bower : 

Vainly  of  either  would  the  heart  essay 
To  choose  the  fiEurest  flower ! 

Here  sheds  the  waxen  Hoia  its  perfome — 

Here  bum  the  fiery  petals  of  the  Cactus : 
All  distant  climates  lavish  here  their^bloom. 

Whose  sweetness  may^attract  us. 

From  Alpine  mountains — ^Western  forest-haunts—  ^ 

From  where  the  cloudless  Tropic  sun  is  glowing — 

Adventurous  hands  have  culled  the  beauteous  plants. 
That  are  aroxmd  us  blowing. 

Who  could  decide  each  lovely  flow'ref  s  claim. 
Where  all  as  rich  and  varied  as  a  dream  is? 

Or  who  of  these  sweet  faces  here  could  name 
Which  beauty  the  supreme  is? 

Bich  raven  braids,  arched  brows,  and  lashes  long, 

And  drooping  eyeUds,  exquisitely  tender, 
Veiling  from  sight  of  the  admiring  throng 

The  dark  eye's  lustrous  splendour: ; 

And  golden-rippled  hair,  whose  wavy  wealth 
Lends  richer  glory  to  the  sunshine's  blazon, 

Bhie  eyes,  red  lips,  and  ripe  cheeks,  bloomed  of  health. 
That  painters  love  to  gaze  on ! 

Who  can  decide  between  Brunette  and  Blonde — 
The  Blue  eye's  languor,  or  the  Brown's  fine  flashes  ? — 

Of  either  sort  of  beauty  /  am  fond. 
With  my  taste  neither  clashes ! 

The  bees,  that  hover^ound  these  blossoms  rare. 
Have  all,  you  see,  their  separate  floral  fisncies : 

And  so  each  damsel  is  adjudged  most  fiiir 
In  some  admirer's  glances! 

»  *  »  *  * 

The  pretty  dandies  lounge  and  criticise. 
And  sleek  their  silken  whiskers  here  for  hours. 

Passing  their  comments  on  hair,  lips,  and  eyes, — 
Poor  moths  among  the  flowers ! 

They  think  the  Flower-Show  on  the  whole  a  bore: 
Of  the  Dundreary  Family  they're  scions, — 

Or,  to  complete  my  flowery  metaphor, 
I'll  call  uiem  Dandy-Hons ! 

I  can  assign  thetr'-place  without  delay — 

But,  oh !  'tis  far  beyond  the  poet's  power. 
Where  such  sweet  girls  distract  his  heart,  to  say 

Which  18  the  Mrest  flower  I  T.  H. 
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THE  SUMMER  TERM  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 


TBINITT,  I  sing;  and  the  term 
which  first,  as  a  role,  brings 
one's  relatives  and  friends  from 
distant  parts  to  Cambridge  and  to 
Granta's  shore:  when  much  they 
are  £§ted,  both  in  and  out  of  col- 
lege, by  tiie  unrelenting  kindness  of 
all  around;  and  much,  too,  one  suf- 
fers from  entreaties  to  iake  the  girls 
at  least  out  to  luncheon,  in  spite  of 
their  heavy  fsithers,  and  watchful, 
lofty  mothers. 

And  our  Muse  shall  declare  her- 
self plainly.  No  romantic  writing 
shall  be  attempted,  although  the 
bees  may  hum  very  pleasantiy,  and 
the  nightingales  may  sing  very 
sweetly,  about  the  noble  limes  and 
horse-chesnuts  of  Trinity  Gardens. 
When  at  chai)el — which,  of  course, 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
'  meetin' '  of  ordinary  life — no  men- 
tion shall  be  made  of  '  the  organ's 
mellow  tones  resounding  solemnly 
through  the  groined  and  vaulted 
arches  of  the  richly  fretted  roof,' 
nor  even  of  '  the  silvery  voices  of 
the  white-robed  choristers.'  And  a 
fiuthful  promise  is  hereby  given  that 
while  enduring  the  pleasant  neces- 
sity of  looking  at  the  racing  boats, 
all  such  terms  as  '  flashing  oars,' 
'  keen  prows,'  and  '  glassy,'  or  *  rip- 
pling waves,'  shall  be  carefully 
steered  clear  of.  But  we  will  gossip 
of  the  May  term,~that  season  of 
lionizing,  and  living  on  the  £a.t  of 
the  land  and  iced  drinks,  of  fine 
weather,  flirting,  and  filti,— precisely 
as  it  appears  to  any  lighthearted 
person  with  a  thankful  appreciation 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world 
during  an  aveiage  specimen  of  a 
career  at  Cambridge. 

Place  aux  dames,  who  flock  every- 
where, of  all  styles,  from  the 
daughters  of  not  over-rich  clergy- 
men to  the  trim,  smart  Londoners. 
The  former  you  can  easily  guess  to 
be  admirable,  faard-workmg  young 
ladies;  although  sometimes  they 
are  flat-footed,  inclined  to  kick 
up  their  gowns  behind,  crooked  as 
to  the  haor-parting,  and  arrayed  in 
funny,  home-made,  country  editions 
of  bygone  fiushions.     But  what  of 


that  ?  Most  likely  they  are  of  more 
use  to  their  old  father  in  his  parish 
than  your  more  dandified  misses 
would  be.  They  certainly  do  look  as 
if  they  were  wonderful  at  Sunday- 
schools,  and  in  Scripture  history 
able  to  tackle  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Pinnock  himself.  The  latter  are 
bent  on  conquest,  and  have  seem- 
ingly brought  their  most  lolling 
attiro,  from  the  last  new  bonnet  of 
the  period  right  away  down  to  natty 
kid  Doots.  And,  'Egad,  Jack!'  as 
Mr.  Eeeley  used  to  say  with  a  zest 
to  Mr.  Wigan,  in  the  fsirce  of  Ten^ 
der  Precautions,  '  Egad,  old  fellah ! 
what  well-regulated  mind  can  resist 
Md  boots?'  Everybody  '  has  got 
his  people  up;'  and  it  is  charming 
to  witness  how  good-humoured  and 
delighted  everybody's  people  seem 
to  be.  Nobody  ever  did,  or  ever 
will  again,  have  such  famous  guests ; 
for  they  '  come  up  smiling,'  and  are 
resolutely  determmed  to  be  pleased 
with  everything. 

Look!  Here  is  a  Johnian  lion- 
izing his  people.  His  gown — ^for 
all  good  men  and  true  lionize  in 
academicals,  no  mufti  for  them — ^is 
getting  of  quite  a  tea-green  colour, 
a  lot  that  seems  to  befsJ  Johnian 
gowns  above  all  others;  and  those 
four  narrow  strips  of  black  velvet 
on  the  sleeves,  ktiown  more  popu- 
larly than  pohtely  as  the  'crack- 
ling,' are  assuming  a  bluish  tinge. 
But  then  the  unusual  luxury  of 
gloves— yes,  a  pair  of  gloves-— sets 
him  off  elegantly.  The  girls  make 
a  wonderful  deal  of  him,  and  compel 
him  to  render  a  strict  account  for 
every  nod  he  gives  or  receives. 
'Who's  that?'  'And  who's  that?' 
they  keep  on  whispering.  The  good 
lady  mother,  beaming  with  pride  in 
her  boy,  takes  his  arm,  observing, 
by  the  way,  'that  notwithstanding 
the  proverbial  warmth  of  college 
friendships,  she  doesn't  think  the 
Cambridge  young  men  seem  very 
cordial  tiSwards  one  another,  since 
they  never,  by  any  chance,  shake 
hands.'  And  then  her  son  explains 
to  her  that  it  is  the*  fashion  of  the 
place  to  shake  hands  only  on  the 
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first  and'Iafit  occasioius  of  meeting 
dining  tenn.  As  for  the  old  go- 
vemoT^  be  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lighted of  the  paxty ;  and  wheneyer 
yon  pass  him  the  chances  are  that 
yon  mQ  hear  him  say, '  Ah !  well ; 
I  remember  that  in  my  time  there 
always  used  to  be/  &c.,  &c.  Other 
strangers,  too,  who  haye  no  nniyer- 
sity  friends,  now  roam  about  imder 
the  care  of  those  crushed-looking 
guides  who  at  other  times  perpetu- 
ally rub  ibeir  hfuids  and  touch  their 
hats  on  King's  Parade.  All  the 
show  places  are  yisited— King's  and 
Jesus'  chapels;  John's,  and  its 
Bridge  of  Sighs;  Trinity,  and  its 
library ;  Gains,  and  its  fiye  gates — 
and  notably  the  Gate  of  Honour; 
the  Fitzwilham  Museum ;  the  Peter- 
house  stained  windows ;  and  tihe 
loyely  gardens,  bridges,  and '  backs' 
of  the  colleges. 

But  what  a  break&st  they  haye 
been  bidden  to  before  starting  on 
the  hard  work  of  sight-seeing !  This 
was  about  the  style  of  thing  in  our 
day,  and  after  the  fihshion  in  which 
the  worthy  kitchen  clerk  used  to 
suggest  it  '  Soles  a  Tiindian — done 
up  with  hot  mixed  pickles,  you 
know;  we  send  out  a  good  deal  of 
that.  Kedg-eree.  A  diSi  of  cutlets 
— ^Maintenon  cutlets;  they're  very 
good.  Fowl  pulled  and  grilled. 
Carried  sausages.  Lobster  grattin. 
As-pic  o'  larks.  Some  spiced  beef; 
we  can  cut  you  off  a  nice  piece, 
about  two  pounds;'  and  so  on. 
New  bread,  tea-cakes^  muffins,  eggs, 
preserves,  fruits,  and  such-like 
simpler  stop-gaps  are,  of  course,  in- 
cluded. Ba!  Ha!  dyspeptic  reader, 
with  no  digestion  to  speak  of;  you 
who,  imder  fitvourable  circum- 
stances, can  just  manage  a  bit  of 
dry  toast  and  a  modicum  of  bacon, 
what  do  you  think  of  this  Hght, 
well-chosen  repast  for  the  first 
thmg  on  a  nice,  hot,  sonshiny  May 
morning?  From  eggs  to  apples! 
lYied  fish  and  mixed  pickles  topped 
up  with  old  audit  tie,  and  cider, 
claret,  or  champagne  cups  by  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  .<  Doesn't 
the  very  thought  of  it  make  you 
feel  qualmy?  We  confess,  looking 
cdmly  back  on  it,  that  only  hot 
Christmas  plum-pudding  and  stewed 
cheese  seem  necessary  to  make  it 


sudden  death  at  onoe.  Generally,  it 
is  not  the  least  noyelty  offered  to 
the  ladies,  but  they  £aoe  it  bravely, 
and  honour  the  cups  passing  round 
the  table— the  elder  and  lees  satis- 
&ctoiy  ones  with  simpers  and  pro- 
testations and  looks,  to  show  that 
they  are  aware  '  it  is  not  quite  pro- 
per, it  is  so  v^— really ;'  the  more 
satiisfiictory,  with  an  evident  gusto. 
Indeed  reports  have  been  circulated 
that  some  exceedingly  'jolly'  girls 
have  been  detected  at  such  moments 
in  slightly  elevating  the  nether  eye- 
lid, and  smacking — ever  so  slightly, 
yet  still  smaddng—their  lips.  But 
these  are  gross  and  palpable  libels 
that  can  emanate  only  Irom  coarse 
and  vulgar  minds. 

Newmarket  First  Spring  Meeting 
may  be  going  on,  and  nearly  every- 
body, at  least  once  in  his  time,  sees 
the  &mous  'Two  Thousand'  run, 
or,  as  the  bookmaking  section  style 
it,  the  '  Two  Thou :'  for  your  racing 
man  is  disposed  to  shorten  the 
Queen's  English,  if  he  does  nothing 
else  with  it  With  him  the  City 
and  Suburban  Handicap  is  raseed 
down  to  the  'City  and  Sub;'  while 
for  the  docked,  clipped,  trimmed, 
'  varmintrlike  screw '  that  conveys 
him  to  the  Heath  he  pays  two  '  sovs,' 
or  'sMvs.'  And  as,  without  per- 
mission, no  undergraduate  is-allowed 
to  be  absent  from  HaU  (t.  e.,  dinner 
in  Hall)  during  this  week,  tiie  said 
hacks  have  a  bad  time  of  it  all  the 
way  home,  so  that  men  can  rush  to 
the  HaU  doors,  and,  for  the  moment, 
borrow  a  cap  and  gown  to  enable 
the  quick-eyed,  obliging  markers 
officially  to  recognize  them. 

Every  day,  too,  cricket  matches 
are  being  played  on  Parker's  Piece, 
or  at  Fenner's ;  though  nobody  but 
a  lunatic  would  take  ladies  to  the 
former  —  unless  they  were  aunts 
'  from  whom  he  has  expectations ' — 
for  the  balls  are  cut,  driven,  hit 
to  1^,  and  shied  up  hard  from  all 
pointe  of  the  compass  at  onoe :  and 
on  the  latter,  though  the  ground  is 
scarcely  surpassed,  and  the  play 
very  good,  there  is  a  little  too  much 
leisurely  monotony  for  the  non- 
cricketing  sight-se^.  The  country 
matches  on  a  village  green,  or  in 
the  squire's  park,  mm  the  flags, 
the  six  balls  an  over,  tbe  rustics' 
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jokes,  perhaps  an  occasional  mishap, 
and  the  lunch  in  the  tent,  affo^ 
them  much  better  fan.  And  so 
visitors  do  not  much  favour  the 
cricketers,  but  take  an  extra  inte- 
rest in  the  boating,  which  they  can- 
not see  better  done  elsewhere. 

Nor  need  they,  necessarily,  wait 
until  the  races,  for  there  is  first-rate 
rowing  towards  the  close  of  the 
practice  of  the  various  crews,  while 
the  best  ten  or  a  dozen  are  in  careftd 
training.  Any  evening  then,  num- 
bers of  enthusiasts  run,  ride,  or 
drive  on  the  banks,  and  watch  tiieir 
&vourites— Caius,  who  generally  do 
so  well  in  practice;  tiie  usually 
powerful  Lady  Margaret  men ;  First 
Trinity,  who  ought  never  to  be,  and 
very  rarely  are,  lower  than  second 
on  the  river;  Third  Trinity  (Eton 
and  Westminster),  with  their  lively, 
dashing  style ;  and  '  dark '  and  dan- 
gerous Tnnity  Hall.  A  steady  old 
Paterfamilias  wishing  to  enter  his 
son  at  the  last-named  college,  so 
the  story  runs,  inquired  of  the  porter 
the  way  to  the  tutor's  rooms.  . 

'  He's  just  gone  out,  sir,  about  five 
minutes,  to  give  a  look  at  the  boats.' 

'  H'm ;  dear  me !  Gould  I  speak, 
then,  to  the  Dean  ?' 

'Well;  no,  sir.  You  won't  be 
likely  to  find  him  in  about  this  time ; 
he's  always  ooachin'  the  first  eight' 

'  Indeed !  I  am  very  unfortimate. 
Is  there  any  other  gentleman  of 
whom  I  could  make  some  inquiries  ?* 

'  Well,  if  the  assistant  tutor  was 
in  you  might  speak  to  him,  but  I 
know  he  isn't ;  for  our  men  weren't  at 
all  satisfied  with  their  time  over  the 
course  last  night,  so  they've  turned 
out  Mr.  Bullock,  the  weak  man,  and 
put  the  assistant  tutor  ''2;"  he's 
always  in  pretty  good  training,  you 
know,  sir.' 

The  anecdote  is  stale  enough  in 
Cambridge  ears,  but  it  is  not  an 
tmoompliinentaiy  one;  since  it  is 
generally  allowed  that,  '  Tell  me  a 
boaf  s  place  on  the  river,  and  I'll 
tell  you  the  state  of  its  college,'  is 
not  so  foolish  a  saying  as  many 
might  suppose:  and  assuredly  no 
college  takes  more  interest  in  the 
exceUence  of  its  boat,  and  its  in- 
variably high  position,  than  does 
Trinity  Hall. 

On  a  race  night  the  towing-path 


is  lined  with  half  the  members  of 
the  university.  Dons  trudge  away, 
two  or  three  together,  at  that  quick, 
short  step  so  indicative  of  the  reEul- 
ing  man  or  the  parson.  The  second 
division  and  scratch  crews  leave  their 
boats  above  the  railway  bridge,  and 
now  light  up  the  crowd  widi  their 
gay  uniforms.  Odd  and  end  sorts 
of  men  scuttle  along,  and  appear  (or 
used  to  appear)  bound  by  some  vow 
to  wear  a  black  and  white  straw  hat 
with  a  purple-and-water  ribbon.  The 
meadows  are  chiefly  filled  with  towns- 
men and  their  fiumlies.  Charon,  the 
Chesterton  ferryman's  boat  is  so 
laden,  that  it  resembles  an  old  mas- 
ter's work— all  people  and  no  ship. 
'  Step  in  the  middle,  gentle-men. 
Stand  steady  forrud  there,  gentle- 
men !  Now  then,  shove  her  off ! 
Thank'ye  for  a  copper,  gentle-men!' 
Two  or  three  '  commodious  pleasure 
barges'  convey  'favourite  bands  of 
music,'  and  the  lazy  ones  of  the  com- 
munity. Tubs  are  pulled  all  over 
the  stream  by  clumsy,  roughish  cus- 
tomers ;  who  will,  however,  get  out 
of  the  way  and  be  civil,  all  in  good 
time :  '  it?s  the  way  they  have  with 
the  'varsiiy.' 

All  this  while  the  competing 
crews— about  a  score— sweep  down 
the  river,  in  inverse  order  of  their 
precedence,  at  their  steadiest  stroke, 
and  '  easy  all '  just  past  the  Plough. 
And  when  they  row  on  again,  ladies, 
should  an  oarsman  unrivet  his  eyes 
from  the  broad,  flat,  swinging  back 
of  the  man  next  but  one  before  him 
literally, '  just  to  have  a  squint  at 
you '  on  Grassy  Comer,  in  order  to 
gratify  a  very  proper  curiosity,  and 
to  nerve  himself  additionally  for  the 
hard  work  to  come,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  the  coxswain  will  unfeel- 
ingly cry  out, '  Eyes  in  the  boat  I ' — 
yes, '  Eyes  in  the  boat,'  when  he,  the 
the  coxswain — with  spectacles  on,  if 
short-sighted— has  been  leisurely 
looking  at  you  for  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  yards ! 

The  lower  boats  are  already  drawn 
up  by  t^eir  posts ;  their  crews  and 
flagbearers  mingle  with  the  crowd 
on  the  towing-path,  and  the  trusty 
ones  who  give  them  the  time  com- 
pare watches  with  the  starter's.  A 
mt  townsman  points  out  to  his  jolly 
Mend '  the  Head  of  the  Biver'— ah! 
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what  boat  is  it,  I  wonder? — ^while 
gently  toniing  opposite  to  its  post ; 
adding,  '  there's  the  men  for  my 
money  V  '  Men !  you  don't  call  them 
men !'  cries  the  other :  '  why,  hang 
me  if  there's  half  a  whisker  among 
the  nine  of  'em !  They  head !  Don't 
tell  me.' 

The  first  gon!  Four  minutes 
more.  The  crews  get  into  their 
boats,  and  settle  themselves;  and 
by  the  second  gmihaye  their  flannel 
jackets  and  hats  off  and  under  the 
thwarts.  Coxswain  grasps  the  post 
rope;  steady  shore  h^ds  push 
'  bow'  and  '  7's'  oars  straight  out 
from  the  bank.  'Half  minute  ^nel' 
Somebody  mutters  in  his  mcon- 
trollable  excitement,  'They  ar'nt 
nearly  &i  enough  ahead.'  '  Silence!' 
'Steady,  old  feUow,  ifs  all  right!' 
'  Now,  remember  what  I  said  about 
the  Gutand  Grassy,'  says  the  captain, 
looking  round  witii  an  assuring  nod. 
'  Fiftmi  seconds  more !'  '  Bow  a 
stroke  all !'  and  the  boat  glides  ahead 
until  the  rope  gently  teutens,  and 
'  7 '  checks  her  way,  if  necessary. 
Hands  get  moist,  and  tongues  get 
dry  wi&  excitement.  None  speak 
but  the  time-keepers.  '  Fire  se- 
conds !  four !'  (you  hear  half  a  dozen 
of  them  crying) — '  check  her,  7 !' — 
three !— '  Oars  back!' — two  I  one ! 
Gun! 

And  in  three  or  four  strokes  fidl 
way  is  on  the  better  boats.  '  Well 
pulled  all !'  '  Now  you're  gaining !' 
'  Well  steered,  indeed,  sir !'  '  Lay  out 
bow  and  3 !'  '  Oh,well  rowed,  Krst !' 
'  Pick  her  up,John's !'  &c.,  are  roared, 
and  shouted,  and  shrieked  from  the 
banks.  Away  streams  the  Head  of 
the  Eiver  through  the  unbroken 
water,  accidents  ^)aH;,  secure  of  its 
proud  position.  The  bumped  crews 
draw  to  the  side,  the  bumpers  unfurl 
their  big  silken  flags;  and  one  of 
the  brightest,  gayest  sights  of  the 
eyening  is  the  miUe  of  boats  just 
above  the  bridge— the  Tattenham 
Comer  of  the  way  home. 

What  pleasure  can  there  be  in 
watching  a  number  of  human  b^gs 
gobble  down  their  food?  There 
must  be  some  attraction ;  else  why 
do  people  delight  to  see  the  Christ's 
Hospital  boys,  the  Foundlings,  the 
Greenwich  pensioners,  or  the  Trinity 
undergraduates  feed;  or 'a  hundred 


aged  and  deserving  poor  men  and 
women  partake  of  genuine  old  En- 
glish fisije^'  ?  And  tiiey  always  bear 
on  their  &ces  the  same— if  the  vigour 
of  the  expression  will  be  allowed — 
abominably  patronizing  smirk,  as 
much  as  to  say, '  Tes,  good  folks, 
here  we  are,  looking  at  you — oh,  go 
on  eating,  pray— and  we  are  glad  to 
notice  that  you  appear  to  enjoy  your 
"food,"  which  we  can  see  at  this 
distance  is  of  "  excellent  quality ;"  so 
mind  you  are  very  thankful  to  every- 
body who  has  so  meritoriously  had 
a  shieure  in  preparing  it,  and  be  sure 
you  say  a  hearty  grace.'  But  as 
you  are  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open  to 
receive  unbiassed  impressions  of 
Trinity  undergraduates'  dinners,  i.e. 
if  they  remain  pretty  much  as  they 
were  three  or  four  years  ago.  Don't 
fear  the  dons  at  the  upper  table; 
nor  yet  be  blindly  led  away  either 
by  tlie  time-honoured  respectabili^ 
of  the  place,  or  by  any  conventionid 
'  good  old  English  gentleman'  ideas, 
because  in  front  of  you  there  is  a 
'  fine  old  hall,'  and  behind  you  a 
'buttery  hatch.'  You  must  sdlow 
that  tho  former  would  be  all  the 
cleaner  and  purer  for  a  little  more 
soap  and  water  and  ventilation ;  and 
as  for  the  latter,  it  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  dinner  in  ques- 
tion, since  its  really  good  supplies 
are  all  extras.  The  mre,  you  ob- 
serve, consists  of  unnecessarily  large 
masses  of  roast  and  boiled  meats, 
vegetables,  and  puddings;  all,  to 
use  a  mild  term,  of  a  second-rate  de- 
scription. Look  at  the  waiters !  It 
will  be  sofficient  to  say  that  the 
women  are  hardly  the  most  satisfac- 
tory specimens  of  the  genus  bed- 
maker.  The  men— ah!  of  what  kind 
are  the  men?  As  they  whisk  by, 
would  you  not  guess  them  to  be 
stable-helpers?  From  their  voices, 
and  the  s^le  in  which  their  hair  is 
trimmed,  they  would  seem  to  be 
Gostermongers.  From  what  was 
once  the  cut  and  colour  of  their 
clothes,  they  must  surely  be  decayed 
mutes.  Their  glistening  greasiness 
is  unpleasantly  suggestive  of— the 
slaugnter^house.  Are  there  two 
shirts  betwixt  three  of  them?  Look 
at  the  honest  fellows'  hands,  and  see 
how  natnrally  their  thumbs  slip  into 
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puddings,  and  into  sloppy,  smeary 
tombleis  of  the  smallest  swipes! 
A  coarse  and  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion this,  you  might  say,  had  you 
not  the  very  scene  now  before  your 
eyes,  and  so  know  that  it  is  true. 
Know,  farther,  that  about  two  shil- 
lings and  a  penny  are  demanded  for 
this  dinner — whether  eaten  or  not, 
it  must  be  paid  for— and  know,  too, 
that  the  gentlemen  who  can,  or 
ought  to  be  able  to  remedy  such 
wretched  management  would,  pro- 
bably, draw  tears  to  both  your  and 
their  eyes,  with  a  touching  recital 
of  the  difficulties  which  attend  its 
reform.  As  if  it  would  be  tolerated 
in  a  regiment,  or  an  inn  of  court, 
or  anywhere  save  under  a  corpora- 
tion, and  that — ^with  all  respect  be 
it  said — mainly  a  corporation  of  cler- 
gymen. Oh  '  J.  0.,  and  editor  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  would  that, 
in  the  zenith  of  your  x>owers,  you 
had  only  by  some  means  resided  at 
Trinity! 

Well,  well,  'tis  Sunday  night; 
therefore  let  us  be  off  to  chapel,  and 
there  tiy  to  get  into  a  more  peaceful 
state  of  mind.  How  the  Fellows  are 
besieged  to '  kindly  pass  my  people 
in ' !  And  how  the  vigilant  chapel- 
derk  has  to  arrest  the  stranger  who 
would  smuggle  him  or  herself  in 
amongst  a  squad  of  undergrads! 
The  ^eshmen  sit  to  the  left  hand, 
and  the  other  years  to  the  right' 
and  different  sets  incline  to  special 
seats.  The  gayer  ones  &your  the 
benches  near  the  door.  Steady,  sen- 
sible coteries— muscidar  Christians 
—are,  perhaps,  found  nearly  half- 
way down.  The  serioijsly  inclined 
and  the'  High  Churchmen  love  to 
nestle  under  the  readers'  desks.  But 
who  are  they  who  cling  to  that  right 
horn  of  the  altar  which  is  known  as 
'  Iniquily '  ?  Probably  none  more 
disreputable  than  late  comers.  Two 
or  tmree  feeble  youths  go  early  to 
secure  the  uncomfortable  angular 
seats  near  the  door,  impelled,  we 
believe,  by  an  instinct  analogous  to 
that  which  causes  a  ' gent'  to  place 
himself  in  the  extrme  bows  of  a 
liver  steamer. 

Naturally,  strangers  will  declare 
the  anthem  to  be  '  deeply  impres- 
sive'— it  is  a  stock  remark  with 
those  to  whom  cathedral  service  is 


a  novelty ;  but  to  judge  from  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  listlcssness  and  ab- 
straction, the  regular  congregation 
does  not  find  it  so.  All  antiiems  are 
sung  alike.  First,  the  treble  has  a 
line  to  himself,  and  then  by  the  time 
he  has  begun  a  second  the  alto  starts 
on  number  one,  only  he  sings  the 
first  four  words  six  times  over. 
Then,  perhaps,  the  bass,  quito  on 
his  own  account,  will  commence 
spelling  the  longest  or  most  vowelly 
word  in  the  verse;  and  this  he 
does  pretty  elaborately,  with  a  good 
deal  of  trumpeting  with  the  lips. 
The  chorus  will  now  cut  in,  and 
will  skirmish  about  amongst  the 
words,  apparentiy,  just  as  they  like ; 
beginning  at  the  end,  trying  back  a 
verse  or  two,  returning  tovjours  to 
their  premieres  amours,  and  then 
meeting  in  the  middle  aad  back 
again.  In  &ct,  the  choir  have  it  all 
to  themselves;  so  that  the  High 
Churchmen  sigh  for  a  quick,  gUb 
hymn  (or,  query  baUach  in  which 
they  could  join— one  at  *  forty  strokes 
a  minute  over  the  whole  course,'  as 
an  oarsman  observes ;  or  which  may 
vividly  suggest  to  the  horsy  alumnus 
who  has  an  ear  for  music  the  enthrall- 
ing idea  of  'winning  in  a  canter, 
lumds  down.' 

One  concluding  reflection  concern- 
ing Tiin.  Coll.  Chapel  on  Stmday 
evenings:  it  is  a  pendant  to  the 
celebrated  apple -dumpling  one  of 
George  ILL  How  does  the  chaplain, 
who  walks  the  last  of  the  dons,  ever 
get  out  alive?  Only  at  critical  parts 
of  his  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  Chris- 
tian closely  beset ;  but  the  heels  of 
this  amiable  gentieman  are  dogged 
throughout  his  entire  path ;  an  eager 
crowd  of  Struggling  Ones,  clothed  in 
white  robes,  ever  keeps  closing  be- 
hmd  him.  May  the  day  soon  be  at 
hand  when,  for  protection,  the  col- 
lege shall  present  him  with  a  pair 
of  six-inch  long  rowelled  spurs,  such 
as,  no  doubt, '  the  elder  and  swar- 
thier of  the  two,'  in  Mr.  James's 
books  was  always  accustomed  to 
wear  when  in  f^  crusading  cos- 
tume! 

And  there  are  many  other  Cam- 
bridge pleasures  during  the  brilliant 
May  term.  On  a  bright,  hot  even- 
ing, liie  lovely  'Ba^'  and  their 
water  sports;  and  the  frequent  and 
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honeBt  determination  to  do  nothing, 
and  to  do  it  thoroughly.  The  Pro- 
cession of  Boats  aft£  the  races ;  the 
spdcy  crews  that  cheer  opposite 
King's  Lawn,  and  the  spicy  cup  that 
cheers  opposite  Trinity  Hall.  The 
entertainment  given—and,  generally, 
given  well,  considering  their  diffi- 
culties—by the  dramatic  club,  the 
A.D.O.;  which  club,  by  the  way, 
forms  a  kind  of  court  of  &e  Gentiles, 
surrounding  those  more  exclusive 
sanctuaries,  the  Parthenon,  the  Mut- 
ton Chop,  and  the  Peagreen. 

But  there  is  yet  one  more  excite- 
ment, though  scarcely  a  joyous  one 
for  some  fi^hmen  who  are  now  so 
blythe  and  gay ;  and  as  it  is  jGuni- 


liarly  known  as  'the  May,'  perhaps 
it  is  the  quintessence  of  the  term. 
It  is  the  annual  college  examination. 
Of  the  140  or  150  who  passed  the 
matriculation  test  in  October,  and  of 
whom  the  least  sang^iine  was  well 
assured  that  he  could  not  be  lower 
than  '  a  third  in  the  May,'  a  dozen 
or  so  wiUnot  appear  in  the  eighth, 
nor  even  in  the  forlorn '  last  clsfis.' 
And  when,  after  the  long  vacation, 
the  quondam  freshmen  assemble  as 
Junior  Sophs,  they  will  discover  that 
such  and,  perhaps  also,  some  others 
have  migrated  to  a  small  college; 
or  else  that  disapx)ointed  governors 
have  decreed  that  Alma  Mater  shall 
know  iliem  no  more. 


A  GAELAND. 

OH !  blue  is  the  colour  of  love  and  of  truth. 
And  green  is  the  colour  of  hope  and  of  youth ; 
And  blue  is  the  &ce  of  the  glad  spring-tide  sky. 
And  green  are  the  young  liux^h  that  under  it  lie. 
And  such  are  the  hues  on  life's  Spring-tide  I  see 
As  I  look  through  the  gloaming  and  think,  love,  on  thee. 

Oh !  silver's  the  hue,  tells  of  laughing  content. 
And  purple  the  depth  of  hearts  diangelessly  bent — 
And  purple  the  hills  neath  the  bright  smnmer  sun. 
And  silver  the  clear  brooks  that  laugh  as  they  run. 
And  such  are  the  hues  on  life's  Sununer  I  see 
As  I  look  through  tiie  gloaming  and  think,  love,  on  thee. 

Oh !  scarlet's  the  colour  of  kingliest  birth. 
And  gold  of  the  well-tried  and  noblest  of  earth ; 
And  scarlet  and  gold  are  the  woodlands  to-day 
Where  autunm  nas  clad  them  in  kingly  array. 
And  such  are  the  hues  on  life's  Autumn  I  see 
As  I  look  through  the  gloaming  and  thilik,  love,  on  thee. 

Oh !  white  is  the  colour  of  stillness  and  rest. 
The  pall  of  the  sleeper,  the  robe  of  the  blest ; 
And  white  is  the  world  'neath  its  covering  of  snow, 
Gold  and  still,  with  the  spring-life  kept  waimly  below. 
And  such  are  the  hues  on  life's  Winter  I  see 
As  I  look  through  the  gloaming  and  think,  love,  on  thee. 
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PCCFETT  AT  THE  WIMBr.EDOK  RIFLE  MEETISG, 


TTTTMBLEDON,  107  a.m.  from 
VT  Waterloo  Cridge  Station,  s^b 
theydlow'A.B.C,' 

That  ia  my  train,  and  I  am  there 
just  as  the  goaii  b^ins  to  move 
about  with  a  white  flag,  and  urges 
lingering  people  to  their  seats.  Bro- 
thers' hands  separate ;  ttie  mother 
tears  herself  from  her  boy  who  is 
going  to  join  his  Bhip  at  Portemonth ; 
uie  sisters  take  their  last  clinging 
Usb;  and  the  tiain  is  off.  Brotbeia, 
sisterB,  and  mothers  looking  after 
na,  see  the  long-jointed  train  swerre 
ronnd  and  dart  into  the  tmmel ;  it 
grows  small  in  the  distance— a  Btring 
of  toy-waggons— it  disappeani. 

I  mil  asleep,  and  wake  to  discover 
myself  at  Wimbledon.  I  jtunp  ont, 
and  claim  tlie  new  country  as  my 


I  feel  like  a  stray  gndgeon  who 
suddenly  finds  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  public  meeting  of  hungry  pike. 
I  am  driven  at  by  three  close  cabs, 
two  Hansoms,  and  fbnr  seedy  ba- 
rouches. It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
go  in  more  than  one  at  the  same 
time,  and  how  shall  I  hope  to  pad^ 
the  rest  except  by  scrambling  silver 
amongst  them,  and  so  producing  a 
general  collision  and  a  fight,  under 
cover  of  which  I  may  escape  ? 

'  Shilling  all  the  way,'  criee  one, 

'  Take  you  for  nothing  and  give 
you  a  sandwich,'  cries  another. 

'  All  the  way,  major,'  cries  a  third, 
with  a  treacherous  concealment  of 
the  charge. 

'  Now's  your  time,  gents,  fbr  the 
Bifle  "  'sociatitHi,  all  a  blowing  and 
agrowing,"'  cries  the  fourth. 
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Why  cabmen  shotdd  be  generally 
ribald,  treacherons,  and  insolent  I  do 
not  know,  but  bo  it  is ;  perhaps  the 
wet  weather  made  them  keener  and 
coarser,  and  more  arid  for  gin  and 
overcharges  than  usual  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Up  dashed  the  first  Hansom  driver, 
tacked  his  penny  paper  under  the 
roof-window  strap,  swung  on  the 
nosebag  behind,  and  dashed  off  with 
a  volunteer  who  looked  hungry  for 
shooting. 

I  and  a  captain  in  the  Bermondsey 
Bifles  and  a  German  tourist  followed 
him  in  an  open  fly.  The  captain 
was  a  jolly,  hearty  man,  in  a  green 
tunic,  with  broad  black  lace  down 
the  fcont,  and  a  silver  nfie  and  two 
silver  stars  just  ajiove  his  left  cufil 
He  bore  on  his  knees  a  round  parcel 
of  doubtful  character. 

'  What  do  you  think  this  is  ?'  he 
said  to  me. 

'  I  give  it  up,'  I  said ;  for  it  might 
have  been  a  t^tray,  a  stew-pan,  a 
rat-trap,  or  a  thousaiMl  things. 

'  It  is  a  pigeon  pie,'  said  he,  and 
laughed  uproariously^  patting  the 
pie  affectionately  as  he  laughed. 
'  Our  men  are  in  camp  down  here, 
and  I've  brought  them  a  pie— a 
pigeon  pie;  my  wife  would  make 
me  bring  it — "  for,"  says  she,  "  the 
poor  creatures  can't  do  much  with 
their  cooking,  with  noJdtchen  range" 
— and  here  it  is !' 

'  Very  kind  of  you,'  said  L 

'  Not  at  ieJl,'  said  Captain  Porter, 
of  the  B.  R.  V.  '  Do  as  you'd  be 
done  by.  I  was  down  there  yester- 
day, and  there  were  four  of  them 
cooking — a  London  banker,  two 
men  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  a 
solicitor.  One  was  frying,  and 
in  a  moment,  "  pouf,"  in  comes 
the  dust  into  the  pan.  I  couldn't 
touch  it;  but  there  they  liked  the 
fun  of  it,  and  are  happy  as  birds  in 
May.' 

We  are  at  this  time  whisking 
through  Wimbledon.  The  chief  inn 
is  plastered  as  if  it  had  bruised  itself 
with  huge  placards  of  the  Bifle 
Meeting  and  the  prizes.  A  great 
red  flag  waves  over  the  door.  The 
parades  outside  the  council  tent  are 
so  preposterously  early  that  many 
of  the  marksmen  have  to  sleep 
here,  and  to  spend  the  evening  dis- 


cussmg  'wind gauges,'  'small  bores,' 
'  Henrys,'  and  *  Whitworths.' 

Just  fresh  from  London,  the  little 
villas  look  to  me  so  trim  and  neat,  the 
lawns  so  green  and  velvety,  the  roses 
so  rosy,  the  geraniums  so  vividly 
scarlet,  the  great  chestnuts  so  free 
and  vigorous  in  their  growth,  the 
country  faces  so  red  and  healthy,  and 
frank  and  pleasant ;  all  the  ladylike 
girls  in  the  round  hats  adorned  with 
black  puff  balls,  look  at  us  as  we 
pass,  and  smile  at  each  other,  for  they 
know  we  have  come  to  the  shooting. 

Now  we  see  the  long  ramparts  of 
jraw  deal  pahng  that  encloses  the 
shooting  ftoj^pd,  outside  which  fly- 
men are  jprowling.  There  is  the 
entrance,;  that  litue  door,  and  that 
wide  coT&itOT  yonder  is  where  you 
pay  your  shilling  for  admittance. 

It  is  '  dirty  weather,'  as  sailors 
say— dull,  monotonous,  grey  weather, 
with  no  brightness,  except  just  low 
down  in  tl^e  lurid  horizon,  and  there 
it  is  too  biighi  Now  and  then  the 
grey  rolls  away  and  shows  a  patch 
of  blue  like  a  forget-me-not  blossom, 
and  anon,  like  a  negro  slave  merchant 
half  unveiling  a  beau^,  mantlea  it  ujp 
again  suddenly  and  in  a  pet  It  is 
cold  *too,  though  it  is  the  dog  days, 
and  the  sou'^w^t  blows  in  fierce 
gusts  that.billovr  across  the  common, 
and  make  the  tnervous  shot  more 
nervous,  and  the  bold  shot  nervous 
and  angry.  It  is  a  provoking,  ca- 
pricious, bad-tempered  day— and  a 
well-abused  day  too. 

There  is  an  intensely  dull,  busi- 
ness-like air  about  the  common  on 
first  entering,  and  there  are  not  too 
many  people.  Under  the  sheltering 
cover  of  the  Grand  Stand  are  one  or 
two  great  people's  carriages,  and  one 
or  two  neat-booted  grooms  are  stand- 
ing at  the  horses'  heads. 

A  little  farther  on  are  two  gong 
targets ;  one  a  huge  white  wall  of 
iron,  with  a  moving  black  square  in 
the  middle  that  sounds  when  it  is 
struck;  the  other,  still  more  inge- 
nious, has  a  counterpoise  behind, 
that,  when  the  target  is  struck,  bobs 
its  head  up  and  shows  a  red  star, 
and  this  is  marked  '  sold' — ^the  best 
criticism  in  four  letters  only  that  can 
be  written  on  any  saleable  article; 
and  beyond  this  is  a  neat  little  white 
extinguisher  of  a  tent,  with  a  venti- 
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lating  cap  in  the  roof  that  the  her- 
mit of  an  exhibitor  within  kec^s 
clicking  up  and  down  witii  a  string. 

In  the  centre  of  this  part  of  the 
common  stands  a  clock  bnilt  np  with 
beams,  that  look  like  the  scarold  of 
a  b'ght-honse ;  and  further  on  to  the 
light  is  a  little  town  of  clean  white 
tents,  labelled  'Torkshiie/  'Staf- 
fordshire/ '  Derbyshire/  and  so  on ; 
some  of  them  have  red  kn6bs 
on  the  top,  and  others  wavy  red 
daggers  on  the  canvas;  and  their 
ropes  and  mooring  pegs  are  as  ob- 
stnictiye  and  in  the  way  as  mooring 
ropes  and  tent  pegs  always,  I  sap- 
pose,  were,  are,  and  will  be;  and 
some  have  valves  for  ventilating  in 
the  roof,  and  other  ingenious  con- 
trivances to  make  houses,  which,  in 
this  glorious  dog-day  weather,  are 
mere  wet  blankete  comfortable. 

And  presently  I  come  to  a  tent 
labelled  largely  in  red,  'Printers'/ 
and  I  look  in  and  see  the  sloping 
cases,  and  the  nimble,  de3d^us 
fingers  I  have  seen  so  often,  and 
have  such  pleasant  recollections  of. 
And  farther  on  is  the  tent  for  the 
'Press/  and  much  laughing  oozes 
out  of  it;  and  then  Qiere  is  the 
'Treasurer's'  tent,  and  the  'Ar- 
mourer's/ and  the  '  Henry '  and 
'Whitworth'  tents,  and  the  long 
marquee  labelled '  Exhibition/  where 
the  prizes  shine  and  glitter,  and  the 
enormous  tents  for  dining  and  gene- 
ral refreshments ;  and  fiur  away  there 
are  two  or  three  tents  marked  '  Pri- 
vate/ where  large  parties  are  to  dine 
when  the  gun  fires. 

And  there,  in  that  open  place,  is  the 
gun— a  little  squat  fellow  kept  down 
by  great  slabs  of  iron.  Of  course  it 
would  not  be  an  English  entertain- 
ment were  there  any  clear  method 
about  the  whole  affidr  or  any  respon- 
sible officer  appointed  to  tell  you 
what  there  was  to  see  or  where  it 
was  to  be  seen. 

So  it  is  some  time  before  I  dis- 
cover that  perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  not  to  pass  exactly  in  front  of 
the  targets,  and  I  take  the  advice 
of  a  policeman,  highly  self-conscious 
of  his  new  costume  and  sitting  in  a 
pic-nic  fafihion  on  the  damp  stunted 
heath,  and  steer  off  more  to  the  left 
out  of  the  reach  .of  even  the  most  dis- 
cursive bullet 


At  last  I  see  a  line  of  white  tar- 
gets wit^  iron  mantelet  screens  for 
tiie  markers  on  the  left  side  of  them, 
and  behind  them  low  mounds  of 
earth  to  catch  the  swift  lead,  and  in 
due  course,  at  five  hundred  yards 
from  them,  fenced  off  by  ropes  and 
protected  by  canvas  screens  of  Lord 
Elcho's  invention,  looking  very 
much  like  coarse  fire-screens,  and 
intended  to  keep  off  the  wind  from 
the  rifle-barrels,  I  fall  upon  the  group 
of  riflemen  who  represent  Scotland, 
and  who  are  shootmg  against  Eng- 
land, whose  champions  I  can  see  in 
a  dork  swarm  some  distance  frirther 
on. 

We  all  know  how  national  the 
Scotch  are ;  how  they  bear  the  motto 
— *  No  one  touches  me  with  impu- 
nity ;'  how  tliey  stick  '  shoulder  too 
shoulder/  and  in  their  love  of  clan- 
ship declare  that  '  blood  is  thicker 
than  water.' 

These  are  their  eight  men — 

H.  Boss  of  the  6th  Kincardine, 

Eergusson  of  the  ist  Inverness, 

Anderson  of  Blairgowrie, 

Muir  of  Galloway, 

Peterkin  of  Cambridge, 

The  Master  of  Lovat  from  Inver- 
ness, 

And  Boss,  the  first  year's  cham- 
pion, from  Cambridge ; 
and  these  eight  Scotch  worthies 
glory  in  plaid  trousers  and  horse- 
shoe caps  and  huge  plaids  broached 
on  the  shoulder,  that  blow  out  like 
saUs ;  and  some  wear  heather  badges 
in  their  caps,  and  the  leader  has  a  St. 
Andrew's  cross  embroidered  on  his 
arm.  The  Scotch  are  shootmg  in 
squads  of  four,  and  not  in  turn  as 
the  English;  and  their  system  of 
marking  is  different  The  English 
for  once,  cooler  than  their  wily  but 
excitable  antagonists,  mark  the  exact 
spot  of  every  hit;  but  the  Scotch 
mark  only  its  general  character,  and 
BO*  give  less   information  to   their 


marKsmen. 

These  men  are  of  various  phy- 
sical calibres,  and  of  all  degrees  of 
height,  age,  and  strength.  There 
is  old  Mr.  Boss,  the  fieither  of  the 
champion,  in  a  homely  dress,  and 
looking  tougher  than  any  one  there 
— ^his  arm  iron,  his  nerves  of  metal. 
Then  there  was  his  son,  tall,  pale, 
and  haggard ;    and  Moir,  brown. 
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Btmbaxni,  broad-chested,  and  yigo- 
roxLs  as  any  Highland  cateian  of  the 
olden  time.  The  men  are  all  keen- 
eyed,  vigorous,  smart,  and  earnest 

The  attitudes  chosen  by  the  rifle- 
men alone  would  famish  me  with  a 
day's  amusement  The  English,  I 
afterwards  found,  prefer  lying  flat 
on  the  stomach ;  but  the  Scotch,  more 
practical,  adopt  the  deernstaHdng  or 
sitting  position.  They  sit  down  on 
the  grass,  rest  their  elbows  firmly 
on  their  knees,  and  so  fiie,  being 
generally  driven  a  httie  backwards 
by  the  shock  of  the  discharge,  the 
rifle-barrel  at  the  same  time  jerking 
upwards.  But  this  is  the  x)06ition 
in  which  Boss  has  won  all  his  prizes, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with 
practice  it  m  the  best  of  all.  The 
rondamental  error  of  it,  however,  is, 
that  on  wet  days  it  must  lay  the 
foundation  of  chronic  rheumatism  for 
life.  The  Scotch  too  nearly  all  use 
the  Henry  rifle,  while  the  English 
adhere  to  the  Whitworth,  with  the 
wind-gauge  or  adjustable  back-sight 
and  the  hexagonal  bullet 

Nearly  every  man  has  his  gillie 
to  cany  his  ammunition  and  his 
horn-tipped  ramrod.  They  load 
carefully,  taking  care  not  to  crush 
the  big-grained  powder  and  so  lessen 
its  force.  The  white  tube  with  the 
green  band  is  thrust  into  the  barrel, 
and  the  bullet  being  gently  forced 
through  it,  the  case  is  pulled  off.  and 
thrown  aside.  The  ground  is  strewn 
with  white  tubes,  with  green  neck- 
cloths round  them. 

The  Scotch  are  in  low  spirits.  The 
Glengarry  caps,  the  St.  Andrew 
crosses,  liie  plaids  blowing  from  the 
shoulders,  the  chequed  trousers,  the 
cross-bars,  &c.,  are  dreadfully  de- 
pressed, for  England  is  above  eighty 
points  a-head.  The  long  range  at 
which  Scotland  was  to  'pull  up,' 
has  led  to  no  result:  Boss,  the 
champion,  misses.  The  bulls'-^es 
are  few,  and  the  northern  mind  is 
getting  excited,  irritated,  and  yet 
depressed.  !Ehigland  is  'wiping 
their  eye,'  as  sporting  men  say. 
The  wind  blows  in  fSrious  gusts 
across  the  conmion :  it  blows  the  rifle 
barrels  to  and  fro  like  reeds ;  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  hit  a  target  that 
from  here  looks  no  bigger  than  a 
soap-dish,  much  less  a  square  bull's- 


eye  that  looks  smaller  than  the 
black  pip  iu  the  centre  of  an  ace  of 
clubs.  The  bullets  must  be  aimed 
quite  off  to  the  left  of  the  target,  to 
allow  for  the  wind  carrying  them 
far  on  to  the  right 

But  now  there  is  suddenly  heard 
a  bursting  explosion,  as  if  all  the 
cartridges  in  the  ammunition  tent 
had  suddenly  blown  up.  It  is  the 
dinner  gun :  yonder  I  see  the  curl- 
ing smoke  rolling  round  the  two 
artillerymen  who  have  fired  it 

And  now  England  and  Scotland, 
as  by  one  and  the  same  impulse, 
rise  from  their  stomachs  and  from 
their  turf  seats,  and  hand  their  rifles 
to  their  'gillies.'  The  soldier  in 
the  grey  great-coat  who  has  been 
waving  the  red  flag  of  danger  now 
stabs  the  staff  in  the  ground  and 
proclaims  a  truce.  The  cautious 
markers  emerge  from  behind  their 
iron  walls  and  enjoy  the  short  cessa- 
tion of  the  weelrs  rainy  season  of 
bullets. 

The  ladies  rise  from  their  chairs 
and  are  gallanted  to  the  dining  tents; 
the  orderlies  canter  their  horses  to 
their  own  quarters;  a  national 
peace  between  all  belligerents  is  pro- 
claimed. 

The  diners  divide  into  many  bands. 
The  ladies  are  drafted  off  into  the 
private  tents,  where  the  effect  of 
a  ceaseless  duel  is  kept  up  by  the 
X)opping  of  champagne  corks.  I 
and  the  ot^er  vagrant  males  betake 
ourselves  to  an  enormous  bell  tent, 
supported  by  a  polished  maat,  and 
large  enough  to  shelter  the  whole 
raiment  of  the  Blues.  Bound  the 
counters,  every  possible  colour  of 
rifleman  is  having  pork-pies,  froth- 
ing up  stout,  or  clamouring  for 
sandwiches.  Grey  ogats  with  red 
collars,  green  coats  with  red  collars, 
grey  coats  with  black  and  silver  lace, 
green  coats  with  black  braiding,  are 
all  smitten  with  the  same  vast  and 
insatiable  hunger.  In  a  moment 
barrels  are  emptied,  loaves  severed, 
biscuits  snapped,  and  sandwiches 
devoured.  In  the  larger  dining  tent, 
the  long  tables  are  crowded  with 
volunteer  officers  and  hungry  marks- 
men of  all  ages,  classes,  and  degrees 
of  title ;  nor  do  I  see  the  least  dif- 
ference of  appetite  between  England 
aind  Scotland,  or  between  the  man 
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who  has  made  three  bulls'-eyes  rnn- 
ning  and  the  man  who  has  missed 
twice  in  sacoession.  No  doubt  the 
loser  is  suffering  slightly  from  the 
h^trtbom,  and  wotdd,  if  he  dared, 
nm  his  fork  into  the  bull's-eye  man ; 
but  he  eats  with  very  creditable 
energy,  and  outwardly  seems  no 
whit  tiie  worse. 

And  now,  like  a  locust  who  has 
eaten  his  last  green  leaf,  haying 
finished  my  last  sandwich,  I  stroll 
into  the '  inhibition  tent,'  where  the 
prizes — the  rifles,  Ihe  cups,  and  sal- 
yers-aro  aU  arranged  in  glittering 
row  on  TOW. 

Some  French  gentlemen,  in  the 
smallest  and  pertest  hats,  are  looking 
at  the  prizes  with  gloating  eyes. 
Perhaps  they  are  swell-mohsmen, 
thougnt  I,  and  will  suddenly,  knock- 
ing eyezybody  down,  dash  off  each 
with  a  huge  gold  cup,  and  make  for 
the  exit  gate.  I  pictured  myself, 'in  a 
shorter  space  o£  time  thaji  it  takes 
me  to  describe,'  as  they  say  in  noyels, 
leaping  on  the  thieyes,  felling  one, 
setting  my  foot  on  another,  and 
seizing  the  third  by  the  collar ;  or, 
still  better,  letting  them  get  a  neat 
distance  off,  then  seizing  a  Turner, 
Grainger,  and  Henry  breech-loading 
rifle,  snooting  one  at  600,  another  at 
900,  and  a  third  at  a  1,000  yards, 
to  their  own  horror  and  my  extreme 
glory.  This  rapid  tableau  of  my 
uncy  ended  by  picturing  myself 
presented  to  Lord  Clyde  on  the 
Prize  Presentation  Day,  from  whose 
braye  lumd  I  receiyed  the  Cross  of 
India,  a  Crimean  Clasp,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Qarter. 

The  shields  and  yases  really  make 
my  mouth  water,  though  the  mate- 
rial of  them  is  infinitely  better  than 
the  art  employed  upon  them.  Thero 
are  too  many  dumpy  silyer  and 
electro-plated  riflemen  in  toyman's 
attitudes  —  too  Uttle  yaiie^  and 
originality  in*  the  design. 

The  prize  watches,  too,  bloom  like 
perennials  in  their  guarded  cases, 
and  the  royolyers  tempt  one  to  de- 
yoto  one's  life  to  duelling. 

But  the  rifles,  especially  the  breech- 
loaders, are  of  the  rarest  construc- 
tion and  the  highest  finish.  The 
great  object  now  is  to  get  a  gun 
which  can  be  loaded  at  the  breech 
as  rapidly  as  you  can  open  and  shut 


a  pipe-case,  and  which,  besides,  shall 
carry  its  own  cap  (or  means  of  igni- 
tion) in  its  cartridge. 

Yet  still  much  has  to  be  done 
before  the  breech-loader  equalg  the 
muzzle-loader.  At  present  I  fear 
it  does  not  shoot  so  well,  and  it  is 
ugly,  and  has  other  defects. 

The  hour  for  commencing  firing 
has  arriyed,  and  this  time  I  betake 
myself  to  the  English  butt  Thero 
it  is.  No.  17,  labelled  like  a  museum 
specimen,  a  low,  dark  mound  of 
^trth,  backed  by  a  long,  waying 
range  of  distant  wood,  dark  against 
a  dull  groy  sky. 

The  target  looks  about  as  large  as 
my  card-case,  or  the  bottom  of  a  tea- 
cup; the  black,  squaro  bull's-eye 
about  as  big  as—but  thero,  I  made 
nearly  the  same  comjMirison  when  I 
looked  at  the  Scottish  target,  and 
after  all  thero  is  no  good  in  de- 
scribing the  effects  of  distance  and 
perspectiye  on  objects,  as  eyery  yeurd 
ramishes  a  fresh  effect,  and  to  eyery 
obseryer  it  probably  presents  a  differ- 
ent appearance. 

These  aro  the  candidates — 

Lord  Bury,  Ciyil  Seryice. 

Capi  Heaton,  3rd  Manchester. 

Mr.  Smith,  Victoria  Rifles. 

Major  Hilford,  ist  Leicestershiro. 

Lord  Dude. 

Ensign  Halliday,  Ciyil  Seryice. 

Priyate  Beasley,  ist  Warwickshiro. 

Serjeant  Eowe,  ist  Deyonshiro. 

The  leaders  wear  the  straight- 
forward St.  George's  cross,  in  scarlet, 
on  their  right  arms  by  way  of  arm- 
let The  yards  of  canyas  that  Lord 
Elcho  has  honoured  with  his  name 
aro  duly  up.  Within  the  roped  en- 
closuro  the  ladies  aro  seated  in  eyery 
yariety  of  white  and  striped  bor- 
nouse,  yaried  with  mackintosh.  The 
beautiful  and  proud  faces  of  the 
ladies  glow  with  animation  as  the 
champions  propare,  for  the  red  flag 
at  one  end  is  withdrawn  as  the  red 
flag  at  the  other  is  wayed ;  and  the 
firing  begins. 

A  littie  dapper  man,  in  magenta 
stockings  and  Imickerbockers,  begins 
by  prostrating  himself  fiat  on  the 
raised  torf  pktform.  He  gets  his 
elbows  firm,  the  barrol  st^y— he 
seems  some  minutes  beforo  he  fires ; 
he  is  really  only  some  seconds— a 
thin  gust  of  firo,  a  roport,  and  off 
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goes  the  bullet  It  seems  scHue 
seoonds  before  the  'ting'  on  the 
target  tells  us  it  has  hit  The 
marker  waves  his  red  flag  along  the 
groun^,  and  shows  it  is  a  miss — ^the 
bullet  only  struck  after  ricocheting. 

Now  a  noble  lord— a  faxmerj  look- 
ing man,  with  a  loose  shooting-coat 
carelessly.belted  round  him,  and  with 
a  bluff,  oounlzy  face — stakes  his  turn 
on  the  turf  seat,  coolly,  without  fuss 
and  without  hurry.  No  losing  the 
aim,  like  some  of  our  alarmed  Scotch 
friends;  a  steady  pressing  hand  to 
the  shoulder,  a  soft,  firm,  eren  pres- 
sure of  the  first  joint  of  the  fore- 
finger. 'Whish!'  the  bullet  is  off 
on  its  errand,  much  quicker  than 
arrow  from  a  Tartar  bow.  Every 
eye  turns  to  the  marker's  mantelet 
Hurrah!  a  high  red  and  white  flag 
— cheers  for  !^gland— it  is  a  bull's- 
eye  at  900  yards.  No  random  shot, 
but  the  fiur  result  of  good  eye, 
sound  science,  and  steady  practice. 
The  rough  lord  rises  with  a  ruddy 
smUe,  puts  down  his  'sight,'  and 
quietly  loads  again— quickly,  gently, 
and  nattily. 

The  third  man  who  fires  is  Lord 
Bury,  with  his  pleasant,  shrewd  &ce, 
graver  than  usual  now,  for  he  is  in 
earnest,  as  Scotland  may  still '  forge 
ahead '  at  the  1000  yards'  range,  and 
the  wind  is  stUl  violent  by  fite.  He 
fires  a  good,  carefal  shot,  and  out 
slips  the  dark-blue  flag  from  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  mantelet,  low. 
It  is  a  centre  shot,  low,  to  the  left 
— and  on  the  score  mounts.  Lord 
Bury  comes  for  a  moment  to  the 
ladies  -and  explains  the  way  things 
are  going,  and  there  is  a  murmur  of 
pleasure  through  the  row  of  beauti- 
ml  fiEboes  at  the  prospect  of  England's 
success. 

With  the  next  shot  from  the  rifle 
of  that  smart,  clever,  keen-eyed  Cap- 
tain Heaton— -an  excellent  marksnian 
nearly  the  best  present — there  is  a 
delay  of  several  minutes,  and  the 
markers  make  no  sign. 

The  delay  is  so  long  that  the 
English  have  to  send  an  orderly 
down  to  know  what  is  the  matter. 
Off  he  dashes  at  a  smart  hand-gallop 
over  the  springy  turf  towards  the 
target  You  see  him  lessen  and 
lessen  as  he  gets  nearer  the  dark 
earth  mound  of  a  butt 


Presently,  in  his  mechanical  mili- 
tary attitude,  firm  as  a  rock,  with 
his  little  jaunfy  soldier's  cap  care- 
fully slanted  across  his  forehead,  he 
dashes  back  and  reports  a  ricochet 
He  reins  in  his  horse  a  moment 
before  the  row  of  ladies,  a  sort  of 
shy  pride  on  his  handsome  young 
face.  Then  he  receives  his  order  to 
fell  into  the  rear,  and  away  he 
dashes. 

And  every  time  there  is  a  similar 
ricochet,  or  the  red  flag  or  no  flag  is 
visible  at  the  mantelets,  up  from  the 
ground  springs  a  stalwart  foot 
soldier,  clothed  in  a  long  grey  great- 
coat, with  a  cape,  and  with  logs 
planted  wide  apeji;  to  give  him  more 
support,  he  tosses  up  a  red  fli^, 
to  stop  the  shootmg,  and  its 
crimson  wave  of  bunting  blows  rip- 
pling in  front  of  the  friends  of 
England. 

And  all  this  time  the  names  of 
peers  fly  about  in  the  air  in  a  way 
'  that  must  do  good  to  the  hearts  of 
those  who  have  never  before  seen 
a  live  nobleman.  'Bury,'  Elcho,' 
'Dude,'  are  bandied  about  every 
minute.  Presently  up  comes  General 
Hay,  the  umpire,  to  settle  a  com- 
plaint of  the  Scotch  (who  begin  to 
get  controversial  as  they  feel  them- 
selves beaten),  as  to  whether  the 
English  had  a  right  to  let  their 
marker  mark  ihe  special  spot  where 
the  bullet  struck.  General  Hay, 
^ter  some  discussion,  settles  that 
the  English  may  do  as  they  like,  as 
the  match  was  arranged  on  the 
Scotchmen's  own  terms,  and  no  spe- 
cial kind  of  marking  was  si)ecified. 

The  Scotch  are  by  no  means  doing 
well.  The  chainpion.  Boss,  is  getting 
few  points,  and  Fergusson, '  the  bril- 
liant but  uncertain  shot,'  as  the 
sporting  papers  call  him,  who  ear- 
ned off  the  St  George's  Vase,  is 
shooting  worse  than  any  one  present 
'Perhaps  owing  to  the  late  hours 
and  bad  sleep  obtainable  in  those 
romantic  but  wretched  tents,'  whis- 
pers on  acute  but  irate  Scotchman 
mmy  ear. 

To-morrow  the  match  will  end, 
with  a  majority  for  England  of  166 ; 
and  that  in  spite  of  Lord  Bury's 
shoulder  growmg  tender  from  ihe 
incessant  firing  and  his  rifle  getting 
leaded. 
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But  the  shooting  in  ffiia  match, 
as  in  tiat  of  the  Pubhc  Schools,  and 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  was  mere 
child's  play  compared  with  that  ot 
Colquhonn,  of  the  Dragoon  Guards, 
who,  with  a  Weetley  Richards,  and  at 
500, 800,  and  1,000  yards  afterwards 
made  6;  points;  and  that  Btill  more 
wondOT^l  of  Major  Halford,  who,  in 
shooting  for  tho  Albert  Prize  (for 
the  40  hest  shots  among  the  'all 
comers'),  7  rounds  at  each  range,  at 
Soo,  900,  and  t,ooo  yards,  was  on  t^e 
target  yo  times  out  of  n  rounds — 
an  nnpualleled  feat  No  wonder 
the  report  of  such  a  gun  scared  all 
ttke  Swiss  and  French  riflemen  from 
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the  field,  and  made  them  ^k  up 
their  traps  and  tum'^^their  faces 
horaewEu^  in  despair. 

In  spite  of  the  gale  of  wind,  it 
needs  scarce  a  look  roimd  to  see 
that  this  meeting  at  Wimbledon  is  a 
success.  There  are  1,100  com- 
petitors, when  last  year  there  were 
only  7ao;  the  poor  tai^tsaie  being 
ahondantly  knocked  about,  and  the 
shooting  is  truer  and  more  CTen. 
The  electric,  semaphore,  and  Swiss 
targets  are  more  numerous,  and  the 
organization,  though  still  defective, 
is  bettor,  so  at  least  a  crack  shot  in 
the  Victoria's  assured  me. 

I  soon  get  tired  of  the  fitful  firing 


at  the  pool  targets,  and  betake  tnyself 
to  the  great  novelty  of  this  year's 
meeting— 'The Bunning Deer.'  The 
Americans,  who  can  hit  a  dollar 
three  times  running  at  short  dis- 
tances, are  also  very  skilfal  shots  at 
squirrels,  wild  turkeys,  'possums, 
cotms,  and  deer.  They  hare  re- 
proached OS  with  not  practising  at 
moving  objects,  as  in  real  war&re 
one  cannot  always  expect  one's 
enemy  to  stand  still  while  yoa  prac- 
tise on  his  'c«ntre,'  and  while,  of 
cooiee,  in  sporting,  a  stationary  shot 


is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
role.  But  these  sneerers  had  forgot 
that  Scotland  boasts  a  race  of  nn- 
tiring  deer-stalkers,  while  England 
sends  cohorts  of  young  noblemen 
and  students  every  year  to  thin  the 
chamois  of  the  Alps  and  the  rein- 
deer of  Norway. 

The  Sunning  Deer  is  a  well-«xe- 
cnted  and  painted  model  of  a  broad- 
antJered  red  deer,  made  of  plate 
ircn,  and  which  glides  on  rails  from 
one  mantelet  to  another,  at  some 
hnndred  and  fifty  yaida  from  the 
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high  ground,  where  the  riflemeii 
stand.  Ton  pay  two  shillings  a 
shot,  and  aro  fined  one  shilling  if 
you  spoil  the  venison  hy  striking  it 
in  the  haunoh;  but  if  you  'nail' 
the  bull's-eye,  which  is  a  circle  eight 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  deadly 
region  inunediately  behind  the 
Ishoulder,  you  receive  a  portion  of 
the  receipt  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

This  is  the  most  broken  and  pret- 
tiest part  of  the  common  where  the 
Bunning  Deer  is  placed.  Dim  and 
blue  in  the  distance  the  woods  rise 
on  the  waving  line  of  the  horizon ; 
to  the  left  spring  a  rowof  small  white 
targets,  that  look  like  visiting-cards 
stuck  in  l^e  ground,  or  the  tall 
white  tallies  that  gardeners  use  to 
indicate  where  they  have  hidden 
their  seed. 

'Bip,  rap,  ting,  tang'  go  the 
bullets,  and  fix>m  the  hollow  below 
fumes  up  the  blue  smoke  &om  the 
rifles :  and  here  and  there  groups  of 
ladies  seem  gazing  like  spectators  of 
some  eventful  battle. 

But  here,  straight  in  froini  of  us, 
is  the  low,  dark  earth-mound  that 
we  have  come  to  see,  down  in  a 
hollow,  with  arching  ferns  and 
thorny  tufts  of  furze  growing  gaily 
between  us  and  it  The  mantelets 
are  high  up  on  those  redoubts  at 
ei^er  side ;  and  now  and  then  at  the 
back  I  can  see  the  white  shirt- 
sleeves of  the  markers,  who  are  as 
busy  as  if  they  were  working  a 
battery. 

We  are  too  fieu:  to  hear  the  sound 
of  the  iron  animal  as  he  liogs  down 
the  rails  and  mounts  the  opposite 
incline;  it  is  therefore  somewhat 
startling  the  first  time  to  see  the 
deer  emerge  from  behind  the  man- 
telet, with  apparently  the  mechani- 
cal and  measiued  gliding  motion  of 
a  clockwork  figure,  steal  under  the 
shadow  of  the  earth-bank,  like  th^ 
spectral  deer  that  the  vrild  hunter  of 
Fontainebleau  has  sx)ent  so  many 
centuries  of  midnights  pursuing,  and 
slide  up  the  opposite  bank  into  his 
safe  shelter.  It  seems  slow,  but  it  is 
a  flash  of  slow  lightning,  and  the 
marksman  has  no  time  to  reflect, 
and  very  little  time  to  aim. 

'  The  drummer  must  be  a  per^n 
of  considerable  nerve;  if  he  hesi- 
tates for  a  single  moment  he  is  lost,' 


I  once  heard  a  pedantic  drum-major 
say ;  certainly  an  undecided,  waver- 
ing man  might  shoot  a  ton  of  lead 
away  before  he  hit  the  Bunning 
Deer.  Tou  must  make  up  your 
mind  what  to  do  before  the  deer 
puts  out  his  nose,  and  the  moment 
the  markers  launch  him  off  you 
mxist  do  it:  The  true  time  to  fire, 
the  best  shots  tell  me,  is  just  at 
the  moment  the  deer  disappears 
behind  the  mantelet;  he  is  i^en 
going  slowly,  for  he  mounts  the  hill 
slower,  as  we  might  naturally  ex- 
pect, than  he  goes  down  it 

There  are  many  of  the  first-rate 
Scottish  riflemen  here  who  know 
the  live  animal,  and  men  who  have 
already  carried  off  the  Henry  prize, 
and  they  strike  the  creature  nearly 
every  time,  but  not  often  in  the  bull's- 
eye.  Next  year  this  running  twrget 
will  work  smoother;  this  year  the 
markers  have  been  once  slightly 
wounded  by  splashes  firom  Ihe 
bullets,  and  have  often  exposed 
themselves  too  much  in  their  eager- 
ness to  launch  the  deer  with  duo 
force. 

And  now  as  the  flring  slackens, 
and  men  drt>p  off  for  early  trains 
and  late  dinners,  the  talk  at  the 
Bunning  Deer  firing-stand  turns  on 
the  fine  shooting  of  the  week— on 
brave  Mr.  Pixley,  who,  by  a  last 
buU's-eye,  when  no  other  shot  would 
have  been  sufficient,  swooped  off  his 
250/.;  of  a  Mr.  Lacey,  of  the  12th 
Foot,  who  made  ten  bull's-eyes  run- 
ning at  500  yards;  and  of  General 
Hay,  who  with  five  random  weapons, 
made,  in  tweniy-three  successive 
shote  at  800  yards,  54  points—mere 
hits  not  being  enumerated. 

The  group  discussing  the  ques- 
tion is  a  characteristic  one:  the 
chief  speaker  is  an  officer  of  the  line 
in  his  blue  tunic  and  duU  red  sash. 
He  is  sitting  tmder  the  fluttering 
shadow  of  the  red  danger-flag,  wit£ 
one  knee  up,  and  his  hands  clasped 
across  it:  his  auditors  are  grey- 
coated  or  ^reen-coated  rifle  volun- 
teers of  various  ranks,  some  rubbing 
the  powder-bloom  and  the  black, 
smeary  moisture  from  their  sifle- 
locks;  others  loading  or  adjusting 
their  sighting. 

The  gay  ensign  is  lamenting  the 
utter  want  of  sporting  feeling  in  the 
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i2oth  Light  Marines:  'If  yon^l 
believe  me/  says  he  to  a  sympa- 
thizing Yolmiteer  tared  of  shootings 
'if  you'll  believe  me,  sir,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  get  up  a  game  of 
whierli  at  our  mess ;  th^  don't  dog- 
fight, they  don't  rat,  they  don't 
dnve,  they  don't  cricket,  they  don't 
do  anythmg— «  lot  of  old  fellows, 
you  see,  past  work ;  nothing  &8t, 
sir,  nothing  rattling  in  them ;  ugh !' 
and  here  the  ensign  groaned  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart 


But  even  to  nfle-shooting  and  the 
thoughtful  conversation  of  ensigns 
there  must  be  an  end,  so  I  take  a 
last  look,  with  the  rough  wind  in. 
my  teeth,  at  the  lon^  ea^-mounds, 
the  target-like  visiting-cards,  the 
rheumatic  bell-tents,  and  hurry  off 
to  the  station. 

In  a  minute  or  two  the  bell  rings> 
the  train  slides  up  with  its  many 
wheels,  and  I  am  borne  off  by  the 
snorting,  fiery  monster,  fax  out  of 
range  of  the  Kifle  Volunteers. 
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THERE  are  stories  for  books  and 
stories  for  pictures.  Stories 
that  are  charming  in  the  hands  of  a 
capable  raconteur  may,  in  fEict,  be 
anything  but  charming  when  told  on 
canvas  in  perennial  colours,  though 
by  the  most  capable  painter. 

Of  this  we  have  an  illustration 
before  us.  We  have  all  enjoyed  the 
story  as  told  by  Le  Sage— rather  as 
told  by  that  most  light-hearted  of 
demons,  Asmodeus,  and  repeated  in 
airiest  manner  by  the  author  of  '  Le 
Diable  Boiteux'— of  the  misadven- 
tures of  that  foolish  Patricio,  citizen 
of  Madrid,  who,  'leaving  his  beau- 
tiful and  modest  young  w&e  at  home,' 
wandered  one  fine  summer  morning 
to  the  Plazo  to  look  at  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  bull-fights  which  were 
to  take  place  that  day. 

As  yet,  silly  fellow,  he  is  only 
gazing  wistfully  at  the  galleries  and 
Qie  company  already  beginning  to 
assemble,  and  thinking  how  he 
would  like  to  take  part  in  the  fes- 
tival, did  the  state  of  his  finances 
permit  But  then  step  down  from 
one  of  the  scaffolds  a  couple  of 
lovely,  well-dressed  young  dfunsels, 
one  of  whom  in  descending  shows 
by  accident  'a  neatiy-tuni^  ankle, 
with  a  pink  silk  stocking  and  silver 
garter,'  and  instantly  '  his  heart  is  all 
in  a  flame.'  Evidently  the  ladies 
axe  at  a  loss,  and  our  citizen  of 
course  proffers  his  services.  They 
are  becomingly  coy,  but  at  length 
confess  that  they  left  home  so  early 
in  order  to  secure  good  places  that 
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they  did  not  stay  for  break&st,  and 
now  they  are  seeking  for  a  house 
where  young  ladies  without  their 
brother  may  with  propriety  take  a 
light  morning  meaL  Perhaps  he 
could  direct  tiiem  to  such  a  house? 
Poor  Patricio  is  of  course  only  too 
happy  to  conduct  them.  He  finds 
a  neat  suburban  hostel.  Mine  host 
luckily  has  '  the  remains  of  a  great 
entertainment  made  only  yeste^y.' 
And  whilst  the  fair  ones  eat  (or 
whilst  his  back  is  turned,  conceal  in 
a  linen  pocket  which  one  of  them 
has  under  her  petticoat)  not  only  a 
brace  of  young  partridges  and  two 
cold  chickens,  with  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  wine,  but  find  they  for- 
tiiier  need  three  more  pigeons  and  a 
good  slice  of  lEstremadura  ham, 
with  a  dessert  of  fruits  proper  to  the 
season,  our  foolish  citizen  amuses 
himself  with  coiitemplating  the. 
beauty  of  Ins  Luisitas.  He  is  a. 
little  dismayed  at  the  bUl,  which 
amounts  to  fifty  reals,  for  he  has  but 
thirty  reals  in  his  X)ocket,  and  to 
make  up  the  difference  he  can  think 
of  no  other  means  than  that  or 
pledging  his  rosary,  garnished  wiUi 
silver  coins.  But  he  soon  rallies, 
duly  deposits  his  beads  in  the  hcmda. 
of  the  limdlord,  and,  being  graciously 
permitted  to  escort  his  charmer,  ob- 
tains on  credit  from  an  acquaintance 
of  his  some  excellent  seats  for  the 
show ;  lx>rrows  from  another  friend 
a  doubloon,  that  he  may  obtain  ices, 
dried  sweetmeats,  and  other  after- 
noon delicacies ;  and,  when  the  fes- 
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fiTal  is  OYer^  like  a  gaUant  cayalier 
sees  the  ladies  to  the  door  of  their 
house,  being  not  permitted  to  enter, 
becanse  the  brother  is  a  choleric 
jovaig  gentleman,  and  might  take 
offence,  till  a  signal  is  given  from 
the  window;  and  then,  in  fine,  sits 
on  a  stone  hard  by,  cooling  his  heels, 
hour  after  hour,  till  the  bells  chime 
midnight,  and  he  finds  that  the 
doorway  of  the  house  is  merely  the 
doorway  of  an  alley  which  leads  to 
another  street,  and  that,  in  short,  he 
has  been  imposed  upon.  And  so  he 
has  nothing  for  it  but  to  sneak  home 
to  his  dear  Mrs.  P.,  who  has  a  some- 
what sharp  tongue,  and  who  is  ad- 
ministering a  Caudleian  discourse  as 
Asmodeus  so  conveniently  raises  the 
loof  of  the  chamber  for  Don  Gleo- 
fas's  delectation. 

Now  nothing  can  be  more  amusing 
than  the  story  as  Le  Sage  relates  it ; 
but  though  Mr.  Egg  has  seized  the 
only  conceivable  moment  &irly  pre- 
sentable upon  canvas  (unless  it  be 
that  of  the  poor  dupe  cooling  his 
heels  outside  the  house  he  takes  to 
be  Luisita's),  and  has  done  his  p»art 
as  well,  p^±aps,  as  any  living 
painter  could  have  done  it,  his  very 
success  only  makes  us  feel  the  more 
that  the  subject  is  not  one — with  all 
its  associations — ^for  a  drawing-room 
picture. 

But  having  made  his  selection,  the 
painter  has  treated  the  subject  in  his 
daintiest  manner.  The  picture  has 
the  quiet,  but  cheerful  sunny  colour 
you  look  for  in  a  picture  of  tiiis  sort 
The  lover  is  deliberatively  soft— so 
won  over  by  the  pretty  fiace  and 
pink  sUk  stocking,  that  he  is  only 
momentarily  taken  aback  at  the  un- 
expected total  at  the  bottom  of  tiie 
bill.  Mine  host  is  a  genuine  Spanish 
landlord  of  the  established  type. 
And  the  young  ladies  are— if  the 
truth  must  be  told— almost  pretty 
and  modest-looking  enough  to  have 
deceived  a  wiser  man  than  Don 
Patncio,  i^e  suspicious  display  of 


the    pink    stocking    notwithstand- 
ing. 

And  this  consideration  reconciles 
us  to  our  artist,  with  whom — though 
perhaps  we  ought  not  to  say  so — 
we  were  haxdly  disposed  to  agree  as 
to  the  selection  he  made  on  ths 
occasion  from  his  note-book.  '  Cer- 
tainly,' we  were  inclined  to  expostu- 
late, 'you  have  given  us  a  couple 
of  very  pretty  fiwses,  and  they  are 
taken  from  what  is  undoubtedly  a 
choice  httie  picture  in  its  way.  But 
are  they  "  la  cr^me  de  la  creme " 
even  of  Mr.  Egg's  fair  feces?  Have 
you  forgotten  that  most  likeable 
lady,  Bianca,  in  his  version  of  the 
«  Taming  of  the  Shiew?"  Or  if,  as 
a  set-ofiF  to  the  worthier  counte- 
nances you  have  given  us  before, 
you  wished  for  a  frail  beauty  from 
one  of  Mj.  Egg's  canvases,  why  not 
choose  "Pretty  Nelly,"  whom  old 
Pepys,  for  all  his  wife's  grim  looks 
and  his  own  pious  resolutions,  found 
it  impossible  to  keep  from  kisising?' 

But  we  perceive  now  that  the 
mistake  lies  with  us — and  with  the 
painter.  He  has  chosen  a  maladroit 
theme,  and  he  has  not  made  his  feir 
ones  correspond  to  their  true  cha- 
racter. Look  well  at  these  pretty 
brunettes,  and  say  whether  they 
could  possibly  have  swallowed  that 
inordinate  quantity  of  partridges 
and  pigeons  and  Estremadura  ham, 
with  bread,  wine,  and  fruits,  all  at 
one  sitting,  and  then  have  been 
ready  for  ices,  and  dried  fruite,  and 
chocolate,  and  lemonade,  almost  di- 
rectiy  afterwards  ?  Or  that  Jacintha 
— the  damsel  on  the  left,  with  that 
quaint  head-ornament — could  pos- 
sibly have  stuffed  away  a  brace  of 
partridges  and  a  couple  of  pigeons 
in  a  linen  pocket  she  kept  under  her 
petticoat  for  the  purpose  of  pilfer? 
Or  that  this  Luisita  could  have  been 
capable  of  showing  a  pink  silk  stock- 
ing and  sUver  gaiter  m  order  to  lead 
a  foolish  Madrid  citizen  such,  a 
dance? 
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AFTEB  all  the  gieat  acfajere- 
ments  at  tbe  World's  Fsdr 
haye  been  duly  chronicled;  after  a 
8ea8on*ticket  holder^  lor  instance, 
has  formed  a  judgment  dniing  his 
numerous  visits  concerning  those 
piodnctB  whereon  the  wel&re  and 
comfort  oi  nations  mainly  depend, 
and  has  (in  duty  bound)  abused  the 
Commissioners  for  their  short- 
oomings~-there  will  still  be  1^  a 
bvmdle  of  oddities,  odds  and  ends, 
curiosities,  queer  things,  'notions,' 
worthy  of  a  little  attention.  Let  us 
open  ihe  bundle. 

Among  matters  of  food  and  beve* 
lage,  it  is  droll  to  think  of  those 
German  sausages  in  the  2iOllyerein, 
which  stand,  ]£b  the  celebrated  four- 
€Uid-twenty  fiddlers,  '  all  of  a  row/ 
each  in  a  tin  case,  and  each  caae 
soldered  up.  We  can  neither  see 
nor  taste;  and  the  sausage  may  be 
anything  but  sausage,  for  aught  we 
Imow.  Neyertheless,  we  are  bound 
io  suppose  that  the  Jury  on  Gass  IH. 
tasted  the  contents  of  one  or  more 
of  the  cases ;  and  possibly  Honour- 
able Mention,  if  not  a  higher  testi- 
monial, lewardB  the  skill  of  the 
sausage-maker.  The  casks  of  salted 
mess-beef  from  Australia,  too ;  the 
un&voured  can  know  little  about 
the  meat;  but  it  is  tantalizing  to 
be  told  timt  such  beef  can  be  sold  at 
twopence  per  lb.,  and  yet  not  be  able 
to  taste  it  Seriously,  however,  this 
is  a  very  important  item  for  whalers 
and  shippers  in  the  Southern  Ocean. 
The  odd-looking,  dark,  leathery  strips 
of  dried  beef  from  Monte  Video,  and 
the  lighter  coloured,  but  equally 
leathery  strips  of  hmig  beef,  are 
anything  but  tempting  to  our  eyes : 
they  constitute,  however,  a  nutritious 
and  highly  important  kind  of.  food 
among  many  South  American  nations. 
CSases  of  preserved  meat,  fish,  vege- 
table, and  firuit  are plentifal  enough; 
but  in  reference  to  them  we  are  in 
the  same  predicament  as  to  the  Ger- 
man sausages.  In  the  £EU>-&med 
«nd  well-abused  food  trophy,  how- 
ever, there  is  some  preserved  fresh 
meat  [which  can  be  seen  through  a 
glass  vessel;  very  eatoble  it  looks; 


and  it  is  wdl  worth  knowing  that 
such  a  mode  of  preserving  meat,  by 
exclusion  of  air,  is  practicable.  Ship 
biscuits  and  foncy  biscuits  being 
regarded  as  nothing  '  odd,'  we  must 
yet  just  mention  the  patent  rye-braa 
cakes  from  Deimuuk;  an  English 
verdict  concerning  them  would  cer- 
tainly be  that  they  are  rough-and- 
tough ;  nevertheless  the  '  hardy 
Norsemen'  have  fed  on  such  cakes 
from  the  days  of  the  sea-kings* 
Maccaroni-eaters,  of  whom  there  are 
few  in  England,  have  hitherto  bad 
but  litUe  conception  of  the  nume- 
rous fiaucifol  forms  into  which  fina 
wheaten  paste  is  made  by  the  Nea- 
politans ;  a  little  ferreting  in  tib^e 
Italian  department  would  illustrate 
this  matter  curiously.  We  must  say 
a  good  word  for  the  Prussian  grid- 
irons—tinned, clean,  cheap,  and 
handy — ^with  gutters  and  a  well  to 
preserve  the  gravy  from  our  diop 
or  steak.  And  we  would  say  a  good 
word  also  for  the  exhibitor  who 
leaves  open  a  store  of  snuff  pro  hono 
publico;  but  we  cannot  praise  the 
Frenchman  whom  we  once  saw  fill- 
ing his  box  therefrom,  instead  of 
bemg  content  with  a  pinch.  Thou- 
sands of  English  persons  have  never, 
until  1862,  seen  ice  made  in  a  hot 
room  on  a  hot  day.  M.  Siebe,  M. 
Garr^,  and  other  exhibitors  not  only 
show  the  ice,  but  make  it  before  our 
eyes;  and  beautifixl  blocks  and  cylin- 
ders they  certainly  are  which  are 
produced  in  this  way.  If,  inst^id 
of  icing  our  beverages,  we  wish 
simply  to  filter  the  w^ter  which  is 
the  basis  of  all  of  them,  there  are 
Lorenz's  singular  hollow  balls  of 
charcoal,  which,  pluntged  into  a  pail 
of  unfiltered  water,  wiU  fish  it  out 
as  a  pure,  pellucid  stream— ay!  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  gallons  per  hour 
with  a  three  shilling  charcoal  ball, 
as  Herr  Lorenz  ass^*ts.  A  worthy 
Frenchman,  M.  Penant,  must  cer- 
tainly have  music  in  his  soul.  He 
has  invented  a  musical  coffea-i)ot. 
Tou  put  your  coffee  into  one  ha&  of 
a  vessel,  and  cold  water  into  another ; 
you  light  a  spirit-lamp ;  and  in  tiio 
act  of  adjusting  the  apparatus  you 
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set  a  musical  box  going.  When  the 
coffee  is  done,  it  pours  itself  oat  into 
the  proper  Imlf  of  the  yessel,  puts 
out  its  own  fire,  and  stops  its  own 
music]  A  bachelor  who  has  his 
morning  coffee  made  in  such  a  way 
should  go  to  business  with  his  heart 
rejoicing.  Concerning  wine,  there 
are  the  same  tantalisang  conditions 
as  those  that  govern  tiie  German 
sausages;  we  cannot  pass  judgment 
on  the  quality,  for  a  very  sufficient 
reason.  Spain  makes  tiie  matter 
still  worse,  for  she  surrounds  a  bottle 
of  unattainable  wine  with  half  a 
dozen  wine-glasses,  thus  *  adding 
insult  to  injury.'  Allsopp's  cask  of 
ale,  too,  may  be  good— or  the  cask 
may  be  empty,  for  aught  that  can  be 
seen. 

'  In -personal  adornments  and  knick- 
knacks  there  are  not  wanting  oddities 
enough  at  tiie  Exhibition.  Witness 
that  &ir  lady's  scalp.  Society  is  not 
supposed  to  know  whether  ladies  are 
ever  bald-headed ;  but  the  hair  may 
unquestionably  become  thinner,  and 
also  lightened  in  colour;  and  then 
there  is  a  temptation  to  adopt  an 
artificial  ooyering.  A  worthy  per- 
ruquier,  wishing  to  show  that  he 
can  make  ladies'  scalps  of  any  de- 
sired degree  of  thinness,  has  con- 
trived a  clockwork  apparatus  for 
slowly  moving  up  and  down  the 
scalp  on  an  artificial  head.  Strange, 
certainly,  and  suggesting  the  idea 
of  an  uncomfortable  American  Indian 
practioa  Another  perruquier  shows 
a  specimen  of  woman's  hair  six  feet 
two  inches  in  length,  said  to  have 
once  been  naturally  belonging  to  an 
English  lady,  and  to  be  the  longest 
specimen  Imown.  The  lady,  it  is 
certain,  must  have  devoted  much 
time  to  the  feminine  duty  of  '  doing' 
her  hair.  From  hair  to  brushes  is 
an  easy  transition,  and  affords  us  an 
opportunity  to  admire  the  worthy 
Bussian  with  the  unpronounceable 
name,  who  has  produced  a  temple 
of  brushes,  whidi  the  Boyal  Ck)m- 
missioners  (in  accordance  with  their 
taste  elsewhere)  should  have  con- 
verted into  a  '  Trophy.'  As  to  the 
personal  adommente  in  the  form  of 
jewellery,  we  will  isJ^e  note  here 
only  of  those  wonderfol  artificial 
pearls  which,  whether  they  are '  odd  * 
or    not,  are    certainly   instructive 


enough  as  examples  of  manipula- 
tion. There  they  are  in  the  French 
Court,  two  rows  of  real  pearls  worth 
i,ioo2.,  and  two  of  mock  pearls 
worth  4?. :  so  much  alike  that  none 
but  judges  can  detect  the  differ^ 
ence.  It  is  worth  a  ten  minutes' 
stay  near  that  glass  case  to  listen 
to  the  criticisms  of  the  lady  visitors 
on  this  important  matter;  and  a 
neighbouring  case  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  materials  for  making  artificial 
pearls  are  shown— the  lumps  of 
glass,  the  glass  blown  into  beads, 
tiie  beads  misshapen  in  the  manner 
of  pearls,  and  the  pearly  liquid  made 
from  the  scales  of  the  bleak  fish. 

In  clothing  and  its  materials  there 
are  oddities  in  good  store,  for  those 
who  have  time  and  patience  for 
searching  them  out.  Tor  instance, 
there  is  the  waterproof  suit  in  the 
Austrian  department,  overcoat,  over* 
alls,  and  cap— all  for  nine  shillings : 
thoroughly  ecUpeing  all  the  adver- 
tising tailors  m  iSigland.  There 
are  Dr.  Both's  stockings,  made  like 
gloves,  with  the  toes  separated. 
There  is  the  same  physician's  con- 
trivance by  which,  as  he  asserts, 
ladies  could  dispense  altogether  with 
stays,  and  substitute  a  philosophical 
bodice.  There  is  the  Swiss  '  jupon- 
drreesort :  s'aggrandissant  a  volontS ;' 
in  which  there  appears  to  be  a  cun- 
ning device  for  lessening  the  ampli- 
tude of  ladies'  skirts  at  pleasure — an 
achievement  deserving  no  end  of 
Prize  Medals.  There  are  the  pro- 
cesses of  sewing,  hemming,  stitch- 
ing, and  so  forth,  performed  by  the 
aid  of  dozens  of  sewing-machines — 
pretty  enough  when  worked  by 
feminine  hands,  but  not  pleasing 
when  presided  over  by  bearded  and 
moustached  men,  who  ought  to  have 
something  better  to  do  than  daTiHUpg 
littie  bits  of  collars.  Mils,  and  edg- 
ing There  are  the  EQiowy  but 
misconceived  ribbons,  in  which  por^ 
traits  of  emperors  and  empresses, 
queens  and  princes,  are  woven  at 
tiie  cost  of  infinite  time  and  trouble ; 
and  the  Coventry  ribbon,  in  whidi 
the  legend  of  Lady  Godiva  is  woven 
in  actual  letters,  demonstrating  what 
the  Jacquard  loom  can  achieve,  but 
inducing  a  wish  that  the  same 
amount  of  ingenuity  had  been  better 
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applied.    There  is  the  Dunfermline 
table-cover,  with  woven  portraits  of 
all  the  Crimean  heroes— -neroes  who 
have  certaroly  no  reason  to  be  flat- 
tered  at   the   physiognomies   here 
given  to  them.    There  is  tiiat  pa- 
tient lady's  counterpane,  with  the 
rich  crochet  device  formed  of  three 
million  stitches,  consuming  five  miles 
of  cotton  thread,  and  which  has  re- 
quired twelve  hours'  labour  per  day 
for  three   months.     There   is  the 
crochet  chess-board,  very  clever,  pro- 
bably, but  likely  soon  to  become 
dirty  if  applied  to  actual  use.    There 
are  the  woven  fiibrics  produced  by 
electricity — ^if  M.  BonelH  can  be  in- 
duced to  set  his  wonderfully  inge- 
nious electric  Jacquard  apparatus  in 
motion.    There  is  the  poor  invalid 
Empress  of  Austria's  giMle  or  sash, 
in  the  Ionian  department,  so  few 
inches  in  length  that  one  marvels 
how  any  human  frune   could   be 
maintained  with  the  waist  so  pinched 
in,  and  inducing  one  to  speculate 
whether  the  health  of  the  illustrious 
lady    haa     been    ruined    thereby. 
There  is  that  sensible  stocldng  in 
the  ZoUverein,  with  the  foot  sticking 
up,  showing  how  the  whole  is  pro- 
duced   by   weaving,   without   any 
seaming  up  the  calf;  and  there  are 
those  circi^ar  hosiery  frames,  actu- 
ally at  work  in  the  Western  Annexe, 
with  the  singularly  ingenious  me- 
chanism for  weaving  not  only  seam- 
less stockings,  but  seamless  petti- 
coats.   There  are  the  pretty  palmetto 
hats  and  bonnets  from  Bermuda,  so 
pleasing  in  tint,  and  so  light  and 
graceful  in  the  texture  of  the  mate- 
rial.   There  are  the  Panama  hats  in 
the  Spanish  Colonial  department- 
hats  which  seldom  come  over   to 
England,  so  great  is  tiie  demand  for 
them,  on  account  of  their  cool,  shady 
qualities,  in  the  regions  of  Central 
America.     There   are  the   curious 
cork  hats  from  France — ^not  mere 
cork  foundations,  as  in  some  of  our 
'  zephyr '  hats,  but  bond  fide  cork 
throughout,  band,  rosette,  and  all, 
including  hats  of  that  fiinny  shape 
which  has  so  excited  the  wonder- 
ment of  London  boys  during  the 
recent  visits  of  Frenchmen  to  Eng- 
land.   There  are  the  boots  which  a 
French  exhibitor  puts  together  by 
means   of    brass  screws  or  pinB, 


through  the  aid  of  a  very  ingenious 
machme— clever  and  curious ;  for  in 
one  instant  the  brass  is  in  the  form 
of  wu'e,  and  in  another  it  is  a  screw 
firmly  holding  together  the  leathers 
of  the  boot,    if  it  be  a  good  thing 
that  linens  and  cambrics,  mufilins 
and   laces,   be  neat,   smooth,  and 
glossy,  then  surely  the  Frenchman's 
'  fer  Janus,'  or  double-&ced  smooth* 
ing-iron,  is  worthy  of  immortality. 
The   inventor   grows   quite    senti- 
mental in  describing  its  qualities. 
He  says  that  he  has  been  '  inspired ' 
•with  the  idea  of  this  ' nouveau  sys- 
tem '  of  smoothing-irons '  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  embarrassments  which 
ladies  so  continually  experience  while 
travelling,  when  they  wish  to  obtain 
a  hot  iron  to  give  a  light  touch  to  a 
dress,  handkerchief,  or  piece  of  lace ;' 
and  he  mourns  over  the  soorchings 
and  soilings  which,  even  if  obtainable, 
such  an  iron  is  likely  to  produce. 
Hence  his  invention.     There  is  a 
littie  spirit-lamp  with  a  wick,  and  a 
tube  which  conveys  the  heated  air 
to  the  interior  of  a  double-£EU»d  iron ; 
both  fiaces  can  be  heated  in  equal  or 
unequal  degree;  and  the  lady  can 
give  a '  coup  de  fer '  to  her  millinery 
with  either  or  both  of  them  at  plea- 
sure.   And  the  box-iron  being  hol- 
low, an  Italian  iron  ('  fer  a  tuyauter') 
can  be  popped  into  it,  and  heated 
at  the  same  time.    We  are  told  that 
a  pennyworth  of  sjnrit  will  last  two 
hours;  that  the  iron  and  a  spirit- 
bottle  can  be  packed  in  a  small  box 
for  travelling ;  and  that  the  genuine 
article  is  to  be  known  by  the  device 
of  two  classical  torches,  a  star,  and 
the  words  '  Economic,  propret^,  sa- 
lubrity, promptitude.' 

There  are  furniture  oddities,  as 
well  as  oddities  in  clothing  and  its 
accessories.  Witness  that  cunning 
multum  in  parvo  from  Dublin,  the 
room-fall  of  fomiture  packed  or 
packable  in  a  box.  It  is  not  quite 
60  wonderfdl  as  the  magic  cabinet 
displayed  by  a  foreigner  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institution  a  year  or'  two 
ago,  but  it  is  very  clever  for  all  that. 
There  are  six  chairs  and  a  couch,  all 
with  blue  stuffed  seats,  backs,  and 
elbows,  and  all/ when  taken  to  pieces, 
susceptible  of  being  packed  away  in 
a  fiat  box  about  a  yard  square  by 
six  inches  deep.     And  a  cabinet- 
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maker  &om  Holland  seems  to  have 
been  'inspired'  with  the  same  kind  of 
genius  as  his  brother  tzadesman 
from  Dublin,  at  about  the  same  time; 
for  he  has  sent  no  fewer  than  twelve 
chairs,  all  packed  in  a  space  of  eight 
square  feet,  the  box  being  nazrower 
and  deeper  than  the  one  just  noted. 
There  is  that  circular  table,  too,  ex- 
pandible  to  nearly  double  its  former 
area,  without  losing  its  circular 
shape,  by  an  ingenious  appUcation 
of  sciews  and  leyers.  Surely  winr 
dow-blinds  never  before  met  our 
eyes  so  cheap  as  those  from  Hunburg 
-^substitutes  for  Venetian  blinds  at 
twopence-halfpenny  per  square  foot 
— nuule  of  little  bits  of  wood  and 
string,  humble  enough  in  every  way, 
but  neat  and  tidy.  And  those  smidl 
tables,  chess-boards,  dish-stands, 
kettle-holders,  and  miscellaaeous 
articles  made  in  Stuttgard  firom 
polished  inlaid  veneer:  no  English 
manu&cturer  would  dream  of  nuking 
such  things  at  such  low  prices.  The 
'  ^pianino  psBdoterpe,'  the  tiny  ts^le- 
piano  witn  strips  of  glass  instead  of 
strings,  used  for  teaching  children 
the  rudiments  of  music,  is  really  a 
yery  useful  and  crediiable  oddity. 
Perhaps  some  day  we  shall  have  in 
our  mansions  electric  bell-handles, 
such  as  those  exhibited  in  the  French 
department,  where  we  are  directed 
to  press  the  finger  on  knobs  in- 
scribed with  the  names  'Pierre,' 
'Louis,'  'Jean,'  *  Charles,'  'Paul,' 
intended  to  summon  those  &ithful 
domestics  to  our  presence.  If  we 
want  shilling  clocks,  here  they  are, 
in  the  North  Gallery,  each  comprising 
a  column  of  mercury,  which  slides 
down  a  glass  tube  in  a  certain  nimi- 
ber  of  hours,  and  having  graduated 
scales  at  the  sides.  The  mercury, 
it  is  true,  beccnnes  sluggish  after  a 
time,  making  the  dock  slow ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  veiy  curious  shil- 
ling's worth.  There  is  that  wonder- 
fol  lock,  not  beautiful  to  look  at, 
bat  carrying  out  the  old  principle  of 
the  puzzle-lock  to  an  embarrassing 
degree,  with  its  seven  concentric 
rings  of  letters,  and  its  two  hundred 
million  modes  of  combination.  If  the 
looker-up  should  forget  the  cipher 
wit^  which  he  fastened  the  lock, 
how  would  he  unfasten  it  ?  '  that  is 
tlie  question.'    We  are  not  many  of 


us  so  extravagant  as  that  sad  fellow 
the  late  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdul 
Medjid,  or  we  might  order  from 
Mr.  De«&ies  such  a  glass  curtain  as 
is  exhibited  in  the  South  Court, 
formed  of  fifteen  hundred  silvered 
{)risms,  and  giving  a  brilliant  reflec- 
tion whan  lights  are  placed  in  front 
of  it*  or  such  naughty  extxavaganoiea 
as  the  jewelled  stereoscope  and  the 
jewelled  mirror. 

Those  who  travel  enough  to  know 
that  Hansoms  are  'hat-crushers, 
fingerHsanashers,  coat-soHers,  and 
mud-splashers,'  and  that  the  sup- 
plementary omnibuses  brought  to 
light  during  the  Exhibition  are  cha- 
racterized by  'leaky  roo&,  musty 
seats,  batteied  ribs,  and  cushions 
stuffed  with  mouldy  hay,'  will  be 

glad  to  welcome  many  smart  ve- 
icles  at  Brompton ;  some  of  which, 
have  the  mark  of  oddity  belonging 
to  them.  Such,  for  ins^ce,  is  the 
'reversible  waggonette,'  which,  by 
a  few  magic  adjustments,  becomes 
convertible  into  an  open  fumly  car- 
riage, a  close  carriage,  a  mail  phaeton, 
a  dog-cart  phaeton,  and  a  break  or 
luggage-cart.  Ano^iher  possesses  & 
name  which  leads  us  to  hope  that 
the  inventor  understands  Greek;  it 
is  the  '  dioropha,'  of  which  the  entire 
upper  half  may  be  slung  on  oar 
on  while  in  the  coach-house,  thus 
mabsng  it  either  a  close  or  an  open 
carriage.  There  is  that  French 
onmibus,  too,  with  the  tell-tale  appa- 
ratus for  recording  the  numb^  of 
persons  who  go  in  and  out.  Wehaye 
tried  such  tlmigs  before  in  England, 
but  somehow  the  apparatus  was 
always  found  to  be  out  of  order, 
from  causes  of  whidi  the  conductors 
and  drivers  slily  professed  themselyes 
to  be  quite  ignorant  Travellers  by 
railway  will  have  reason  to  be  struck 
with  the  oddity  of  Mr.  Bamsbottom's 
apparatus,  by  which  a  locomotive 
may  suck  up  the  water  to  feed  its 
boiler  out  of  a  trough  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  while  going  at  a  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour ;  and  with  the 
apparatus  whereby  a  train  may  carry 
its  gas-works  with  it  for  lightinfir 
the  carriages ;  and  with  the  beautiful 
littie  model  of  a  locomotive,  having 
a  golden  steam-dome  and  silver 
boiler-tubes,  really  made  workable 
hy  the  heat  of  a  tiny  spirit-lamp> 
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and  the  whole  weighing  somewhere 
about  an  onnce.  The  loyers  of 
nautical  constrnctions  may  be  called 
upon  to  admire  the  little  model  of 
the  '  Euryalus/  which  certainly  rolls 
upon  its  clock-work  sea  very  prettily ; 
and  Mr.  Biffin's  wager-boat^  which 
we  may  take  in  pieces  and  almost 
put  into  our  coat  pockeis ;  and  Mr. 
'Ebompson's  machinery  for  boat- 
buildings by  which  a  boat  may  be 
turned  out  of  hand  all  complete  in 
five  hours. 

If  we  ramble  through  the  Exhibi- 
tion in  the  way  that  thousands  do, 
taking  everything  just  as  it  comes, 
and  adhering  to  no  particular  plan 
as  to  classes  or  countries,  we  may, 
perchance,  stumble  over  oddities 
somewhat  in  the  following  way. 
There  is  a  Sheffield  knife  with 
seventy-five  highly-polished  little 
blades,  the  whole  affair  compact 
enough  to  go  into  a  thimble.  Near 
it  is  a  razor  large  enough  to  shave 
Bionysius  and  several  other  iyrants 
all  at  once;  and  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors that  would  almost  cut  a  sheet 
of  iron  into  ribbons.  Spain  shows 
us  a  Toledo  sword  bent  double,  to 
test  the  temper  of  the  steeL  At  one 
place  are  water-pipes  made  of  paper, 
actual  paper,  so  well  bituminized  as 
to  be  both  strong  and  waterproof. 
At  another  are  the  philosophical 
safety  lucifers,  tipped  with  a  compo- 
fiition  that  will  only  ignite  when 
rubbed  upon  that  particular  sand- 
paper with  which  those  particular 
boxes  are  covered.  Then,  in  what  is 
called  the  Process  Court,  we  may  see 
what  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  us 
has  ever  seen  before— -men  making 
veritable  tobacco-pipes  and  black- 
lead  pencils;  and  there  is  an  in- 
genious person  here  who  makes 
paper  bags,  pasting  and  all,  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  dozen  in  a  minute, 
by  means  of  a  machine  something 
like  those  for  making  envelopes. 
Brass  wire  thread  attracts  our  notice 
by  its  fineness,  eight  miles  of  it  only 
weighing  one.  ]pound.  Here  are  M. 
Soik's  fountam-pens,  apparently 
very  useful  little  affisiirs;  but  the 
oddity  lies  in  his  English  instructions 
for  use :  '  If  you  like  to  make  a  fine, 
middling,  or  big  writing,  lean  the 
suckera  so  hardly  that  it  wants.' 
There  is  the  electric  target,  which 


sends  back  word  to  the  shooter  ex- 
actly where  it  has  been  hit,  as  if  it 
were  a  sentient  being  conscious  of 
pain  and  injury.  There  is  Holmes's 
electric  hght,  which  involves  deeper 
philosophy  than  most  gazers  are 
aware  of,  for  it  converts  b^t  into 
power,  power  into  magnetism,  and 
zziagnetism  into  light  There  is  tha 
diamond -grinding  apparatus,  by 
which  M.  Auerhaaii,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  BodceU, 
shows  how  precious  gems  are  shaped 
by  rath^  dirty-looking  apparatus. 
There  are  the  sheets  of  paper  made 
from  old  barege  and  merino  dresses^ 
the  wool  being  charred  out  by  means 
of  super-heated  steam,  and  the  ocdtoi 
worked  up  to  a  pulp.  There  is  tiiie 
parchment  made  nrom  pap^,  so 
tough  and  durable  that  we  can 
hardly  recognize  it  as  paper  at  aU. 
There  are  Mr.  Benson's  curious  an- 
cient watches,  one  having  a  case  cut 
&om  a  solid  Brazilian  pebble,  another 
cut  from  an  agate,  and  another  that 
shows  the  month,  the  day  of  the 
month,  the  day  of  the  week,  the 
moon's  age,  the  hour,  the  minute, 
and  the  second.  There  is  an  album 
from  Austria  weighing  six  hundred 
pounds,  and  seeming  as  if  it  would 
almost  require  a  steam-engine  to 
open  it.  There  is  a  mass  of  alum 
as  large  as  Big  Ben,  but  not  so  sadly 
cracked.  There  are  some  hollow 
candles,  which  admit  the  air  inside 
as  well  as  out,  to  feed  the  flame—a 
very  sensible  arrangement  There 
is  that  lively  &og  which  was  foond 
deep  down  in  a  bed  of  Butterley  coal, 
and  which  has  had  a  little  house  cat 
for  itself  in  the  very  block  of  coal  in 
which  it  was  found.  There  is  tiiat 
jar  of  water  which  has  had  a  per- 
ceptible tint  given  to  it  by  one  siiigle 
drop  of  anilme,  the  source  of  we 
lovely  magenta  colour.  Curious  and 
interesting,  and  ought  to  be  valuable, 
is  the  type-composing  machine,  by 
which  a  person  playing  on  a  sort  q£ 
dumb  piano  arranges  the  types  iox 
printing,  to  the  tune  of  forty  thou- 
sand types  per  day.  There  is  a  sheet 
of  indiE^rubber,  four  feet  square,  bo 
thin  as  to  be  diaphcmous ;  and  there 
is  a  vulcanized  india-rubber  statue, 
as  large  as  life,  in  the  Zollverein, 
waiting  for  time  to  show  whethsr  it 
is  durable  or  not 
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ON  one  of  the  fioirest  midsummer 
eyes  that  ever  fell  from  the 
6kie8~a  Phaeton  with  all  his  splen- 
dour, but  without  his  fire — ^we  found 
ourselves  in  a  picturesque  cemetery 
in  Belgium— a  miniature  Pere  la 
Ohaise.  We  reached  it  by  a  plea- 
sant walk  along  a  pleasant  suburb 
shaded  by  alleys  of  the  finest  lime 
trees,  bees  filling  the  air  with  their 
song  in  the  earUer  part  of  our  pro- 
gress, and  the  neighbouring  strip  of 
water  baptizing  it  with  fi^eshness. 
Solitude  added  its  charms  to  the 
tranquil  beauty  of  the  scene ;  for,  be 
it  noted,  it  was  not  on  Sunday  that  we 
made  acquaintance  with  the  Tillage 
of  Lacken,  nor  patrolled  the  length 
of  the  too  highly-lauded  Allee  Verte, 
when  crowds  of  pleasure  -  seekers 
would  haye  marred  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  and  turned  a  solemnizing 
and  spiritual  communion  with  nature 
and  nature's  Grod  into  a  very  vulgar 
festival.  Had  we  adopted  the  weekly 
holiday  for  our  pedestrian  tiip,  we 
should  have  been  in  the  case  of 
Ariosto's  angel  Michael,  who  entered 
the  church  doors  in  search  of  sacred 
silence,  and  encountered  the  brawl 
of  the  discordant  multitude ;  but  we, 
though  we  should  have  had  the 
multitude,  would  have  escaped  the 
discord;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
decorous  than  a  Belgian  promenade. 
We  were  alone,  but  alone  only  in 
tiie  sense  of  him  who  described  him- 
self as  never  less  alone  than  when 
alone.  Our  pilgrimage  was  to  gratify 
a  natural  curiosity,  but  it  was  en- 
nobled by  being  a  tribute  of  homage 
to  departed  genius.  We  had  ex- 
hausted the  fine  churches  and  carved 
pulpits  of  Belgiimi — its  town  halls, 
squares,  fountuns,  and  boulevards ; 
had  made  ourselves  as  fiamiliar  as  a 
stranger  might  with  its  people  and 
customs,  admiring  its  re-nascent  lite- 
rature, and  revelling  in  its  treasures 
of  old  books.  Nowhere  are  these 
last  so  abundant,  so  attractive,  and 
BO  cheap.    A  Hain  might   fill  his 
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Eepcrtorium  with  Vifteevers  ovit  of 
Bruges  and  Brussels  alone.  Being 
many-sided,  therefore,  in  our  culture 
and  tastes,  and  ready  to  sip  enjoy- 
ment out  of  every  spring  that  ofSsteA, 
a  saunter  to  Lacken,  and  a  regret 
over  Malibran's  tomb,  were  meant 
to  furnish  the  recreation  for  the 
hours  of,  at  least,  one  evening.  It 
was  the  only  tribute  we  could  pay 
to  the  memory  of  that  ill-fated  child 
of  song,  but  it  was  rendered  with 
all  our  heart — the  unspoken  pane- 
gyric upon  her  fascinations  laid  in 
mlent  admiration  on  her  tomb. 

The  lustiness  of  the  green  life  of 
July  seemed  hushed  into  preterna- 
tural stillness  in  the  presence  of  that 
place  of  tombs ;  and  as  we  traversed 
its  gravelled  walks,  and  gazed  upon 
its  various  sepulchres  of  vanoos 
taste,  but  all  eloqucjit  of  the  worth 
of  the  dead  and  the  regret  of  sur- 
vivors— as  we  contrasted  the  palace 
on  the  one  huid  and  the  mausoleum 
on  the  other,  a  most  impressive  ho- 
mily on  the  vanity  of  earth— the  veiy 
grasshoppers  were  still,  and  we  could 
hear  the  beating  of  our  own  subdued 
heart.  Certainly,  our  views  of  the 
place  and  the  matter  were  sufficiently 
grave  at  that  sweet  summer  visit, 
without  being  melancholic  or  sad; 
for  we  thought  more  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  living  singer  than  of  her 
premature  decease,  and,  besides,  the 
scene  around  presented  a  certain 
Engb'sh  rural  aspect  that  was  un- 
deniably soothing,  and  made  one 
feel,  in  a  sense,  at  home.  Gray's 
*  Elegy '  might  have  been  composed 
there ;  as  the  tone  of  feeling  that 
exqtdsite  poem  breathes  was  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  features  of 
Lacken  churchyard  —  peaceful,  re- 
tired, regretful,  and  hopefiil,  as  be- 
came the  repose  of  the  dead.  The 
fragrance  of  new-made  hay,  and  our 
common  English  wild  flowers,  rose 
around  us  with  an  English  homeli- 
ness, nothing  but  an  occasional  cru- 
cifix or  Madonna  reminding  us  tliat 
we  were  on  a  foreign  soiL  One 
might  have  said  of  it  what  Shelley 
said  of  the  Protestant  burial-ground 
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at  Borne,  but  that  the  sorryness  of 
tlie  saying  forbids  its  adoption :  'It 
might  make  one  in  love  with  death 
to  think  that  one  should  be  buried 
in  so  sweet  a  place.'  All  the  man- 
hood, surely,  must  have  been  sucked 
out  of  the  pen  that  could  address  a 
listening  public  so  sillily  as  this, 
and  forget  its  loudly-trmnpeted  mis- 
sion to  teach  all  nations,  in  the 
puling  sentimentaHty  of  a  boarding- 
school  miss.  In  Lacken  burial- 
ground  we  had  no  thought  how 
sweet  it  might  be  to  lie  there  in 
death:  our  thoughts  were  of  quite 
another  order;  but  we  did  think 
that  we  could  contemplate,  while 
within  its  bounds,  the  final  home  of 
all  the  living  with  a  Christian  equa- 
nimity, undisturbed  by  the  outer 
world,  and  that  the  still  companion- 
ship of  the  dead  was  a  more  im- 
pressive illustration  of  '  solitude ' 
than  all  Zimmermann's  forgotten 
book.  We  had  no  reason  on  any 
ground  to  regret  our  visit  to  that 
pret^  spot,  as  our  reflections  were 
not  irksome  to  ourselves,  and  we 
reaped  all  the  satis&ction  we  ex- 
pected from  treading  reverently  on 
the  ashes  of  the  extinguished  singer. 
Wrongly  named  Felicia  de  Beriot! 
yours  was  an  unhappy  lot— early 
feted,  early  wedded  (ungemally), 
and  early  called  away. 

Public  feeling  was  rarely  so  ex- 
cited by  any  incident  of  operatic  life 
as  by  the  sudden  death  of  one  of  its 
favourites  during  the  gaiety  of  a 
festival,  and  amid  a  round  of  artistic 
engagements.  It  wrapped  the  me- 
mory of  MaUbran  in  a  shroud  of 
melancholy  interest,  and  probably 
enhanced  &e  general  appreciation  of 
her  merits  as  a  singer. 

In  that  capacity  neither  her  gifts 
nor  her  graces  were  of  the  highest 
order.  Yet  was  there  the  highest 
cultivation  to  extend  the  by  no 
means  narrow  limits  of  her  mezzo- 
soprano  endowments,  and  the  utmost 
abandon  of  passion  in  performance, 
which  carried  away  both  herself  and 
her  audience  into  a  region  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  criticism.  Her  per- 
formance was  not  showy,  nor, was 
it  meant  to  be  showy,  but  it  was 
full  of  feeling— extravagant  feeling, 
it  might  be  said  or  supposed — ^but 
I)erfectly  genuine  all  the  while,  al- 


though one  could  have  sometimes 
wished  a  closer  proportion  observed 
between  the  parts  enacted  and  their 
demand  for  emphasis.  She  was  a 
flash  of  vocal  lightning— a  musical 
intermittent  torrent — very  sweet, 
very  &scinating,  and  very  sur- 
prising. 

Mr.Ghorley,  in  his  interesting '  Mu- 
sical EecoUections,'  does  Madame  Ma- 
libran  full  justice;  but,  as  a  scientific 
musician  and  connoisseur,  he  is  by  no 
means  blind  to  her  &ults  as  an 
artist.  His  work,  now  lying  before 
us,  is  written  with  great  candour, 
although  with  a  pervading  kindness, 
and  will  help  to  direct  the  judgment 
of  posterily  respecting  oitr  musical 
composers  and  performers.  In  some 
sort  it  antedates  the  verdict,  for 
although  it  only  embraces  thirty 
years,  thirty  years  is  a  long  period 
in  the  career  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  song ;  and  many  who  de- 
lighted their  public  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tiiat  period,  have 
either  wholly  passed  away,  like 
Malibran,  into  the  Land  of  Silence, 
or  have  been  lost  to  theatrical  life 
amid  the  shades  of  retirement,  like 
Bossini  and  a  host  of  singers.  Mr. 
Chorley's  work  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
I)ected,  chronological  in  its  arrange- 
ment ;  but  our  notices  will  be  personal 
rather  than  chronological.  And  as 
the  place  of  honour  is  due  to  the 
ladies,  we  shall  proceed  to  cull  a 
few  anecdotes  &om  his  copious  de- 
taLLs,  directing  those  whom  our  ap- 
petizing whet  may  stimulate  to  seek 
a  bonne  houcke  at  the  fall  board  of 
the  ingenious  author. 

Mana  Malibran,  nee  Garcia,  was 
bom  in  Paris  in  1808,  but  brought 
up  mostiy  in  England.  She  was 
married  to  Malibran,  in  America,  in 
1826,  and  dated  her  great  popularity 
in  England  &om  her  appearance  in 
London  in  1829.  She  died  in  1836, 
at  a  musical  festival  at  Manchester^ 
having  comprised  her  whole  public 
life  in  a  too  brief  sp6u;e  of  ten  years. 
By  marvellous  industry  and  assi- 
duous practice  under  her  &ther,  her 
voice 'extended  its  range  over  some 
half  octave  or  so  beyond  its  natural 
notes,  with  a  littie  detriment  even 
in  her  case,  though  with  less  than 
what  Alboni  has  suffered,  and  almost 
every    other    singer.     The   effort 
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usually  spoils  what  is  really  good, 
and  never  attains  complete  mastery 
over  the  object  gnu^ed  at  The 
gain  is  doubtful,  the  loss  certain — 
the  game,  were  it  only  reoogniEed, 
being  in  ail  cases  a  losing  cn&  IBkit 
Malibnui  was  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician and  woman  of  real  genius,  so 
that  she  moulded  music  to  hear  will, 
and  oyeicame  or  concealed,  with  an 
eiaeution  and  a  verve  almost  beyond 
art,  the  defects  or  difficulties  which 
would  haTe  defeated  others.  Her 
personal  appearance  and  taste  in 
dress  were  natural  and  simple,  and 
oonizibuted  to  her  charm.  Mr.Ghor- 
ley  writes  on  this  head — 

'  She  may  not  bare  been  beaotiful,  but 
she  was  better  tbao  beautiful — ^insomvu^  as 
a  speaking  Spanish  human  oountenanoe  by 
Uurillo  is  ten  times  more  fiMcinating  than 
many  a  faultless  sngel-fiKse  suda  as  Ouido 
could  paint  There  was  health  of  tint,  with 
but  a  sligbt  touch  of  the  yellow  rose,  in 
her  oomplexioii ;  great  moUlity  of  expres- 
sion in  her  features ;  an  honest  direct  bright- 
ness of  eye ;  a  refinement  in  the  form  of  her 
head,  and  in  the  set  of  it  on  her  shoulders, 
more  obvious  in  1830  than  it  oould  be  in 
1860,  when  the  desire  of  female  beauty 
seems  to  be  to  obliterate  tiiat  which  so 
thoroughly  expresses  grace,  high-breeding, 
and  ohannter,  the  tun  of  the  head.  But 
Malibran  had  her  own  tastes  and  fashions 
indrasB.  She  knew  what  suited  her  features. 
At  a  time  when  public  singers  indulged  in 
crowning  themselves  with  hearKs  of  feathers 
and  gigantic  hats  (the  sine  of  which  to-day 
seems  so  absurd  in  some  caricatures  by 
Chalon),  I  nsnember  to  have  seen  her 
braided  hair  circled  by  a  fine  Venetian 
chain;  witii  one  small  coin  serving  for 
dasp,  above  her  forehead,  and  attracting 
every  eye  by  the  thorough  fitness  of  the 
ornament  to  its  wearer.  Perhaps  the  chain 
indicated  the  character  of  a  woman — ^if  not 
in  her  art,  in  her  lift  at  lesit— thonmghly, 
fearlessly,  onginaL' 

Her  gi^test  chazactor  was  her 
Deddemonay  and  her  finest  part  of 
the  lepresentataon  tiie  third  act  of 
'Otallo.'  Her  characteristic  style 
was  exuberant,  florid,  extrayagant  to 
excess,  yet  govemed  by  science  amid 
its  most  passionate  impulses,  leaving 
her  without  an  equal  m  her  peculiar 
line  while  liying,  and  without  a  suc- 
cessor since.  As  a  woman  she  was 
ambitious,  munificent,  noble,  care- 
less— ^insatiable  in  her  search  for  ex- 
citement and  effect    Impatient  of 


her  feminine  condition,  she  would 
be  a  gentleman  in  her  zecreationBy 
and  overleap  the  natural  limit  of  her 
powers  of  daring  and  endurance. 
She  rode  on  horseback  impetuously, 
forgetful  of  her  sex,  and  bore  the 
penalty  of  that  and  otiier  strains 
upon  her  overtasked  ability  by  her 
unexpected  decease,  to  which  prema- 
ture labour  conduced. 

In  other  ways  hex  caprices  shone. 
She  could  sing,  but  she  could  not 
dance,  yet  she  would  dance,  and  she 
did  not  care  to  sing.  This  is  some- 
thing like  the  humorous  Yates'  and 
Liston's  &ncy,  that  they  could  excel 
in  tragedy,  or  Kean  the  elder's  taste 
to  act  comedy.  Of  Malibran  as  a 
Terpsichorean  Mr.  Chorley  writes — 

'  It  was  at  Naples  that  riie  gave  way  to 
one  of  her  oddest  caprices.  She  played, 
says  Madame  Merlin  in  her  **  Memoirs,"  in 
a  new  opers,  *'  Amelia,"  composed  by  Rossi. 
In  this  opera  Malibrsn  undertook  to  danee 
the  Masurka.  She  never  excelled  in  dancing, 
though  she  was  excessively  fond  of  it  Her 
native  grsce  seemed  to  forsake  her  when<> 
ever  she  attempted  to  dance ;  still  she  seixed 
every  opportunity  of  dancing  on  the  stage. 
In  this  instance  Madame  Malibran 's  Ma- 
xurka  certainly  contributed  to  the  failure  of 
*'  Amelia."  I  have  elsewhere  been  assured 
that  she  cocld  never  dance  in  tinae,  a  pe- 
culiarity which,  however  singular  it  seems, 
has  dislingnished  more  than  one  perfectly 
organized  musician.' 

Of  80  gifted,  wild,  and  fandfal  a 
being,  it  is  impossible  to  ^tdnk 
without  a  strange  and  affectionate 
regret. 

Madame  Pasta  claims  a  regal  place 
amongst  the  queens  of  the  opera,  in 
the  earlier  period  embraced  within 
the  '  Becollections ' — that  noble  ac- 
tress and  grand  impersonator  of 
grandiose  characters  on  the  stage. 
She,  from  the  presence  and  power  of 
genius,  truth,  and  thought  in  her 
presentations,  has  made  deei)er  and 
more  lasting  impressions  on  her 
hearers  than  any  other  singer  in  the 
last  thirty  years.  But  her  great 
triumphs  belong  to  a  period  some- 
what earlier.  In  her  delivery  as  an 
artist,  in  her  beet  days,  there  was  an 
exquisite  execution  of  her  music, 
while  her  gestures  and  dcclamatian 
thrilled  with  terror  or  moved  to 
tears.  Sontag,  Malibran,  and  Gria 
had  each  their  particular  and  unde- 
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luable  charm  and  fayonrite  part; 
but  Pasta  had  grace,  dignity,  emo- 
tuxi  for  all  parts.  And  yet  she  had 
oonqnered  almostimoonqiierabledil^ 
ficolties  in  order  to  reach,  her  emi- 
nence in  art  Her  voice  was  not  of 
fixst-rate  quality,  a  mediocre  mezzo- 
soprano,  limited  in  range,  husky  in 
tone,  weak  in  power.  Her  figure 
was  short,  her  features  not  fine,  and 
her  gait  not  prepossessing.  With 
all  these  obstacles  in  her  path,  she 
neyertheless,  by  honest  indusixy, 
won  her  way  to  an  eminence  in  ope- 
xatic  performance  which  is  now  an 
establMied  tradition.  Her  studies 
to  acquire  execution  must  have  heea 
tremendous;  but  the  volubility  and 
brilliancy,  when  acquired,' gamed  a 
character  of  value  quite  their  own, 
from  the  native  resLstanoe  of  the 
organ.  There  were  a  bi^th,  an 
expressiveness  in  her  roulades,  an 
evenness  and  solidity  in  her  shske, 
which  imparted  to  every  passage  a 
Bjgnificance  totally  beyond  the  reach 
of  lighter  and  more  spontaneous 
singers. 

She  possessed  one  "of  the  most 
esflential  qualifications  for  a  scientific 
singer,  that  of  a  sense  for  the  mea- 
surement and  proportion  of  time. 
Duprez,  the  Frenchman,  and  Madame 
Persiani  came  the  nearest  to  her  in 
possession  of  that  fine  qualiiy,  which 
IS  more  an  instinct  than  an  acqui- 
siticai. 

The  truth  and  force,  combined 
with  the  sustained  earnest  calmness 
of  her  declamation,  distanced  all 
rivalship,  and  riveted  every  spec- 
tatcar  from  Hie  opening  of  her  lips  to 
^bax  closing.  Her  voice  left  her  in 
later  years,  when  she  had  retired 
finm  the  stage,  so  that  amateur  per- 
fiucmances  afterwards  painfolly  re- 
voiled  ilie  defects;  but  she  never 
lost  her  duKnn.    She  still  remained 

*Qaeen 
And  woadcr  «f  the  ffidrnmirf  -worid  ttmnoA.' 

The  grandeur  of  her  style  knew  no 
decay,  and  recalled  the  exploits  of 
her  younger  days : 

•StiU  in  ber  ashes  U^tA  their  ^nnied  fltM.' 

Her  Borneo  and  her  Aurelian,  in 
'Pahnyra,'  were  something  to  re- 
member, from  the  passion  and  finish 
thrown  into  her  execution  of  them ; 
and  when  in  the  tomb  scene  of  the 


Capuletti,  she  lifts  a  lock  of  the 
deceased  maiden's  hair,  and  gazes 
upon  the  faee  of  the  dead,  the 
burst  of  despair  fix»n  the  heart  with 
which  she  uttered  the  words,  'Ah, 
mia  Giulietta !'  drew  tears  from  the 
most  reluctant  eyes. 

In  the '  Medea,'  the  awful  concen- 
trated expression  of  vengeance  that 
marked  her  &oe  and  figure  as  she 
beheld  her  husband's  Jbndal  train 
pass  by  with  G^reon's  daughter,  filled 
every  heart  with  horror.  Her  fellow- 
actors  must  have  shuddered  at  her 
countenance,  lit  up  with  awful  fire^ 
still  as  death,  inexorable  as  doom— no 
uncommon  effiact  of  true  genius  in 
an  actor.  Madame  Yiaidot,  in  the 
'  Jewess,'  about  to  be  consigned  to  a 
caldron  of  boiling  oil  by  the  tender 
mercy  of  the  Inquisitors,  in  like 
manner  bonified  the  actors  around 
her  by  her  vivid  expression  of  terdblo 
fsusdnation. 

Thus  to  have  seen  and  heard  Pasta 
was  an  event  in  one's  life,  and  an 
epoch  in  one's  musical  education. 
Mr.  Charley  thus  speaks  of  his  im- 
pression of  this  great  actress — 

*  These  memories  are  so  many  possesions 
to  those  ^0  have  seen  them,  so  long  as 
reason  shall  last;  and  their  reality  is  aQ 
the  more  assured  to  me,  because  1  hare  not 
jet  fidlen  into  the  old  man's  habit  of  deny- 
ing or  doubting  new  sensations. 

'  There's  always  morning  somewhere  in  the 
worid.* 

God  be  thanked!  there  is  always  also 
genius.  I  never  thought  of  the  Medea  of 
Madame  Pasta  with  greater  enthusiasm  of 
regard,  than  after  enjoying,  with  sensiitaoiis 
not  less  strong,  the  Medea  in  spoken  drams 
of  Madame  Bistori.' 

Of  Madame  Grisi  wo  may  speaik 
with  almost  the  freedom  of  &e  past, 
so  ofben  has  she  taken  farewell  of  the 
opera-going  public.  Her  career  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  takes  her  back 
into  the  closing  Pasta  years.  In  our 
day  there  has  been  no  woman  bo 
beautifdl,  so  liberally  endowed  with 
voice  and  dramatic  impulses  as  her- 
self—Catalani  excepted.  Bom,  in 
i8i2,  at  Milan,  she  early  took  her 
place  amongst  the  stars  of  opesro,  in 
Italy,  France,  and  England,  appear- 
inihi  many  parte,  but  maki£f&e 
Druid  priestess,  in '  Norma,'  emphati- 
cally her  own.    No  opera-queen  has 
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prolonged  her  reign  so  sucoessftdly 
as'  she.  Her  remarkable  beauty, 
her  symmetry  of  feature,  her  rich 
southern  smoothness  of  complexion, 
the  set  of  her  head  enchantmg  and 
graceful,  won  a  prepossession  for  the 
actress,  which  her  rich,  sweet  soprano 
voice,  ranging  equable  and  clear 
through  two  octaves,  from  C  to  C, 
failed  not  to  confirm.  Her  shake 
was  clear  and  rapid ;  her  scales  were 
certain;  every  interval  was  taken 
without  hesitation  by  her.  In  an 
impassioned  scene  her  glorious  notes 
rang  through  the  house  like  a  clarion. 
Her  Lucrezia  was  her  next  greatest 
part.  She  has  proved  such  an 
assured  &vourite  of  the  English 
pubUc  that  they  unwillingly  part 
from  her  even  in  this  era  of  her 
&iling  powers.  Fresher  singers  have 
&iled  to  wrest  the  sceptre  out  of  her 
hands.  So  unprecedented  has  been 
the  duration  of  her  reign,  that  few 
chroniclers  of  thirty  years  in  future 
can  hope  for  a  counterpart  of  the 
phenomenon. 

Madame  Persiani  was  always  a 
greater  favourite  with  artists  and 
connoisseurs  than  with  the  public. 
In  appearance  she  was  pale,  plain, 
anxious.  She  was  unaccountably 
tasteless  in  her  dress  for  a  French- 
woman. Her  one  good  point  was  her 
hair,  which  was  splendidly  profuse 
and  of  an  agreeable  colour. 

But  her  voice  was  sharp  and  shrill 
— ^on  acute  soprano  mounting  to  E 
flat  altissimo  —  and  never  blending 
with  other  voices  willingly.  She  hod 
further  to  cope  with  the  splendid 
Grisi,  while  passionate  action  was 
beyond  her  reach.  With  all  this 
against  her,  she  was,  nevertheless, 
such  a  mish'ess  of  the  art  of  singing 
as  few  women  in  our  time,  or  in  any 
time,  have  been,  thanks  to  the  teach- 
ing of  her  father,  Tacchinardi.  The 
perfection  with  which  she  wrought 
up  certain  songs,  such  as  the  '  Som- 
nambula '  finale,  and  the  mad  scene 
in  '  Lucia,'  if  considered  in  respect 
to  style,  and  to  what  style  can  do, 
hafi  been  rarely  if  ever  approached. 

She  possessed,  moreover,  the  finest 
possible  sense  of  accent;  from  her 
every  phrase  hod  its  fullest  measure, 
to  which  she  added  great  taste  and 
extraordinary  facility  in  ornament. 
Every    conceivable    passage     was 


finished  by  this  admirable  singer  to 
perfection;  her  variety,  too,  was 
great  In  her  encores  she  rarely  re- 
peated her  cabcUetta  without  some 
change  or  enhancement  to  its  bril- 
liancy. In  comparison  with  this 
carefol  and  most  scientific  artist,  her 
younger  successors  soimd  like. so 
many  immature  scholars  of  the 
second  class.  In  reference  to  her 
Mendelssohn  made  the  generous  re- 
mark before  some  carping  critics: 
'Well,  I  do  like  Madame  Persiam 
dearly.  She  is  such  a  thorough 
artist,  and  she  sings  so  earnestly — 
and  there  is  such  a  pleasant  bitter 
tone  in  her  voice.' 

Mdlle.  Alboni  possesses  a  voice  the 
almost  exact  reverse  of  that  of 
Madame  Persiani,  with  whom  she 
sang  on  the  stage.  Like  her  looks, 
which  might  be  said,  in  Talfourd's 
happy  phrase,  to  be  radiant  with 
'com  and  wine  and  oil,'  her  voice 
was  rich,  deep,  and  delicious— as 
sweet  as  honey — no  Italian  voioe 
more  luscious.  It  is  a  real  contralto 
of  two  octaves,  fifom  G  to  G,  with 
that  tremulous  attractive  quality 
which  reminds  fanciful  spectators  of 
the  quivering  air  of  a  blazing  sum- 
mer's noon.  Alboni  is  a  sunny  being, 
and  is  gifted  with  the  sunniest  gi& 
of  voice  and  feature.  Mrs.  Alfred 
Shaw  and  Miss  LasoeUes,  amongst 
our  English  singers,  posseted  much 
the  same  quality  of  voice.  But  there 
has  been  an  absence  of  dramatic 
instinct  which  has  made  many  of  this 
lady^s  delicious  qualities  pall  after  a 
time.  But  she  has  proved  herself  a 
great  and  successful  artist,  and  almost 
the  last  of  the  great  Italian  singers. 
Her  training  has  been  late  but 
effective,  although  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  impairing  the  voice  in  some 
measure.  The  ambition  of  singing 
higher  than  nature  intended,  like 
ot£er  ambitions,  over-vaults  itselfl 
No  one  is  still  more  popular  for  her 
delicious  melody  of  tone  in  her 
natural  range  —  her  calmness,  her 
placidity,  her — we  may  say  it  with- 
out scruple — ^vocall  perfection.  Her 
audiences  will  hear  her  display- 
music  in  '  Alsace '  with  such  spell- 
bound delight  as  may  be  enjoyed  in 
the  island  of  lotus-eaters  alone. 

The  Swan  of  Erin,  as  Miss  Hayes 
was  affectedly  called,  was  chaiac- 
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terized  by  the  national  Irish  pecu- 
liarity of  the  sentimental  and  slow, 
not  to  say  drawling  style  of  singing. 
Tet  Miss  Hayes  sang  with  saccess  in 
Italy^  and  more  nearly  reached  the 
stendard  of  Italian  perfection  than 
our  own  more  exacting  English  one. 
She  had  had  no  sufficient  musical 
education,  and  possessed  no  dramatic 
talent  She  wisely  deserted  the  stage> 
and  confined  herself  to  ballad  and 
conceort  singing,  where,  in  a  limited 
time,  she  had  few  riyals.  In  allusion 
to  her  '  linked  sweetness  long  drawn 
dui'  Mr.  Chorley  amusingly  says — 

'  Her  **  Last  Rote  of  Sammer  "  alwajs 
seemed  to  me  long  eaoagh  to  hold  out  till  it 
shoald  come  to  be  transformed  into  the 
rose-bad  of  Spring :  she  was  most  gentle, 
most  gracious,  yet  (because  inarticulate) 
rather  wearisome.' 

In  connection  with  the  name  of 
Pauline  Yiardot,  nh  Garcia,  but 
married  to  a  clever  French  writer, 
Mr.  Chorley  declares — 

*  It  is  well  once  in  a  life's  experience,  to 
hare  known,  and  seen,  and  proved,  that  the 
culture  of  art  to  its  highest  point,  in  a 
world  mistrusted  unfiiirly  m  one  of  exclu- 
siTB  sensual  seduction,  neither  narrows,  nor 
precludes,  nor  preoccupies  the  artist,  so  as 
to  limit  the  play  of  &ncj  or  the  exercise  of 
wholesome  affection,  or  the  intelligence 
which  will  keep  abreast  of  the  time.' 

To  which  we  may  add  the  observa- 
tion, as  a  pendant  to  his  own,  that 
in  the  i)erformanoes  at  the  opera, 
there  is  not  necessarily  anything 
offensiye  to  morals  either  in  the 
actors  or  the  spectators.  The  music 
of  opera  is  the  least  sensual  of  all 
sensuous  eigoyments.  Highly  elabo- 
rated and  scientific  harmonies  fur- 
nish rather  a  treat  to  a  well-tnvined 
ear,  than  nurture  to  unruly  passions. 
For  tiie  cultivation  of  music  in  its 
most  complicated  and  pleasing  forms, 
the  opera  presents  theaptest  school. 
Except  the  oratorio,  none  other  is 
worthy  of  the  name.  Musical  de- 
velopment must  be  looked  for  in 
this  direction,  and  not  in  any  other. 
The  finest,  most  thorough,  most 
melodious,  and  most  intellectual 
progress  of  the  science  of  song  is 
only  to  be  found  on  the  operatic 
stage.  Music  being  deemed  in  itself 
hannless,  even  the  puritanic  Crom- 
well, who  proscribed  the  ordinary 


theatre,  gave  his  licence  to  opera, 
because  it  'could  not  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  people.' 

Now  opera  is  music  and  music 
only.  No  one  heara  the  words, 
understands  the  words,  cares  for 
the  words.  It  is  refined,  exalted, 
expressive,  dramatic  music,  but  not 
the  drama  proper.  Milton  might 
almost  have  t^en  supposed  pro- 
phetic in  the  adaptation  of  his  de- 
scription to  the  artificial  combinations 
of  modem  concerted  music : — 

'  Notes  with  many  a  winding  bout. 
Of  Unl^  sweetneis  long  drawn  out 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  canning; 
The  melting  Toice  throogli  mases  running. 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  tliat  tie 
The  hidden  sool  of  barmony.' 

The  opera  has  had  its  yestals  as  weU 
asits '  Dames  aux  Camelias.'  Madame 
Yiardot  is  an  interesting  womaU)  as 
well  as  a  clever  actress  and  singer. 
This  lady  came  out  in  the  days  of 
the  grand  singers  at  the  Italian 
Opera  in  London,  in  the  character  of 
Deademona^  in  '  Otello,'  very  young, 
very  incomplete,  and  yet  conveying 
the  impression  that  she  was  one  who 
would  prove  a  masterful  artist,  and 
that  another  great  career  was  begun 
in  her.  As  l£e  play  proceeded,  her 
individual  character  came  out  with 
strength;  fire,  courage,  accomplish- 
ment were  in  it — ^aU  the  Maubran 
with  something  besides.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  'La  Sonnambula'  after- 
wards under  untoward  circum- 
stances, and  after  every  part  had 
long  been  appropriated  by  living 
rivals,  but  her  triumph  was  reserved 
for  'Les  Huguenots.'  It  may  be 
doubted,  too,  whether  such  a  perfect 
representation  of  Gliick's  'Orfeo' 
ever  trod  the  stage  as  Madame 
Yiardot.  Her  voice  and  style  adapt 
themselves  to  a  wonderful  variety  of 
performance,  ancient  or  modem 
music—severe  or  florid,  sacred  or 
pro&ne,  tranquil  or  vrild.  Except 
m  the  late  Scmtag  no  such  variety 
exists. 

We  pass  over,  by  constraint,  the 
name  of  many  other  deserving  artists, 
especially  avoiding  those  now  claim- 
ing the  suffrages  of  the  public, 
recollections  rather  than  present 
impressions  being  our  theme. 

la  presenting  only  a  few  of  the 
larlies  first,  reserving  a  notice  of  our 
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Aneaer  lo  Charade. 


beet  mesL-singeTa  for  a  ftitnre  □iim- 
ber,  we  but  Etct  in  accordance  with 
the  gaUant  Bpirit  of  our  mthor, 
whoee  chiTaJiooB  note  on  the  rode 
treatment  of  lad;  artista  on  tbe 
Btage,  bj  a  thonghtlees  and  exacting 
aoiuence,  has  oar  entire  approval : — 

'  No  VDDun,  were  meo  courleoui,  ihonld 
be  thus  crocllf  iiuoltod,  imku  the  wonun 
■hould  tiBTe  forgot  tlu  dscatda  of  woman's 
madHty.  L«t  thnia  irho  bate  plaoad  her 
in  to  f&lse  h  poaitjoD  ha  brought  to  account. 
This  hu  heea  done  in  Italy — when,  after 
the  vejy  bad  einging  of  the  wiie  of  a  public 
Jarouritt  An  wia  callal  tor,  and  biattd 
violestlj'  fbr  illowing  his  wife  to  appear. 


Bnt  it  ii  out  always  that  dte  men  of  Italy 
are  ao  tempentdy  oooitaoaa.  1  waa  pi^ 
cent  SCMM  yeara  ago  in  La  Scala,  Uikn,  at 
the  tepTaMatatioD  of  in  opan,  "  Sanl,"  bj 
Uaestro  CaDiietti.  The  unfcrtunate  prima 
dooaa  (wtw  has  since  gained  sonM  rsputa- 
tion)  did  not  please  the  Lombard  dUiettaiUi, 
When  the  quick  moTemeat  of  ber  gnat  air 
began,  same  twenty  coarse  male  creatarea 
stood  np  in  their  atolls  and  Bang  it  with 
her;  when  ehe  retired,  in  atill  more  bmtal 
fiuhion,  crying  in  thdr  harsh  Milancn 
TOioee— "  Brott4 1  Brutta  1"  ' 

We  started  with  Belginm  in  this 
paper;  we  end  with  M^an;  we  re- 
appear im  Loudon. , 


AN  ANSWEB  (IN  AGEOSTIC)  TO  CHAEADE  BY  K.  L., 
In  Ho.  VII.,  Tol.  XL 

WAVE  (rftor  waTe  danced  by  the  drifldng  boat. 
And  as  each  leapt  to  Haa  the  jewelled  hand 
Volnptaotialy  toying  with  the  spray. 
Enticed  within  its  depths  the  fatal  bing. 
Boused  from  his  dream  of  Ioto— no  wavceimq — 
into  the  treochmons  stream  the  lover  plnnged ; 
Nor  e'er  retnmed^the  ring — the  gallant'B  heart — 
Gone,  gone  alike !  the  wave  a  tomb  for  both. 
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MY  SENTIMENTAL  JOUBNET. 


CITIES  I  had  seen,— untU, indeed, 
I  was  tired  of  them.  Alsolhad 
8een»  often  without  greoitly  admiiiiig, 
the  maimers  of  man,  bat  not  cf 
Man.  In  Mona  I  had  never  been. 
It  nc^ed,  therefore,  that  I  should 
be  off  at  once. 

I  thrust  a  clean  shirt  and  a  tooth* 
brush  into  my  carpet  bag,  and  ran 
as  fast  as  I  could.  That  rapid 
steamer  'The  Firefly'  was  adver- 
tised to  make  the  passage  £rom  Li- 
verpool to  the  island  (paddle-engines 
and  reoKMFe  permitting)  every  day 
during  that  month  of  September  in 
about  five  hours  and  a  hidf,  starting 
punctually  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  the  hour  struck  as  I 
stepped  Qsx  board  and  paid  my  pa&- 
wge. 

Now  I  knew  I  should  be  sick. 
Scanty,  infinitesimaliy  scanty,  as  were 
my  marine  experiences,  that  much  I 
did  know.  I  may  say  that  if  ever 
man  set  himself  afloat  on  salt  water 
with  a  full  conviction,  and  even  de- 
termination, that  he  wouid  be  sick, 
I  did.  I  remembered  a  certain  fish- 
ing excursion — off  Scarbro'  I  think 
— ^where  I  came  signally  to  giie£ 
And  though  except  on  that  occa- 
sion I  had  never  been  a  manner,  I 
had  once  subsequently  spent  half 
an  hour  looking  at  Turner's  pictures, 
and  been  obliged  to  leave  hastily 
owing  to  the  most  disagreeable  sen- 
sations in  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Once  actually  on  the  wave  again — 
once  really  bidding  to  my  native 
shore  good  morning—it  never  en- 
tered my  mind  that  I  could  escape 
sea-siclmess.  My  first  business, 
accordingly,  was  to  prepare  £Dr  it 

Wandering  about,  looking  for  a 
quiet  comer  where  I  might  be  un- 
happy without  interruption,  I  found 
myself  at  the  helm,  with  only  one 
otibier  person  standing  by.  I  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked, 
'  Would  it  be  disagreeable  to  him  if 
I  should  sit  down  tibere  and  be  sick  ?* 
He  turned  and  pointed  silently  to  a 
brazen-inscription:- 

'Pa&sengers  are  requested  not  to  speak  to  the 
M&n  at  the  Wheel/ 

I  assured  him  that  though  I  did 


happen  to  be  there  at  that  particular 
moment,  I  was  not  the  person  de- 
scribed as  'the  man  at  the  whceL 
He  might  speak  to  me,  I  said,  with- 
out any  fear.  He  only  shook  his 
head  impatiently,  and  nu>tioned  me 
down. 

Walking  back,  I  observed  the  pas- 
sengers, pallid,  melancholy-looMng, 
settiing  themselves  in  such  positions 
as  were  best  attainable,  with  little 
buckets  fixed  between  l^eir  feet,  into 
which  they  were  intently  gazing. 
Others  were  leaning  over  the  bul- 
warks  (1  think  some  one  called  them 
bulwarxsV  engaged  (as  a  saturnine 
individual  explained  to  me)  in '  light- 
ening cargo,'^for  we  were  now  fiatirly 
out  at  sea  and  the  waves  ran  high. 
It  was  probable,  he  added,  that  my 
assistance  would  be  required  at  that 
employment  soon.  Smiling  dismally 
I  sought  a  bucket — sought,  however, 
without  success;  had  to  pace  the 
deck,  grumbling,  disconsolate,  buck- 
etless. 

Such  trials  might  have  disturbed 
a  more  equable  temper  than  mine. 
But  the  measure  was  not  yet  fall. 
To  add  to  my  annoyance,  after  such 
elaborate  resignation,  I  was  not  sick 
one  moment,  going  or  returning. 

There  are  two  extremes  into  one 
or  other  of  which  we  teavellers  who 
visit  strange  lands  are  extremely  apt 
to  Ml.  The  first  is  that  of  suppos- 
ing everything  that  is  new  to  us  to 
be  also  new  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  we  ourselves  to  be  the  first  tra- 
veller with  any  talent  of  observation 
who  has  seen  the  particular  places 
through  which  we  happen  to  pass. 
The  opposite  error  is  that  of  affect- 
ing a  superiority  to  so  vulgar  a  pas- 
sion as  curiosity ; — of  visiting  places 
merely  to  say  that  we  have  been. 
For  my  part,  I  was  resolved  to  hold 
by  the  golden  mean ;— to  remember, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  it  was  now  a 
good  while  since  the  Isle  of  Man  was 
first  discovered,  and  that  a  many 
people  had  abready  been  there ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  to  fail  to 
make  some  lew  '  observations '  and 
'  remarks,'  if  only  to  sustain  my 
credit. 
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I  was  aozioiis^  thetefoze,  to  make 
at  least  one  such  observation  on  the 
voyage  out^  but  had  little  expecta- 
tion of  a  &Youiable  chance.  I  had 
deliberated,  'Would  it  be  worth 
while  saying  to  any  one>  that  I 
thought  saihng  in  one  direction  at 
sea  must  be  extremely  like  sailing 
in  another  direction?'  I  had  won- 
dered whether  there  was  any  chance 
of  our  missing  the  island  altogether 
and  steaming  straight  on  into  Dun- 
drum  Bay ;  and  whether,  in  such  an 
event,  there  would  be  any  extra 
charge  made  on  us.  I  had  con- 
cluded, at  last,  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  naming  to  anybody  either  my 
reflection  or  my  wonder. 

Then  I  watched  the  big  jelly- 
fishes  floating  by.  There  they  were, 
lazily  drifting  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
waves,  half  a  dozen  on  this  hand  or 
that  meeting  us  every  minute — 
floating  on  meir  sides,  and  looking 
not  umke  huge  mushrooms,  with 
apparently  eight  or  ten  stalkiB  pro- 
truding and  dangling  in  the  water. 

From  time  to  time  the  seagulls 
that  hung  above,  flapping  their 
wings  so  noiselessly,  made  a  quick 
swoop,  dashed  into  the  water,  and 
emerged  with  their  strugghng  prey. 

And  so  for  league  after  league 
we  steamed  along,  and  I  had  well- 
nigh  gone  off  into  a  doze,  when  the 
t'^mg  of  a  harp  and  the  voice  of  a 
chilcLoehindme  roused  my  attention. 

She  who  played  the  harp  was  a 
girl  of  about  fourteen ;  and  she  who 
sang  was  evidently  a  younger  sister, 
of  nine  or  ten. 

*  We  return,  we  retom,  we  return  no  more ;' 

80  ran  the  song,  and  the  little 
singer  made  such  plaintive  melody, 
I  almost  wondered  there  was  no 
tear  in  her  dark  bright  eye.  An 
elder  brother  stood  by  and  joined  in 
unison,  an  octave  lower;  while  an 
old  man,  who  seemed  head  of  the 
party,  growled  away  in  the  bass. 

'  Poor  little  bird,'  thought  I  (soH- 
loquizing  after  the  manner  of  a  more 
famous  sentimental  traveller), '  who 
knowswhatthy  wishmay  be?  May- 
hap thou  hast  made  this  trip  so 
often,  from  Douglas  to  Liverpool 
and  back  again— mayhap  thou  hast 
sung  thy  little  songs  so  often  to  ears 
that  heeded   not--inayhap  eo  few 


crumbs  are  thrown  to  thee  for  fhy 
singing,  that  thou  heartily  wishest 
there  were  truth  in  thy  song,  that 
thou  mightest  indeed  "return  no 
more,"  but  remain  a  happy  little 
child  in  some  poor  cottage  home.' 

The  song  ended  while  I  mused 
in  this  way,  and  for  a  moment  there 
was  silence.  It  was  broken  by  a 
SDXiSy  person  at  my  elbow,  who  gave 
the  child  a  penny  and  demanded  an 
eneare.  The  child  passed  the  penny 
to  the  old  man,  who  motioned  ner  to 
begin  her  song  afresh. 

'  But,  surely,'  I  said, '  you  do  not 
allow  an  encore  of  a  pathetic  song?' 

He  answered  that  they  must  needs 
sing  as  they  were  asked.  I  looked 
at  him  as  he  spoke,  and  liked  him 
not  A  hard,  selfish  man,  whose 
countenance  said  plainly  that  so  long 
as  he  could  nuJce  those  children 
support  him,  he  cared  for  nothing 
more.  That  was  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  arrived  in  an  instant  I 
walked  away,  and  mused  on  their 
sad  lot  for  the  next  half-hour. 

At  about  the  end  of  that  time  I 
was  passing  the  open  cabin  door, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  laughter 
from  beneath.  As  I  paced  backwards 
and  forwards  I  continued  to  hear 
this  merriment,  and  at  last  I  thought, 
as  the  cabins  were  free  toall,Imight 
step  down  and  share  it 

It  was  from  the  singing  children 
whose  hard  &te  I  had  been  so 
piteously  bewailing.  The  httle  one 
laughed  the  loudest  She  had  her 
aims  round  the  old  man's  neck,  and 
was  snatehing  a  kiss  from  him  as  I 
entered.  Th^  were  alone  in  the 
cabin,  and  were  eating  their  dinner — 
a  poor  dinner  I  saw  at  a  glance,  but 
the  old  man  had  given  the  younger 
childreoi  all  the  better  portions. 

*  Now  good  digestion  wait  oa  appetite. 
And  health  on  both  r 

I  said,  advancing,  and  added  to  my- 
self, 'May  the  foul  fiend  fly  away 
with  the  science  of  physiognomy, 
and  with  me  too,  if  ever  I  place  ftitii 
in  it  againl'  The  old  man  rose  as  I 
spoke,  bowed  to  me  politely,  and 
sat  down  again. 

'  You  have  the  best  of  sauce  to 
your  food,  my  friend,'  said  I ;  '  con- 
tentment and  a  merry  heart  are  more 
than  half  the  meal. 


My  SeniimeiUai  Journey, 
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He  answered,  half  smging,  half 
speaking — 

*  On  pent  blen  manger  sans  nappe :' 

and  the  girls  took  up  the  note  and 
carolled  in  chorus— 

*Les  gnenx,  les  goeox. 
8oDt  les  gens  taeureox, 
lis  sTalment  entre  enx ;' 

to  whom  again,  rather  than  to  me, 
be  sang, '  Tme,  true,  my  darlings'— 

*  Cesi  Tamour,  qoi  rend  Tlsite, 
A  la  paavret^  qui  rlL' 

'  And  if  the  little  god  dines  with 
you  here  tonday/  I  said, '  may  I  not 
also  be  one  of  the  party?'  Aiid  as  I 
spoke  I  seated  myself  amongst  them, 
and  placed  on  the  table  some  refresh- 
ments I  had  provided. 

'  He  is  always  of  our  party,'  said 
the  &ther,  '  and  you  are  welcome, 
too.' 

'But  you  are  not  French,  good 
sir?'  I  aaked. 

'  Not  French,'  ho  replied— he  was 
a  Manxman  bom. 

*And  the  children,'  I  went  on, 
*  were  they — ^were  they — '  (I  was  at 
aloes  for  Ihe  word  and  had  to  pause). 
'Were  they— Manganese?'  at  last  I 
said  (thinking  I  had  found  it). 

'  They  were  his  children,'  he  re- 
plied, '  and  were  all  bom  in  the 
island.'  He  added,  smiling,  that 
Manx  children  were  not  described 
as  Manganese.  They  had  all  tra- 
velled much,  he  said,  as  minstrels  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  there  they 
had  learnt  many  French  songs,  and 
to  speak  the  language  as  their  own. 

I  sat  and  chatted  with  them  gaily 
till  the  increased  noise  overhead  ap- 

?tised  us  we  were  in  Douglas  Bay. 
had  never  met  with  tmer  courtesy ; 
I  had  never  seen  more  honest  che^- 
fulness  and  contentment  in  any  rank 
of  life.  I  parted  from  them  as  from 
old  fdends.       

They  were  preparing  to  land  us 
in  boats.  It  was  too  rough  for  the 
packet  to  approach  the  pier. 

The  high  hills  in  the  background 
right  before  us,  the  httle  town  at 
their  feet,  the  Tower  of  Eefuge  stand- 
ing boldly  out  in  the  bay— all  these 
combined  to  produce  a  panorama 
that  impressed  me. 

The  water,  too,  though  so  rough, 
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we  could  see  when  in  the  boats  to  be 
clear  as  crystal,  bright  as  a  sea  of 
molten  glasis,  green  as  the  emerald : 
at  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  beneath  us 
the  pebbleswere  so  visible  we  almost 
thought  to  touch  them. 

As  I  stepped  on  the  pier  an  elderly 
female,  respectably  dressed,  advanced 
and  presented  a  card  to  me : — 


Mrs.  Crump, 
18,  Marine  Road. 

APABTMENTS. 


Now  I  have  a  great  aversion  to 
touters  of  every  description,  so, 
thrusting  back  her  cani,  I  said 
gruffly, '  No,  I  didn't  want  lodgings,' 
and  walked  off. 

Mrs.  Crump  evidently  knew  better. 
She  kept  close  to  me,  entreating 
'  Would  my  honour  please  to  look  at 
her  apartments?' 

'  No,  no,  I  had  only  one  day  to 
stay,  and  I  was  going  to  the  hotel,' 
and  I  increased  my  pace  as  I  spoke. 

'  But  the  hotels  were  all  very  bad,' 
she  said,  still  trotting  along  by  my 
side ; '  woidd  my  honour  condescend 
to  go  with  her  son  who  would  show 
me  her  house  V  This  son  of  whom 
she  spoke  seemed  to  have  sprung 
out  of  the  ground  at  his  mother's 
signal.  He-was  standing  at  my  other 
elbow — a  fine-looking,  chubby-&oed 
httle  fellow. 

Thinking  that  I  could  more  easUy 
evade  him  than  his  mother,  my 
honour  said, '  Well,  well,  I  would  go 
with  him,  tiien.'  Mi's.  Crump  ran 
back  to  look  for  another  customer, 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight, 
I  told  the  boy  he  had  better  go  after 
her.  He  assured  me  he  durst  not 
lose  sight  of  me  or  go  home  without 
me,  so  in  sheer  pity  to  the  lad  I  had 
to  go  home  with  bun. 

Marine  Eoad  I  found  was  full  of 
'  apartments,'  and  I  was  told  more 
than  once  as  we  passed  the  doors  of 
rival  establishments,  that  I '  should 
get  very  bad  lodgings  where  that 
httle  boy  was  taking  me.' 

In  another  minute,  however,  I 
was  in  the  house,  with  a  door  shut 
behind  me.  And  a  very  good,  clean, 
comfortable  house  it  was  too,  with  a 
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snug  little  bedroom  looking  on  to 
the  €ea,  and  a  good  sitting'^room 
beneath  it  So  after  brief  pcJayer  I 
made  a  foimal  surrender  of  myself 
and  my  carpet  bag  to  Mrs.  Cramp's 
garrison.  

Mrs.  Crump  herself  came  in  di- 
rectly after  with  a  lady  and  gentle- 
maa  whom  I  recognized  at  once,  we 
haying  come  by  the  packet  together ; 
so  we  made  a  party  and  joiaed  at 
tea,  Mrs.  Crump  preddrng,  and 
Johnny,  her  son,  hoyering  abont  as 
supemmnerary. 

After  tea,  I  walked  ont,  though  it 
was  ahnost  dark,  ascended  the  hills 
and  admired  the  yiew,  what  I  conld 
see  of  it,  seaward  and  landward; 
penetrated  the  streets  of  the  town 
and  did  not  admire  anything  abont 
them,  except  the  ingenui^  with 
which  they  appeared  to  haye  been 
contriyed  to  puzzle  the  stranger.  I 
concluded,  howeyer,  that  they  had 
been  thus  constructed  expressly  for 
the  conyenienoe  of  gentlemen  en- 
gaged in  the '  fur  trade '  when  chased 
by  the  collectors  of  Her  Majesty's  re- 
venue. 

I  bought  wine,  bought  cigars, 
bought  eau-de-cologne,  bought  a 
pack  of  cards  for  fourpence,  bought 
lots  of  things  for  which  I  had  no 
use  at  all,  merely  because  they  were 
dutyfree. 

Then  with  my  pockets  filled  I  was 
wondering  how  I  should  find  my 
way  back  to  Mrs.  Crump's,  when 
some  one  touched  my  arm,  and 
looking  down  I  saw  it  was  Johnny. 
He  piloted  me  home,  and  feeling 
tired  I  went  soon  to  bed. 

We  were  quite  a  large  party  at 
break&st — nigh  a  dozen.  I  pro- 
pounded the  question,  '  How  shall  a 
man  who  has  only  one  day  at  his 
disposal  spend  his  time  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  to  ite  best  adyantage  ?' 

There  were  as  many  different 
answers  as  guests  at  the  table. 

'  Go  by  coach  to  Kamsey.' 

'Hire  a  saddle-horse  and  go  to 
Castle  Eufihin.' 

'  Stay  ftt  Douglas  and  take  walks 
in  the  yicinity  to  Eirkbradden,  &c.' 

'Go  to  Goddard  Croyan's  stone 
where  Ahce  met  Julian  Peyeril.' 
(This  was  from  the  young  lady  who 
came  oyer  wi^  jne,  and  whom  I  had 


obseryed  to  be  reading  '  Peyeril  of 
the  Peak '  all  the  way.) 
'  Take  the  'bus  to  Castletown.' 
'  Go  to  Peel  and  see  the  ruins.' 
'  Take  a  boat  and  sail  round  the 
island.' 
'  Take  a  balloon  and  fly  oyer  it.' 
To  stem  the  torrent  of  suggestion, 
I  asked,  'Where  is  Sodor?' 

Nobody  knew.  One  recollected 
that  the  bishop's  title  was '  of  Sodor 
and  Man,'  but  it  had  neyer  occurred 
to  him  that  there  really  might  be 
such  a  place.  Another  thought  it 
was  in  tiie  Hebrides,  being  the  cor- 
rupted name  of  a  cathedral  that  for- 
merly stood  on  a  rocky  islet  there, 
and  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Sot^ 
(^arrip),  or  the  Holy  Sayiour. 

In  that  case,  and  indeed  in  any 
case,  it  seemed  plain  enough  I  could 
not  go  to  Sodor,  so  I  determined  to 
go  by  coach  to  Peel,  taking  Eirk- 
bradden on  my  way  home  again. 


'  And  that,'  said  the  driver,  after 
we  had  fairly  crossed  the  backbone 
of  the  island  and  were  getting  well 
through  the  journey,  during  which 
he  had  pointed  out  everything  he 
thought  of  interest — 'and  that  is 
Tynwald  Mount,  where  the  laws  of 
the  island  are  read  over  in  pubhc 
every  year.' 

It  was  the  Httle  artificial  mound 
which  has  been  described,  I  suppose, 
as  often  as  the  island  iteelf.  The 
turf  steps  leading  up  to  it  on  every 
side  were  as  clem  and  well  defined 
as  if  it  were  a  work  of  that  year  only, 
instead  of  dating,  as  some  think, 
from  the  days  of  the  Druids. 

'Tynwald  Mount,'  I  repeated, 
'  where  Mr-haired  William  Christian, 
the  traitor-martyr  was  judged.' 

'  And  yonder  is  Hango  Hill,  where 
the  party  was  shot,'  continued  the 
driver. 

'  Now,  what  may  be  your  opinion 
of  the  party,'  I  inquired ;  '  was  he 
rightly  shot,  or  not  rightly?' 

'  Well,'  he  replied,  giving  a  jjro- 
fessional  cut  at  the  ears  of  the  off 
horse^  '  seeing  as  how  it  was  nar 
upon  two  hundred  years  since  the 
poor  gen'lman,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
was  shot  so  effectually,  it  did  not 
much  matter  either  to  me  or  the 
gen'lman  what  anybody  thought 
about  it  now.' 
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He  wus  evidently  shy  of  being 
drawn  out.  Still  I  represented  that 
an  interest  was  felt  in  the  subject  as 
a  matter  of  history,  and  that  he 
being  constantly  on  the  spot,  and 
hearing  the  conversation  of  intel- 
ligent strangers  about  it  was  a 
proper  person  to  give  an  opi- 
nion. 

*  Well/  he  said,  '  that  were  right 
enough,  and  parties  as  came  wi'  him 
did  talk  about  it  pretty  often,  that 
were  right  enough  too;  but  then, 
some  on  them  would  be  all  for  the 
old  Countess  of  Darby,  the  Lathom 
House  Countess  as  they  called  her, 
and  these  would  call  this  William 
Dhone,  or  William  Christian,  what- 
ever his  name  were,  a  borough  scotm- 
drel,  and  say  he  ought  to  have  bin 
hanged,  and  drawed,  and  quartered, 
as  well  as  shot.  Then,  other  some 
would  be  all  for  Christian,  and  dead 
agin  the  Countess,  calling  him  a 
martin  and  what  not,  and  her  a 
right-down  she-devil.  For  him, 
he  thought,  frev  all  he  heem,  they 
were  both  on  them  reyHar  game,  and 
did  the  best  they  could  for  their  own 
sides.  The  Countess,  he  thought, 
was  game  enough  to  have  bin  Em- 
press of  Boosha,  instead  of  Queen, 
as  they  called  her,  in  a  bit  of  a  pen- 
fold  like  that  'un.  Then  too  the 
gen'lman ;  wasn't  he  ^une  to  pin  a 
bit  of  white  paper  on  his  weskit  that 
the  soldiers  might  take  good  aim  at 
his  heart?  He  thought  that  was 
about  the  gamest  thing  as  ever  he 
heem  on,  and,  for  him,  if  he  had 
bin  one  of  that  firing  party  he  could 
not  have  aimed  very  steady  at  that 
bit  of  white  paper.  Leastways  not 
so  steady  as  he  could  lift  a  glass  of 
beer  to  his  mouth  if  he  had  the 
chance.' 

I  assured  him  that  I  should  at 
once  test  the  steadiness  of  his  hand 
(though  not  by  asking  him  to  fire  at 
my  waistcoat),  for  as  he  spoke  we 
mounted  the  crown  of  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, and  there  beneath  us  lay  the 
rude  fishing  huts  of  Feeltown.  To 
the  left  rose  the  Kirk  Jaimyn  moun- 
tains. Straight  in  front,  and  over- 
looking the  little  town,  stood  the 
rock  of  Holm  Peel,  covered  with  the 
ruined  glories  of  castle,  and  temple, 
and  tower,  of  which  the  pride  had 
long   fiinoe   gone   to   the   ground. 


Beyond  all,  and  encircling  all,  was 
the  expanse  of  bluest  azure  sea. 


So  soon  as  the  coachman  had 
satisfied  me  that  he  had  really  a 
very  steady  hand,  I  walked  straight 
to  the  ferry  for  the  castle. 

*  And  this,'  I  said  aloud,  as  I 
stepped  out  of  the  ferry-boat,  and 
pasised  through  the  dark,  massive 
archway,  '  this  is  the  place  which 
the  enchanter  of  Abbotsford  has 
made  his  own,  though  his  eye  never 
rested  on  it.*  This  is  the  place 
which  thousands  have  visited,  that 
they  might  see  the  scenes  he  drew, 
though  he  himself  visited  them  not. 
These  are  the  walls  that  held  stout- 
hearted Charlotte  of  Derby  and  her 
effeminate  son.  Perhaps  tiiat  is  the 
broken  stair  down  which  Fenella 
took  her  perilous  leap,  and  these  tiie 
passages  along  which  the  Moddy 
Dhoo,  the  fiend  dog,  took  its  nightly 
walk,  and  where * 

The  voice  of  one  at  my  elbow 
begged  my  pardon  and  assured  me 
I  was  mistaken.  The  passage  I 
alluded  to  was  at  some  distance,  and 
if  I  would  walk  with  him,  he  would 
be  happy  to  show  it  me. 

He  was  a  big,  stout,  much  be- 
whiskered  man,  dressed  in  semi- 
military  &shion,  and  spoke  in  a 
rather  piping  tone,  as  if  his  voice 
were  sadly  too  small  for  his  body. 

I  informed  him  that  any  of  the 
passages  would  answer  my  purpose 
quite  well  enough,  and  therefore,  I 
thanked  him,  I  would  not  trouble 
him. 

'  Just  as  I  pleased,'  he  answered, 
in  a  somewhat  injured  way;  'he 
was  the  guide,  but  certainly  the 
place  was  free  to  all.  When  he 
walked  round  with  visitors,  giving 
them  every  information,  visitors 
gave  him  what  they  thought  proper. 
Still  visitors  were  at  liberty  to  walk 
alone  if  they  preferred  it'  He 
added  in  a  marked  manner  that 
'  he  was  an  invalid.' 

I  expressed  my  sympathy  with 
him  and  hoped  that  his  ailment  was 
nothing  sehous.  'W^asithislimgs?' 
I  asked. 

He  thanked  me.  He  was  in  per- 
fect health,  he  said.    He  had  usefl 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  never  in  the 
Isl)e  of  Man. 
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the  word  inYalid  'in  its  military 

S6llS6* 

My  idea  of  'its  military  sense' 
waa  yery  vague,  but  I  said  /  Oh,  in- 
deed,' and  was  moying  off. 

He  moTed  with  me  and  began  his 
recitation,  ore  rotundo, 

'  The  Castle  of  Sodor  or  Hohn- 
Feel,  within  whose  precincts  we  now 
stand * 

'But  is  this  Sodor?*  I  interrupt- 
ed, briskly. 

'  Certainly/  he  replied,  the  castle 
was  usually  called  Feel  or  Holm- 
Feel,  but  it  had  also  the  name  of 
Sodor ;  or  more  properly  he  thought 
Sodor  was  the  name  of  the  rock  it- 
self rather  than  of  any  one  structure 
upon  it 

I  resolved  that  whether  right  or 
wrong  /  would  call  it  Sodor  thence- 
forwGurd. 

The  invalid  began  again  much 
more  deliberately  than  before. 

*  The  Castle  of  Sodor  or  Hohn- 
Feel,  within  whose  precincts  we  now 
stuid,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded 

'  I  will  take  it  for  granted,'  I  said, 
'that  it  was  founded,  as  I  find  it 
here,  but  permit  me,  my  Mend,' 
( and  I  slipped  into  his  hand  what 
I '  thought  proper,')  '  permit  me  to 
wander  about  for  an  hour  or  two 
alone.' 

There  was  a  look  of  sublime  pity 
in  his  eye  as  he  bowed,  left  me,  and 
went  to  meet  some  fresh  visitors. 


The  rock  of  Sodor,  rising  sheer 
out  of  the  sea  to  the  heig;ht  of  some 
hundred  feet,  seems  as  if  designed 
by  nature  for  one  of  her  own  im- 
pregnable fSastnesses.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  of  Man 
only  by  a  strong,  artificial  wall, 
broad  enough  to  serve  as  a  footpath 
to  those  who  are  not  subject  to  ver- 
tigo. At  high  water  the  waves 
wash  the  foot  of  this  wall  on  each 
side,  and  the  rock  becomes  a  minor 
island.  The  surface  of  it  comprises 
an  area  of  about  two  acres  shut  in 
all  round  by  a  double  wall  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  slate  stone,  faced  at 
the  coiners  and  parapets  by  a  soft 
rod  sandstone,  which,  in  common 
with  the  walls  themselves,  is  greatly 
decayed.  Within  these  walls  are 
mora  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 


than  we  could  find  in  many  an 
English  county.  Here  there  is  the 
first  Christian  church  built  in  con- 
nection with  the  island,  two  other 
churches,  a  cathedral,  a  bishop's 
palace,  a  fortress  of  the  old  Earls 
of  Derby,  subterranean  dungeons, 
a  tumidus,  a  roimd  tower,  frag- 
ments of  buildings  supposed  to  have 
been  sacred  to  unknown  gods;  in 
&ct,  enough  to  satisfy  a  reason- 
able archaBologist  for  a  full  twelve- 
month. 

After  exploring  every  accessible 
comer  I  seated  myself  on  the  high- 
est point  of  the  rock,  ate  luncheon, 
and  remained  there  a  while  ruminat- 
ing and  digesting. 

Then,  passing  down  to  the  shingly 
beach  beneath,  I  perched  myself  on 
a  detached  mass  of  granite  and 
mused  like  Marius  over  Carthage,  or 
like  another  person  whom  essay- 
writers  are  determined  never  to 
leave  alone,  but  to  whom  I  will  only 
idlude  as  a  certain  gentleman  who 
is  to  come  from  a  certain  distant 
island,  and,  sitting  on  the  brok^i 
arch  of  a  certain  bridjge,  muse  over 
ti^e  ruins  of  a  certain  city; — like 
these,  I  say,  I  reflected  on  the  muta- 
tions of  the  work  of  man  and  l^e 
immutability  of  the  works  of  his 
Maker. 

Before  me,  and  at  my  feet,  the 
strong  waves  burst  clear  and  frei^ 
as  on  the  morning  when  the  Maker 
first  poured  them  from  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  The  sea  birds  floated 
lazily  in  the  storm,  sometimes  riding 
over  the  breast  of  the  wave  as  it 
came  rolling  in — sometimes  taJdng 
the  director  way  of  swimming 
through  it  from  trough  o^  sea  to 
trough  of  sea — sometimes  pursuing 
the  fishes  in  their  own  element,  ap- 
parently as  much  at  home  boneatli 
the  water  as  above  it ;  diving  \vith 
the  same  easy  motion  of  the  wings 
as  that  with  which  they  clave  the 
rarer  Uquid  air ;  the  'W'ater  so  pure 
that  I  could  see  their  progress 
beneath  it  for  immense  dist^ces. 

Through  unknown  thousands  of 
years,  I  reflected,  had  these  birds 
and  such  as  they  pursued  their  prey, 
and  lived  their  free,  joyous  life,  and 
died,  unchanged  in  type  or  habit 
Through  so  many  thousands  of  years 
had  this  rock  borne  the  buffeting  of 
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the  tmielentmg  sea  and  stood  un- 
moved. 

Those  Eiontunents  which  crowned 
its  head,  in  comparison  with  the 
time  at  which  its  foundations  were 
laid,  w^ere  builded  but  as  yesterday. 
All  the  art  that  man  possessed  was 
laTished  on  them  that  they  might 
endure  for  ever ;  and  now^  there 
was  not  amongst  them  one  habitable 
comer. 

Only  in  this  might  we  triumph. 
That  here  had  been  the  battle- 
ground between  the  f&iae  &ith  and 
Qie  true,  and  here  as  eyerywhere 
the  true  had  prevailed.  Here,  as 
at  lona,  had  shone,  as  brave  old 
Johnson  said,  '  a  light  in  a  dark 
age,'  and  hence  had  been  'derived 
the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the 
blessings  of  rehgion/  Here  had 
been  fixed  the  outworks  of  a  civi- 
lization which  had  never  retreated. 
These  ruins  were  the  abandoned 
stepping-stones  left  in  a  march  that 
had  led  only  to  victory. 

My  last  view  of  the  place  was 
taken  from  the  summit  of  that  spur 
of  the  Kirk  Jarmyn  hills  which 
rises  immediately  from  the  shore. 
Looldng  from  that  mount  of  vision 
the  rock  was  almost  beneath  my 
feet,  and  in  the  &r  distance  I  could 
trace  the  dim  outline  of  the  Irish 
coast,  and,  more  clearly,  the  hills  of 
Scotland. 

Thence  I  had  to  make  all  speed 
to  save  the  coach  for  Douglas. 

Kirkbradden  is  about  two  or  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  Douglas,  and 
as  the  coach  passed  I  dismounted, 
that  I  might  see  it  and  thence  walk 
home.  To  any  one  who  proposes  to 
write  a  second  *  Elegy'  I  would  com- 
mend this  churchyard  in  preference 
to  any  other  that  I  know.  It  is  the 
recdized  ideal  of  rural  peace  and 
simpUdty,  and  there  the  rude  fore- 
&thers  sleep  so  closely  that  no  room 
is  left  for  their  rude  descendants. 

I  looked  round  the  tombs  and  saw 
all  that  visitors  usually  go  to  see. 
There  was  an  old  slab  afiGbced  to  the 
church  wall  by  a  former  vicar  in  his 
own  lifetime  to  his  own  memory, 
that  he  might  be  sure  the  inscrip- 
tion was  satisfactory.  A  postscript 
had  been  added  some  ten  years 
afterwards  to  record  the  reverend 


gentleman's  decease.  There  were 
old  stone  crosses  with  Eunic  inscrip- 
tions. There  was  a  lofty  obelisk, 
exceeding  ugly,  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  Murray  family.  There 
were  remembrancers  of  human 
pride  and  human  littleness  all  over. 
Bui  I  did  not  see  the  particular 
tomb  I  was  seeking. 

Ab  I  enteored  the  gates  I  had  no- 
ticed a  venerable  figure  employed  in 
renovating  one  of  the  tombstones 
with  his  pony  feeding  baside  him, 
and  I  had  said  within  myself, '  Tis 
Old  Mortfidiiy  redivivmJ  On  step- 
ping up  to  hun  now  I  saw,  however, 
that  though  he  had  a  chisel  to  touch 
up  the  obliterated  letters,  his  em- 
ployment was  that  of  repainting  the 
inscription. 

I  asked  him 'Gould  he  teU  me 
where  Martin  the  painter  lay  buried  ?' 
'  There  had  never  been  any  painter 
in  that  neighbourhood,'  he  said, 
'but  himself,  and  Thompson  and 
Williams,  for  the  last  thirty  years.' 

'  Martin  was  not  a  house-painter,' 
I  explained,  '  he  painted  pictures.' 

'  Well  now,  he  tiiought  he  recol- 
lected some  one  of  that  name  who 
came  and  died  at  ^ir.  Wilson's  in 
Douglas,  and  was  buried  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  tomb  over  at  the  new 
cemetery.' 

I  found  the  new  cemetery  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance,  lying 
bleak,  unsheltered,  exposed  to  the 
searching  blast.  But  I  sought  in 
vain  amongst  the  few  monumental 
stones  for  any  inscription  to  the  me- 
mory of  Martin.  A  large  tomb  was, 
however,  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
one  within  which  he  was  interred. 

I  mused  sadly  as  I  walked  away 
on  the  futile  aspirations  after  fame 
which  had  characterised  the  family  of 
Martins.  Jonathan  Ixied  the  plan 
of  setting  fire  to  York  Minster,  and 
got  himself  confined  for  life  as  a 
lunatic.  Another  brother,  it  is  said, 
claimed  the  credit  of  bcdng  the  ori- 
ginal designer  of  Stephenson's  High 
Level  Bridge  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  gnawed  his  heart  with 
envy  that  he  was  not  reckoned  a 
great  engineer.  The  third  brother, 
John,  painted  thunder  and  hghtning 
pictures,  would  excel  Michael  An- 
gelo  in  sublimity,  reared  gorgeous 
palaces  on  canvas,  and,  dying  at  last 
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amongst  strajogers,  had  not  in  death 
even  a  graye  that  we  can  call  his 
own,  but  sleeps  in  a  borrowed  tomb 
with  no  word  of  superscription. 

Old  Mortality,  whom  I  had  left  in 
the  churchyard,  overtook  me  in  my 
walk  to  Douglas  and  rode  hy  my 
side. 

I  asked  him  if  he  were  one  of  the 
aborigines,  and  he  replied  that  he 
was  not;  he  had  come  over  from 
Liveri)ool  ono-and-thirty  years  be- 
fore. 

'  Oh,'  I  said, '  not  quite  ah  origine, 
certainly ;  but  long  enough,  no 
doubt,  for  you  to  have  learnt  every 
foot  of  the  island.' 

Ho  understood  none  of  my  pedan- 
try, but  answered  that  on  the  day 
following  his  first  arrival  he  spent 
an  hour  in  Feeltown,  and  went 
thence  to  Castletown,  where  he  re- 
mained that  night.  On  the  next 
day  he  returned  to  Douglas,  and 
from  that  time  he  had  never  been 
more  than  three  or  four  miles  away 
from  Dougla&  He  had  no  doubt 
that  I  had  seen  more  of  the  island 
than  he  had.  He  took  no  interest, 
he  added,  in  aught  but  just  his  own 
businoss.. 

*  Did  he  never  read  the  newspa- 
pers?' I  asked. 
'Never,'  said  ha 

I  ventured  as  pieces  of  informa- 
tion to  tell  him  that  we  had  had  a 
war  with  Bussia,  and  a  great  mu- 
tiny in  India;  but  as  he  seemed  to 
have  the  vaguest  notions  where 
these  countries  were  he  did  not  pur- 
sue the  subjects.. 

Then  I  tried  him  with  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Boyal,  but  had 
some  trouble  to  make  him  believe 
it  Having,  however,  at  last  con- 
vinced him- that  it  was  a  great  fact, 
of  happy  issue,  he  ejaculated,  'Lord, 
and  it  seems  but  yesterday  that  we 
had  the  bonfires  for  the  coronation  1' 
My  heart  smote  me  to  practise  on 
such  simplicity,  coming  as  I  did 
frtnn  the  old  graveyard  and  the 
older,  ruins ;  but  it  is  my  evil  genius 
to  jest,  in  season  and  out  of  season. 
'  Axe  there  many  Christians  in.  the 
island?*  I  aaked,  gravely. 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
answered,  *  He  thought  there  were 
a  good  few.'   Then  he  paused  again. 


and  said, '  At  least  he  hoped  there 
were.'  And  finally  there  stole  into 
his  jfiEice  an  expression,  as  it  were,  of 
some  faintest  sus|»cion  of  a  joke ;  and 
he  added  that '  he  beUeved  Paganism 
had  been  abolished  this  hundred 
years  or  more.' 

I  assured  him  that  I  believed  so 
too ;  and  as  we  spoke  we  came  to  a 
turning,  where  he  parted  from  me 
with  a  cheery  '  Good-night* 

I  was  exposed  to  a  brisk  fire  oi 
question  and  cross-question  at  Mrs. 
Crump's,  after  supper.    One  elderly 
gentleman,  with   a   partially  bald 
head,  on  which  the  httie  hur  that 
was  left  absolutely  stood  on  end 
with  inquisitiveness,  was   particu- 
larly hard  upon  me.    He  held  a 
memorandum-book  and  pencil  in  his 
hand,  and  said  he  wished  to  compare 
notes  with  me.     When  I  Replied 
that  I  had  made  no  notes,  he  hfurdly 
cared  to  conceal  the  mean  opinion 
he  had  of  me.    Still  he  questioned 
me  as  to  the  impressions  which  had 
been  produced  on  my  mind  by  the 
state  of  agriculture  in  the  island; 
as  to  my  ideas  of  the  extent  of  the 
herring  fisheries ;  as  to  my  estimate 
of  the  population ;  as  to  my  appro4 
vai  or  disapproval  of  native  customs; 
as  to  indigenous  animal  and  vege- 
table productions ;  and  in  fdl  oases  I 
had  to  answer  with  a  plea  of  igno* 
ranee.    In  reply  to  his  last  query,  it 
is  true,  I  said,  'Of  the  vegetabkF 
productions  of  this  island  I  have 
tasted  only  two — ^the  first,  namely, 
potatoes, I  think  jMUSsably good;  the 
second,  namely,  cigars,  I  pronounce 
decidedly  bad.'    My  examiner  here- 
upon gave  me  up  as  impracticarble 
or  imbecile,  and  mid  good-night 

After  he  had  left  us,  there  re- 
mained, besides  myself,  a  whist 
party,  to  whom  I  had  lent  my  oairds, 
and  who  were  quite  absorbed  in 
them ;  Mrs.  Crump,  whose  business 
it  was*  to  see  tiiat  the  fire  was  stirred,' 
but  not  stirred  too  much ;  and  the 
gentleman  who  had  taken  tea  witii 
me  the  night  before.  The  lady  vrho 
had  accompanied  him  had  retired' 
some  time  previously,  and  he  had 
for  the  last  hour  been  sitting  solitary; 
and  apparently  growing  sentimental 
over  his  wine.  He  now  fratemized 
with  me  in  a  truly  affectionate  man* 
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ner ;  told  me  his  name  "was  James ; 
aod  asked  if  he  might  call  me 
William,  to  which  I  consented.  He 
-was  akio  kind  enough  to  offer  to  ma 
-with  me,  leap  mOi  me,  box  with 
me,  or  sing  with  me  for  &  wager. 

I  had  to  admit  that  I  was  unhap- 
pily BO  impeifectly  educated  as  to 
be  deficient  m  e^eiy  one  of  these 
acoamplishments ;  but  said  that  I 
[^ould  be  delighted  to  hear  Jtim 
sing.  That  he  would  do  at  once,  he 
answered,  and  vowed  that  so,  too, 
should  I  before  the  night  was  over. 

It  wHl  be  seen  that  it  was  a  sort 
of  pastoral  which  we  swains  (James 
and  I — arcades  ambo)  performed,  so 
I  head  it 

ECLOOA. 

James.    William,  Mrs,  Crump, 

James  began  it  by  stating,  in  a 
really  melodious  voice,  that  mom, 
noon,  and  night,  where'er  he  might 
be,  ever  of  me  he  was  fondly  dree- 
ing— ever  of  me :  and  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  my  gentle  voice  his  spirit 
could  cheer  under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  possible  discomfort. 

Despite  my  protestations,  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  now,  but  that  I 
should  sing.  '  Mrs.  Gmmp,'  he  said, 
'  should  be  the  judge  of  our  singing^ 
and  the  prize  to  him  who  sang  best 
should  be  his  pipe.  If  I  lose,'  he 
went  on, '  adieu,  my  polished  pipe ! 
— ^my  meerschaum  pijpe,  adieu!' 
He  laid  it  on  the  table  as  he  spoke, 
and  a  very  diriy  one  it  was.  I 
assured  him  he  need  be  under  no 
apprehension  of  losing  it  He  re- 
lied that  '  he  saw  I  had  a  singing 
eye,  and  he  expected  I  should  win.' 

At  length  I  rose,  but  not  to  sing. 
Being  of  an  original  turn  of  mind, 
and  delighting  in  novelty,  I  said 
tiiat '  my  name  was  not  William,  as 
he  had  supposed,  but  Nerval  (whieh, 
again,  it  is  not),  and  that  oh  the 
Grampian  Hills  my  £ftther  (who,  I 
deae  say,  was  never  north  of  York 
in  his  life)  fed  his  flocks.'  I  pro- 
longed my  remarks  in  a  similar 
steam  for  some  minutes,  and  then 
sat  ^wn. 

James  again  took  up  the  song, 
and  made  fresh  harmony.  He  in^ 
vited  me  to  oome  where  his  love  lay 
dreaming,  dreaming  liie  happy 
hours  away;     He  desixod*  that  I 


would  come  with  a  lute,  oome  with 
a  lay;  whidi  I  pronoimoed  both  ab- 
surd and  indelicate,  for  at  leaat  three 
reofions — ^first,  there  was  no  lute  in 
the  house,  if  one,  indeed,  in  Douglas, 
or  the  whole  island;  ncEt,  I  had 
•repeatedly  expressed  myself  unequal 
to  a  lay ;  last,  and  fiatalest  objection 
of  oU,  the  young  lady  had,  as  I 
reminded  him,  been  gone  to  bed  a 
full  hour  and  a  half,  and  for  us  to 
disturb  her  slumbers  in  any  way 
was  what  I  was  quite  sure  would  be 
allowed  in  no  well>regulated  house, 
like  Mrs.  Crump's. 

Mrs.  Crump,  without  any  very 
distinct  idea  of  the  proposition  that 
had  been  mode  to  me,  here  joined 
in,  and,  in  her  quality  of  high  orbi- 
tress,  declared  that  she  thought  the 
young  gentleman  sang  very  nic^y, 
and  ought  to  have  his  pipe  again. 
Then,  putting  candlesticks  into  our 
hands,  she  pointed  first  at  the  empty 
bottles,  then  at  the  clock,  and  begged 
us,  OS  it  was  getting  late,  to  go  to 
bed  at  once,  and  for  that  night  at 
least  forgot  our  strife  and  care,  whid) 
we  straightway  did 


On  the  packet,  in  the  morning,  I 
found,  on  looking  into  my  carpet 
bag,  ^ibA  my  eaunde-cologne  botnes 
were  smashed,  and  their  contents 
absorbed  by  my  linen.  Of  my  yadc 
of  cards  two  or  three  were  Tni««mg  • 
my  cigars  I  had  already  given  to  a 
luggage  porter,  for  b^ng  saucy  to 
me.  I  had  nothing  to  remind  mo 
of  my  wine  except  my  headache: 
I  did  not  feel,  thereibre,  that  un«> 
mixed  satisfaction  in  defrauding*  the 
revenue  whieh  I  had  naturally  ex- 
pected. 

The  old  gentieman  who  hod  does- 
examined  me,  or,  more  properly,  tJie* 
cross  old  gentieman  who  had  exa^* 
mined  me  the  night  before,  was  on 
board  too,  and  passed  me  from  time 
to  time  wiih  his  note-book  in  his 
hand,  as  if  meditating  a  fresh  attack. 
He  only  tapped  it  aigmficantly, 
however,  lookmg  at  me,  as  we  landed 
at  Liverpool,  shook  his  head  in  dis^- 
paragement,  walked  off;  and  left  me 
standing  on  the  pier. 


It  was  not  last  September;  nor 
the  September  before  that,  I  made 
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this  aentiineiatal  joitmey ;  and  now, 
as  I  read  over  these  remarks  to  one, 
who  knows  the  little  island  well,  he 
assures  me  that  my  sentiment  is  all 
misplaced,  that  all  the  impressions 
I  brought  away  seem  to  be  either 
very  erroneous  or  very  shallow ;  and 
that,  indeed,  '  not  to  put  too  fine  a 
ix)int  on  it,'  he  doubts  whether  I 
even  know  what  island  it  was  I  went 
to,  since  I  speak  of  Mona  as  identi- 
cal with  the  Isle  of  Man,  while  the 
best  antiquarians,  or,  indeed,  the 
first  boy  at  any  school,  could  tell  me 


Mona  was  Anglesey.  Be  it  so,  or 
be  it  not  so,  I  often  wish  that  I  had 
time  to  go  again  to  that  island  which 
I  thought  was  Mona,  but  which, 
X)6rhaps,  is  Madagascar.  I  often 
wonder  if  the  little  maid  still  sings 
her  little  songs,  and  laughs  her 
merry  laugh ;  if  the  inyalid  still 
sheds  his  abundant  courtesies ;  if 
Tynwald  Mount  stands  where  it 
stood ;  if  Old  Mortality  has  been 
posted  up  in  his  news  at  all  since  I 
saw  him  last.  B.  H. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

HISS  THWAITES  IN  DANGEB. 


Thet  were  all  going  out  shooting 
the  following  morning,  and  were 
accordingly  attired  like  well-bred 
gamekeepers,  as  they  took  their 
seats  at  the  breakfiast-table,  over 
which  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  assisted  by 
Flora,  presided. 

Captain  Forrester  was  the  last  of 
the  nobler  sex  to  enter;  he  had 
been  loitering  about— now  in  the 
corridor,  now  in  the  doorway  of  the 
music-room,  now  in  the  hall — ^hoping 
by  these  means  to  intercept  Kate 
Elton  on  her  downward  progress, 
and  give  her  a  caution  as  to  the 
course  it  behoved  thiam  both  to  ob- 
serve'; but  no  Eato  api)eared,  and 
at  last  it  occurred  to  him  that  she 
might  all  the  time  be  quietly  eating 
her  breakfast.  So  he  gave  up  wait- 
ing for  her,  fondly  hoping  he  might 
find  an  opportunity  of  engaging  her 
in  private  conversation  after  they  had 
both  been  strengthened  by  the  ma- 
tutinal meal.  But  Eato  Elton  was 
not  down  yet,  so  Captain  Forrester 
helped  hiniself  to  some  game  pie, 
and  ato  the  same  unmolested  by  any 
tenderly-reproachful  glances  from 
the  soft,  brown  eyes  of  the  lady  of 
his  love. 

'  Who  is  going  to  be  polite  enough 


to  prefer  ladies  to  partridges,'  asked 
Mrs.  Ponsonby,  looking  round  the 
table, '  any  one  of  you  ?  or  do  you 
all  mean  to  desert  us  until  hunger 
drives  you  home  at  six  o'clock?' 

'  I  am  at  your  service,  Mrs.  Pon- 
sonby,' answered  Philip  Morton ;  '  I 
have  always  considered  it  a  great 
mistake  to  go  trudging  for  hours 
through  turnip-fields  when  anything 
pleasanter  is  to  be  done.' 

'And  I  am  at  your  service,  too, 
Mrs.  Ponsonby,'  put  in  the  little 
baronet,  who  fondly  embraced  the 
smallest  opportunity  of  getting  off 
carrying  a  gun,  which  he  had  neither 
the  courage  to  let  off  nor  to  say  he 
did  not  like.  '  I  have  always  thought 
partridges  a  mistake — in  their  un- 
cooked state.' 

But  Mrs.  Ponsonby  would  not 
hear  of  his  'sacrificing  himself,'  as 
she  called  it ;  she  thought  it  would 
have  been  a  cruelty,  when  he  had 
put  on  such  brand-new  belts  for  the 
purpose  of  going  out  shooting,  to 
prevent  his  displaying  them,  and 
his  well-fitting  leather  leggings  to 
the  admiring  eyes  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Besides  she  did  not  like  Sir 
Ulric,  and  consequentiy  did  not 
"want  his  company. 
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'  Yon  will  be  sony  to  heftr  that 
Firefly  has  strained  a  tendon,  Floia ; 
yon  won't  be  able  to  ride  him/  said 
Mr.  Ponsonby  to  his  &Yonxite  guest 
— 80  fiAYonrite  a  gnest,  indeed,  that 
he  had  heretofore  lent  her  one  of 
his  best  horses. 

'Oh!  Tm  very  sorry  both  for 
FuMy  and  myself;  my  equestrian 
performances  are  at  an  end  then  T 

*  I  tell  yon  what  you  might  do,  as 
Horace  Greyille  is  gone;  ride  his 
horse,  he's  as ' 

'  No,  thank  yon ;  I  would  rather 
not,'  answered  Flora,  very  decidedly, 
and  with  rather  a  heightdned  colour. 

'Why  not?  what  nonsense  1'  in- 
terposed her  brother,  who  was  afiradd 
that  the  horse  which  had  been 
before  devoted  to  Kate  Elton  would 
be  offered  to  his  sister,  in  which 
case  his  plan  of  joining  the  riding- 
party— for  hs,  too,  did  not  intend 
remaining  all  day  with  the  sports- 
men— ^would  be  luaeless. 

'Because  I  had ratiier  not,  thank 
you,'  replied  Flora. 

Now  Philip  Morton  had  been 
panting  with  impatience  to  offer  one 
of  his ;  but  he  nad  marked  Flora's 
mamier  last  night  when  he  had 
been  betrayed  into  something  like 
warmth,  so  he  had  refrained  from 
speaking  before;  now,  however,  he 
oonld  without  fear  of  giving  ofS^ce. 

'  The  horse  Lady  St.  Glair  did  me 
the  honour  of  tiying  yesterday  is 
entirely  at  your  service.  Miss  For- 
rester; will  you  ride  him  ?' 

And,  Flora,  after  a  faint  protest, 
agreed  to  do  so. 

'Ton  must  submit  to  a  little 
instruction  from  me  upon  this  first 
occasion  of  your  riding  him.  Miss 
Forrester,'  Philip  said  to  her,  re- 
pressing all  visible  signs  of  the 
triumph  he  felt  at  her  having  con- 
sented to  mount  his  horse — a  pro- 
ceeding which  would  almost  neceft- 
sitate  his  remaining  at  her  bridle- 
rein  the  whole  time.  'He's  quiet 
enough  nnder  my  hand  or  at  the 
sound  of  my  voice;  so,  however 
fresh  he  may  appear  at  first  starting, 
you  will  not  mind,  will  you  ?* 

'Oh,  he's  a  darling!'  said  Lady 
St.  Clair;  'Flora,  you  lucky  girl, 
I  envy  yon;  I  never  enjoyed  any- 
thing in  my  life  as  I ' 

She  stopped  suddenly,  remember- 


ing how  she  had  been  reprimanded 
by  her  husband  about  that  ride  that 
she  had,  truly  in  all  innocence, 
enjoyed,  and  blushed  hotly  and 
painfully.  Flora  saw  that  blush, 
and  caught  herself  looking  rather 
anxiously  to  see  whether  Philip 
Morton  hoisted  the  saiiie  signal  of 
distress. 

'  If  Mr.  Morton's  whole  time  is  to 
be  given  to  his  horse,'  said  Mrs. 
Ponsonby,  'we  shall  want  another 
cavalier,  who  is  willing  to  forego 
an  afternoon's  sport  to  join  us.  I 
will  not  have  you.  Sir  Ulric,  so  it 
will  be  useless  your  offering  again ; 
you  know  you  would  think  yourself 
victimized  all  the  time.  Captain 
Forrester,  what  are  your  plans  ?' 

'  I  shall  come  home  to  luncheon, 
and  go  out  with  you  in  the  after- 
noon/ 

'That  will  do  beautifully;  now, 
Fred,  as  my  arrangements  are  com- 
plete, yon  may  go  as  soon  as  you 
like ;  I  know  you're  in  a  hurry  to 
be  off.' 

'  I  say.  Flora,  Where's  Kate  Elton  ?' 
asked  Captain  Forrester,  catching 
liis  sister  m  the  hall,  which  she  was 
rapidly  crossing  just  as  the  gentle- 
men had  all  assembled  on  and  about 
the  steps  previous  to  their  de- 
parture. 

'  Upstairs  in  her  own  room,  with  & 
bad  headache,'  answered  her  sister, 
gravely;  ' Charlie,  she's  uncomfort- 
able.' 

'So  am  I,'  replied  the  dragoon, 
'awfully,  I  can  assure  you.  Look 
here.  Flora;  give  my  love  to  Eate, 
and  tell  her  to  get  well  enough  to 
go  out  this  afternoon ;  say  I  want 
her  particularly  to  do  so:  you  won't 
forget  ?' 

'No,  I  will  teU  her;  but  I  really 
think  she  would  be  better  to  remain 
quiet,  Charles.' 

'Oh  no,  she  wouldn't;  the  air 
will  do  her  good,  dear  little  thing — 
that's  all  I  have  to  say.  Now,  you 
rush  up  to  her;  you  may  as  well 
stay  with  her  all  the  morning — 
you've  nothing  else  to  do?' 

This  last  bmg  an  inquiry.  Flora 
could  only  reply, '  No,  she  had  not' 
She  did  not  care  to  tell  Captain 
Forrester  i^at  she  had  promised 
Philip  Morton  to  go  out  in  the 
garden  and  look  at  him  exercising 
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his  horse  in  the  paddock,  and  quiet- 
ing him  for  her  use;  and  as  this 
could  hardly  he  brought  under  the 
head  of  usefal  employment,  she 
thought  she  would  wBiye  the  sub- 
ject 

It  will'  be  seen  from  this  short 
oonyersation  that  Captain  Forrester 
commenced  the  day  with  the  best 
intentions ;  he  had  proposed,  but  it 
lemained  for  his  mother  to  dispose 
of  him,  as  will  be  seen. 

Through  the  long,  weary  hours  of 
the  past  night  Kate  Elton  had  tossed 
feverishly,  both  sleeping  and  waking ; 
neither  state  brought  her  any  rest. 
A  sudden  fear  had  struck  her,  now 
that  it  was  too  late,  that  this  man  to 
whom  she  had  given  her  heart  was 
weak  and  wavering.  She  could 
have  borne  anything  had  she  in  her 
soul  beheved  him  stanch;  but  the 
\x>nvictLon  that  she  was  trusting  to 
a  rope  of  sand,  which  still  she  timdd 
clasp  and  trust  to,  had  nearly  mad*- 
dened  her.  Now  when  Flora  en- 
tered her  room  for  the  second  time 
that  morning,  she  was  sitting  by  the 
toilet-table,  looking  out  at  the  ^up 
of  gentlemen  who  were  so  hilanously 
going'  off  for  several  hours'  hard 
labour  in  the  fields.  She  was  wrap- 
ping her  dressing-gown  close  round 
her,  and  trembling  as  with  cold,  while 
her  face  was  flushed  aud  burning: 

'Now  do  lie  down  again,'  said 
Flora,  after  having  delivered  Captain 
Forrester's  message;  'what  is  the 
matter  with  you,  Kate?  I  really 
must  say  you  are  making  a  fuss 
before  there  is  the  least  occasion 
for  it.' 

'He  made  me  so  wretched  last 
night,'  said  Kate;  'do you  call  that 
"nothing?"' 

'I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what 
you  would  have  him  do,'  said  Flora, 
chivalrously  standing  by  her  bro- 
tiier ;  '  but  at  any  rate  you  need  not 
be  wretched  any  more — fi>r  to-day, 
at  least ;  you  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  two  hours'  uninterru|)ted  inter- 
course wiiii  Charles,  which,  though 
some  people- would  differ  with  you-, 
you-  mil  consider  a  great  boon^  I 
suppose.  My  advice  is  tiiat  you  reeit 
fbr  a  while  to  freshen  yourself.' 

'  No ;  if  I  lie  down  I  shall  over- 
sleep myself,  and  that  would  be 
annoying.' 


'  I  will  call  you  in  good  time,'  said 
Flora,  and  then,  on  Kate  promising 
to  take  her  advice,  she  left  that  now 
much-comforted  young  lady,  and 
flew  down,  as  nobody  was  looking, 
to  see  Bon  Quixote  put  through  his 
paces. 

Sure  never  handsomer  rider  had 
baobed  a  handsomer  steed.  Widk- 
ing  up  and  down  on  the  Lawn, 
which  ran  parallel  witii  the  paddock, 
from  whidi  it  was  divided  by  a 
sunk  fence.  Flora  felt  that  i^e  was 
enjoying  i^iese  preliminary  steps 
quite  as  much  as  she  possibly  oould 
the  ride  in  the  afternoon.  Don 
Quixote  was  gentleness  itself,  appa- 
rently, as  he  walked  along  near 
Plough  for  his  master  to  be  -within 
conversational  range  of  Miss  For^ 
rester. 

He  -was  near  enough,  indeed,  to 
toll  her  that  little  story  of  the  b^u- 
tifhl  cousin  to  whom  he  had  alluded 
on  the  previous  night.  And  when 
she  heard  how  they  had  grown  up 
together,  and  how  Philip  had  been 
the  boy-lover  of  the  cousin,  to  whom 
on  his  return  after  a  year's  absence 
he  had  once  intended  offering  his 
hand  and  ftdl-grown  afiGBctions — 
when  she  heard  this,  I  say,  and  tiiat 
iiie  reason  he  did  not  fulfil,  his  in^ 
tention  was,  that  the  lady  had-  given- 
— and  -withdrawn  again— Abt  heart 
to  another  man  during  that  absence. 
Flora  regretted  more  than  ever  that 
she  had  been  beguiled  into  taking 
that  ride  through  the  turfy  lane. 
She  thought  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  Philip  was  fiercely  sen- 
sitive  on  such  pointe  as  '  first  love,' 
'  only  love,'  and  so  on. 

When  the  'Don'  was  'gentled' 
enough  he  was  sent  back  to-  the 
stable,  and  Flora  and  her  new  Mend 
made  interesting  botanical  investigfr* 
tions ;  they  .were  Content,  at  first, 
with  the  roecimens  the  vivid  ganieii 
afforded  them;  but  by-and-by  they 
wandered  away  into  ^e  glowing 
plantations  that  sheltered  the  baak* 
of  the  old  hous&  What  did  they 
talk  about?  Nothing  —  at  leart 
nothing  worili  writing  down ;  and 
yet  they  both  thought  that  hour's 
conversation  in  the  wood  the  ple»* 
santest  by  &r  they  had  ever  en* 
joyed.  Nor  -was  it  that  their  bota- 
nical invQstigationB  were,  so  fimight 
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with'  intetest  as  to  be  absorbing, 
for  these  were  pursned  in  the  most 
desultory  way.  They  picked  up 
pieoes  of  mbBB  oocaaionally,  and, 
while  comparing  their  mutual  damp 
treasuree,  Philip  would  assure  him- 
self afiresh  of  how  truly,  purely  blue 
were  the  eyes  of  this  English  lady, 
and  scornfully  wonder  how  he  had 
ever  thought  that  beauty  reigned 
alone  in  tixe  fiery,  dark,  southern 
orbd  to  which  he  had  been  hitherto 
aocustomed. 

The  result  of  this  ramble  through 
the  gardens  and  woods  might  truly 
have  been  termed  '  the  vengeance  of 
the  flowers ;'  for  not  a  bloom-  was 
gathered  by  either  hand,  examined 
in  common  and  then  thrown  away, 
that  did  not  assist  in  plantmg  the 
thorns  of  loye  in  both  their  hearts. 

But  the  happy  morning  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  Flora,  loyal  to 
her  promise,  went  in  to  call  Kate 
Elton,  who,  as  might  haire  been  an- 
ticipated, was  alr^y  up  and  dieased 
in  her  habit 

'  The  first  luncheon-bell  has  gone. 
Flora.  How  bright  you  look!  What 
have  you  been  doing?  Do  you  think 
Gfaaries  is  home  yet?' 

'  I  don't  know,'  answered  Flora. 
*  Gome  down  and  take  something,  at 
any  rate.  He  is  sure  to  be  in  ti^e 
to  start  with  us,  because  he  was  so 
-my  particular  about  my  delivering 
his  message.' 

The  two  girls  entered  ihe  room 
together,  and  there,  sure  enough,  sat 
Gt^Hain  Forrester.    There  was  a  de-^ 

grecating  expression  in  his  face  as 
e  said,  quite  humbly — 
'  Do  you  mean  to  lide  t&-day ,  £a — 
Misa  Elton  ?' 

'  Of  course  I  do,'  replied  Eate,  her 
cheek  just  growing  a  shade  pinker, 
as  she  observed  something  like  a  sa- 
ttefl^' smile  on  the  lip  and  in  tiie 
^ye  of  Mrs.  Forrester,  who  was  seated 
opposite^  with  Miss  Thwaites  under 
her  wing.  The  heiress  was  arrayed 
without  due  consideration  for  the — 
to  say  the  least^peculiar  cfaaiacter 
of  her  charms.  The  magenta  flowers 
nndec  her  bonnet  honUy  went  well 
with  that  beet-root  hue  whichroigned 
in  her  cheeks;  some  people  might 
have  objected  to  the  rich  silk  dress 
of  the  same  colour,  as  having  too 
aangninary  an  appeanmoe;    whUa 


other  dress-bilious  critics  might  have 
preferred  seeing  some  other  descrip- 
tion of  brooch  than  the  large  photo- 
graph which  she  wore  clasped  above 
her  maiden  breast  'in  memory  of 
her  deceased  £ftther.  Not  having  es- 
tablished a  'gallery'  yet,  as  more 
pretentious  people  might  have  done, 
she  hung  the  sole  ancestral  portrait 
she  Txxssessed  upon  herself. 


ff  coutse  I  do,'  Eate  Elton  liad 
rephed  to  that  question  of  Charlie 
Forrester's,  as  to  whether  she  meant 
to  ride  or  not ;  and  having  said  this, 
she  sat  down,  and  tried  to  affect  an 
appetite.  Whenever  she  glanced  at 
Captain  Forrester,  on  ext)resaion  of 
suffering  appeared  on  his  counte- 
nance, ^t,  alarming  at  first,  would 
afterwards,  had  she  not  been  in  love 
with  him,  have  beoome  ridiculous. 
He  seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to 
convey  some  information  to  her,  and 
he  could  •  only  succeed  in  making 
her  suppose  tiiat  he  had  taken  an 
extra  s^ng  draught  of  bitters,  and 
could  not  get  the  taste  out  of  his> 
mouth. 

Th^  all  walked  out  together. 
Flora  was  aided  by  Morton  up  on 
the  '  Don '  in  a  moment ;  the  Misses 
Gambier  were  mounted  by  the 
grooms ;  Miss  Thwaites  took  her 
seat  in  Mrs.  Ponsonby's  small  double 
ponjKshaiae.  '  19  she  going  to  drive 
herself,  I  wonder?'  iiiought  Eate,  as 
she  stood  with  her  hand  on  the  pom- 
mel— Shaving  refosed  the  groom  s  as- 
sistance—waiting for  Captain  For* 
rester  to  come  and  mount  her.  Pre- 
sently he  turned  to  her,  saying — 

'  I 'am  going  to  drive  my  mother 
and  Miss  Thwaites/  and  advanced  to 
put  her  up. 

Choking  with  rage.  Miss  Elton 
signalled  to  the  groom,  and  was 
seated  in  her  saddle  before  Captain 
Foixester  could  interfere ;  then  rein- 
ing her ;  horse  round  suddenly,  she 
left  him.with  the  conviction  that  her 
'mettle  was  up  now,  and  no  misr 
take  1'    And  so  it  wb8< 

He  took  his  seat  beside  Miss 
Thwaites,  and  listened  to  his  mo- 
ther's lively  convexsation— she  was 
in  extraordinarily  good  spirits  now 
— from  behind,  with  a  ciest&llen 
air;  The  little  ponies  were  fresh  and 
spirited,  and,  obedient  to  the  first 
hmt  of  tlie  tightened  reins,  they 
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went  off  lapidly  in  the  wake  of  the 
equestrians. 

'  Charlie/  said  his  sister,  bringing 
the  slender  legs  of  the '  Don '  in  dan- 
gerons  proximity  to  the  wheels  of 
the  pony-chaise,  in  her  anxiety  to 
gain  his  ear  un&ilingly — ^'Charlie, 
how  is  this  ?  Why  have  you  made 
me  the  medium  of  conveying  a  fooPs 
message  to  Kate  Elton  ?' 

She  would  say  it,  in  spite  of  the 
cold,  angry  light  that  came  from  her 
mothers  eye,  and  centred  upon  her ; 
in  spite  of  the  almost  painful  look  of 
oonrasion  that  came  over  Charlie's 
face ;  in  spite  of  the  detriment  that, 
in  their  mutual  embarrassment, 
might  ensue  to  the  legs  of  Philip's 
horsa  She  reined  her  curvetmg 
steed  in  firmly,  though  the  doing  so, 
in  his  anxiety  to  be  off,  made  her 
little  hands  ache,  and  repeated  her 
question  with 'unsmiling  eyes,  and 
with  a  slight  compression  of  her 
straight  brow.  She  was  in  a  wo- 
manly rage  at  having  been  made  to 
aid  and  abet  in  the  shght  that  had 
been  offered  to  Kate;  and  for  all  that 
Miss  Thwaites  had  ten  thousand  a 
year,  which  sum  might  haply,  with 
care,  be  taught  to  flow  into  the  For- 
rester coffers,  she  did  not  try  to 
conceal  her  indignation. 

'  My  mother  asked  me  to  drive  her. 
Flora,  and  I  couldn't  help — I  mean 
I  was  delighted  to  do  so,  of  course.' 
*  Of  course,'  repeated  Mrs.  Forres- 
ter, 'and  he  is  going  to  give  Miss 
Thwaites  a  lesson  in  driving.  Tou 
are  going  to  learn  how  to  handle  the 
ribbons,  as  he  calls  it,  under  Char- 
lie's auspices,  are  you  not,  dear  ?  So, 
Flora,  you  had  better  ride  on,  my 
love,  and  not  interfere  with  the 
lesson.' 

'  Oh,  very  well,'  replied  Flora,  add- 
ing, as  she  looked  at  her  mother, 
'  only  if  T  had  known  you  intended 
breaking  your  engagement  with  Eate 
Elton,  Charles,  I  would  not  have  had 
anything  to  do  in  the  matter.' 

The  back  of  a  horse  that  has  a 
habit  of  constantly  keeping  a  cor- 
ner of  the  eye  on  whatever  may  be 
approaching  him  from  behind,  is  not 
the  safest  place  in  the  world  when 
the  rider  is  a  lady  in  an  agitated 
frame  of  mind  and  temper.  The 
sagacious  chestnut  soon  discovered 
that  the  hand  he  was  called  upon  to 


obey  was  a  trembling  one ;  nor  was 
the  discovery  confined  to  the  chest- 
nut alone. 

'  Miss  Elton,'  said  Caroline  Gam- 
bier,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
seemingly  well-understood  arrange- 
ment between  them,  which  placed 
Miss  Forrester  under  Philip  Morton's 
charge,  was  possessed  on  this  occa- 
sion by  ten  thousand  smiling  fiends, 
who  prompted  her  to  '  take  it  out' 
of  some  one — 

'  Miss  Elton,  would  you  like  to 
change  with  me  ?  I  think  the  chest- 
nut is  a  little  too  much  for  you  this 
afternoon.' 

Women,  if  they  ride  at  all,  and 
like  it,  find  it  scarcely  pleasant  to  be 
told  by  one  of  their  own  sex  that 
their  management  of  a  horse  is 
faulty,  and  that  therefore  they  had 
betto  give  him  to  the  superior  guid- 
ance of  the  cautioner.  Otiier  circum- 
stances combined  to  render  it  parti- 
cularly unpalatable  to  Kate  on  this 
afternoon.    She  coolly  replied — 

'Thank  you;  you're  very  kind; 
but  I  prefer  remaining  where  I  am.* 
'While  you  can,*  retorted  Miss 
Gambier,  laughing, '  which  won't  be 
very  long,  I  fancy,  or  I  have  never 
seen  mischief  in  a  horse's  eye  before. 
There— don't  draw  your  reins  so  sa- 
vagely: he  isn't  saying  anything, 
poor  fellow!'  And  Miss  Gambier, 
whose  brain  was  as  collected  as  her 
heart  was  cool,  watched  the  effect  of 
her  half-teunthig  words  and  wholly- 
taunting  smile  with  the  most  perfect 
ease  and  self-xx)sse8sion.  'He  carried 
you  quietly  enough  the  other  day, 
when  Captain  Forrester  altered  your 
curb  for  you.  Here  he  is  coming  up 
close  behind  us  now,  and  I  dare  say 
he  won't  mind  leaving  Miss  Thwaites 
for  a  minute  or  two  to  do  so  now. 
Shall  I  ask  him?' 

'  Decidedly  not  You  are  very 
kind.  Miss  Gambier ;  but  your 
anxiety  about  me  is  all  misplaced,  I 
assure  you.' 

And  now  that  event  occurred, 
which  made  me  give  the  heading  I 
have  given  to  this  chapter. 

The  wheels  of  the  Httle  low  pony- 
carriage  were  coming  along  smoothly 
'close  behind  them,'  as  Carry  Gam- 
bier had  said.  Kate  could  hear  plainly 
above  the  rolling  wheels  and  patter- 
ing feet  the  large,  healthy  tones  of  the 
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Dean's  wife ;  she  could  hear  the  laugh 
these  tones  called  forth,  the  laugh 
that  owed  its  culture  to  Tottenham 
C!ourt  Boad ;  and,  anxious  to  esea^ 
the  sight  of  Gimtam  Forrester  m 
such  company,  she  let  her  whip  &11 
stingingly  on  the  shoulder  of  tiiie 
chestaiut,  in  the  one  paramount  de- 
tsire  to  avoid  at  once  this  spectacle 
and  the  feminine  stahs  of  Miss 
Gamhier. 

Instead  of  rapidly  traversing  the 
ground  which  intervened  between 
himself  at  the  moment  that  luckless 
blow  fell  and  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  who 
was  some  way  in  advance,  the  chest- 
nut lowered  his  head,  arched  his 
back,  got  his  legs  well  under  him, 
and  showed  himself  in  his  true  co- 
lours as  a  vile  back-jumper.  With 
the  danger  came  back  Kate's  accus- 
tomed skill  and  steadiness  of  hand ; 
but  it  was  too  late.  Captain  For- 
rester saw,  with  such  agony  that  the 
moments  seemed  like  hours,  a  mad- 
dened horse  plimging  in  what  ap- 
peared to  him  almost  mid-air,  as  he 
drove  up  the  hill ;  and  then  he  saw 
the  rider  of  that  horse  dislodged,  and 
thrown  with  frightful  viotence  to  the 
ground ;  and  as  the  chestnut,  with 
head  tossed  up  and  snorting  fiercely, 
tore  away,  Charlie  Forrester,  forget- 
ting everything  but  Kate,  flung  the 
Teins  on  the  ponies'  backs  in  a  loose 
mass,  and  sprang  to  the  side  of  the 
prostrate,  and,  as  he  thought,  dead 
girl.  The  ponies  were  stopped  very 
fioon  by  Carry  Grambier;  but  it  was 
Miss  Thwait^'s  prospects  of  ever 
becoming  Mrs.  Forrester-Thwaites 
that  were  in  danger,  as  the  dragoon 
knelt  in  an  agony  of  suspense  by 
poor  Kate  Elton's  side. 

The  runaway  horse,  and  the  cry 
that  had  arisen  &om  them  all  when 
she  fell,  soon  brought  the  party  in 
advance  back  to  tiieir  relief;  and 
then,  after  the  brow-bedewing — on 
this  occasion  from  Miss  Thwaitee's 
double  scent-bottle— and  hand-chaf- 
ing which  are  usual,  the  death-like 
pidlor  gave  place  to  the  returning 
hue  of  life ;  and  Kate  Elton,  opening 
her  eyes,  could  assure  the  anxious 
group  hovering  around  her  that  she 
'  was  not  hurt.'  But  when  it  came 
to  standing  up,  the  unpleasant  dis- 
covery was  made  that  her  left  ankle 
was  Relocated. 


In  the  midst  of  the  pain  there 
arose  a  feeling  ofpleasure ;  for  surely, 
Kate  thought,  Charlie  would  drive 
her  home  in  the  little  pony-<!arriage, 
and  then,  having  him  all  to  herself 
in  this  way,  she  could  uninterrupt- 
edly talk  him  into  a  state  of  pro- 
found sorrow  and  remorse  for  his 
weak  and  wavering  conduct  of  the 
last  few  hours ;  for,  after  all,  his  ini- 
quities had  not  been  of  longer  dura- 
tion. 

But  it  Was  not  Charlie  to  whom 
was  deputed  the  task  of  conveying 
Eate  safely  home  with  as  few  jars  as 
possible.  Mrs.  Ponsonby  was  for 
once  deficient  in  that  fine  tact  which 
usually  characterized  her;  with  ill- 
judged  kindness  and  misplaced  anx- 
iety she  insisted  on  taking  her  in- 
jured guest  home  at  once  under  her 
own  especial  care.  As  they  drove 
away  from  the  party,  Eate  reaUzed 
that  a  sprained  ankle  was  a  hard 
thing  to  bear  indeed. 

Mrs.  Forrester,  Miss  Thwaites,  and 
Captain  Forrester  were  to  make  their 
way  across  the  fields  to  Eempstowe. 
Across  ploughed  fields  and  over 
stiles,  a  new  experience  for  Ehza 
Thwaites,  whose  rural  exploits  had 
hitherto  been  confined  to  gambols  in 
the  orange-peel  scented  groves  of 
Greenwich  Park.  She  was  no  ethe- 
real burthen  to  help  over  the  stiles ; 
the  vision  of  the  feet  that  took  such 
a  sturdy  stand,  first  on  one  bar  and 
then  on  another,  was  unpleasant: 
they  were  thickset  feet,  which  not 
even  the  best  made  high-heeled  kids 
from  a  certain  &med  French  shop 
in  Oxford  Street  could  redeem,  or 
make  to  look  other  than  hopelessly 
vulgar.  The  hand,  too,  that  Captain 
Forrester  had  to  clasp  in  aiding  her 
to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  these 
stiles— oh,  what  a  contrast  it  offered 
to  the  little  plump,  soft,  white  hand 
he  had  asked  for  but  yesterday! 
This  one  was  '  plump  *  enough— it 
looked  podgy,  indeed — ^in  its  lemon- 
coloured  casing.  The  glove,  but- 
toned tightiy  round  her  substantial 
wrist,  caused  a  roll  of  hard  red  flesh 
to  stand  up  in  fine  relief.  The  ex- 
ertion of  walking  in  a  tight  dress 
over  rough  fields  made  her  momen- 
tarily more  beetrooty.  The  dragoon 
began  to  loathe  her ;  but  he  remem- 
bered in  time  to  prevent  any  ebul- 
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Jition  of  feeling  the  words  his  mother 
had  said  to  him  when  she  met  him — 
quite  accidentally — on  his  return 
£rom  fihooting  that  morning.  He 
Itad  come  back  primed  with  idl  sorts 
of  good  intentions  of  making  amends 
to  Kate  for  any  little  annoyances  he 
might  haye  caused  her  on  the  pre- 
vious evening.  He  gave  them  to  the 
winds^  however,  when  his  mother 
said  to  him,  in  her  large,  determined 
kind  of  way — 

'  I  have  been  thinking  over  your 
afifoirs,  Charles,  and  I  have  decided 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  you  to 
do  with  less ;  we  must — I  have  writ- 
ten to  the  dean  to  tell  him  sor— 
struggle  for  a  time  raiher  than  cur- 
tail your  allowance ;  for  a  time  at 
any  rate.  I  am  glad  you  have  come 
back;  I  want  you  to  drive  me  out 
this  afternoon  in  that  little  pony- 
carriage  of  Mrs.  Ponsonby's ;  will 
you?' 

'  Would  he?'  of  course  he  would 
do  anything,  as  became  a  dutiful 
son,  to  oblige  a  mother  who  promised 
him  that, /or  a  time  at  least,  he 
should  not  be  put  to  such  dreadful 
shifts  as  a  reduced  allowance  im- 
plied. Tor  a  time;'  ah!  what  was 
he  to  do  (ifter  such  tune  had  elapsed  ? 
Not  marry  Kate  Elton,  that  seemed 
clear.  Thus  was  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  he  had  driven  the  little  ponies, 
and  that  Kate  Elton  had  dislocated 
her  ankle. 

Still,  when  he  thought  of  the  look 
of  love  those  lai^  brown  eyes  had 
bestowed  upon  him  when  first 
awakening  from  the  senselessness  he 
had  thought  death,  he  turned  with 
almost  di^ust  from  tiie  heiress,  who 
was  rapidly  learning,  under  the 
able  tuition  of  his  mother,  to  re- 
gard him  as  something  very  su^rior 
indeed.  And  at  the  termination  of 
that  rural  walk  Miss  Thwaites  was 
still  in  danger. 


CHAPTER  YH. 

^     HOBACE  GBEVILLE  IK  POSSESSION. 

'He  is  the  finest  fellow  in  the 
world,  he  is  so  prompt,  and  he  has 
entered  into  the  affidr  as  heartily  as 
if  he,  and  not  I  alone,  were  going  to 
benefit  by  it' 

'  Perhaps  he  means  to  do  so — 
you  can't  tell,  you  know,  Mr.  Morton,' 


laughed  Cany  Gambier,  who  never 
looked  more  vivaciously  agreeable 
than  when  insinuating  anything  to 
the  detriment  of  a  third,  and  absent, 
person. 

'  Good  mormng ;  who  is  the  "  fine 
fellow,"  PhiUp,  and  what  are  you  so 
enthusiastic  about  ?' 

The  speaker  was  Flora  Forrester, 
and,  as  may  be  surmised  from  the 
character  of  her  remark,  events  have 
developed  themselves  well  during 
the  nine  or  ten  days  which  have 
elapsed  since  Kate  Elton's  accident. 

'  Horace  Greville  has  bought  the 
house  Mr.  Morton  commissioned  him 
to  hire,'  replied  Miss  Gambier ;  '  so 
you  will  have  to  live  there  whether 
you  like  it  or  not ;  isn't  it  a  pity  ?' 

*  Here  is  GreviUe's  letter ;  read  it,' 
said  Philip,  tossing  the  epistle  across 
to  Miss  Forrester.  '  Flora  is  sure  to 
like  it,'  he  continued ; '  Greville  says 
it  is  a  paradise.' 

Now  Flora  would  have  gladly 
commenced  life  in  a  pigsty  with 
Philip  Morton,  had  she  l^en  called 
upon  to  do  so ;  she  had  no  fear  of 
not  liking  the  place :  but  she  wished 
Horace  Greville  had  not  had  a  hand 
m  providiag  them  with  a  paradise. 
She  did  not  like  him  herself,  and  she 
did  not  like  that  Philip  should  re- 
gard him  with  affection. 

'  He  certainly  gives  a  most  glow- 
ing description  of  it,  Philip,'  she 
said,  handing  him  back  the  letter ; 
'  but  even,  according  to  his  account, 
the  paradise  is  considerably  out  of 
repair.' 

*  Yes ;  but  you  see  he  offers  to  see 
to  all  that;  he  says  he  will  stay 
there  if  I  like,  and  have  it  all  put  in 
order  for  us.' 

'  In  fact,  he  offers  to  take  up  his 
abode  with  you,'  remarked  Miss 
Grambier,  balandng  the  sugar-tongs 
cleverly.  'What  a  pleasant  arrange- 
ment it  will  be  for  all  parties,  espe- 
cially for  Horace  Greville,  who  has 
wanted  a  home  ever  so  long !' 

'He  will  always  find  one  with 
me,'  said  Philip  rather  hotly.  He 
was  annoyed  tiiat  even  Flora,  his 
own  high-minded  betrothed,  should 
seem  to  look  coldly  upon  tiie  man 
who  had  been  toiling  in  Ms  service 
to  such  an  extent  as  purchasing  an 
estate  represented.  He  had  thought 
Flora  fiir  superior  to  anything  hke 
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petty  jealousy  of  his  friendship  being 
bestowed  on  a  man ;  it  was  a  phase 
of  womanly  tymnny  that  he  didn't 
like  to  see  in  her. 

Mrs.  Forrester  had  been  eminently 
saccessfol.  Flora  was  engaged^  foUy^ 
properly,  and  with  everybody's  con- 
sent, to  Philip  Morton,  whose  least 
merit,  she  was  proud  to  know,  was 
his  wealth. 

When  I  say  everybody's  consent, 
I  mean  the  consent  of  all  whom  it 
was  necessary  to  consult.  One  or 
two  people,  whom  it  did  not  concern 
in  the  least,  shook  sage  heads  of 
sorrow  and  distrust,  and  said  it 
wouldn't  answer,  and  that  they  were 
not  suited  to  each  other. 

Lady  St  Clair  had  sighed  sofUy, 
like  an  ill-used  dove,  when  the  fajci 
of  the  engagement  was  first  an- 
nounced to  her;  and  her  'So  you 
are  to  marry  Miss  Forrester,  I  hear, 
and  I  must  wish  you  joy,'  had  a  &int 
accent  of  reproach  about  it  Lady 
St.  Clair  had  intended  him  to  he 
bouquet-holder  in  chief  to  herself 
for  a  season  or  two :  this  manying 
was  quite  a  premature  thing,  she 
thought 

£ate  Elton  was  not  allowed  to 
come  down  stairs  yet,  but  they  would 
bring  her  out  to  the  couch  in  the 
corridor,  where  those  who  liked  could 
go  and  talk  to  her.  Amongst  those 
who,  one  afternoon,  liked  to  go  was 
Mth.  Forrester.  Charhe,  Eate  had 
not  seen  since  her  accident 

'  I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  that  this,' 
indicating  Kate's  ankle, '  will  prevent 
your  being  one  of  Flora's  brides- 
maids.' 

'  Thank  you  for  the  regret,  Mrs. 
Forrester;  the  marriage  is  to  be 
very  soon.  Flora  tells  me.' 

'  Very  soon ;  and  I  trust — mind,  I 
only  say,  I  trust,  I  don't  know  it 
yet--but  I  think  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Flora's  will  not  be  the 
only  marriage  in  our  fiunily  that 
you  will  hear  of  shortly.' 

That  sprained  ankle  must  have 
given  her  an  awful  twinge  just  then, 
for  her  fsuce  grew  chalk-like,  and  her 
hps  tightened  themselves  involun- 
tarily. 

'  ^deed,'  she  faltered.  Blessings 
on  that  word  which  commite  us  to 
nothing  I 

'Yes,'    replied    Mrs.    Forrester, 


standing  by  the  couch  without  so 
much  as  a  flicker  of  the  eyelashes, 
or  a  tremor  of  the  voice,  though  she 
was. far  from  being  unconscious  that 
she  was  about  to  administer  a  cruel 
stab  to  a  poor  girl ;  yet  she  was  a 
good  woman,  and  gave  away  soup- 
tickets  by  the  score  during  ihe 
winter.  '  Yes ;  Miss  Thwaites's  ster- 
ling qualities  have,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
made  such  an  impression  on  my  vola- 
tile son,  that  when  I  lose  one  daugh- 
ter I  shall  very  likely  gain  another.' 

And  then,  having  done  all  she 
could  to  enliven  Kate's  sohtude,  Mrs. 
Forrester  nodded  a  good-bye  and 
went  away  to  her  own  room. 

The  look  of  chalky  whiteness  was 
on  Kate's  face  still,  when  about  ^ye 
minutes  after  Flora  came  running 
along.  She  stopped  by  her  friend's 
side,  and  without  speaking,  bent  her 
head  down  until  her  Hps  touched 
Kate's  forehead. 

'  Never  speak  of  it.  Flora,'  Kate 
contrived  to  gasp  out;  'help  me  to 
my  room  quickly,  before  any  one 
else  comes  up.  I  heard  it  from  your 
mother.  Flora!  Flora!  lam  glad 
it  was  not  from  you.' 

Horace  Greville  had  an  inmiense 
deal  of  calm,  gentlemanly,  unruffled 
ease  about  him ;  he  had  done  every- 
thing; bought  the  mansion  and 
grounds;  retained  such  of  the 
former  owner's  servants  as  he 
pleased;  dismissed  others;  drawn 
largely  upon  Morton's  bankers ;  and 
finally,  come  down  here  and  taken 
up  his  abode  with  as  grand  an  air 
as  if  he  had  been  all  along  acting 
for  himself  instead  of  another. 

He  was  sitting  now  in  the  most 
comfortable  room  in  the  house, 
drinking  some  of  the  wine  ho  had 
been  good  enough  to  order  in  for  his 
friend,  and  reading  the  latest  num- 
ber of  a  serial  publication.  The 
httle  room  had  not  been  so  comfort- 
able and  elegantly  luxurious  when 
he  had  first  arrived,  for  the  former 
owner  had  been  consistent  but  in 
one  thing — in  famishing,  that  is, 
the  house  throughout  with  the  most 
costly  articles  in  the  most  odious 
taste.  But  Horace  Greville  was 
master  of  the  situation:  with  the 
eye  of  a  man  who  had  sedulously 
studied  his  own  comfort  and  ease 
from    babyhood,   he   weeded    this 
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little  apartment,  which  he  designed 
for  himself  of  whatever  was  ugly, 
out  of  keeping,  and  not  to  his  taste, 
and  transplanted  thither  from  other 
rooms  whatever  happened  to  snit 
him.  The  result  of  these  labours 
on  his  own  behalf  was  pleasing  in 
the  extreme.  The  flickering  fire- 
light, and  the  brighter  rays  from  the 
Gothic  chandelier,  showed  the  room 
to  be  furnished— not  stuffed,  as  it 
.had  been  foimerly — with  crimson 
velvet  chairs  and  couch,  and  a 
carved  oak  writing-table  and  book- 
case ;  with  two  or  three  good  paint- 
ings and  bronzes  resting  upon 
mediaeval  brackets.  The  room  was 
small,  nevertheless  everything  had 
an  outline.  The  eye  of  an  artistic 
gentleman,  instead  of  an  artistic 
upholsterer,  had  presided  over  these 
arrangements,  and  they  were  perfect 

As  perfect  in  their  way  as  was  the 
gentleman  who  sat  amidst  them 
reading.  He  was  leaning  back  his 
head  and  resting  it  on  the  top  of 
his  chair,  and  his  pale,  clearly-cut 
&ce  was  upturned  and  standing  out 
in  fall  re&ef  against  the  crimson 
velvet  Beading,  I  say:  true,  he 
held  the  book  up  as  if  doing  so,  but 
as  the  dark  eyes  rested  sted&stly  in 
one  place,  he  could  scarcely  have 
been  reading.  No :  he  was  sitting 
here,  quietly  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
his  friend  and  his  friend's  bride ;  for 
it  was  now  the  end  of  November,  and 
Philip  Morton  and  his  wife  were  ex- 
pected home  to-night  from  their 
wedding  tour. 

GrevQle's  had  been  an  eventful 
life.  He  had  not  come  into  the 
world— I  do  not  mean  as  a  baby, 
but  as  a  young  man — he  had  not 
come  into  the  world  hardened,  cal- 
culating, remorseless,  depraved. 
Time  was  when  he  would  have 
sbmnk  from  blighting  another  to 
benefit  himself.  *Time  was* — ^he 
shrank  from  doing  so  no  longer. 
He  had  played  the  game  of  life 
fairly  enough  at  first,  but  as  the 
interest  deep^ened,  he  had  grown 
both  more  skilfal  and  more  careless. 
Por  years  that  haughty,  self-pos- 
sessed, gentlemanly  cynic  had  led 
the  life  of  a  himted  fox ;  for  years 
he  had  si^ered  from  a  horrible  dread 
that  his  life  of  pleasure — the  only 
life  he  could  endure  to  contemplate — 


would  come  to  an  untimely  end,  and 
that  in  the  retirement  of  a  debtor  s  pri- 
son he  would  be  left  by  the  polished 
set  who  delighted  in  the  appaientiy 
.successful  man  of  ftshion,  to  pine 
away  despised  and  forgotten.  He 
dreaded  being  unmasked  before  the 
men  and  women  whom  he  had  de- 
ceived, and  cajoled,  and  wronged, 
as  the  thoroughly  unprincipled, 
base,  heartless  cheat  he  was.  In- 
wardly  fallen  as  he  was,  he  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  outwardly 
descending  from  his  high  estate— in 
detection  alone  was  shame.  He 
might  have  wedded  a  rich  wife  and 
so  at  once  have  obtained  that  per- 
manently 'good  position'  he  now 
had  to  sponge  and  gamble  for;  but 
here  he  fiuled,  partly  because  the 
rich  women  who  would  have  had 
him  were  not  to  his  taste — ^Bfiss 
Thwaites,  for  instance,  would  have 
driven  him  mad — and  puHy  be- 
cause he  could  not  be  futhfid  to 
any  one,  man  or  woman.  The 
hearts  he  had  trifled  with  and 
wrung,  and  spumed — and  their  name 
was  legion — ^none  of  them  betrayed 
him  when  he  deserted  them.  l2ke 
Flora  Forrester,  they  were  too 
'shamed  through  all  their  nature 
to  have  loved  so  slight  a  thing'  ever 
to  do  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  un- 
pleasantness of  having  to  confess 
that  you  have  been  thrown  over. 
He  might,  with  the  talents  he  really 
did  possess,  and  the  numerous  ones 
wbich  were  too  flatteringly  attri- 
buted to  him,  have  won  his  way 
through  some  honest  and  reput- 
able channel  to  wealth.  And  this  he 
might  have  done  with  not  half  the 
outiay  of  the  time,  trouble,  and  tact 
he  displayed  in  doing  it  ignobly; 
but  work,  that  was  called  work,  was 
distasteful  to  him  in  the  highest 
degree.  During  his  visits  to  Eemp- 
stowe,  he  had  learnt  something  re- 
lating to  Sir  Ulric  Lyster  from  the 
friend  of  the  latter  that  had  caused 
him  to  form  plans;  if  he  could  only 
once  finger  some  of  Philip  Morton's 
ready  money  he  could  realize  these, 
he  tJiought  Before  he  could  do 
this,  however,  he  must  get  some 
lasting  hold  on  Philip,  a  hold  which 
he  determined  to  secure  through 
Flora  Forrester.  We  shall  see  how 
he  succeeded. 
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■&  by  Florence  Cluton. 

BOW  CROQUET  FIRST  CAME  TO  HOLCROFT. 


LONDON    SOCIETY. 


OCTOBER,    1862. 


HOW  CEOQUET  FIEST  CAME  TO  HOLCROFT. 


IN  No.  I.  of  *  London  Society/  I 
had  the  hononr  of  giTing  my 
readers  a  trathfal,  nnembelBshecl 
history  of  tilie  hannoninm  inangu- 
ration  at  Holcroft  As  they  cannot 
bat  be  anxions  to  have  another  leaf 
from  our  parikh  chronicles,  I  hasten 
to  lay  before  them  two  letters  which 
I  have  lately  receired.  Of  these,  the 
first  is  elaborately  and  critically  re- 
trospectiye  of  the  harmoninm  in- 
cidents ;  and  the  second  contains  a 
mandate  that  may  be  taken  as  intro- 
dnctoiy  to  the  notable  innoTation 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  narrative. 
The  first  runs  thus: — 

'  Mt  DEiiB  HoNOBA,— HaTing  read 
in  the  February  number  of  "  London 
Society"  (a  very  able  publication, 
allow  me  to  remark)  an  account  of 
the  memorable  occasion  on  which 
your  cousin  inaugurated,  or  tried  to 
inaugurate  our  harmonium,  I  feel  it 
my  duly  to  give  you  my  candid 
opinion  on  one  or  two  points  con- 
nected with  that  day  of  disaster  as 
detailed  by  you.  F&st,  however,  I 
must  congratulate  you  on  the  gene- 
ral correctness  of  your  statement, 
which  in  my  opinion  forms  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  phraseology 
in  vogue  among  the  young  ladies  of 
the  present  day.  No  doubt  you 
have  observed  the  tendency  to  hy- 
perbole which  is  just  now  creeping 
mto  sodeiy.  The  most  tender  con- 
sciences are  quite  at  their  esse  in 
speaking  of  an  ugly  bonnet  as 
"  awful,"  or  of  a  long  walk  as  "  tre- 
mendous." If  slightly  indisposed, 
they ''  were  never  so  ill  in  their  lives 
before,"  and  "thought  they  would 
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have  died"  every  day  in  the  week. 
Their  slightest  inadvertencies  are 
"  fearful  mistakes ;"  and  so  on.  Bad 
habits,  my  dear  Honora,  bad  habits 
into  which  our  grandmothers  never 
felL  Have  you  ever  studied  the 
theory  of  cyclic  changes?  If  the 
world  itself  be  subject  to  a  round  of 
seasons,  why  diould  not  &shions  and 
customs  also  be  mutable?  Already 
short  waists  and  1^-of-mutton  sleeves 
have  appeared,  and  there  is  there- 
fore no  reason  why  we  should  not 
look  for  a  return  of  the  good  old 
times  of  truth  and  polit^ess.  I 
myself  look  for  a  reaction,  and 
erped  that  our  children  (if  we  have 
any)  and  grandchildren  will  under- 
state £EustB  in  the  same  proportion 
that  our  contemporaries  overstate 
them.  To  return,  however,  to  our 
harmcmium.  In  consideration  of 
tiie  general  eonectness  you  have 
di^layed,  I  have  decided  on  over- 
looking ibe  xmhandsome  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Bupert  Ansted  on  my 
"  organ  style,"  which  I  think  you 
might  have  entirely  omitted  without 
weakening  the  force  of  your  nar- 
rative. I  have  yet  to  learn  that  I 
proved  myself  a  worse  musician 
than  the  much-vaunted  pupil  of  the 
£Banous  Dulcken.  But  that  point  I 
shall  leave  for  the  decision  of  the 
public;  and  when  I  inform  my 
judges  that  Miss  Holcroft  drew  out 
the  stop  handle  on  which  she  saw 
the  tempting  word  "expression," 
they  will  still  better  comprehend  her 
&ilure.  (Considering  her  utter  un- 
acquajntance  with  the  delicate  treat- 
ment this  stop  requlre8~or,  indeed, 
her  ignorance  of  the  instrument  ai- 
togetioer — it  is  no  wonder  that  ma^ 
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ters  tmned  ont  as  they  did.  Also,  I 
must,  as  a  duty,  complaiii  of  your 
retioenoe  as  to  my  own  indefatigable 
exertions  to  reconcile  our  parishioners 
to  the  change  of  instruments.  You 
know  that  beeidet  conciliating  all  tlie 
wrathful  old  people  who  queruloudy 
demanded  tbat  the  Smarts  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  office  for 
their  time  at  least,  I  gave  to  each  of 
our  four  musicians  a  handsome 
present  as  a  superannuation  fee  out 
of  my  late  lamented  godmotiier's 
legacy.  Certainly  such  services  as 
these  deserve  to  be  placed  on  leeoid, 
not  to  speak  of  others  which  my 
modesty  pievents  me  notiksing,  but 
with  which  you  had  eveiy  oppor- 
tunity of  bemg  acquainted.  It  is 
])erhap8  too  late  to  enter  a  protest 
now,  and  I  will  say  no  more.  I  exo- 
nerate you  in  oonsideratiosi  of  your 
good  intentaoDS,  and  pray  that  the 
world  may  mete  out  eqoal  ohanty 
to  me.  We  have  so  many  sins  of 
omission  and  oommiaaion  to  be 
forgiven  ns  before  wb  can  enter  tbe 
kingdom  of  heaven  that  we  must 
needs  forgive  each  other.  I  freely 
pardon  yon  your  enors;  and  even 
Mr.  Bupert's  oflfenoei  are  almost 
wiped  out 

'Believe  me,  my  dear  Honora, 
*  Always  your  very  sincere  friend 

'  DOBOmA  SXELET.' 


PoorMisBSeeley!  so  I  have  hurt 
her  feelinga.  Now  for  the  other 
letter. 

'Mt  DXAmsT  HoNOBA,— In  the 
name  of  all  method  and  order,  what 
induced  you  to  put  the  anecdote  of 
Bupert  looking  over  the  gate  into 
your  harmonium  story?  Of  right 
it  belonged  to  ano&er  chapter. 
You  really  must  finish  our  histories : 
open  your  desk  at  once,  and  do  tiie 
thing  properly.  Say  what  you 
please  of  me,  I  do  not  care,  only  do 
not  expect  a  long  letter,  for  I  am 
making  a  new  flower-garden,  and 
am  busier  than  a  prime  minister. 
'  liliy  dearest  Honora's 
'  Alfecticmate  cousin 
'Lauba.' 

As  if  I  had  never  anything  to  do ! 
I  who  am  my  own  gardener!  and 
Laura  with  hosts  of  workmen  at  her 


command  writes  her  orders  with 
such  coolness !  I,  too,  have  a  flower- 
garden  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  my  month 
to  keep  the  penny  club  accounts, 
and  my  brothers  in  India  are  ex- 
peettng  letten  by  the  neKt  mail;  and 
yet,  lifter  all,  i^ere  is  no  doHbt  that 
Laura  is  right,  and  that  Bupert 
should  have  had  a  new  chapt^. 

Nothing  very  important  ^ppened 
at  Holcroft  that  autumn,  until  in 
the  beginning  of  winter  poor  Mr. 
Mills  had  symptoms  of  clerical  sore 
throat,  and  his  friends  agreed  he 
must  go  to  Hastings  for  the  winter. 

It  was  the  best  means  that  could 
be  devised  for  his  recovery;  and  as 
Mr.  Seeley  was  quite  satkfied  to 
take  again  the  sole  charge  dl  the 
parish,  Mr.  Mills  bade  us  good*bye, 
and  went  away.  There  was  much 
grief  in  the  parish  when  he  left, 
every  one  testifying  it  after  his  or 
her  own  peculiar  fuhion.  Many 
ladies  wept  on  his  last  Sunday,  even 
profusely,  and  some  old  women 
sobbed  and  moaned  so  as  quite  to 
disturb  the  congregation. 

Neither  Laura  nor  I  were  of  the 
weepers;  my  mother  and  uncle 
looked  80  unmoved  we  could  not 
think  of  outraging  their  opinion, 
though  we  longed  to  laugh  a  little. 
When  we  came  out  of  church  some 
of  our  friends  accused  us  of  being 
hardhearted;  but  my  uncle  replied 
for  us  that  we  had  exhausted  our 
fountains  before  leaving  hom& 

The  number  of  respirators  which 
ICr.  Mills  had  sent  to  mm  was  abnost 
fabulous ;  and  knitted  comfortos  of 
the  most  unclerical  hues  poured  in 
upon  him.  We  heard  of  seven 
'bosom  friends'  devoted  to  his 
comfort,  and  destined  to  go  with 
him  to  Hastings.  Such  an  amount 
of  enthusiafim  at  first  took  us  by 
surprise;  and  Bupertand  we  agreed 
that  seven  strait-waistcoats  should 
be  added.  But  on  further  inquiry 
we  learned  that  the '  bosom  friends ' 
were  inanimate,  unsentimentally  con- 
sisting of  prq^ared  rabbit  skins. 
These,  wadded,  and  lined  with  crim- 
son silk,  were  intended  to  be  worn 
across  Mr.  Mills's  chest  when  travel- 
ling or  exposed  to  inclement  weather. 

It  was  our  poor  curate's  parting 
wish  that  we  should  cherish  all  his 
philanthropic  schemes  during   his 
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al)Benco,  aad  that  none  of  his  im- 
provements  should  be  allowed  to 
retrograde.  We  promised,  and,  I 
honestly  afi3rm,  fulfilled  our  pro- 
inifies.  We  Tisited  the  aged  women, 
Uio  sick  people,  and  the  schools ; 
attended  me  piactioe  of  the  choir ; 
encouraged  the  penny  olub;  and 
kept  the  books  of  the  library.  Thus 
tlie  winter  wore  away. 

In  April  Mr.  Mills  came  bockagain 
to  us  but  not  alone.  We  almost 
forgot  to  ask  if  the  scse  tfaioat  had 
be^  yaDouished,  in  our  surprise  at 
hearing  that  he  was  to  boring  a 
Mrs.  Mills  with  him,  a  cheny- 
cheeked  girl  with  wbom  he  had 
&Uen  in  love  at  HastingB.  Hol- 
croft  was  astonished,  and  justly  so. 
Some  said  it  was  unfair,  others  that 
it  was  ungrateful ;  but  for  my  part, 
I  felt  so  uninjured  that  I  could  affoxd 
to  welcome  the  lady  yery  heartily. 
My  uncle  and  Miss  Seeley  agreed  to 
make  ^uite  a  iubilea  of  the  return  of 
libr.  Mills  and  his  bride,  and  took  a 
mischieyous  pleasure  in  enlisting  all 
the  malcontents  in  their  service. 
Every  one  was  invited  to  offer  gifts ; 
and  my  xmcle,  hearing  that  Mrs. 
Mills  was  a  musician,  sent  to  Broad- 
wood's  for  a  piano  for  her.  This 
good  example  was  speedily  foUowed, 
and  Holcroft  talked  for  many  days 
of  the  couches,  bookcases,  tables, 
and  other  substantial  presents  which 
were  sent  in  by  enthusiastic  Hol- 
croftians  to  await  the  brkie. 

We  had  bonfires  and  bell-ringing ; 
and  the  small  boys  and  girls  of  the 
school  cheered  lustily  as  uncle 
Geoffrey's  carriage  dashed  down  the 
street  with  the  cherry-cheeks  radiant 
with  good-humour  and  happiness 
inside. 

Mrs.  Mills  was  delighted  with 
everything  and  everybody.  She 
praised  the  presents,  and  tiiumped 
upon  the  piano  from  morning  till 
mght.  Jullien's  polkas  were  just 
then  in  the  zenith  of  their  popularity, 
and  Mrs.  Mills  had  brought  the 
'  very  last '  and  other  novelties  with 
her. 

With  untiring  pleasure  she 
pounded  away  at  them,  holding  the 
pedal  firmly  down  all  the  tima  I 
do  not  believe  we  ever  passed  the 
windows  that  we  did  not  hoar  Jullien 
or  D' Albert;  and  it  was  a  fertile 


theme  for  conjecture  with  us,  whether 
in  case  the  Broadwood  took  to  play- 
ing polkas  of  itself,  '  The  Drum,' 
'  The  Annen,' '  The  Bridal,'  or '  The 
Very  Last'  would  come  first  Bu- 
pert  Ansted  always  declared  in 
mvour  of  all  four  coming  off  at  once, 
in  which  case  I  devoutly  hoped  I 
might  be  out  of  hearing. 

in  June  we  went  again  to  London, 
and  had  another  charming  visit  We 
took  more  music  lessons,  chose  new 
dresses,  and  went  to  evening  and 
morning  parties  with  untiling 
energy. 

It  was  at  the  house  of  a  fiaend 
of  Laura's  whero  we  gjpeaai  a  few 
days,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clap- 
ton, that  we  first  made  acquaintance 
with  the  channing  game  of '  croquet' 
It  were  a  work  of  Bui)erMogation  to 
describe  it  here.  At  that  time  it 
was  a  novelty ;  but  now  every  Smith 
has  a  croquet-ground  at  Smithville, 
and  every  fjahmonger  one  at  Had- 
dookvale.  It  was  only  a  feiw  days 
ago  that  we  were  driving  past 
Snugley— a  small  villa,  which  with 
its  grounds  covexs  about  one-tenth 
of  an  acre— and  we  saw  the  daugh- 
ters of  Finohley,  a  retired  man-ser- 
vant of  uncle  Geoffcey's,  playing  at 
croquet  with  their  visitors. 

We  were  fiuscinated  by  ihe  game. 
During  the  week  we  spent  at  Clap- 
ton, nothing  could  induce  us  to 
leave  the  Humes'  grounds.  Mrs. 
Hume  offered  to  drive  us  about  and 
show  us  the  lions  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, some  of  the  views  of  which 
she  described  as  very  pretty ;  but 
we  found  ourselves  unable  to  re- 
linquish the  croquet  We  thuiked 
her  and  remained  at  home. 

'Yes,'  Laura  said  to  me  one 
evening  when  we  were  alone,  'it  is 
the  thing  for  Holcroft,  Honora,  wo 
must  provide  ourselves  before  we 
leave  London;  I  never  met  with 
anything  so  interesting.  It  is  fit  for 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen;  it  is 
thoroughly  feminine,  and  delight- 
fully new.' 

I  agreed  with  her,  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  various  pieces  of  ground 
at  the  Hall  which  we  thought 
would  answer  our  purpose,  the 
aspect  of  the  terraces,  and  the  in- 
equalities of  the  different  grassplots. 

Then  in  our  letters  home  we  ex- 
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patiated  on  ihe  deUghts  of  croquet, 
and  aunounoed  our  intentioii  of  in- 
troducing it  at  HolcrofL 

By  tiio  time  we  airived  there,  the 
strangest  ideas  had  got  afloat  among 
our  Mends  as  to  what  croquet  con- 
sisted in.  Some  said  it  was  cricket 
called  by  a  finer  name,  and  another 

Ehase  of  the  degrading  American 
loomerism,  at  that  time  so  much 
talked  ot  Others  affirmed  it  was  a 
kind  of  needlework,  hearing  an 
affinily  to  crochet ;  and  some,  with 
a  laudable  desire  to  gst  at  the  root 
of  the  matter,  sought  in  French  dio- 
tionaries  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
It  may  interest  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  such  study,  and  probably 
have  not  the  means  of  gratifying  it 
at  hand,  to  know  the  result  of  these 
researches. 

Miss  Seeley,  who  was  highly  prac- 
tical in  her  ideas,  found  in  her  oook 
the  word  '  croquet'  exactly  as  we 
had  written  it,  translated  as '  biscuit' 

'  Ahi  yesP  she  said,  'now  I  have 
it ;  some  game  plumed  with  biscuits. 
Some  people  are  always  for  eati]^ 
and  drinkmg.  It  will  be  all  very 
well  for  Miss  Laura  to  playitatthe 
Hall,  where  they  have  a  house- 
keeper ;  but  the  poor  Bectory  could 
neyer  supply  biscuits  to  keep  up  a 
game  for  seven  hours  a  day.  To  be 
sure  one  might  contract  with  some 
of  tiie  steam  manufactories  and  get 
the  biscuits  down  at  wholesale  prices. 
But  time  enough  for  that ;  I  must 
hear  what  the  Fantails  have  to  say.' 

So  to  the  Fantails  she  went 

'  Emma,'  she  said, '  croqtiei  means 
a  biscuit' 

'  Not  at  all,'  said  Miss  Emma  Fan- 
tail  ;  '  you  are  under  some  mistake. 
Miss  Seeley.  We  have  just  been 
giving  a  morning  to  the  study  of  the 
word.  We  find  the  word  croquer  as 
an  active  yerb  is  "  to  crunch,  when 
a  neuter  verb,  "  to  crunch,  to  eat 
up,"  or  in  painting,  "to  sketch." 
Now  our  Engb'sh  dictionary  has  no 
explanation  of  the  word  "  crunch." 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  such  a 
word,  but  the  nearest  thing  we  can 
find  to  it  is  "  crunk,"  an  obsolete  word 
which  means  "  to  cry  like  a  crane." ' 

'  Supposing  crunch  means  "  eat 
up,"  and  my  book  gives  "  biscuit," 
we  seem  to  have  come  very  near  the 
thing.    It  is  eating  up  biscuits,  you 


may  be  sure.  Bather  tiresome  to 
my  mind,  but  all  depends  upon 
taste.' 

So  the  Fantails  and  she  settled  it; 
and  parted,  each  much  impressed 
with  the  erudition  of  the  other.  As 
Miss  Seeley  drove  home  she'  met 
another  friend,  who  pulled  up  her 
ponies  for  a  chat  vrim  the  rector^s 
daughter. 

'  So  you  heard  of  the  croquet  Miss 
Holcroft  is  bringing  back  ?'  screamed 
Miss  Seel^ba(£  towards  her  friend, 
for  the  phaetoDS  had  rather  passed 
each  other. 

'  Yes,  Mrs.  Holcroft  read  me 
Honora's  letter.  I  think  I  have 
made  it  out  It  is  the  abbreviation 
of  croquer  le  marmot,* 

'And  pray  what  is  that?  My 
French  is  aalj  bri^^t  when  I  have 
my  dictionary  in  my  hand.' 

'"To  dance  attendance  upon."  A 
very  pretty  idea,  indeed,  provided  it 
is  gentlemen  who  attend  upon  ladies.' 

'  The  Fantails  and  I  made  it  out 
to  eat  biscuits.' 

'Do  not  mind  them— they  are 
never  up  to  the  time  of  day.  Good 
morning.    Croquer  le  marmot.* 

The  four  ponies  went  home,  each 
pair  their  own  way— Miss  Seeley 
dubious  about  croquer  le  marmot, 
and  still  holding  to  crunching  the 
biscuits.  Before  she  bad  had  time 
to  take  her  Ixmnet  off  Mrs.  Mills 
came  in. 

'  You  have  heard  about  the  cro- 
quet?' Mrs.  Mills  said,  when  tiiey 
had  disposed  of  the  weather. 

'Why,  yes,  but  what  does  it 
mean?  Your  French  must  be 
fresher  than  mine,'  Miss  Seeley  said, 
secretly  resolved  to  enlist  Mrs. 
Mills  in  'crunching'  Miss  Philijts's 
marmot, 

'  That  is  the  awkward  part,'  said 
the  visitor,  sinking  her  voice  to  a 
confidential  whisper.  '  The  game 
may  be  well  enough,  but  why  give 
it  such  a  name  ?  I  would  not  for 
the  world  say  a  word  to  hurt  Miss 
Holcrofb's  feelings,  such  a  kind  crea- 
ture as  she  is ;  but.  Miss  Seeley,  how 
strange!    Gluttons!  gluttons!' 

'  Wnat  I'  cried  Miss  fcieeley,  breath- 
less veith  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
biscuits. 

'  The  game  is  croquet ;  conse- 
quentiy  those  who  play  are  croqueurs 
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and  croquetuea—dxeadfal  I  If  we 
called  each  other  gluttons  and  de- 
ToureiB  in  English,  how  insolting  it 
wonld  be !— but  put  it  into  French^ 
and  the  thing  becomes  quite  the 
fashion.' 

'  I  knew  it !'  said  Miss  Seeley,  im- 
pressiyely,  clasping  her  hands  firmly 
on  her  lap.  'I  knew  it;  but  bis- 
cuits are  not  so  monstrous  as  some 
other  things  would  be.' 

So  saying  she  gave  Mrs.  Mills  her 
yersion  of  the  croquet,  and  together 
they  derided  the  idea  of  li!Qss  Philips's 
marmot. 

'  Everything  tends  to  confirm  me 
in  the  biscuit  eating/  said  Miss  Seeley 
to  her  father  that  evening.  '  What 
is  the  world  coming  to  V 

(This  day's  adventures  were  after- 
wards related  to  me  verbatim  by  Miss 
Seeley  herself,  who  has  obligingly 
offered  to  vouch  for  their  genuine- 
ness.) 

We  returned  from  London,  bring- 
ing two  or  three  sets  of  maUets  and 
bfdls  with  us.  We  left  one  set  at 
my  mother's  cottage,  and  kept  two 
more  at  the  Hall  in  case  of  having  a 
large  paiiy. 

Laura  issued  invitations  to  croquet 
and  luncheon  for  a  certain  Thursday, 
and,  as  fiftr  as  my  memory  now  serves 
me,  such  was  the  amdous  state  of  the 
public  mind  at  Holcroft,  that  we  had 
not  a  single  refusal. 

'There  is  great  curiosity.  Miss 
Holcroft,  about  your  new  game,' 
Mrs.  FantaQ  said. 

'Such  a  large  party  to  provide 
biscuits  for,'  said  Miss  Seeley,  look- 
ing round  the  drawing-room  and 
mentally  counting  heads. 

'We  shall  not  have  luncheon 
until  three,'  said  Laura,  courteously : 
'  but  I  could  not  ask  my  friends  to 
come  so  &r  and  lunch  upon  biscuit 
Shall  we  a4Joum  to  the  ground, 
ladies?' 

Eveiy  one  rose ;  and  we  went  to 
the  terraces,  where  two  sets  of  hoops 
had  been  put  down,  so  as  to  divide 
our  iMurty.  Several  chairs  had  been 
placed  for  such  elderly  ladies  as  did 
not  intend  to  play.  The  curioaily 
was  intense. 

And  now  our  labour  began.  Laura 
and  I,  single-handed,  xmdertook  to 
instruct  some  thirty  people.  It  was 
a  Herculean  undertaking,  the  vastr 


neas  of  which  we  did  not  knowimtil 
we  were  fiurly  engaged  in  it.  Some 
people  are  so  stupid.  I  mention  no 
names— I  do  not  wish  to  offend  any 
one;  and  croquet  is  often  an  illus- 
tration of  the  hare  and  tortoise  &ble. 
Some  of  those  who  were  slow  in 
learning  became  afterwards  our  best 
players.  We  took  every  measure  we 
ooidd  devise  to  advance  our  pupUs 
so  as  to  give  an  air  of  spirit  to  our 
playing.  We  even  hung  printed 
cards  of  rules  from  the  branches  of 
trees  in  our  vicinity  that  all  who  ran 
might  read ;  and  we  had  the  comfort 
of  seeing,  by  luncheon  time,  most  of 
our  guests  pretty  well  initiated. 

At  last  the  gong  sounded,  and  we 
went  in  for  refreshments. 

'  Well,'  I  heard  Miss  Seel^  say  to 
Mrs.  Ifills, '  I  cannot  yet  divest  my 
mind  of  the  idea  of  the  biscuits.' 

'  Nor  I  of  the  marmot*  cried  Miss 
Philips,  laughing.  '  What  clever 
people  we  all  are!' 

'  If  by  that,  Henrietta,'  said  Mrs. 
Fantail, '  you  mean  we  are  the  re- 
verse, I  differ  from  you  in  toto.  The 
man  or  woman  who  gave  the  name 
is  more  wanting  in  cleverness,  nay, 
in  education,  than  we  are.  It  is 
clearly  a  game  which  has  a  name, 
and  yet  has  none.  I  do  not  know 
wh^  my  girls  gave  so  much  research 
to  any  one  subject  as  to  that  word 
"  croquet"  What  do  you  say,  Mr. 
Ansted? — ^what  is  your  opinion?' 

Eupert  lifted  his  head  lazily  from 
an  ice  he  was  eating. 

'  I  am  much  of  Mrs.  Nickleby's, 
ma'am,'  he  said.  'Thank  Heaven, 
I  am  no  grammarian.' 

When  lunch  was  over  we  went 
out  again,  and,  whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  luncheon  or  the  proficiency  of 
the  players,  wo  did  admirably.  The 
day  was  an  entire  success.  Every 
one  went  away  charmed ;  the  hours 
had  flown  by;  and  we  parted,  agree- 
ing to  meet  again  very  soon  for 
another  day  at  croquet 

Every  day  from  this  memorable 
Thursday  showed  the  value  of  cro- 
quet No  wonder  it  became  a  Hol- 
croft institution. 

Every  one  laid  down  a  croquet 
ground— every  one  became  as  entiiu- 
siastic  about  it  as  Laura  and  myself. 
This  was  not,  of  course,  just  at  first, 
for  in  all  communities  time  is  requi- 
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site  to  gain  tiie  social  safirages  in 
&yonr  of  any  new  nndertaking. 

First  the  mothers  had  to  agree 
that  it  was  perfectly  eomrne  Ufaut ; 
bnt  after  that  we  had  few  difficulties 
to  encounter. 

'Ah!'  said  one  lady,  who  was 
more  prond  than  rich,  'if  a  poor 
j^erson  introduced  it  it  would  never 
do;  for  instance,  I  could  not  afford 
to  .do  it :  bnt  Miss  Holcrofk  of  the 
Hall  can  carry  all  before  her.  I 
question  if  even  her  cousins  could 
have  ventured  on  it  with  impunity.' 

It.was,  indeed,  the  rage ;  existence 
wa»jmpoesible  without  it  We  gave 
up  fiJmost  eveiy  other  pursuit  for  it. 
As  Laura  said, '  Winter  was  at  hand. 
She  feared  our  climate  would  not 
aUow  of  our  continuing  it  then ;  we 
ought,  liherefore,  to  mEike  the  best 
use  of  what  summer  remained  to  us.' 

It  was  very  pleasant,  to  me 
especially  so.  It  was  nothing  to 
Laura  to  excel :  she  was  accustomed 
to  do  everything  better  than  most 
people ;  but  to  me  it  was  delightful 
to  DC,  and  to  be  acknowledged  as 
being,  one  of  the  best  players  in  the 
country.  To  be  sure  there  is  no 
great  art  in  playing  croquet,  but  it 
is  something  to  do  thmgs  better 
than  one's  neighbours. 

And  all  our  neighbours  began  by 
degrees  to  play  well,  still,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  courtesy,  Laura  and  I  were 
^ways  considered  the  leaders  where 
we  played.  We  had  each  our 
favourite  colours :  Laura  had  a  pale- 
yellow  mallet  and  boll,  and  I  a  dark 
green;  consequently,  she  led  the 
lights  and  I  the  darlra  in  the  &mous 
matches. 

Notwithstandin|f  the  number  of 
croquet  grounds  m  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  Hall  was  the  favourite 
place  of  meeting.  Every  morning 
we  played,  every  afternoon  we  played, 
every  evening  we  played.  Visitors 
who  came  to  the  Hall  put  up  their 
horses  on  purpose  to  have  a  couple 
of  hours'  play.  Gentlemen  dropped 
in  and  out  as  £aney  dictated,  untQ 
my  mother,  growing  weary  of 
matronizing  our  parties,  ceased  to 
fidget  about  us,  and  would  employ 
heraelf  in  the  house,  or  walk  about 
the  grounds  with  elderly  ladies  who 
did  not  play. 

It  was  an  eoctraordinary  state  of 


things.  Miss  Seeley  often  said ;  formal 
morning  visiting  had  quite  gone  out 
of  liBtsfaion  at  Holcroft  Listead  of 
exchanging  cards  at  long  intervals, 
people  met  three  or  fonr  times  a 
week,  and  ceased  to  remember  who 
had  last  called  at  the  house  of  the 
other.  As  Laura  sententiously  re- 
marked whilst  she  watched  from 
the  lilmury  window  some  men  rollmg 
the  sward,  it  was  a  wonder  how  we 
lived  without  it  before. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  pleasure 
we  had  in  those  first  croquet  days — 
the  delightful  excitement  in  which 
we  all  uved.  We  canvassed  each 
game  when  it  was  over;  the  good 
and  bad  play  that  had  been  made, 
and  all  the  various  turns  in  the 
wheel  of  fortune.  We  remembered 
how  the  yellow  ball,  returning  frc»n 
the  post,  met  the  black  one  going 
up,  and  was  at  once  croqueted  to  the 
fEurthest  end  of  the  field,  and  how 
the  light-coloured  side  almost  shed 
tears  at  the  sight,  for  yellow  gene- 
rally not  only  got  up  first  but  car- 
ried the  balls  of  its  own  side  up 
with  it  We  recalled  how  heartily 
the  gentlemen  laughed  at  our  futile 
attempts  to  croquet  their  balls,  and 
how  mercilessly  they  returned  the 
compliment,  and  sent  ours  away 
beyond  the  little  Norfolk  pines  into 
the  heart  of  the  laurestma  trees. 
Then  when  Laura's  turn  came  to 
croquet  how  the  gentlemen  would 
crowd  round  to  see  her  pretty  foet, 
and  laughingly  entreat  her  to  spare 
them  at  any  cost  to  her  party.  How 
the  elderly  married  gentlemen  had 
the  privileges  of  their  age  and  con- 
dition in  hSsig  allowed  to  hold  back 
the  superabundant  flounces  of  our 
dresses,  which  fell  over  our  foet  when 
we  practised  this  cruel  part  of  the 
game;  and,  when  opportunity  served, 
sent  our  own  bcJIs  forward,  and 
those  of  our  adversaries  back. 

The  young  men,  too,  had  by  no 
means  the  l^st  shore  of  the  amuse- 
ment :  they  '  chaffed '  the  elders 
most  unmerdftilly,  though  they 
pretended  not  to  be  the  least  jealous 
of  their  privileges. 

'I  say,  Eupert,  how  would  you 
like  a  yomig  stepniother  T  <ne  would 
say  when  old  Mr.  Ansted,  though 
not  himself  a  player,  had  been  ex- 
ceedingly gallant  to  Laura. 
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'  How  is  Mrs.  Books  to-day,  sir? 
I  was  sorry  to  hear  she  was  aiJing/ 
some  one  would  ask  another. 

'  ikoeediiigly  well  Mrs.  Coiutan 
looks  to-day.  I  wish  she  would  join 
our  party,  she  would  be  quite  an 
acquisLtion.  Prodigioiisly  fine  woman 
she  is.' 

At  which    Mr.    Oaniaa    would 
•  immediate^  become  Tery  lesorred, 
and  say  little  more  to  ma 

It  was  more  important  to  ns  who 
should  begin  the  game  each  day  than 
it  is  to  Teteran  politiciana  whether 
the  Goyemment  remains  in  or  not. 
Brealdast  was  hurried  over;  and 
while  Laura  held  a  rapid  conferenee 
with  her  housekeeper,  the  gentlemen 
skimmed  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
and  then  we  all  adjourned  to  the 
terraces.  Early  as  was  the  hour,  we 
always  had  some  friends  ready  to 
join  us.  Nerer  did  I  see  people 
kinder  and  more  amdous  to  make 
themselyes  pleasant. 

Uncle  Qeof&ey  laughed  very  much 
at  us:  he  never  could  see  any  amuse- 
ment in  it;  but  it  was  a  harmless 
pursuit,  he  said,  and  young  people 
must  be  amused.  Croquet  was  as 
good  a  toy  as  any  other,  as  far  as  he 
knew. 

Amongst  all  the  fun  and  firolic, 
there  were  unfortunate  people  who 
had  sometimes  to  leave  the  ground 
before  the  ihte  of  their  pai^  was 
decided.  On  one  occaeobn  poor 
Emma  Fantail  was  playing  to  the 
admiration  of  every  one,  when  an 
inexorable  mother  tore  her  away 
from  us,  on  the  absurd  |dea  that 
Mr.  Fantail  did  not  like  1x>  be  kept 
waitmg  for  diimer.  (Just  as  if 
dinner  were  a  thing  of  the  slightest 
consequence.)  Poor  Emma !  Two 
victorious  lights  were  defending  the 
goal  from  the  onslaught  of  five 
darks,  until  the  laggard  lights  oould 
come  up  to  the  winning  poist :  it  was 
a  most  critical  time.  Our  poor  friend 
felt  that  could  she  but  play  twice 
more,  her  side  would  be  materially 
aided.  But  Mamma  Eantail  kept 
crying '  Good  morning,  good  mom- 
ing,'  as  she  shook  hands  with  every 
one,  and  her  daughters  were  obliged 
to  follow  her  without  delay.  Emma 
looked,  and  I  dare  say  felt,  so  miser- 
able, that  Laura  good-naturedly 
promised  to  write  her  a  note  in  the 


evening  and  tell  her  the  result 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Mills,  who,  witii  his 
wife,  just  then  appeared  on  the  ter- 
race, played  out  the  blue  balL 

I  have  seen  bad  playing  occa^ 
sionally,  but  never  anything  so  bad 
as  Mr.  Mills's  on  that  occasion.  It 
was  wretched,  disgraceful,  though 
his  wife  did  not  seem  to  think  so; 
and  I  remember  the  gentleness  with 
which  Laura  in  her  note  brdke  the 
news  to  x>oor  Miss  Emma  that  her 
blue  ball  had  lost  her  side  the  game. 

Then  we  organized  dubs.  Ouxs 
was  of  course  '  The  Holcrofb;'  and 
the  next  village  obligingly  gave  its 
name  to  another,  *  The  Northcote.' 
We  had  matches, andretum  matches, 
and  scratch  matches,  as  the  cricket 

? layers  caUed  them,  without  end. 
'here  was  always  a  dub  requiring 
its  revenge. 

Then  we  went  round  to  all  our 
friends'  grounds  by  turns,  having  a 
day  at  each  in  succession*  which, 
as  these  matches  came  on  in  the 
afbemoon,  did  not  interfere  with  our 
morning  practice  at  the  cottage  or 
at  Holcroft  Hall. 

Things  were  just  at  this  forious 
stage  when  the  end  of  August  ap- 
proached, and  September  witli  its 
shooting  was  drawing  nigh.  One 
day  when  we  were  to  play  on  the 
Fantails'  ground  the  return  match 
between  the  Holcroft  and  the  Korth- 
cote  clubs,  Laura  had  called  for  us 
on  her  way.  We  were  standing  at 
my  mother's  gate,  when  Bupert 
Ansted  rode  up.  His  modd  rarm 
was  in  Northcote,  and  he  was  on  his 
way  to  meet  us  aJl  at  Mr.  Eantail's. 

'  What  punctual  people  I'  he  cried, 
as  he  reined  in  his  horse. 

'  Yes,  pray  give  me  credit,'  my 
cousin  saod,  '  for  before  I  left  home 
I  wrote  two  long  letters,  and  fifteen 
notes  of  invitation,  and  here  I  am, 
ready  before  aunt  or  these  girls.' 

'  Yes,'  Ida  said,  '  Honora  has  no 
maid  to  lay  out  her  dress,  and  put 
it  on  for  her  as  you  have ;  no  one  to 
dam  a  tear  in  a  skirt.' 

'  You  need  not  look  so  hot,  liiUe 
one,  I  am  not  blaming  Honora.' 

'  I  should  have  danied  the  dress, 
I  believe,'  said  Bupert, '  for  I  tore  it. 
But  what  is  going  on?  Are  you  to 
have  another  HolcrofI;  match  1* 

'  Yes  and  no.     Far  better  Hmsk 
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tiiat.  Papa's  shootiog  friends  are 
ooming  next  week.  Sir  Heniy 
Warden  and  all,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  a  channing  fortnight.  I 
have  just  engaged  Honom  to  stay 
with  me  to  help  me  to  entertain 
Sir  Henry ;  and,  Mr.  Bupert,  I  have 
written  you  no  note,  bnt  I  must 
have  your  promise  that  for  the  next 
three  weeks  yon  will  form  no  en- 
gagement without  my  knowledge 
and  aoquiesoence.' 

Bupert  bowed.  '  Promised,  Miss 
Holcroft,  neither  for  three  weeks 
nor  for  life  without  your  permission. 
Oan  I  say  more  ?' 

'Certainly  not:  I  am  sure  yon 
will  like  our  friends.  Sir  Henry  is 
oharming.' 

'Who  is  Sir  Henry?* 

'  A  friend  of  papa's.  We  knew 
him  in  Italy,  and  met  again  in 
London.  Is  he  not  very  agreeable, 
Honora?' 

'  Very,'  I  said, 

'What  a  happy  man,  to  meet 
with  the  apTOobation  of  the  Misses 
Holcroft!'  Bupert  said,  half  sa- 
tirically. 

'  And  what  is  more,'  I  said,  '  to 
deserve  it' 

'  Oh  r  cried  Bupert,  with  mock 
pathos,  'oh!  that  the  day  would 
oome  when  in  this  worid  we  should 
all  meet  with  our  deserts !' 

'  Speak  for  yourself,'  I  said ;  '  I 
sigh  for  no  such  day.' 

'  It  is  for  you  and  such  as  yon  to 
sigh,'  Bupert  said,  'not  for  such  as 
lam.' 

'  And  what  of  me  ?*  Laura  asked, 
laughing. 

'  You!'  said  Bupert*  '  ah  I  you 
would  be  carried  off  to  some 
beauteous  sphere,  where  we  should 
never  see  or  hear  of  you  more.' 

'Thank  you,  Bupert,'  I  said, 
'  earth  is  good  enough  for  me.' 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  half  absently, '  and 
for  many  a  one  besides  yon  and  me. 
Honor.' 

'  And  you  advised  her  just  now  to 
sigh  for  such  a  day,'  Laura  said. 
'  How  inconsistent  men  are !' 

'  So  you  may  say,'  he  resumed, 
still  musing  as  if  he  had  only  half 
heard  what  had  been  said. 

'  Do  not  let  us  grow  serious,'  I 
said ;  '  Bupert,  your  hannonium  is 
oat  of  tune? 


'  It  is  flat,'  he  said, '  that  is  afiact 
The  time  is  nearly  up.  We  i^ould 
be  at  FantaiL  I  shall  ride  on,  and 
mention  who  follows  me.  I  have 
the  honour  to  act  as  ouizider.  Av, 
revoir,' 

We  found  Bupert  tolerably  sharp 
again  when  we  reached  PantaO. 
Eveiy  one  was  waiting  for  us,  and 
our  mallets  were  placed  in  our  hands 
the  moment  we  reached  the  ground. 

The  play  went  on  with  great 
spirit.  Laura  and  I,  being  of  Hol- 
croft, placed  on  the  same  side,  and 
played  victoriously.  Holcroft  won 
the  great  games  of  the  day.  Our 
reputation  was  even  still  rising. 
The  Northcote  dnb  wore  crimson 
fiftvours  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  Holcroft;  but  for  this  day  at 
least,  honour  was  to  the  blue. 

On  our  way  in  to  luncheon,  Bupert 
came  and  walked  with  me. 

'  I  want  to  hear  more  of  this  Sir 
Henry— what  did  you  call  him  ?' 

'Warden.  You  will  like  him,  I  am 
sure,  Bup^  He  is  very  pleasant, 
gentiemanlike,  and  well-informed; 
has  travelled  a  great  deal,  but  does 
not  disagreeably  plume  himself  upon 
it.' 

'  So  you  seem  to  like  him  too?' 

'  Yes.    Very  much.' 

A  silence  of  some  minutes,  then 
Bupert  began  again.  '  So  you  are 
going  to  stay  at  the  Hall?' 

'  Yes,  there  is  nothing  unusual  in 
that' 

'  Well,  for  my  part,  I  see  no  use 
in  it.' 

'  For  that  matter,  we  do  many  a 
thing  that  has  no  use  in  it  For 
instance,  this  party  to-day  is  useless.' 

'  Not  at  all,  it  brings  people  to- 
gether, makes  them  friendly  and 
social,  besides  benefiting  their 
health.' 

'  Now  yon  reason  for  my  going  to 
the  Hall,  precisely.' 

'  Do  not  jest,  Honora;  lam  serious.' 

'  But  why  should  you  be?  I  do 
not  wish  to  laugh  at  you,  but  for 
you  to  laugh  with  me.' 

'  Gannot  Laura  entertain  her 
friends  without  your  assistance?' 

'  Yes,  but  it  is  pleasant  for  both 
of  us  when  I  am  there.' 

'  That  is  no  argument' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  argue  it  with 
you.' 
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'  No.  Yon  are  too  podtiye.  I 
"wonder  yoiir  mother  permits  if 

'  She  will  be  there  herself:  I  tell 
you,  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  it, 
Buperi  What  notion  have  yon 
got  in  yonr  head  T 

'  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  my 
head/  he  said,  as  v(q  reached  the 
door.  I  went  to  pass  in  but  he 
canght  my  hand,  and  said  rudely, 
'  You  are  determined  to  go?  Only 
one  minute,  Honora,  answer  me.' 

'  Belease  me,'  I  cried  angrily, 
'  people  are  coming  up.' 

'  Answer'  he  cried,  fiercely. 

'  I  see  no  reason  against  it.    Igo.' 

'  Now,  if  yon  choose,'  he  said, 
which  I  might  interpret  as  per- 
mission to  go,  either  to  the  dimng- 
room,  or  to  the  Hall  the  next  week ; 
as  one  was  all  I  could  do  just  then, 
I  walked  into  the  hall  of  Fantail 
Lodge,  and,  joining  some  ladies  who 
stood  there,  went  in  to  luncheon 
with  them. 

We  had  more  games  after  lunch- 
eon ;  what  in  cricket  circles  would 
be  called  scratch  matches. 

Of  course  besides  being  members 
of  our  own  Holcroft  dub  we  were 
honorary  members  of  others.  Both 
Laura  and  I  thus  belonged  at  times 
to  Northcote.  Now  we  were  to 
have  a  game  headed  by  Bupert  for 
Northcote,  for  which  he  was  at  liberty 
to  select  honorary  members.  Mr. 
Herbert  Fantail  organized  the  op- 
position. I  saw  Bupert  going  round 
the  field  with  a  bag  of  crimson 
fiftYOurs,  and  as  he  presented  one  to 
each  lady  with  lests  and  comph- 
ments,  she  would  bow  and  smile  and 
pin  it  on.  Thus  he  engaged  his 
party,  but  I  was  not  one.  Studiously 
he  avoided  me  where  I  stood ;  but 
still  I  &ncied  he  watched  his  ad- 
versary to  see  if  he  enlisted  mc.  As 
not  all  who  were  present  could  play, 
those  only  who  were  considered  the 
best  were  selected.  One  of  the  first 
who  pinned  on  Buperf  s  colours  was 
Laura,  and  I  saw  her  throw  our 
old  blue  ones  on  a  seat  near.  By- 
and-by  young  Fantail  passed  me 
with  his  sister  Emma  m  conver- 
sation. 

'  I  still  want  two.  It  is  hopeless 
with  any  two  of  these  here.'  At 
this  moment  his  eye  fell  on  me. 

'  Is  it  possible/  he  cried  joyfully. 


'  the  crimsons  have  not  got  you. 
Miss  Honora?' 

>  No/  I  said,  pointing  to  my  blue 
&vour. 

'  I  never  dreamed  Ansted  would 

have '  he  stopped,  he  did  not  like 

to  say '  neglected  you.' 

'  You  were  thinking  of  my  cousin, 
I  dare  say.' 

'  At  any  rate,  I  am  the  most  for- 
tunate of  generals.  Beckoning  you 
a  crimson  I  thought  I  still  required 
two.    My  party  is  made  up.' 

We  played,  and  defeated  the  crim- 
sons. Now  and  then  Bupert  and  I 
met,  or  rather  our  balls  did,  and 
then  I  suffered.  He  played  fiercely, 
savagely,  and  the  force  with  which 
he  croqueted  my  ball  to  the  fiartiiest 
possible  distance  would  have  made 
me  laugh  at  any  other  time,  but 
just  now  I  could  not  When  it 
came  to  my  tarn  I  scarcely  moved 
his.  His  lauffh  grated  on  my  ear 
when  I  knew  now  badly  I  had  done, 
and  how  I  had  all  the  will,  and  no 
power  to  return  his  compliments. 

The  game  was  finished,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Fantail  complimented 
and  thanked  me  for  my  aid.  En- 
tirely owing  to  me,  he  said,  was  his 
success.  Even  while  he  spoke,  I 
saw  Bupert  bowing  and  apparently 
saying  the  same  to  Laura.  There 
was  more,  however.  In  reply  to  some- 
thing Bupert  said,  Laura  unpinned 
the  crimson  Jbvour  from  her  breast 
and  handed  it  to  him.  He  mado 
gestures  of  thanks  which  I  saw, 
tiiough  I  could  not  hear  the  words, 
and  men  Bupert  placed  it  between 
the  leaves  of  his  pocket-book,  and 
put  the  book  next  nis  heart.  Then 
tiie  carriages  came  round,  and 
Bupert  gave  his  arm  to  Laura. 
When  I  had  found  my  mother  and 
Ida,  and  we  had  reached  the  hall  door, 
Laura  was  seated  in  the  carriage  and 
Bupert  still  stood  talking  to  her. 
So  engaged  was  he  that  he  scarcely 
saw  us  as  we  came  up,  and  was  re- 
called to  a  sense  of  politeness  barely 
in  time  to  hand  us  in.  Still  every 
word  and  look  was  for  Laura.  The 
last  words  I  heard  as  we  drove  off 
were  mocking  ones  in  reply  to  Laura 
as  she  congratulated  him  on  having 
got  his  hannonium  into  tune  again. 
He  seemed  quite  to  agree  with  her. 

The  next  day  Ida  and  I  had  been 
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out  walking,  and  when  we  came  in 
my  mother  eaid— 

'Kupert  Ansted  has  been  here, 
Honora.  He  left  "The  Caictons/' 
whidi  he  said  yon  wished  for.' 

It  was  on  my  lips  to  say, '  I  never 
said  anything  to  him  on  the  subject 
of  wishmg  for  "  The  Cartons/' '  but  I 
checked  myself  in  time.  I  was 
determined  not  to  read  it 

The  next  day  my  mother,  Ida, 
and  I  went  to  the  Hall.  My  mother 
went  up  first  alone,  and  Ida  and  I 
were  to  follow  after  we  had  been  to 
the  sdiooL  As  we  came  out  of  the 
building  I  was  proYoked  to  see 
Bupert  riding  up  tne  street  It  was 
loo  late  to  retreat,  so  I  held  Ida 
finnly  by  the  hand  and  walked  on. 
We  were  soon  overtaken,  and  Bu- 
pert, dismounting,  led  his  horse 
beside  us. 

'  You  were  out  when  I  called  yes- 
terday?' 

'  ixta  were ' 

'  I  left  you  "  The  Oaxtons." ' 

'  Tou  mean  at  the  wrong  house.' 

'How?* 

'1  never  remember  saying  I 
wished  to  read  it — it  was  Laura. 
You  have  made  a  mistake.' 

'  You  said  you  had  never  read  the 
book.' 

'  That  is  a  different  matter.' 

'  I  hope  you  will  look  through  it?' 

'  I  camiot  promise.' 

'  It  would  only  be  dvil,  after  my 
taking  so  much  trouble  to  get  it, 
and  leave  it  for  you.' 

'  I  am  sorry  you  did.' 

A  long  silence,  until  we  came  to 
crossroads. 

'  I  suppose  we  part  here,'  I  said ; 
'  we  are  going  to  the  Hall.' 

Bupert  stood  a  moment  irresolute. 

*  ^WhB,i  an  odious  day  we  had  at 
the  Fantail&' 

'  Now,'  I  thought, '  we  are  coming 
to  the  pdnt' 

'  Had  you  never  days  you  would 
like  blotted  out  of  your  life,  Honora  T 

'  I  have  had  a  few  such,  even  in 
my  quiet  life.' 

'  Supposing  I  were  a  sorcerer,  and 
had  the  power  of  doing  it  for  you, 
might  I  blot  out  Tuesday?* 

For  a  minute  I  could  not  answer, 
and  he  took  my  silence  for  coldness, 
and  began  again — 

'Say  what  you  will,  I  deserve  it' 


'  It  is  all  blotted  out,  not  a  trace 
left.' 

We  shook  hands  and  parted,  and 
I  felt  very  light  at  heart  as  I  took 
my  way  Hall-wards. 

That  evening  Laura  said,  'Advise 
me,  Honora.  Several  of  our  gentle- 
men come  on  Monday:  Sir  Henry 
and  others.  Some  on  Tuesday. 
Papa  has  asked  gentlemen  for 
Monday:  would  it  be  judicious  to 
have  a  sprinkling  of  ladies  on  Tues- 
day?' 

'I  cannot  advise  you,'  I  said; 
'for  my  own  part  I  am  tired  of 
Millses  and  Faatoils ;  but  that  is  no 
rule  for  you.' 

'Yes,  it  is.  I  wish  for  your 
opinion  exactly.' 

'  I  see  no  use  in  boring  ourselves 
with  them  so  soon  again.  Some 
strangers  wiU  refresh  us.' 

'  It  is  not  a  qu^on  of  what  will 
please  ourselves  most,  but  what  will 
make  our  evening  most  sucoGSsfal. 
I  am  tired  of  our  neighbours  too. 
We  have  seen  so  much  of  fhem 
latterly.' 

'  I  am  beginning  to  tire  of  croquet, 
too,  Laura.  One  may  have  too  much 
of  &  good  thing,  even  of  croquet' 

'^niat  is  heresy;  do  not  give 
utterance  to  such  sentiments.  We 
shall  want  it  now  more  than  ever; 
but  it  is  a  question  of  dinner,  not 
croquet' 

'  Ask  Uncle  Geoffiiey's  opinion.' 

'No  use;  he  leaves  such  things 
tome.' 

'YouwiQ  gain  nothing  by  send- 
ing to  the  hi^ways  and  hedges  for 
Holcroftians.  They  will  talk  local 
pohtics  and  gossip,  and  the  strangers 
will  be  bored.  Left  by  ourselves, 
we  can  exist  very  well  by  means  of 
the  weather,  the  sporting,  the  new 
books,  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  the 
British  Association.' 

'And  after  that,'  cried  Laura, 
laughing,  'we  must  £sdl  back  on 
Holcroft ;  so  the  sooner  our  strangers 
understand  its  topics  the  better.  If 
we  must  eventually  call  in  the  aid 
of  our  neighbours,  why  not  do  it  at 
an  early  stage  ?  Then  there  is  the 
croquet,  they  must  learn  to  amalg»- 
mate  there ;  so  the  socmer  we  brmg 
them  all  together,  the  easier  our 
part  will  be.' 
As  usual,  Laura  settled  the  mat- 
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ter,  and  sat  down  to  write  her 
notes. 

On  Monday  we  had  only  gentle- 
men to  dinner^  and  we  got  on  ex- 
ceedingly well.  Lanra  and  I  did  all 
the  fiiDging  and  playing  in  the  even- 
ing, and  every  one  took  hia  share  of 
the  talking.  Sir  Heniy  Warden 
and  we  were  very  glad  to  meet 
aga«L  We  had  a  great  deal  to  talk 
abont— old  times^  former  adventues, 
and  so  forth. 

After  dinner  Bnpert  Ansted  and 
I  were  very  nearly  having  another 
quarrel.  Some  miserable  fate  seemed 
over  ns,  as  if  we  were  to  be  always 
disagreeing  •  about  something.  He 
said.  Sir  Heory  Warden  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  I  should  like;  and  on 
my  asking  why,  herephed — 

*  Because  he  is  a  man  of  the  world.' 

To  this  I  asked,  'What  was  a 
man  of  the  world?'  and  he  only  re- 
torted that  I  was  '  &Bt  becoming  a 
woman  of  the  world.' 

I  did  not  feel  the  aocnsation  so 
deeply  as  he  intended  I  should,  for 
I  only  laughed,  said  '  I  had  no  ob- 
jection,' and  changed  the  conversa- 
tion. Happi^  we  did  not  make  a 
worse  affiur  of  il 

On  Tuesday  we  had  some  tome 
croquet  by  ourselves,  fbr  the  gentle- 
men were  out  shooting ;  but  we  all 
met  at  a  late  dinner.  We  had  some 
HoloroffciaQs ;  but  I  did  not  think 
Laura's  arrangements  were  so  suc- 
cessftd  after  aU.  Sir  Henry  took  her 
in  to  dinner,  and  the  whole  time 
they  kept  up  a  conversation  on  their 
London  reminiscences,  this  concert, 
and  the  other  ball,  fStesat  Ghiswick, 
and  evenings  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
in  which,  of  course,  no  <»ie  else  could 
take  part  I  would  not  join  them 
for  fear  of  seeming  rude  to  Mr.  Mills, 
who  demanded  my  attention,  and  to 
Mrs.  Mills,  who  was  anxious  for  her 
share  of  conversation,  and  who  de- 
spairingly found  that  Dr.  Featherly 
was  so  deaf  she  could  not  make  him 
hear  anything  she  said. 

'Tes,  Horace,'  she  would  call 
across, '  tell  Miss  Holcroft  all  abont 
the  piano  tuner — ^what  a  clever  bar- 
gain we  made.' 

Already  I  had  twice  heard  the 
history  of  the  tuning  of  the  piano ; 
must  I  listen  a  third  time  ? 

Mr.  Mills  was  very  glad  to  b^gln 


the  story  again ;  and  while  I  listened 
to  him,  I  turned  one  ear  towards 
what  was  hemg  said  by  others  roimd 
the  table. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  Sir  Henry  was  saying, 
*  Giisi  was  charming  that  evening. 
And  how  grandly  Mario  acquitted 
himselfl' 

Than  Bupert  Ansted's  voice  struck 
in — 

*  Only  Mario  is  an  exaggeration.' 

'  Excuse  me,  I  did  not  catch  what 
you  said.' 

'Too  much  mannerism,'  Bupert 
said. 

'My  dear  sir!' 

'  Yes,  every  one  allows  it,'  Bupert 
persisted. 

'  Beally  I  cannot  say  I  ever  heard 
that  said  before.  IMd  yon.  Miss 
Holcroft?* 

'Why,  you  have  changed  your 
mind,  Bupert,'  Laura  said,  'since 
last  week.' 

'Human  nature,'  he  said.  'We 
have  all  our  vacillations.' 

'  I  am  glad  you  include  your  own 
sex.' 

'  By  all  means,  though  it  is  called 
a  lady's  privilege ;  and  some  of  them 
make  the  most  of  it.' 

'Life  would  be  dull  for  them 
without  such  an  outlet,'  said  ^  Sir 
Henry,  laughing.  '  There  must  be 
so  much  monotony  in  a  round  of 
domestic  duties.' 

'  Of  all  things  I  should  enjoy  that 
tranquil  humdrum  kind  of  life,'  said 
Laura.  'How  delightful  to  feel 
neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  to  be  emo- 
tionless. I  am  sure  I  was  made  to 
be  a  nun,  or  a  milkmaid,  or  a  girl  to 
sit- at  a  spinninfi;-wheel,  or  a ' 

'  Yes,'  cried  her  &ther,  overhear- 
ing her,  'I  do  not  doubt  your 
vocation  for  still  life,  Laura.' 

'I  like  rural  life,'  said  Laura^ 
enthufiiafltically,  as  visions  of  Words- 
worth and  Gowx)er  rose  before  her 
vision.  '  Ckbttle  drinking  out  of 
streams,  sheep  cotning  over  hills 
tinkling  their  littie  bells,  long 
stretches  of  moorland,  with  larlu 
rising  singing  from  their  naBts>  and 
soaring  out  of  sighi' 

'  Then  you  could  live  such  a  life?* 
Bupert  aakeA  eagerly. 

'  It  is  the  height  of  my  ambition/ 
Laura  said,  without  considering  tar 
one  moment  how  it  would  aatisi^ 
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her  ambition  to  be  dining  on  bread 
and  milk,  or  other  rural  &re,  and 
deprived  of  all  the  attendance  and 
circnmstance  of  dinners  at  Holcroft 
Hall. 

I  did  not  catch  Bnperfs  reply, 
for  Mrs.  Mills  had  now  struck  in  to 
the  story,  to  which  she  feared  her  ' 
husband  was  not  doing  justice ;  and 
she  went  on — 

'I  said  I  liked  my  piano  very 
high,  and  I  was  so  well  known  in 
London  for  bedng  particular,  that 
the  tuners  never  ventured  to  leave 
the  instrument  low.  Upon  this  the 
tuner  asked,  "  Would  concert  pitch 
be  high  enough?"  but  I  was  too 
clever  for  him ;  for,  finding  he 
charged  no  more  for  cbrawing  it  up 
above  concert  pitch  than  he  did  for 
leaving  it  below,  I  insisted  on  it 
being  made  high — so  high,  indeed, 
that  I  can  barely  touch  F  in  "Annie 
Laurie."  My  husband  says  I  make 
a  scream  at  it,  but  what  matter  ?  I 
was  determmed  to  get  all  I  could 
done  to  the  instrument,  it  is  so 
seldom  a  tuner  comes  round,  I  am 
told.' 

Just  then  Laura  began  drawing 
on  her  glove,  which  talismanic  act 
drew  the  attention  of  aU  the  ladies, 
who  followed  her  eicample.  Finally 
Laura  rose,  and  we  all  filed  oui 

When  the  gentlemen  came  in, 
Eupert  took  a  seat  by  me,  for  the 
purpose  (as  he  said)  of  abusing  Sir 
Henry  Warden.  He  had  so  many 
&ults,  and  so  few  virtues,  by 
Kuperf  s  account,  if  any,  that  at 
last  I  took  np  the  defence  of  our 
London  friend.  All  in  vain ;  Eupert 
only  grew  more  angry,  and  I  more 
pertinacions  in  upholding  Sir  Henry, 
until  at  last,  unaer  ]^ea  of  looking 
for  music  for  Laura,  I  broke  up  our 
conversation  abruptiy  and  left  him. 

The  next  day  the  gentlemen  were 
out  shooting  all  the  morning;  but 
after  dinner  Sir  Henry,  Eupert, 
Laura,  and  I  had  an  hour's  croquet 
It  was,  however,  anything  but  a 
pleasant  game.  Sir  Henry  and  I 
were  partners,  and  Eupert  said  we 
pushed  our  balls ;  and  he  cavilled, 
and  revived  old  bye-laws,  and  made 
us  all  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 
I  was  first  through  the  first  two 
hoops,  and  wished  to  exercise  my 
privilege  of  playing  either  to  right 


or  left  as  I  chose ;  but  Laura,  to  my 
surprise,  pronounced  this  illegal. 

'We  have  been  all  along  under  a 
mistake  in  doing  so,'  she  cried ;  '  I 
am  told  it  is  quite  wrong.' 

Sir  Henry  pohtely  stood  np  for  my 
rights.  Laura  was  positive ;  Eupert 
more  than  positive.  I  was  too  mnch 
hurt  at  Laura's  manner  to  say  any- 
thing ;  Sir  Henry  had,  therefore*  to 
yield  to  superior  numbers.  It  was 
a  trifle  to  get  out  of  temper  at; 
and  yet  we  of  Holcroft  were  really 
annoyed. 

At  last  I  said  I  thought  it  too 
dark  for  playing  with  comfort ;  and 
every  one  was  glad  to  agree  to  my 
proposition,  that  we  should  leave 
our  game  unfinished  and  go  within 
doors. 

The  next  morning  Eupert  had  a 
hasty  summons  to  London  on  busi- 
ness, and  we  did  not  see  him  for 
more  than  a  fortxught.  When  he 
came  back  the  strangers  had  all  left 
the  Hall,  except  Sir  Henry  Warden. 
He  was  now  quite  like  one  of  the 
fiunily ;  we  were  gradually  ceasing  to 
regard  him  as  a  stranger;  and  he, 
on  his  part,  treated  Laura  and  me 
quite  as  if  we  were  his  sisters.  We 
bad  the  pleasantest  rides  and  walks, 
and  endless  games  of  croquet  He 
was  becoming  also  quite  a  fiivourite 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  took 
Euperfs  vacant  place  in  the  matches, 
mustered  the  forces,  and  animated 
the  players.  He  went  with  us  to 
drink  teft  and  eat  substantial  cake  at 
the  Eectory;  and  spent  a  morning 
with  us  attiie  cottage  nailing  np  the 
African  vine  and  the  Ayrshire  roses 
that  had  broken  from  the  trellis. 
He  gave  rewards  to  the  boys  in  the 
school  for  their  athletic  games,  and 
distributed  sugarplums  munificently 
amongst  the  in&nts.  In  &ct  he 
was  fiist  becoming  a  Holcroft  insti- 
tution. 

Then  Eup»ert  came  back  from 
London,  and  joined  us  each  morning 
that  he  could  spare  from  his  model 
&rm ;  and  almost  ev^  evening  at 
dinner.  I  was  beginning  to  think— 
his  temper  had  become  so  uncertain 
— that  we  were  all  happier  before  he 
returned.  He  took  offence  at  such 
trifles  that  there  was  no  possibility 
of  keeping  him  in  good  humour.  I 
saw  his  admiration  for  Laura  was 
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iniaiiae,  and  yet  he  wiahed  to  play 
the  tyrant  with  in&  To  Sir  Henry 
he  was  barely  ciYiL 

In  this  state  things  were  about 
the  beginningx>f  October.  We  were 
in  the  fall  glory  of  onr  Indian 
smnmer,  and  were  seizing  the  last 
lovely  days  for  our  beloved  croquet 
As  soon  as  ix)esible  after  breakfietft 
on  one  memorable  Tuesday,  we  all 
met  on  the  ground.  Sir  Heniy  and 
Bupert  sdways  led  now. 

<  I  think/  said  Sir  Henry  '  we 
should  draw  for  partnersi  ijisted; 
the  question  of  superiority  can  never 
be  ascertained,  nor  is  it  desirabla' 

'  I  have  no  objection/  Bupert  said ; 
'howshaUitbe?' 

'Let  us  walk  backward  to  an 
ash-tree,  and  each  pull  a  spray; 
mark  these,  and  then  let  the  ladies 
draw  from  a  hat' 

We  laughed,  consented,  and  per- 
formed the  mystic  rite.  I  drew  Sir 
Heme's  leaf,  and  Laura,  Buperf  s. 

For  this  day,  at  least,  we  were 
very  merry,  until  a  little  before 
luncheon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  joined 
us. 

'  Fray  do  not  stop,'  cried  Mrs. 
Mills ;  '  allow  us  to  be  spectators.' 

So  we  played  on,  the  lady  watch- 
ing us  through  her  eye-glass.  At 
last  she  approached  me  cautiously, 
and  whi^iered — 

'  I  see  it  all,  my  dear  young  lady.' 

'  It  is  more  than  I  do/  I  said; 
'  Fortune  seems  on  the  turn  with 
us.' 

'  And  a  very  good  turn  it  seems 
likely  to  be,  for  some  people  at 
least' 

'  It  is  well  it  is  only  croquet  and 
not  life/  I  said,  jestingly. 

'  Paidon  me,  it  looks  very  like 
life.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mrs. 
MQls/  I  said. 

'  Well,  I  think  I  can  see  as  &r  as 
most  people/  the  lady  said  with  an 
air  of  assumed  wisdom  that  gene- 
rally means  '  I  can  see  a  great  deal 
farther.' 

'  You  see  &rther  than  I  do,  then, 
for  I  do  not  understand  you  yet, 
Mrs.  Mills.' 

'  I  congratulate  you.  Miss  Honora. 
A  person  you  know  so  well  as  Mr. 
Ansted  is  just  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.' 


I  stared  at  her,  fixedly,  as  search- 
ingly  as  possible. 

*  A  new  cousin  for  yoxL  Very 
pleasant  for  all  parties.' 

Now  I  understood  her  fully. 

'  Mrs.  Mills,  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken.' 

'  Not  at  all.  Of  course  you  are 
right  to  keep  their  secret  I  do  not 
blame  you,  nor  do  I  force  myself 
upon  your  confidence.  All  right, 
my  d^.  She  might  have  lodked 
higher,  so  might  I  niyself ;  but  love 
first,  you  know,  ambition  afterwards, 
or  not  at  all,  if  you  like  that  better. 
Miss  Holcroft  is  doing  precisely  as 
I  did  myself;  I  hope  her  fiither  will 
consent' 

'  You  are  under  a  total  miscon- 
ception/ I  cried. 

'  Pardon  me.  I  know  more  than 
you  think.' 

'  I  am  ready  to  hear  it,  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  you  right' 

'  f  erhaps  I  should  not  mention  it, 
but  Mr.  Ansted  was  with  my  hus- 
band for  more  than  an  hour  this 
mormng,  closeted  in  his  study.  I 
know  what  that  means  as  well  as 
most  people.' 

*Stfil ' 

*  Ah !  yon  do  not  choose  to  see. 
Very  well,,  a  few  days  will  telL  You 
remember  how  you  laughed  at  me 
for  saying  Captain  Chance  would 
many  that  pretty  Miss  Harley. 
No  wonder,  how  were  you  to  know 
the  captain  had  taken  my  husband 
into  ms  confidence?  Every  one 
comes  to  Mr.  Mills:  his  own  late 
experience/  she  added,  giggling, 
'  makes  him  the  proper  couns^or.' 

'  And  so  your  husband  takes  you. 
too,  into  the  council  ?'  I  said  sar- 
castically.   '  Very  proper.' 

'  If  he  does  not  I  can  put  two  and 
two  together,  and  know  what  they 
make/  she  said. 

'  So  what  Mr.  Mills  does  not  tell 
you,  you  guess?' 

'  Sometimes.  But  to-day's  was 
b^ond  a  guess;  for  as  the  study 
door  opened  I  heard  Mr.  Ansted  say, 
"  The  best  match  in  the  country;" 
to  which  Mr.  Mills  replied, "  Without 
doubt ;"  and  added,  with  one  ot  those 
peculiar  snules  for  which  he  is  re- 
markable, "  Off  to  the  Hall,  no 
doubt?"  which  Mr.  Ansted  did  not 
deny.' 
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This  "waa  aJmost  the  whole  of 
Mrs.  Mills's  oommiuucation^  which 
she  had  eyidently  been  bonuiig  to 
make  to  some  one  or  other ;  and  as  I 
was  the  first  person  she  had  met 
with  who  oonJd  he  mnch  interested 
I  was  made  her  confidante.  Before 
wo  had  time  for  more,  the  Imich 
gong  soonded,  and  Lama  came  np 
to  teJce  Mrs.  Mills  in  with  her. 

As  I  lingered  behind  the  others, 
I  saw  Mrs.  Mills  eagerly  relating 
something  to  my  oonsm  as  they 
walked,  and  I  wondered  io  myself  if 
she  could  haye  the  audacity  to  give 
Lama  the  same  -valuable  information 
she  had  giyea  me,  or  whether  aho 
had  made  any  more  important 
gpiesses. 

After  Innch  we  came  back  to  om 
game,  bat  how  cardially  I  hated  it 
now.  I  was  hnrt  with  Lania^angry 
with  Mrs.  Mills,  andstiU  more  angry 
with  mysel£  My  mood  seemed  to 
be  oontegiooB;  eveiy  one  played 
badly,  and  seemed  out  of  spirits,  to 
no  one  langhed  or  chatted  as  we 
nsnallydid. 

At  last  Sir  Hemy  called  otct, 
'  Snpx)06e  we  either  walk  or  ride, 
this  thing  is  getting  so  slow.' 

'  Willingly,'  cried  Lama;  '  I  am 
beginning  to  hate  this  croquet' 

'  And  I  too,'  I  said,  '  most  cor-* 
dially.' 

'  Let  ns  ride,'  said  Bnpert 

'  With  my  consent,'  Lama  said, 
trying  to  laugh; '  Honora,come  and 
dress.' 

'I think  I  shall  0tay at  home,'  I 
said ;  '  I  have  a  headache,  and  bemg 
on  horseback  always  increases  it' 

No  one  spoke  for  a  moment,  then 
Sir  Henry  said :  '  A  quiet  walk 
imder  the  riTer  trees  wiU  do  you 
more  good.    Let  me  be  your  escort.' 

Before  I  had  time  to  reply,  Laura 
said  haughtily, '  Mr.  Ansted,  if  you 
will  ride,  order  my  horse.' 

Kupert  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  not  understanding  what  had 
come  over  us  all.  No  one  spoke, 
but  Laura  tmned  hastily  and  took  a 
path  that  led  to  the  house.  Bupert 
looked  after  her,  then  turned  down 
another  which  led  towards  the 
stables. 

Sir  Henry  and  I  were  left  alone ; 
I,  on  a  garden  seat,  and  he  stand- 
ing before  me. 


'Are  you  ready.  Miss  Honoza?' 
he  said,  kindly. 

'  I  wish  you  had  gone  with  the 
otiiers,'  I  said. 

'  It  would  not  hare  done  for  me, 
any  more  than  for  you,'  be  said, 
gravely. 

I  rose.  '  Take  my  arm,'  he  said. 
I  did  BO,  and  in  aiience  we  walked 
down  through  the  grounds  to  a 
shady  place  beside  the  riyer,  Hie 
quietest  and  most  secluded  spot  that 
could  be  imagined.  At  a  bend  ot 
the  riyer  was  a  seat  of  moss  and 
stones,  with  a  large  elm  tree  shading 
it  from  behind,  where  it  had  been 
our  custom  in  the  summer  months 
to  bring  our  work  and  books,  and 
spend  the  morning.  Here  I  sat 
down,  and  Sir  Henry  laid  himself  on 
the  tmf  at  my  feet,  with  his  &oe 
turned  away  towaids  the  riyer. 
How  long  we  sat  I  do  not  know. 
Neither  spoke,  but  the  quiet  was 
delicious.  For  a  time  my  temples 
throbbed  and  oonftised  my  thoughts ; 
but  by  degrees  the  affection  subsided, 
and  all  became  quite  clear  and  plain. 
At  last  Sir  Henry  looked  round.  I 
thought  he  had  been  adeep,  but  he 
bore  no  tokens  of  slumber  as  he  rose. 

'Better,  Honora?'  he  ac&ed, 
gently. 

'  Quite  well,'  I  said,  detenninedly. 

He  shook  his  head,  assisted  me 
down  from  my  seat,  and  we  walked 
home. 

'  I  wanted  a  little  quietness,  that 
was  all,'  I  said  in  explanation. 

'  I  knew  that,'  he  said;  'and  now, 
Honora,'  he  continued,  '  at  the  risk 
of  being  thought  impertinent,  I  am 
going  to  ^ye  you  some  adyice.  Close 
your  yisit  here.  You  haye  had 
enough  of  the  Hall — ^for  the  present 
So  have  I.  I  am  going  imm^ately. 
Do  not  be  angry.' 

'  I  cannot  be  when  I  see  how  well 
it  is  meant;  but  you  mistatre  me ;  I 
am  not— ill.' 

'  Then  let  us  refrain  from  putting 
any  name  on  what  we  seyeially  re- 
quire—or suffer.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
think,  when  away,  of  one  honest, 
kind  heart,  eyen  tiiough  left  behind 
me.' 

I  could  not  keep  down  the  tears 
from  my  eyes. 

'  Nay,'  he  said, '  that  will  not  do. 
We  must  close  this  conyerostion. 


Mow  Cfroquelfint  came  to  Soleroft, 
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Hooora.    Iiriahedtonerve7ou,and 
that  was  all/ 

"When  we  came  near  the  house,  I 
BKwLaiua  leading  on  a  rostic  benoh 
on  the  terraces.  She  had  not  gone 
to  nde  after  alL  She  saw  as,  but 
did  not  raise  her  head  from  her 
book;  so  I  passed  on  into  the  house. 
In  Lanra's  bedroom  was  a  seeond 
bedstead,  whioh  had  been  placed 
there  by  her  direotionB  for  me  soon 
after  she  retomed  to  live  at  HolciofL 
We  both  liked  this  anangement 
better  than  if  I  weie  in  a  separate 
anartmeni  It  was  a  pleasant  time 
tniieh  we  roent  afc  oar  toilets,  dnring 
which  we  nad  perfectly  mueserred 
oommoaioaitkms.  To  this  room  I 
now  went  to  psepave  fat  dinner,  and 
thither  Laara  soon  followed  me. 
Keitfaer  of  ns  spoke:  and  when 
Lama's  maid  appeared,  instead  of 
being  diflDDoissed  shordy,  aoooiding 
to  cnalam,  she  was  desired  by  her 
mistress  to  remain  in  the  room. 

How  -viTidly  I  remember  every 
moment  and  drcnmstanee  of  that 
dajy.  Lama's  pale  lilac  dress,  which 
lay  upon  the  bed,  looking  so  fresh 
ani  delicate;  my  own  white  one, 
rather  the  worse  for  wear,  and  its 
zibboin  trimmings,  are  all  as  liyid  in 
my  zeooUeotion  as  ever  they  were  in 
feci  As  I  write,  I  ahnost  fancy  I 
smell  the  flowers  whicdi  Celeste,  the 
maid,  twisted  and  tied  in  bonches 
jbr onr  hair ;  and  aboTe  alllyet  feel 
the  dreadful  silence  in  which  tiie 
bidf-honr  passed. 

Still  without  speakxDg,  Laura 
passed  down  stairs,  and  I,  stopid 
and  tired,  soon  followed  her.  The 
maid  was  an  excuse  for  our  not  con- 
Tersing  up  stairs;  and  downstairs 
the  rest  of  our  pai^y  had  assembled. 

My  cousin  was  more  than  usually 
brilliant  at  dinner.  I  tried  to  fix 
my  attention  on  her,  and  not  to  see 
the  effect  her  fesdnations  must  pro- 
duce on  our  party.  At  every  sally  I 
laughed,  if  not  loudest,  longest,  and 
asked  Uncle  QecfSrey  innumerable 
questions  on  all  subjects  rather  than 
be  silent 

'Now  for  caroquet,  I  suppose,' 
my  xmde  died,  when  we  ladies  were 
leading  the  ro«m.  'I  shall  soon 
lose  my  companions;  you  girls  ate 
80  exigdantes. 

Neither  Laura  nor  I  answered. 


and  when  we  reached  the  drawing- 
room  she  rung  for  the  '  l^es,'  a 
paper  I  had  never  seen  her  read  be- 
fore, and  sat  reading,  or  pretending 
to  read,  until  my  mother  dropped 
asleep,  and  I  strolled  out  through 
the  i!reDoh  window  and  sauntered 
down  the  terraces. 

An  hour  passed,  and  then  I  saw 
Laura  walking  about  withour  gentle- 
men; but  I  sat  where  they  oould 
not  see  me.  I  meditated  an  escape 
into  the  house,  when  I  saw  a  servant 
bring  Lauraa  note.  As  if  it  required 
to  be  answered,  she  turned  heck,  and 
went  into  the  house.  I  remained 
some  time  longer  hidden,  and  then 
tried  to  reach  the  house  miperoeiyed. 
My  nearest  way  was  through  tibe 
library  windows,  whidh  were  half 
open.  I  had  reaohed  one,  and  given 
one  look  round  to  see  if  I  were  ob- 
serred,  when  Laura,  from  the  inside, 
rushed  to  the  windows  and  sprang 
out 

Laura,  but  what  a  spectacle! 
From  her  feet  to  her  head,  which 
was  scarcely  Tisible,  she  was  one 
bright  pillar  of  flame.  Blinded  by 
the  smoke,  she  was  rushing  on,  I 
conolude,  for  the  fountain  on  the 
terraces  when  I  dashed  forward  and 
caught  her  in  my  aons.  I  tried  to 
stifle  the  flames,  but  I  suppose  un- 
availingly,  for  in  a  minute  1,  too,  was 
blinded.  Not  deafened,  however,  for 
I  heard  feet  and  voices  coming  nearer 
and  nearer.  Then  I  grew  unoon- 
eonsdous.  My  awakening  was  to 
find  myself  on  a  so&  in  the  drawing- 
room,  with  cold  water  felling  on  my 
forehead.  I  was  too  giddy  to  see 
who  was  ministering  to  me,  but  as  I 
opened  my  eyes,  a  Yoice  which  I 
recognized  as  Buperf  s  said  in  a 
strangely  agitated  tone,  'CSan  her 
mother  not  be  found?'  And  then 
firom  another  end  of  the  room  I 
heard  Laura's  Yoice  say, '  Quite  well, 
dear  papa.  A  httle  confased,  that 
is  all.'  Then  some  one,  Unclo 
Geofi&ey ,  I  believe,  carried  Laura  past 
me,  and  I  heard  my  own  name  pro- 
nounced by  difierent  people,  and  my 
mother  stood  hanging  over  me. 

In  answer  to  some  remark  she 
made,  Bupert,  who  still  seemed  pre- 
sent, said,  'AUow  me,'  and  I  felt 
myself  carried  up  stairs.  In  the 
corridor,  Bupert's  voice  again  spoke. 
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How  Oroquei  first  came  to  Hcterojt 


'Where?' 

*  To  Laura's  xoom/ 1  said,  and  my 
mother  led  ns  in. 

Throngh  a  cloudy,  confused  me- 
dium, as  I  "was  laid  upon  my  hed,  I 
could  see  Laura  lying  on  hero.  On 
the  same  place  where  so  shortatime 
before  the  delicate  lilac  dress  had 
lain  was  the  wearer,  with  no  trace  of 
tho  pretty  robe  lefL  I  xemember 
Uncle  Qeof&ey  coming  once-and  say- 
ing, '  My  poor  children,'  and  hearing 
my  cousin  moan  from  time  to  time, 
and  knowing  by  the  sound  that  he 
was  back,  standing  by  her.  Then 
Bupert  and  my  uncle,  and  the 
doctor  and  his  assistant,  became  a 
horrid  medley  for  several  hours. 
Towards  midnight  I  heard  Laura's 
Toioe  talldng  to  my  mother,  and  I 
hBBod  my  own  name. 

'lam  awake,  Laura,'  I  cried. 
*  YHi&t  has  happened  ?' 

My  mother  came  over,  and  by 
degrees  I  understood  it  alL 

Laura  did  not  die;  neither  did 
L  It  is  one  of  the  comforts  of  an 
autobiography,  that  the  narrator 
and  the  heroine  bemg  one  must 
survive. 

The  next  day  Adelaide  Ansted 
came  to  help  my  mother  and  to 
cheer  us,  and  by  her  came  messages 
from  aU  our  friends. 

Laura  and  I  forgot  our  coolness 
at  the  last  croquet  party,  and  the 
gentlemen  sent  us  books,  bouquets, 
and  messages  indiscriminately.  \^e 
never  talked  of  Mrs.  Mills  and  her 
last  visit;  but  when  she  sent  us 
several  in&llible  recipes  for  the  cure 
of  bums,  we«  sent  our  compliments 
and  thai^,  bagged  Adelaide  to  cut 
her  a  bouquet,  and  agreed  she  was 
as  good  a  physician  for  the  body  as 
for  the  mind.  This  was  the  only 
allusion  we  ever  made  to  our  last 
croquet  playing. 

Laura  had  not  suffered  so  much 
as  I,  or  perhaps  it  was  her  elastic 
temperament  which  made  her  re- 
cover every  ill  so  quickly;  for  the 
day  I  was  able  to  be  moved  on  a 
80&  mto  my  cousin's  boudoir,  she 
waA  well  enough  to  be  taken  out  for 
a  drive. 

My  mother  arranged  me  comfort- 
ably, and  saying  she  had  something 
to  do  down  stairs,  left  me.  As  she 
opened  the  door  she  said — 


'Tou  will  probably  have  a  vutior, 
Honora.' 

'I  would  much  rather  not, 
mamma,'  I  said ;  '  I  am  sure  I  am 

disfigured,  and  I .'    But  she  was 

gone  before  I  had  finished  my  re- 
mark. 

Next  thing  was  a  light  tap  at  the 
door. 

'Not  strong  enough  for  Miss 
Sedey,' I  thought  '  Probably  Mrs. 
Mills.' 

The  door  opened,  and  Bupert 
Ansted  came  in. 

'My  dear  Honora!'  he  exclaimed. 

'  I  have  no  hands  to  offer  yon,'  I 
said,  holding  up  the  shapeless  mass 
of  bandages  which  represented  them. 
'  You  must  accept  the  will  for  the 
deed.' 

My  visitor  looked  rueful,  and  took 
the  chair  I  pointed  out 

'  Do  you  suffer  much  pain?  Do  I 
disturb  you?  Did  I  knock  too 
loud?' 

These  and  such  questions  did  I 
answer;  and  then  a  silence  bog^  to 
fidl.  It  was  my  turn  now  to  take 
up  the  interrogatory. 

'  What  have  you  been  about  smce  ? 
How  is  the  fium  ?* 

'Now  you  have  it,  Honora,'  he 
said,  jumping  up  and  stooping  down 
by  me. 

'  It  will  never  do,  that  is  as  long 
as — as  you  are  here.' 

I  looked  the  question  I  could  not 

'Where  you  are  I  must  be  too,' 
he  said,  trying  to  laugh  down  his 
agitation.  '"Mj  harmonium  needs 
two  players.' 

I  had  nothing  to  say  just  then,  so 
was  silent    Bupert  went  on. 

'  You  must  get  well,  Honora.  I 
cannot  do  without  you.  I  am  sure 
you  know  that  just  as  well  as  I  do.' 

Then  he  poured  forth  all  he  had 
thought  and  felt  for  many  weeks. 
How,  though  Laura's  brilliancy 
amused  him,  he  had  never  wavered 
from  his  dear  old  love,  until  he 
fancied  Sir  Henry  admired  me,  and 
I  Uked  him;  and  then  he  talked  to 
Laura  that  he  might  laugh  and 
forget  me.  And  uten  Mrs.  Mills 
had  told  him  she  thought  I  was 
engaged  to  Sir  Henry  the  very  day 
of  the  conflagration,  when  he  had 
walked  down  to  the   Bectory  on 
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Lama's  lefiismg  to  ride.  And  how 
he  had  taken  the  cotuse  he  had 
thought  hest,  and  gone  to  my  mother, 
and  obtained  penuisaion  from  her 
to  come  and  see  me. 

All  this  and  much  moie  he  told 
me,  and  I  confided  to  him  Mrs. 
Mills's  information  to  me,  at  which 
we  both  laughed  heartily. 

The  sound  of  Laura's  zetuming 
phaeton  roused  u&  I  desired  Bupert 
to  leave  ma. 

'Now/  he  said,  in  parting,  'do 
not  look  as  if  you  had  been  crying, 
or  be  the  least  more  ill,  for  I  yto* 
mised  your  mother  not  to  agitate 
you.' 

Laura  came  in,  and  lay  down  on 
anotiier  couch. 

'  I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  driy^ 
Laura.' 

'  Ah  I  there  they  are,'  she  answered, 
rather  wide  of  the  mark,  and  rising 
as  she  spoka  She  stood  behind  the 
curtain,  and  smiled  at  some  one 
underneath  the  window. 

'Idid  not  think  I  should  be  seen, 
but  they  both  raised  their  hats.' 

'Who?'  I  inquired,  as  Laura  lay 
down  again. 

'Sir  Henry  and  Bupert  Only 
think,  Honora,  papa  allowed  Sir 
Henry  to  drive  me  1 

'  Aud  how  did  that  do?'  I  asked. 

'And,  oh!  Honora,  we  are  going 
to  be  married.' 

I  burst  out  laughing.  1  was  too 
happy  to  talk  of  myselt  Laura, 
after  a  pause,  went  on. 

'  If  it  were  not  for  papa,  Honora. 
He  will  be  so  lonely.  I  wish,'  she 
said,  as  a  brilliant  idea  struck  her, 
'  you  would  come  and  live  with  him; 
he  is  so  fond  of  you.' 

'I  am  afraid  I  cannot,'  I  said, 
quietly,  'inasmuch  as  I  am  going 
to  live  at  Northcote.' 

'To  help  at  the  model  fiurming?' 
Laura  crioL  *  Why  did  you  never 
tell  me  ?* 

'  I  only  knew  since  you  went  out' 


'Delightful!'  Laura  exclaimed. 
'And  we  can  have  a  double  wed- 
ding.' 

We  had  the  weddings,  but  not 
both  at  once.  My  himas  healed 
slowly,  and  we  could  not  let  Sir 
Henry  and  Laura  wait  But  ours 
was  a  quiet,  happy  affiur,  without 
any  of  the  splendour  fitting  to 
attend  the  nuptials  of  ^e  heiress  of 
Holcroft  As  Mrs.  Mills  said,  'It 
gave  Holcroft  two  events  to  talk 
about  instead  of  one,'  and  I  dare  say 
she  was  qualified  to  give  that  opinion 
at  least 

I  am  now  one  of  the  parish  mar 
trons.  My  voice  carries  weight  in 
the  debates  upon  the  lending  Hbraiy 
and  the  coal  club. 

Even  in  the  first  year  of  my  new 
life  I  found  Mrs.  Ansted  was  called 
upon  to  do  many  things  which 
would  never  have  been  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of 

HOKORl  HOLCBOFT. 

P.S.— I  find  I  have  left  several 
points  in  my  narzative  not  cleared 
up. 

First  I  should  have  explained 
that  2^.  Ansted's  words,  '  The  best 
match  in  the  country,'  merely  re- 
ferred to  a  horse  which  ULr.  Mills 
had,  which  Bupert  wished  to  pur- 
chase, as  he  hiad  one  for  which  it 
would  make  '  the  b^t  match  in  the 
country.' 

Secondly.  How  Laura  set  herself 
on  fire.  This  she  never  knew. 
Neither  did  L  Neither  can  Ihe 
reader  know.    Let  it  be  imagined. 

Thirdly.  Why  Bupert  did  not 
make  his  feelings  known  long  before. 
This  also  I  never  knew. 

If  there  are  any  farther  points  on 
which  my  readers  wish  for  informa- 
tion, I  shall  be  happy  to  afford  it,, 
provided  th^  let  me  know  in  time- 
for  my  next  notice  of  Holcroft  and! 
its  inhabitantSL 

H.  A. 


TOiL.  IL-^IIO.  IX» 
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LORD  DUNDREARY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


DIREC$TLT  the  season  is  over  in 
town,  I  always  go  into  the 
conntwy.  Not,  yon  know,  that  I  like 
iiie  oonntwy,  bnt  because  it  is  ex- 
pected of  a  fellow  to  go  down  and 
see  his  tenants  and  shoot  partwidges 
when  Ixmdon  gets  empty— at  least 
what  tb^  call  empty;  not  that  I 
ever  can  see  any  difference;  for  the 
omniboses,  you  know,  and  P-P-Pick- 
ford's  vans,  and  the  coal-waggons, 
and  Hanthoms  never  go  out  of  town. 
But  what  I  mean  is,  when  the  Wow 
gets  empty,  and  houses  are  thut  up, 
and  blinds  are  pulled  down,  and  no- 
body giyes  any  parties,  and  there  is 
nobody  at  the  dub  but  old  Major 
Carlton,  who,b-b-bullies  the  wait^, 
and  has  tiie  p-p-papers  all  to  him- 
self ;  and  when  the  Opera's  over,  and 
there's  no  concerts  or  flower  shows 
for  a  fellow,  and  eyerything's  topid 
but  the  soup  at  the  club,  and  thath 
cold.  Bnt  what  no  fellow  can  un- 
derstand is,  why  the  season  lasts  all 
ihe  time  the  conntwy  is  in  its  pwime, 
«nd  just  as  if  s  getting  yellow  and 
iseedy  like  a  dowager  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  then  everybody  goes  into 
the  conntwy— if  s  what  I  suppose 
nobody  can  make  out ;  but  they  toll 
me  it's  because  P-P-Parliamenfs 
over.  So  I  imagine  Parliament  doesn't 
•care  fbr  the  conntwy,  and  does  care 
for  partwidge  shooting.  I  thuppose 
'  that's  about  the  thize  of  it.' 

To  tdl  you  the  twuth,  I  hate  the 
•conntwy— if s  so  awfiil  dull— there's 
£uch  a  howid  noise  of  nothing  all 
•day;  and  there  is  nothing  to  see  but 
gween  twees,  and  cows,  and  butter- 
cups, and  wabbite,  and  all  that  sort 
of  cattle — 1  don't  mean  exactly  cattle 
either,  but  animals,  you  know.  And 
then  tibie  earwigs  get  into  yourhair- 
bwushes  if  you  leave  the  bed-woom 
window  open ;  and  if  you  lie  down 
on  tiie  gwass,  those  howid  gwass- 
hoppers,  all  legs,  play  at  leap-frog 
over  your  nose,  which  is  howible 
torture,  and  mak^  you  weady  to 
&jnt  you  know,  if  it  is  not  too  far  to 
call  for  assistance.  And  the  howid  sky 
is  always  blue,  and  everything  bores 
you;  and  they  talk  about  the  sun- 
shine, as  if  tiiere  was  more  sunshine 
in  the  conntwy  than  in  the  West 


End,  which  is  abthurd,  you  know, 
only  the  conntwy  sun  is  hotter,  and 
bwings  you  all  out  in  those  howid 
fwecMes,  and  turns  you  to  a  fwitfnl 
bwicky  colour,  which  the  wetehes 
call  healthy.  As  if  a  healthy  man 
inust  lose  his  complexion,  and  be- 
come of  a  bwicky  wed  colour— ha! 
ha! — ^bwicky — howid — ^bwicky  wed 
Colour— cawotty  wed  colour  I 

Then  that  howid  shooting  that 
my  keeper  dwags  me  out  to  on  the 
firat  of  September.  My  man  begins 
the  tortnre  hj  calling  me  before  day- 
bweak,  and,  half  asleep,  out  I  go  into 
the  Home  Farm — ^the  stubble  sharp 
and  hard,  like  walking  oyer  hair- 
bwushes — turnips  wiu  a  cup  of 
cold  water  in  every  leafl  Then  the 
howid  dogs  ^  staring  about,  and 
stiffening  their  tails,  and  snarling — 
as  the  birds  wise  with  a  noise  liko 
twenty  watehmen's  wattles  spwing- 
ing  at  once,  enough  to  deafen  a  fellow, 
and  making  any  one  quite  nervous. 
'  Bang !  bang  t'  I  go — ^genewally  miss 
— ^because  the  birds  don't  give  one 
time,  you  know ;  and  all  those  keep- 
ers and  beaters,  and  fellows  loading 
your  gun  and  cawying  the  game  and 
the  luncheon — ^they  disturb  your  aim, 
and  put  a  fellow  out 

But  I  know  something  more  howid 
still,  and  that's  pheasant-shooting 
among  those  howid  hazle  bushes 
that  switch  back  in  a  fellow's  &ce, 
and  howid  bwambles  that  tear  your 
coat,  and  oak  boughs  that  knock 
your  hat  off,  and  the  sharp  stakes 
that  wun  into  a  fellow's  boots; 
and  pweeently  in  the  middle  of  this 
up  gete  a  pheasant  like  a  sauib 
going  off  on  the  fifth  of  Novemoer, 
or  any  other  night,  and  off  he  goes 
like  a  special  twain  with  wings,  and 
so  quick  that  no  fellow  can  get  a 
^hotatbim. 

Then  there's  wabbit  -  shooting, 
that's  not  so  howid,  but  it's  more 
dif&culi  'Forward,' cries  the  keeper, 
and  in  the  dogs  go,  fJl  their  tails 
worming  in  among  the  furze  at  once, 
as  if  being  nearly  torn  to  pieces  was 
the  gweatest  fan  in  the  world.  Ton 
stand  with  your  gnn  cocked  waiting 
in  a  lane  between  the  furze,  evewy 
moment  afwaid  iJieother  liaUows  will 
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see  you  stir,  and  shoot  yon  in  mis* 
lake  for  a  wabbit ;  for  tha  furze  is 
higher  than  a  fellow's*  hat  All  at 
once  you  see  a  wabbit  eomixig  stwait 
towards  yon«  and  while  yon  are  wait- 
ing to  see  how  near  he  will  come,  in 
he  goes  again  into  theftirzeqnick  as 
Jightning,  so  that  no  fellow^  you  see^ 
<x»n  shoot  a  wabbit 

Then  there's  thnipe- shooting— 
howid  difficult— might  as  well  go 
out  shooting  with  pisUd-bullets  at 
humble  bees-— ha!  ha! — ^Isajrthath 
fk  good  idea— that  Albert  Smith,  you 
know,  poor  fellow  I  if  he  had  been 
aliyei,  which  he  isn't  —  he*d  have 
made  a  good  idea  out  of  that  A 
thnipe  doesn't,  you  know,  fly  stwait 
like  any  wational  bird  ought  to  fly, 
but  he  dodges  like  a  lawyer— a  sort 
of  bawister  bird  the  thnipe  is,  and  it 
jtakth  several  weeks  to  hit  him. 

And  that  weminds  me  of  a  good 
stozy  Talboys— Talboys  of  SujQfolk 
•—told  me  about  a  thnipe  a  fwiend 
of  his  had  down  in  Cambwidgeshiie. 
He,  Talboys*  fwiend's  fwiend,  had  a 
fwiend  (I  want  to  be  clear,  you  know) 
down  to  Oambwidgashire  to  shoot 
Pirst  day  he  goes  out  Talboys' 
fwiend's  fwiend  fires  at  a  thnipe  in  a 
water  meadow,  and  kills  him.  Upon 
which  Talboys'  fwiend  gets  yewy 
wild,  and  thwearth,  and  thwows  down 
his  gun.  '  Why,'  says  he,  '  drat  it, 
if  you  hayen't  shot  the  thnipe  that 
has  amused  me  the  whole  yearl' 
That's  not  a  bad  stowy,  I  think, 
about  that  iwational  bird,  the  thnipe. 

As  for  hunting — I  don't  see  the 
p-p-pull  of  it— except  you  want  to 
inauce  a  welation  to  Weak  his  neck 
in  order  that  you  may  come  into  bis 
pwoperty.  I  don't  want  to  bweak 
my  collar-bone  or  my  wibs  at  '  b-b- 
bull-finches '  and  *  waspers '  —  or 
dwown  myself  at  water-leaps— or 
bweak  my  legs  at  double  fences — 
and  thaf  s  what  it  comes  to— and  be 
tumbled  upon  in  ditches  by  horse- 
jobbers  and  formers,  and  get  up  and 
lind  your  horse  thwee  miles  o£^  abd 
a  monster  with  a  pitchfork  pursuing 
you,  as  the  only  one  left,  for  twee- 
passing.  Oh,  no  hunting  for  me, 
thank  you. 

Then  the  countwy  people  are  sure 
to  p-p-ester  you  to  play  a  match  at 
cwicket.  The  Zingawee  against  the 
Hodgeshire  Eleyen— marquees,  band. 


eyerything  down  from  Lo8idon**<r 
scorching  day,  the  owicket  ball 
wed  hot,nearly  sets  the  stumps  on  fire 
eyewy  time  it  stwikes. 

Now  1  like  cwicket  yewy  well  If  I 
could  set  perpetual  innings ;  but  I 
don't  like  waiting  an  hour  and  a  half — 
then  going  in  and  getting  my  stumps 
knocked  over  and  my'shins  bwuised 
the  first  ball — it's  what  no  fellow 
canei^y. 

Besides,  when  I  was  ab-b*boyono 
didn't  go  to  cwicket  like  a  hqe  in 
armour,  but  just  as  you  were.  Tnen 
you  could  wun  fester,  and  wemt  so 
hot,  and  didn't  look  such  b-b-bom 
idiots.  Then  it  is  yewy  difficult 
catching  a  swift  ball  with  an  eye- 
glass—1  mean  a  fbUow  with  an  eye- 
glass on  finds  it  difficult  to  see  the 
ball,  and  gets  it  on  his  nose  instead 
of  in  his  handstand  then,  if  you  do 
miss  it,  all  the  field  calls  out '  b-b- 
butter-fingers,'  which  Is  a  low  thing 
to  say,  youknow,and  makeaafellow 
look  yewy  widiculous. 

But  there's  one  thing  I  do  like  in 
the  countwy — ^besides  me  larks— the 
little  naked  chaps  you  see  on  a  akewer 
at  the  poulterers  in  Bond  Street,  all 
among  the  Epping  sausages,  singing 
aboye  your  heads— and  the  smeU  of 
hay  and  cloyer — (I'ye  got  this  sen- 
tence in  a  jumble  that  no  man  can 
make  sense  of )— and  that*s  a  pic-nic 
— pigeon-pies  and  pork-pie  hats, 
girls  and  lobster-salaas,  pwetfy  feces 
and  champagne— and  all  on  the  steps 
of  an  old  castle  that;^chard  the 
(Conqueror  bombarded — or  in  the 
cloisters  of  an  abbey  that  Cromwell 
founded— or  confounded,  I  don't 
know  which — music  and  womance 
— wheumatism  and  poetwy.  The 
girls  look  so  pwetty  among  the  wild 
wuins,  and  eyen  the  old  dowagers 
gwow  agweeable.  Then  the  music 
begins,  and  there's  the  dance  in  the 
moonlight,  like  Dinowah's  shadow 
dance  in  Meyerbeer,  and  then  the  fel- 
lows laugh  till  the  old  wbBb  wing 
again — ^that's  what  I  call  fan  for  the 
countwy — and  pop  go  the  cham- 
pagne corks  like  a  perpetual  duel  all 
the  time ;  and  the  quantity  dwunk, 
eonsklewing  no  lady  pwofesses  to 
like  champagne,  is  wlukt  no  fellow 
can  understand.  I  think  if  I  oyer 
did  p-p-pop  the  question,  I  should 
do  it  coming  home  from  a  p-p-pic- 
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me*  Why?  Why,  becauso  a  fellow 
must  do  it  somewhere^  and  ooming 
home  from  a  pio-nic  in  fhe  moon- 
light ia  a  yewy  nice  time.    . 

Of  all  conntwy  amusements  I  think 
fishing  is  after  all  pewaps  the  most 
abominable.  It  bores  a  fellow  more 
than  any  other.  Tougooutinapnnt 
with  a  large  hami)er  of  Inncheon^  to 
keep  it  steady,  I  suppose,  and  au  old 
keeper  who  takes  too  much  beer  to 
make  it  unsteady  again,  which  is 
widiculous,  you  know.  Then  the 
keeper  takes  some  howid  wiggling 
wed  worms  out  of  a  diri^  hag  of  wet 
moss,  and  tortures  the  poor  cwea- 
tures  howibly  by  putting  them  on 
your  hook,  smiling  all  the  time  as  if 
he  was  doing  a  mewitowious  action 
— ^the  old  wuman.  Then  you  sit  on 
your  chair  under  an  osier  bed  by  the 
hour  together,  the  bullrushes  bob- 
bing while  you  bob,  till  you  get 
quite  giddy  looking  at  them,  and  Qie 
weeping  willows  weeping  away  like 
anyuiing.  Pwesently,  after  about  an 
hour,  just  as  you  are  half  asleep,  and 
beginning  to  enjoy  it,  you  see  your 
wed  float  moving  in  a  most  eztwaor- 
dinawy  way,  as  if  it  was  curtsying. 
Then  suddenly  there  comes  a  dwag 
that  nearly  pulls  you  off  your  chair. 
'A  bite,  sir,  a  bite,'  cwies  the  old 
keeper,  seizing  the  opportunity  to 
lake  another  lift  at  the  beer-jug. 
Then  you  pull,  and  out  on  to  the 
top  of  your  hat  flies  a  gweat  monster 
of  a  perch,  howid  cweature,  with 
wed  gold  flns,  stawing  eyes,  back  a 
wegular  fan  of  pwickles,  a  wet 
flabby  tail,  and  gills  like  the  leaves  of 
a  wed  pincushion.  And  so  it  goes 
on,  till  you  get  all  wet  and  dirty ; 
and  sometimes  an  eel  dwags  your 
wod  away^  and  the  old  keeper,  by 


this  time  nearly  drank,  has  to  swim 
after  it ;  and  sometimes  you  miss  the 
stwoke,  and  cateh  a  willow  tree,  which 
no  fellow  can  land.  And  the  only 
good  time  is  when  you  put  the  wod 
and  line  down  and  go  to  luncheon. 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  like,  that 
is,  widing.  I  like  to  be  astwide  a 
horse — if  he  is  not  vicious  or  too 
&st,  and  if  a  fellow  can  manage  him, 
I  like  sketehing,  too ;  only  the  twees 
will  get  so  like  cauliflowers,  and  the 
gwass  like  spinach — end  the  blue  sky 
will  wun,  and  get  all  over  the  paper. 

Altogether,  take  my  word  for  it, 
the  ooxmtwy  ith  a  mithtake — ^it  wants 
impwoving— it  is  only  fit  for  wed- 
&thed  people,  who  thell  com.  One 
twee  is  like  another— one  wiver  can't 
be  distinguished  from  another  till 
you  look  at  it  on  a  map,  and  then,  of 
course,  any  fellow  can  tell  a  wiver. 
Partwidges  are  much  better  woasted 
than  on  the^iing,  and  people  only 
pwetend  to  like  shooting  them.  And 
as  for  lambs,  they're  i-i-idiotic  little 
things,  without  mintnsauce,  and 
there's  no  mint-sauce  in  the  countwy. 
It  is  dwedful  solitary  in  the  ooun- 
twy,  when  you're  alone  I  mean — of 
course  not  with  plenty  of  people. 
And  one  can't  play  billiards  alone, 
and  you  can't  have  people  in  from 
the  plough,  you  know,  to  play  with 
a  £b11ow,  because  it  stops  work.  So 
if  you  think  old  fellaw  of  going  in 
the  countwy  to  get  a  bwicky  wed 
colour,  take  my  advice — as  Lord 
B-Bacon  or  somebody  said  to  a  fellaw 
who  was  what  they  call  thpoony 
(foolish  thing  to  be  thpoony)  on  a 
girl,  and  going  to  marry  her — and  a 
capital  thmg  it  was  to  say— ha,  ha  I 
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THE  SCHOOL  MATCHES  IN  GENERAL^  AND  THE  LATE  HARROW  AND 

ETON  MATCH  IN  PARTICULAR. 


BiTT  we  mxLst  not  foiget  the  most 
amiifflng  of  all  matches,  'the  school 
matches '  aimiiaUy  played  at  Lord's. 
These  school  matches  have  been 
played,  as  regards  Eton  and  Harrow, 
with  only  occasional  intermission, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  centoiy. 
Eton  played  Harrow  one  match  in 
1805,  when  Lord  Byron  played  for 
Hanow.  This  was  played  at  Thomas 
Lord's  first  ground,  where  now  is 
Dorset  Square.  Bnt  the  matches  at 
Lord's  between  Winchester  and  Har- 
row date  from  the  time  that  the 
Messrs.  Wordsworth,  brothers,  were 
commencing  a  distinguished  career, 
the  one  at  Winchest^  the  otiier  at 
Harrow. 

But  to  speak  of  'the  school 
matches,'  as  now  understood,  at 
Lord's,  though  Winchester  for  near- 
ly thirty  years  played  usually  one, 
smd  sometimes  both  schools,  we  must 
confine  our  attention  to  Eton  and 
Harrow. 

Time  was  when  Eton  could  be  san- 
guine of  success.  Of  late  years,  they 
have  been  pleading  that '  the  boats ' 
draw  all  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
school,  and  all  'the  big  fellows' 
away  from  the  cricket  field.  The 
trum  is,  it  was  at  one  time  remarked 
that  the  Etonians  had  been  '  taking 
it  easy ;'  and  we  were  sorry  to  hear 
that  a  certain  dilettante,  and  indeed 
a  listless  and  effsminate  style,  was 
creeping  into  Eton,  as  if  manly  exer- 
cise were  too  much  trouble,  and  un- 
worthy the  ambition  of  the  rising 
generation.  This  we  much  regretted, 
and  would  observe,  that  all  who 
would  succeed  in  tiie  head-work  of 
life  must  also  learn  to  unbend  in 
play.  Sir  B.  Peel  deemed  shooting, 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  deemed 
^  hunting,  no  loss  of  time.  Indeed,  a 
'real  fondness  for  such  sports  wUl 
alone  avert  the  untimely  &te  of  a 
FoUett,  and  that  of  others  we  could 
mention,  who  failed  in  body,  when 
almost  unequalled  in  their  powers 
of  mind. 
Meanwhile  certain '  old  fellows'  of 


Harrow,  men  of  the  highest  distino« 
tion  for  'coaching'  the  young  ones, 
have  been  training  the  Harrovians. 
For  real  knowledge  of  the  game  in 
aU  its  parts,  and  good  generalship, 
no  gentleman  would  gain  more  votes 
as  a  representative  than  the  Hon.  F. 
Ponsonby;  and  when  we  add  to  his 
guidance  and  encouragement  that  of 
the  Hon.  F.  Grimston,  Mr.  Haygarth, 
Mr.  Y.  Walker,  and  other  old  Harro- 
vians, who  for  years  past  have  been 
the  models  and  the  Mentors  of  the 
school,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the 
superiority  of  Harrow  crickei 

And  here  westop  to  give  a  hint  to 
all  public  schools,  and  to  all  trainers 
of  School  Elevens. 

Training  has  been  too  much  con* 
fined  to  letting.  Batting  has  heea 
taught  with  as  much  regard  to  cut 
and  thrust,  to  attitude  and  to  poo-* 
tion,  as  even  fencing.  Old  lally- 
white,  in  training  the  Wykehamisto, 
went  one  step  further.  He  said^ 
'  Attend  to  your  bowling,  and  your 
battingwiU  almost  take  care  of  ii- 
sel£'  xes,  he  even  went  so  &r  as  to 
train  a  wicket-keeper ;  but  the  sphero 
yet  Gpem  for  improvement  is  JPidd- 
ing.  The  out-play  in  cricket  is  &r 
more  interesting  than  the  in-play; 
and,  if  you  calculate  mnning  your 
adversary  out  by  dashing  in  and 
quick  return;  frightening  the  next 
man  into  steady  running ;  and,  above 
all,  giving  confidence  to  your  bowler, 
while  you  save  what  would  be  runch- 
the  ^ect  of  fine,  fielding  is  often  half 
the  score.  We  would  advise,  there- 
fore, that  every  man  should  first 
practise  as  long-stop ;  then  that  he 
play  the  same  part  imder  the  disad- 
vantages of  standing  some  yards  to 
the  right,  then  to  the  left ;  and  then 
practise  crossing  the  ball  diagonally^ 
and  the  same  at  fcdl  speed,  and  al- 
ways returning  with  a  good  throw. 
Then  each  should  practise  throwing 
to  a  wicket-keeper,  under  every  dis- 
advantage of  haste  and  quick  return. 
But,  above  all,  the  most  dashing  play 
to  behold  is  when  a  man  runs  mto  a 
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ball,  not  (as  is  too  common)  to  stop 
at  the  last  two  yards,  but  to  msli  in 
to  the  last  inch,  and  then  retain 
the  baU  with  all  the  spring  and  im- 
petus thns  attained.  Quick  under- 
hand return  at  short  diatuioes  should 
be  practised  too. 

Another  point  in  good  cricket  is 
making  the  runs  when  batting.  This 
subject  is  so  completely  exhausted  in 
the  '  Cricket  Keld '  (pp.  2 1 4 — 2  21), 
that  we  can  but  refer  to  the  pi^w  of 
that  work,  which  we  can  claim  to 
quote  as  being  now  the  standard 
antiiiority,  long  since  pronounced  by 
the '  Sportmg  Magazine'  to  be  quite 
tiie '  iBaak  Walton '  or  the '  Nimrod* 
of  this  field-sport. 

However,  let  us  suppose  the 
training  done :  the  wished-for  day 
has  come  at  last,  and  Eton  v,  Har- 
row is  tiie  match  at  Lord's.  The 
newest  flannel,  the  smartest  belts, 
and  &yourite  bat—' No  such  bat  to 
driTe  as  mine,  and  under  2  lbs.; 
light  as  a  feather*  —  characterizes 
each  of  the  men— always  men— who 
cluster  round  their  respectiTe  cap- 
tains, fliBt  of  all  to  superintend  the 
customary  toss  for  nrst  innings. 
'Our  captain  has  lost  the  toss,  when 
it  was  for  him  to  cry  I'  said  one  Eto- 
nian. 'Well,  that  is  slow  I — and  the 
idea  of  crying  "heads"  to  a  half- 
ctrowni  Rea^jT  he  ought  to  hare 
known  better.' 

'Our  side  haswon  the  toss:  we  go 
in  first,  of  course,'  says  another. 
Whereupon  proceed  to  the  wickets 
(as  onoe  we  saw)  one  little  fellow 
about  as  high  as  the  stumps,  and 
one '  big  fellow/  orergiown,  and  ra^ 
ther '  weedy,'  but  near^  six  feet  high. 

'  Where  can  be  the  good  of  that 
young  one?'  asks  an  old  Etonian. 
'  What !  Httle  Williams?'  is  the  reply. 
'  He's  the  greatest  sticker  we  have. 
You  may  as  well  bowl  against  a 
bam-door  as  his  wicket  He  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Little  Phenomenon. 
But  just  look  up  at  liie  first  row  of  the 
paTuion :  there  are  two  smaller  than 
Williams,  the  two  Waltons.  Such 
stnart  Adds  they  are—so  close  to 
the  ground,  they  haye  no  occasion  to 
stoop,  and  hop  about  ererywhere 
quick  as  '*  lightning.*  Our  fellows 
oill  them  the  Ladustrious  Fleas.' 

Well,  this  is  a  glorious  day  for  the 
boys,  if  they  neyer  see  another. 


All  the  world's  eyes  are  upon 
th^n;  f(»^  'Bell's  Life'  has  a  re- 
porter to  chronicle  their  doings,  ahd 
to  publish  every  run  and  every 
wicket  ail  over  England  l^  next 
SaturdMT  night;  and  that  fine  old 
fellow.  Lord  Enockemoff,  is  indulg- 
ing them  with  an  all-important  taJk 
of  cautions  and  of  dodges  'sure  to 
get  them  out,'  and  is  just  as  pleased 
at  erery  Harrow  score  as  when,  be- 
fore the  days  of  his  large  corpora* 
tion,  red  Dice,  and  gouty  toes,  he 
carried  out  his  bat  for  half  a  hundred 
runs  himself.  'Ah!  these  were  tbe 
days  for  learning  cricket  The  little 
Mows  &gged  for  the  big  fellowis  at 
erery  school,  and  we  were  sure  to 
feel  the  middle  stump  across  our 
back  if  we  ever  missed  a  catch.' 

And  now  the  ground  b^^ins  to  fill. 
Nearly  every  man  of  the  twOHEmd- 
twenly  has  a  mother,  and  perhaps  a 
sister  or  two,  and  not  one  within 
distance  but  must  gladden  her  eyecr 
with  her  own  boy— proud  of  tiie 
honour  of  his  being  one  of  tiie  Eleven 
to  maintain  the  mme  and  credit  of 
his  school  at  Lord's.  But,  unhappily, 
the  game  of  cricket,  like  the  gamo^ 
of  life,  has  its  disappoiniments,  ami' 
caution  does  more  than  brilliant 
play.  'The  race  is  by  no  means 
"always"  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong.' 

*  Big  Rodwell,  you  know'~as  once' 
we  overheard  at  a  carriage  door—'  is 
our  first  bat;  he  goes  in  next:  then  you 
shall  see,  mother— won't  he  punish 
this  bowling,  thafs  aU.  Oh!  look 
there!— that  loose  ball  would  have 
been  a  certain  fiver!— Well,  that  is 
a  pity^-Weston  is  caught,  and  Bod-^ 
well  must  soon  be  in.' 

'Here  comes  Bodwell,'  cries  the 
Eton  wicket-keeper;  'he  ought  to 
do  something.  His  governor  drove 
Lillywhite  up  to  Harrow  three  days: 
in  one  month,  on  purpose  to  coach 
him  for  tiiis  match.  Now,  then — 
look  alive.  Long-leg  must  stBod 
deeper,  and  be  ready  for  a  catch — 
yes,  and  longHslip  must  move  more 
round.  Hedoesn  t  slip :  he  cuts,  and 
that  pretty  hard.  80— there  is  the 
place  for  Rodwell's  hit' 

Big  Rodwell  takes  guard;  all  eyes 
are  upon  him.  Every  Etonian  longs 
in  his  soul  he  may  be  the  one  to  catcly 
BigBodwellout.  One  ball  is  stopped 
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bgrhui  partndr,  and  now  Atfield  has 
to  bowl  at  Bodwell'B  wicket  Fiist 
ball— 'A  fine  cat,  Bodwell — ran 
away—- no — stop.'  The  Phenomenon 
has  it  and  sends  it  back  like  a  shot 
'  Not  mnch  change  oat  of  that/ 
whispers  short-slip.  Second  ball 
is  driven  hard  to  middle  wicket 
Charlie  Walton  &oes  it  like  a  man^ 
not  qoite  stopping  it,  he  wheels 
roond  like  a  dog  fannting  finr  his 
tail,  and  recovers  the  ball  jost  in 
time  to  saTe  the  nm. 

Third  ball  passes  the  wicket  'My 
€fyel  what  a  shayerl'  cries  little 
Wilton;  '  Atfield  never  did  bowl'so 
weU.'  Fourth  ball's  a  shooter,  and 
levels  his  stamps  for '  a  dock's  egg,' 
(a  cipher  is  so  called). 

Up  goes  the  ball,  and  shoats  rend 
the  air ;  daring  which,  with  no  en« 
viable  feelings,  the  onhappy  Bod- 
well goes  back  downcast  to  the 
pavilion,  where  evcnry  one  asks,  *  How 
was  that?  How  did  it  happen?  and 
wishes  him  better  lack  to  pay  them 
off  nert  innings. 

It  were  long  to  follow  all  the 
fortune  of  the  firay.  Saflice  it  to 
say,  dicket  is  never  so  tnily  played 
as  in  a  good  school  matcL  The 
htOe  foUowB  dream  of  it  for  a  month, 
polish  their  bats  for  a  week,  and 
what  with  preparing  pads,  belts, 
and  toggery,  and  figoring  imaginary 
scores  upon  ]paper,  the  least  we  can 
allow  tftuBm  IS  a  day.  Then  they 
oome  to  the  ground  wound  up  to 
concert-pitch;  full  of  aU  that  jpyoas 
energy  and  saperfloity  of  buoyant 
s^ts  with  which  a  kindly  Pro* 
vidence  thrills  the  breast,  as  a  store 
of  h(^,  and  health,  and  happmesB, 
to  meet  the  shocks  of  later  1^. 

And  if  the  players  axe  never  so 
hi^py  neither  are  the  lookers-on 
ever  so  happy  eilher.  Fathers  and 
elder  brothers  and  the  '  old  fellows' 
(<rf  each  school)  shout  and  cheer 
most  vociferously  at  every  hit  that 
is  made  Ivy  the  one  parfy,  or  every 
'  man  out'  by  the  other ;  and  as  to 
'a  near  thing'  in  one  of  these 
matobes,  as  once  we  saw,  never  did 
we  witness  such  excitement  before. 
We  cannot  forget  how  one  honour- 
able gentleman,  an  old  Hanovian, 
before  the  days  of  tin  telegraphic 
figures  which  now  keep  going  up 
aai  up  with  the  barometer  of  the 


hopes  and  spirits  of  eioited  thou* 
sauds,  huiried  backwards  and  for^ 
wards  firom  the  pavilion  to  the 
scoring-table  in  a  state  of  restless 
and  rampant  anxiety.  7on  would 
have  thought  the  fiite  of  kingdoms 
hung  tottering  in  the  balance  com* 
mittod  by  some  freak  of  fortune  to  the 
fingers'  ends  of  eleven  boys.  Yes: 
and  we  once  remember  uie  lucky 
bowler  chased  round  the  ground,  too 
modest  to  be  chaired,  by  the  enthu** 
siasm  of  victorious  Eton— a  compli- 
ment this  year  repeated  to  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Maitland,  who  al- 
most retrieved  the  fortunes  of  Har- 
row, and  Mr.  Teape,  wb[>  did  the 
lion's  share  Ibr  Eton. 

We  alluded  to  the  part  dame  For- 
tune plays  in  cricket  Considering 
the  wide  sphere  for  skill  in  the  game 
of  cricket,  it  is  remarkable  how 
much  it  is  also  a  game  of  chance. 
When  Mr.  Ward  made  the  longest 
recorded  score  of  ayS  he  was  missed 
an  easy  catoh  at  ^e  point  of  30 ! 
Few  matehes  are  played  without  the 
losing  side  missing  as  many  chances 
— all  within  Ihe  powers  of  the  same 
men  on  lucky  days— as  would  have 
turned  the  scale  in  thehr  &vour. 
Sometimes  liie  sun  blinds  a  man  at 
a  critical  moment;  or,  the  wind 
gives  a  baas  to  the  ball,  or  the  rain — 
as  twice  with  the  Gentlemen  and 
Players'  mateh  in  one  year— makes 
the  ground  bumpy  for  one  party  after 
being  true  and  even  for  the  other. 
The  long  shadows  of  evening  are  also 
puzzUng.  One  afternoon  in  an  All 
England  matoh,  we  saw  our  crafty 
friend  James  Dean  pitohing  the  baU 
exactly  at  the  shadow  of  Oupenter'a 
bead,  a  dark  and  moving  spot  upoa 
the  ground.  But  the  most  vexatious . 
thing  is  for  a  player  to  see  a  full- 
bodied  amateur  with  lots  of  many- 
coloured  Inroadcloth  standing  just 
in  the  sight  of  the  ball,  and  moving 
as  the  ball  comes.  Why,  it  is 
enough  to  blind  a  man. 

There  are  many  other  pointe  for 
fortune's  fiivours.  Many  a  skying 
ball  foils  where  the  enemy  is  not. 
Many  a  ball  meriting  a  wicket  works 
aside.  Many  a  man  receives  only  as 
the  fiftieth  ball  and  after  a  score  of 
thirty,  the  ball  that  might  have 
stopped  him  with  no  score  at  all. 

Very  much'dqpends  on  the  ground ; 
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a  gtnasy  gioimd  faToars  a  twist, 
a  hard  and  lively  giocind  &toiix8 
alow  bowling;  then  some  ground  if 
not  qnite  leyel  would  render  swift 
bowlers,  like  Mr.  Fellowes  or  Jack- 
son, abnost  impossible  to  &ce. 
However,  the  effect  of  chance  is 
chiefly  nogative.  It  sends  back  a 
Parr  or  a  Oafiyn  without  a  score ; 
but  it  is  not  on  record  that  any  man 
but  a  good  player  ever  made  a  long 
score  against  a  good  Eleven. 

That  cricket  baffles  all  calculation 
appears  remarkable  from  the  fol- 
lowing case : — 

In  1841,  Harrow  beat  Winchester 
in  one  innings:  next  day.  Win* 
Chester  beat  Eton  by  nearly  as  much ; 
of  course,  a  foriiort,  Harrow  should 
beat  Eton;  but  actually  Eton  beat 
Harrow,  and  that  in  a  mpre  hollow 
match  than  either,  for  tl^y  won  in 
one  innings  and  175  runs!  Mr. 
Bayley,  the  Eton  captam,  who  had 
done  nothing  against  Winchester, 
scored  153,  l£e  largest  school  score 
ever  made  at  Lord's,  though  Mr. 
Airey,  of  Marlborough  College,  in 
the  year  1859  made  a  better  ionings, 
scoring  loa  against  Grundy  and 
Bramptcm,  the  two  professional 
bowlers  with  the  M.  0.  C.  Eleven. 

Nothing  corroborates  this  view  of 
luck  like  a  book  of  scores.  There 
you  see  an  All  England  Eleven  out 
as  at  Hungerford  for  a  run  a  piece. 
The  eleven  B's  with  Budd  and  Beld- 
bean  wero  out  for  nine;  and  at 
Lord  Winterton's  park  in  1856 
eleven  men  were  out  with  no  score 
at  all!  though  capable  of  scoring 
100  next  inmngs.  In  the  Players' 
Match  of  one  year.  Parr  on  the  one 
side  and  Cafiyn  on  the  other  added 
but  little  to  the  score,  though 
Cafi^  hafl  scored  lao  with  16  good 
men  in  the  field,  and  Parr  scored 
130  a  week  later  on  the  Surroy 
groimd. 

Perhaps  there  has  rarely  been 
more  excitement  than  about  the 
Eton  and  Harrow  match  played  this 
year.  Last  year's  match  had  been 
left  unfinished,  just  in  that  interest- 
ing state  in  which  it  is  called  '  any- 
body's game.'  The  partisans  of  each 
side  had  a  reason  to  give  why,  had 
there  only  been  one  hour  more,  they 
must  undoubtedly  have  won.  The 
one  party  declared,  *  Our  fellows 


were  well  in,  and  the  bowling 
knodced  off— indeed,  regularly '' col- 
lared.'" The  other  party  replied, 
'  Thaf  s  all  very  well ;  but  we  had 
made  the  runs,  and  you  had  yet  to 
get  them.  A  stem  chase  is  always  a 
long  one:  the  side  thafs  m  is  too 
nervous  and  too  shaky  to  hit,  while 
the  side  that's  otU  does  all  the  better; 
and  you,  my  Mends,  had  more  than 
an  average  score  to  make  with  only 
the  tail  of  your  Eleven.' 

This  being  the  feeling  with  which 
the  last  match  was  brokoi  off, 
'Time'  being  called,  no  wonder 
that  every  mother's  son,  ay,  and 
every  mother  and  sister  too,  with  all 
the  household,  firom  the  coachman 
with  colours  on  his  whip  and  horses' 
heads  down  to  the  very  team-boys, 
who  skulked  off  to  see  Master  John 
or  Mr.  William  play — no  wonder 
they  greeted  the  day  when  the  same 
struggle  was  to  b^in  again.  The 
ladies  were  excited  h^ond  all  d^ 
scription.  In  good  truth,  they  had 
known  one  of  those  days  that  re- 
deem a  whole  year  of  insipidity,  and 
take  more  than  t^  years  to  forget 
One  lady  we  called  on  a  week  after 
last  year's  match,  and  the  effer- 
vescence of  the  day  had  not  one 
whit  subsided.  It  was  wonderful 
how  much  she  knew  about  the  game. 
80  apt  a  scholar,  and  so  learned  was 
this  lady  fair  in  all  the  chances  of 
the  game,  and,  not  least,  the  won- 
drous difference  that  the  lively 
ground  *  made  to  one  side'  (Eton), 
and  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  quite  a 
covey  of  caged  emotions  seemed  to 
have  taken  wing,  and  to  be  flutter* 
ing  in  her  breast,  as  she  impressed 
upon  me  all  the  reasons  how  and 
why '  our  side  must  have  won '  had 
they  only  fought  itfiurlyout  No- 
thing, tiieroforo,  could  take  pre- 
cedence, not  only  aa  a  &fihionable 
but  as  a  most  spirit-stirring  rounion 
of  the  great  school  match  at  Lord's. 

Arrived  on  the  ground,  the  ga- 
thering we  perceived  at  a  glance 
was  indeed  a  sight  to  see.  Three  or 
four  lines  of  carriages,  as  at  Ascot, 
were  ranged  all  round  the  field,  so 
wedged  and  locked  together  that 
certain  firiends  of  ours  had  to  leave 
their  coachman  to  await  his  turn 
and  come  home  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  and  themselves  but  too 
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hajppy  to  escape  on  foot  As  to  the 
'  ling  '—the  six  or  seyea  tboasand  of 
sizpenny  Bpectators— they  only  found 
room  for  memselyes  and  a  rent  for 
their  enthusiafim  by  encroaching  on 
the  ground  yards  beyond  the  scorer's 
seat^  where  lillywhite,  driyen  from 
his  reporter's  box  and  printing-offioei 
was  too  glad  to  beg  accommoda- 
tion too. 

The  game  was  ftill  of  interest  to 
the  last  The  Etonians  headed  in 
the  first  innings,  but  by  no  such 
number  as  one  lucky  score  might 
not  easily  rub  off:  stiUi  in  their 
second  innings  they  cut  out  work 
enough  for  i£eir  adyersaries  to  do. 
Howeyer,  though  all  went  swim- 
mingly for  Eton  just  at  first,  a  time 
there  was  when  no  friend  of  Eton 
felt  safe  or  sure  that  Harrow  would 
not  win.  The  Eton  bowling  was 
the  stronger,  it  is  true ;  still  no 
young  bowler  can  oyer  last  when 
once  met  by  an  obstinate  and  a 
steady  resistance. 

'  While  Maitland  was  hitting,  and 
fast  running  up  his  score  of  seyenly 
and  more ' — it  is  stiU  a  lady  who  is 
speaking—'  and  while  Grimston  was 
like  a  fixture,  so  waiy  and  steady 
as  to  be  proyoking  quite,  the  le^ 
ters  of  the  telegraph  kept  running 
up — ^with  an  agonizing  cheer  fJl 
round  the  ground  for  Harrow  at 
each  new  figure  that  appeared,  I 
felt  at  length  almost  feyered  with 
excitement  too  great  to  last,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  one  d^ening 
shout,  and  Maitlan^,  amidst  yo- 
ciferous  cheering  from  the  Payilion, 
walked  away,  i£e  last  hope  of  the 
Harroyiaus  gone,  both  caught  and 
bowled  by  £e  Etonian  bowler,  Mr. 
Teape.' 

.  As  to  our  company,  there  was 
scarcely  a  noble  family  in  England 
that  had  not  a  representatiye  at 
ZiOrd's  on  that  exciting  day. 

And  was  this  the  public  feeling 
and  so  great  the  interest  that  a  head 
master  of  Eton  once  yentored  to  set 
at  naught?  Tes.  For  one  season 
'  the  powers  that  be '  at  Eton  uttered 
an  interdict  against  the  annual 
match.  No  doubt  there  either  was, 
or  seemed  to  be,  a  reason.  Some 
said  that  Etonians  from  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  had  been  Imown  on  the 
eyenings  of  the  match  to  initiate  the 


boys  into  'life  in  London.'  Some 
said,  more  probable  by  feu:,  that  the 
two  Eleyens  yied  with  each  other  in 
the  feats  of  sumptuous  hospitalily  at 
some  first-rate  Westnond  hotel  It 
was  therefore  proposed  that  a 
friendly  game  might  be  played  at 
Eton,  as  answering  the  same  pur- 
pcNse  as  the  amiual  match  at  Lord's. 
But  little  did  that  sage  suggaarfcor 
know  of  all  the  many  hopes  and 
hearts  that  hung  upon  the  riyaby 
of  the  one  ^reat  day  at  Lord's, 
when  each  rising  cricketer  made 
his  debut  before  the  first  cogno- 
scenti and  judges  of  the  land,  c^nly 
speculating  on  the  help  that  the 
Oxford  or  the  Cambrioge  Eleyen, 
and  perhaps  the  M.  0.  0.,  when 
college  days  were  past,  would  de- 
riye  from  this  or  that  most  pro- 
mising young  player.  Little,  too, 
did  the  recusant  preceptor  know 
what  disappointment  he  would  cause 
with  old  as  well  as  young;  how 
that  day  at  Lord's  was  like  a  Pan- 
hellenic  festiy  al  and  games  of  old ;  a 
general  gathering  for  all  who  owned 
Etona  as  the  common  spring  of 
many  a  genial  feeling,  the  nurse  of 
many  a  noble  sentiment.  Still  less 
did  he  reflect  how  that  day  at  Lord's 
eyen  old  and  tottering  yeterans  in 
heart  at  least  are  playing  too—each 
jogs  the  other's  memory  of  sudi  a 
catch  or  such  a  wicket  that  sayed 
the  game  in  the  good  days  of  old : 
how,  mente  animaque,  *  they  fight  all 
their  battles  o'er  again,'  and  cannot 
pick  up  a  stray  bidl  but  they  send 
it  back  with  a  knowing  jerk,  not  too 
wise  to  be  ambitious  of  showing  the 
boys  that  time  was  when  tiiey  could 
do  a  little  too. 

At  length,  howeyer,  a  strong  re- 
presentation preyailed  at  head  quar^ 
ters,  and  the  great  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  hundreds  was  led  to  per- 
ceiye  that  other  measures  were  due 
to  the  'old  boys'  if  not  the  young; 
and  the  annual  contest  was  re- 
established^ while  the  hearts  of 
thousands  beat  in  sympa&y,  and 
perhaps  glowed  with  some  not  yet 
extinguished  sparks  of  that  youthful 
ardour  which  once  had  marked 
themselyes  first  and  foremost,  years 
gone  by,  on  that  yery  identical  naid- 
fought  field. 
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PLOEAli  NOTES  AND  NOVELTIES. 

'The  wind-flower  and  the  yiolet,  they  periahed  long  ago* 
And  the  brier-roe^  and  the  orchis  died  amid  4he  •ommer  fj^ci^p 
But  on  the  hill  the  golden  rod,  and  the  after  in  the  wood. 
And  the  yellow  sunflower  by  Uie  brook  in  aatanm  beanty  stood* 
Till  fell  the  frost  from  the  clear  cold  beaTen  as  faUs  the  pUigue  on  men, 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone,  from  upland,  glade,  and  glen.* 

BrtJlNT. 


1  INTEND  to  make  of  this  a  tho* 
roughly  practical  indoor  gar- 
dening paper ;  for  I  think  that  the 
time  when  people  care  most  of  all 
for  having  flowers  in-doors  is  jnst 
when  the  want  of  them  begins  to  be 
felt  withontw 

For  my  own  part,  at  least,  I  must 
oonfess  that  from  October  to  Easter 
I  have  three  times  as  many  flowers 
as  in  all  the  other  months  of  tiiie 
year  together.  One  has  so  mnch 
pride  in  each  new  bad  that  opens, 
and  a  winter's  drawing-room  fiul  of 
the  scent  of  flowers  is  ten  times  the 
pleasanter  from  the  contrast  that  it 
makes  to  the  chilly  gloom  that 
leigns  over  all  without. 

But  if  we  intend  to  shine  in  the 
antomn  and  winter  months  on  the 
strength  of  onr  indoor  gardens,  we 
must  not  forget  to  prepare  for  them 
in  due  time.  It  is  not  yet  gene- 
rally known  1^  lady  gardeners  how 
extremely  easily  flowers  are  to  be  had 
in  winter.  My  first  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  forcing  without  frames, 
as  well  as  into  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  cheapest  and  conmionest 
flowers  when  well  arranged,  was  in 
the  tiny  drawing-room  some  years 
ago  inhabited  by  a  friend  of  mine 
wno  had  spent  mdf  her  life  abroad. 
It  was  to  me  quite  marvellous  how 
redolent  of  fresh  flowers  that  sunny 
room  always  was,  without  even  in- 
volving more  expense  than  now  and 
then  a  few  shillmge.  There  was  a 
sort  of  atmosphere  that  seemed  the 
perfection  of  summer  fragrance,  and 
that  gave  to  the  little  room  a  most 
bright  and  delicate  charm. 

Many  a  day  I  admired — ^and  not  a 
little  I  envied — such  a  display  of 
flowers,  but  how  they  were  obtained 
was  to  me  quite  a  mystery.  Some 
Lilies  of  the  vfdley,  some  dishes  of 
spring  flowers,  and  some  deliciously- 
scented  Tulips  made  me,  however, 
resolve  some  day  to  do  as  much ;  and 


I  must  now  assure  those  who  may 
determine  to  try  any  of  these  expe<^ 
riments  that  I  shall  record  here  no^ 
thing  tiiat  I  have  not  done  success* 
folly  without  any  fedlities  further 
tiian  I  mention. 

Would  not  anybody  and  every- 
body like  to  have  in  winter  hanging 
baskets  filled  with  radiant  flowers, 
and  table  ornaments  of  living  and 
growing  beauty? 

Delicious  as  Hyacinths  are  m^ 
their  stately  columns  of  closely- 
gathered  flowers,  and  with  thdr 
sweet  pecfrime,  there  is  something 
somewhat  stiff  in  them  as  they  stand 
in  their  fbrmal  lines,  growing  in 
tall  glasses  which  add  to  tiieir  height 
and  narrowness. 

The  charm  of  charm  for  Hya- 
cinths is  when  they  fonn  a  pyramid 
or  group,  leaving  the  stiff  appear- 
ance, and  ccndesoending  at  &st  to 
borrow  the  grace  of  tne  bending 
flowers,  the  lovely  little  sprays  ii 
lightiy-hung  flower  bells,  the  droop- 
ing heads  of  the  '  pearls  of  spring,' 
and  the  little  daizzling  BhaebeUs 
mingling  with  their  beauty. 

I  have  certainly  tried  a  great 
many  ways  of  cultivating  spring 
flowers,  and  of  all  these  ways  I  am 
sure  that  tiie  most  sucoessfril  plan 
is  the  very  simple  one  which  I  am 
about  to  deecribe. 

Some  years  ago  a  Ijondon  seeds- 
man announced  in  his  'bulb  list' 
some  three  or  four  varieties  of  '  mi- 
niature Hyacinths,'  which  afterwards 
were  offned  to  children's  notice 
specially,  with  wonderful  names 
attached,  merely  as  a  sort  of  toy. 
Happening  to  have  some  of  thesa 
flowers  sent  me  amongst  cut  flowers, 
they  struck  me  as  affording  a  most- 
precious  means  of  furnishing  winter 
nosegays,  and  the  next  year,  for  an* 
experiment,  I  planted  a  few  in  soup 
plates. 

My  astcmishment  at  the  resnltr 
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wM  Q&fy  egnalled  by  mj  delight 
The  loyely  white  and  roee  flowers 
grew  up  in  most  perfect  symmetty 
and  beauty :  I  thought  that  probi^ 
bly  they  would  haye  been  tall  and 
tiun.  All  sorts  of  nnkind  things,  I 
haye  been  told,  were  said  by  some 
of  the  gardeners,  and  by  oonntiy 
seedsmen  who  had  neyer  apparently 
0Ben  them,  of  these  'small  refose 
bnlbs.'  But  certainly,  for  my  own 
part,  I  was  most  happily  assured 
that  where  trnaU  but  perfect  flowers 
were  wanted,  these  might  claim 
yeiy  fidrly  to  be  real  gems  in  mi- 
niature. These  loyely  Uttle  Hya- 
cinths grow  from  four  to  six  inches 
high.  They  are  eztrmiely  cheap, 
bemg  sold  by  the  dozen,  and  some 
Mnds  yery  often  put  up  more  than 
one  flower  stem  each.  There  is 
^urticularly  a  kind  called  the  White 
Bomftn  Hyacinth,  which  is  said  to  be 
eyen  more  abundant  than  others  in 
its  flowering.  This  kind,  howeyer, 
has  not  yet  been  grown  by  me,  so 
I  only  mention  it  as  one  that  I  am 
planting,  and  think  yery  promising. 
Its  bulbs  are  to  be  obtained  earlier 
than  the  other  kinds,  and  it  Is  there- 
fore likely  to  be  sooner  in  flower. 

There  are  four  kinds  besides  this 
which  I  plant  each  year  regularly, 
as  soon  as  they  are  procurable. 
These  include  only  a  darinshnstriped 
red,  a  pale  pretty  pink,  a  beautiful 
reflexed  white,  aind  another  pure, 
bellHshaped  white.  The  names  of 
these  Hyadnths  seem  to  me  ex- 
tremely arbitrary ;  but  at  the  shop 
I  mentioned  (Hooper's  in  CJoyent 
Garden),  these  are  all  well  known, 
and  can  be  got  in  groups  for  planir 
ing,  like  those  which  I  buy  each  year, 
and  haye  proyed  to  answer. 

There  are  also  one  or  two  yery 
pretty  blue  kinds ;  and  other  seeds- 
men haye  a  few  more  yarieties, 
though,  with  the  exception  of  some 
of  an  exquisite  pale  roee  colour, 
sold  at  a  shop  in  Emg  Street,  Go- 
yent  Qarden,  I  haye  not  seen  any 
that  improye  on  these. 

My  ntyoarite  way  of  growing' 
them  is  in  large  chma  dishes  —  a 
sort  of  old-fsushioned  cake  basket  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  generally,  with 
a  group  of  about  fiye  Hyacinths 
clustered  in  the  centre,  and  with  the 
beautiftd  sky-blue  Scillas  peeping  up 


amongst  them,  in  their  turn  sur- 
rounded by  the  exquisite  little  Snow- 
drops. The  Sdllfus  begin  extremely 
early  to  show  dots  of  theur  bright, 
clear  colour*  peeping  through  the 
green,  closely-folded  leayes.  And 
this  is  a  charm  which  is  eyer  recom- 
mejndng ;  for  as  each  fra^e  stalk 
with  its  pale  flowers  Aides,  it  needs 
but  to  be  carefully  cut  dSt  and  a 
new  set  of  flower  buds  immediately 
rise  to  replace  it. 

The  Scillas,  according  to  xny  ex- 
perience of  the  last  several  winters, 
will  begin  to  be  pretty  objects  early 
in  December,  and  will  continue 
flowering  with  undiminished  energy 
till  long  after  all  their  compeers 
haye  Aided  away  entirely.  They 
will  eyen  bear  transplanting  fre- 
quently to  new  places.  The  price 
of  these  is  extremely  moderate; 
about  dghtrenpence  a  dozen. 
Another  delightful  winter  flower  is 
the  red  Van  Thol  Tulip.  Its  most 
delicate  and  peculiar  fragrance  is 
perhaps  the  more  delightful  because 
we  don't,  as  a  rule,  expect  such  a 
scent  in  Tulips.  These  little  low 
flowers,  nestlinig  in  a  thick  bed  of 
moss,  look  marvellously  loyely, 
gleaming  out  like  gems;  and  there 
is  a  great  charm  in  their  constant 
ohangefcilness  as  they  open  and 
dose  again  with  the  yarying 
warmth  and  sunhghi  One  of  the 
prettiest  adaptations  of  these  little 
flowers  is  seen  when  they  are  placed 
amongst  white  and  purple  Cro- 
cuses. The  cup-shaped  flowers  suit 
yery  well  together;  and  if  well  ar- 
ranged, some  Tulips  being  placed 
in  the  yery  centre,  and  .  two  or 
three  again  dropped  carelessly 
round  the  sides,  the  bouquet  that  is 
formed  'bj  them  beccnnes  yery 
pretty.  The  pink  and  white  Van 
Thol  is  a  still  more  delicate  flower. 
It  looks  like  a  dainty  lady  arrayed  in 
white  and  rose— its  graceftd  shin- 
ing petals  haye  such  a  slender  form, 
and  the  exquisite  cup  is  tinged  with, 
such  a  transparent  colour.  Tae'e 
lovely  flowers,  howeyer,  hayj  iiot 
any  scent 

The  yery  gayest  and  most  ya- 
luable  flowers  (k  the  Tulip  tribe  for 
all  decorative  purposes  are  perhajn 
the  beautifal  Bex  and  Imperator 
Bubrorum.    Thoy  haye  certainly  a 
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glowing  depth  of  lively,  fieiy  red 
that  lights  np  any  tameness  with  the 
most  brilliant  colour.  Looking  at 
these  flowers  amongst  a  group  of 
tamer  ones,  I  always  am  reminded 
of  the  yennilion  seal  'fired  off'  by 
Tnmer  on  the  Academy  wi^ls. 

The  bnlbs  that  I  have  mentioned 
are  to  be  grown  with  perfect  ease.  A 
first  essay  in  their  cultnre  ought  to 
be  as  successful  as  a  fourth  or  fifth. 
The  details  as  to  growing  them,  in 
their  most  extreme  minuteness,  I 
now  proceed  to  mention. 

Firat  as  regards  the  time  of  plant- 
ing. It  is  in  all  cases  well  to  haye 
the  roots  planted  as  early  as  can 
be  arranged.  Even  supposing  that 
they  were  kept  purpoedy  quite  dry, 
it  would  be  better  to  have  them 
kept  in  sand  rather  than  in  mere 
bags.  Some  things,  too,  such  as 
tulips,  are  exceedingly  uncertain. 
I  have  known  one  in  a  dozen,  per- 
haps, begin  to  grow  well,  whHe  all 
the  others  gave  not  a  sign  of  root- 
in^s  It  is  thus,  of  course,  a  great 
object  to  put  all  we  have  in  tempo- 
rarily together,  so  that  in  arranging 
particular  groups  we  may  select 
those  bulbs  especially  whose  roots 
have  beg^  to  grow.  Once  started, 
their  growth  is  generally  pretty  even. 

The  bulbs,  when  first  obtained, 
should  be  arranged  in  groups;  or, 
in  the  case  of  Tuii]^,  if  preferred,  in 
mere  lots,  like  a  miniature  root  nur- 
sery. The  Hyacinths  and  Snow- 
drops as  well  as  the  Crocuses  ought 
not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  tnmsplanted  pur- 
posely. Should  it  become  requisite, 
any  one  of  them  will  submit  to  it ; 
but  they  certainly  do  hx  best  when 
they  grow  from  tiie  first  in  their 
own  proper  groups — four  or  five 
Hyacmths,  surrounded  and  mixed 
with  Scillas  and  fringed  with  a 
mixed  border  of  Snow£ops  and  of 
Scillas.  The  bulbs  may  oe  set  as 
close  as  they  will  padk  together; 
but  a  little  more  space  is  certainly 
an  advantage.    In  a  12-inch  glass 

'ill  -pan,  seven  Hyacinths,  a  dozen 
bCiUu'),  and  a  heajp  of  Snowdrops, 
make  a  most  exquisite  centre  for  a 
flower-table ;  and  by  tiie  mere  care 
of  putting  a  bell  glass  over  them 
duimg  the  night,  or  when  rooms 
are  extremely  heated,  they  can  be 
long  preserved  in  flower. 


There  is  also  a  sort  of  imitation 
rustic  work  that  is  really  very 
pretty,  and  particularly  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  this  kind  of  things. 
The  large  fern  pans,  for  instance,  of 
a  rough  woody-looking  matenal, 
and  the  TifttigiTig  baskets  of  inter- 
laced pine  branches  are  extremely 
nice  for  this  purpose,  and  reason- 
able in  price.  There  is  also  a 
flower-pot  of  the  same  description 
(of  the  Staffordshire  ware),  sold  at 
the  same  nlaoe  as  the  bulbs  that 
would  be  charming  for  a  Cyclamen, 
or  for  a  group  of  Hyacinths.  It  has 
an  arrangement  like  a  &lse  floor 
for  draining,  and  is  an  unobjection- 
able imitation  of  a  piece  of  the 
root  of  a  tree.  In  potting  things 
in  these  kinds  of  pots  or  pans,  a 
deep  layer  of  well-washed  oits  of 
charcoal  may  be  given,  and  covered 
with  moss,  before  the  mould  or  sand 
is  added.  The  wide,  shallow  fern- 
pans  are  perhaps  of  all  things  the 
best  for  oulb  growing.  But  all 
things  of  glass  and  china  have  also 
a  great  deal  of  handiness,  as  they 
are  all  ready  when  we  are  in  any 
difficulty.  I/ast  winter,  for  in- 
stance, I  had  the  most  beautiftd  pie- 
dish  possible!  Some  Snowdrops 
were  sturted  in  one,  and  when  we 
came  to  move  them  they  had  grown 
so  fixed  that  we  could  not  meddle 
with  them,  and  a  very  lovely  knot 
they  made  of  little  fair  white  beUs 
handng  on  their  green  stalks.  We 
filled  up  the  dish  with  moss,  and  it 
was  qmte  a  gem,  set  in  a  wreath  of 
green. 

The  Snowdroi>s  thrive  best  in 
plain  pure  silver  sand,  kept  a  litUe 
moist,  and  always  close  to  the  light 
after  they  once  have  rooted.  The 
bulbs  of  these  may,  or  may  not,  be 
covered. 

The  Hyacinths  and  Scillas,  as  a 
rule,  do  best  slighUy  covered,  the 
lower  part  of  the  bulb  embedded, 
I)erhaps,  half  an  inch,  and  when 
tiiey  nave  &irly  rooted  we  may  fill 
up  as  much  as  suits  us,  so  as  to 
form  a  bed  on  which  green  living 
moss  may  grew. 

The  degree  of  moisture  required 
varies  wi£  the  plants'  growth.  Tar 
the  first  week  or  two  the  verr 
slightest  damp  in  the  sand  on  which 
the  roots  just  stand  suffices;  after 
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this  the  Band  should  be  kept  moist, 
and  when  the  flowers  appear  it 
shonld  be  always  soaked. 

I  neyer  knew  any  flowers  less 
liable  to  fejlnre  than  these  are  when 
tiins  managed.  Amongst  many 
dozen  dishnils  I  do  not  recollect 
having  ever  a  single  disappointment 
Of  course  some  one  root  may  &il 
and  have  to  be  thrown  away,  bnt 
the  dishes  go  on  and  look  as  gay 
without  it. 

These  things  shonld  be  always 
kept  perfectly  in  the  dark  for  thiibe 
weeks  or  more,  till  they  seem  rooted 
thoroughly,  and  then  they  may  be 
placed  in  windows  as  near  to  the 
glass  as  possible.  If  by  any  chance 
frost  should  get  in  to  tiiem,  it  must 
be  well  remembered  to  thaw  them 
by  cold  water,  or  by  placing  them 
immediately  in  a  cool  north  aspect, 
because  if  the  morning  sun  shines 
on  them  befoie  they  have  been 
thawed,  the  efiect  is  always  as  if 
they  had  been  singed. 

The  taller  Hyacinths  sometimes 
are  troublesome  as  to  height,  but 
these  smaller  kinds  haye  neyer  given 
me  any  trouble;  and  the  pretty 
Sdllas  amongst  them  make  the  plates 
really  interesting  from  the  very  first 
week  or  two  after  th^  are  brought 
into  the  window. 

Soup  plates,  milk  pans,  saucers, 
chma  hanging-baskete  lined  with 
tin,  and  large  trays  fitting  windows, 
everything  and  anything  seems  to 
be  impressible;  only  in  all  these 
things  it  will  be  found  essential  that 
the  top  of  tiie  bulbs  should  be  rather 
above  l^e  edge. 

Crocuses  are  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  bulbs  to  grow;  people  al- 
ways complain  of  their  growmg  up 
so  long.  This  can  be  attributed 
only  to  want  of  hght,  or  to  killing 
with  kindness  and  giving  too  much 
heat  The  perfectly  pure  white 
Crocuses,  with.the  large  purple  kind, 
and  the  pretty  little  early  Scottish 
sort,  are  about  the  nicest;  and  when 
these  are  mixed  with  crimson  Tulips, 
the  saucers  and  the  soup  plates 
which  contain  them  look  really  oeau- 
tifal.  The  Tulips  may  be  started  in 
their  own  separate  pans,  and  then  be 
grouped  with  Crocuses,  for  flowering, 
whicn  will  bring  them  out  together. 
These  things  require  mudi  shorter 


time  in  the  dark;  and  when  once 
they  are  well  rooted  should  bo 
brought  to  the  light  and  kept  tho- 
roughly well  watted.  It  is  raiJier 
a  tnumph  to  grow  these  quite  suc- 
cessfiilly;  though  really  it  is  not 
difficult,  and  they  are  very  pretty 
and  last  a  long  time  out 

Dishes  and  baskets  filled  with  green 
moss  and  planted  with  red  hilips 
are  again  dehghtful  both  in  scent 
and  appearance.  It  is  not  a  bad 
plan  to  have  wicker  baskets  vaiv 
mshed  with  brown  vamish  in  whidh 
a  succession  of  spring  flowers  may 
hang  all  the  winter.  A  charming 
fashion  is  a  largeish  basket  with  a 
good-sized  Evergreen  or  Fern  for  the 
centre  plant,  grouped  all  round  with 
the  gay  flowers  just  named.  A 
pot  sunk  in  the  midst  of  a  large  tin 
tray  produces  this  effect,  or  a  ring 
of  zinc  ftdl  of  little  flowers  is  very 
often  used  and  put  into  the  basket 
over  the  central  plant,  which  it 
then  enwreaths,  while  moss  is  added 
to  iill  up  any  vacant  space.  Even 
before  the  bulbs  lare  out,  these  bas- 
kets may  look  pretty. 

We  can  always  find  some  pretty 
Fern  to  place  in  them,  and  Ccumpa- 
nulas  and  wild  Bindweeds,  Prim- 
roses or  Cyclamens,  mix  charmingly 
with  their  leaves.  Drooping  plants, 
besides,  of  Lobelia  speciosa  are 
perfect  little  gems  for  autumn  fern- 
filled  baskets;  and  these  may  be 
mingled  beautiftdly  with  the  long 
pink  streamers,  and  the  Sedum 
Sieboldie,  which  grows,  and  grows, 
and  grows,  till  we  are  disposed  to 
laugh  at  its  persevering  and  spread- 
ing vigour.  I  have  thrown  away 
broken  leaves  and  been  absolutely 
provoked  to  find  a  short  time  after, 
that  they  had  formed  into  new  plants 
to  pot! 

The  moss  which  perhaps  does 
beet  for  surrounding  this  sort  of 
thing  is  the  pretty  and  easily-grown 
Lycopodium  denticulatum,  or  some 
of  the  English  Hypnums.  These 
root  about  very  well  in  the  sand  or 
dry  moss  or  fibre  contained  in  hang- 
ing baskets,  or  in  the  moist  sand 
which  fills  dishes,  and  plates,  and 
saucers. 

The  moss  requires  only  to  be 
planted  here  and  there  on  the  sur- 
hce  as  soon  as  the  baskets  and 
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didias  axe  bioiight  into  the  light ; 
aod  ifaa  moiekm  which  is  main* 
tuned  for  the  plants  and  hnlha  la 
also  snitable  to  its  growth. 

The  beautiftil  litUa  Cyclamen  Per* 
aicum  is  another  of  winter's  onur 
ments,  which  few  of  the  aommer 
flowers  can  sorpaas  in  ^pncefohieaa : 
its  waixen  petala,  stamed  with  a 
purple  spot,  aeem  hoyering  like  in-^ 
sects  oTor  the  dark*green  leaves.  A 
baaket  of  moss  and  Cyclamens  is 
ooite  a  fBory  ornament.  These  little 
nowecs,  too,  blossom  for  months 
together.  I  had  one  last  year  in 
beauty  from  the  first  of  Noyember 
till  April;  and  all  the  care  that  it 
rcKiuired  was  a  daily  watering  with 
slightly  tepid  water  in  a  lights  airy 
place. 

The  roots  of  these  plants  diould 
not  be  eoyeied  wii^  earth,  but  laid 
on  the  top  of  a  well-drained  pot  of 
soil,  a  quantity  of  finely  broken 
potsherds  being  put  in  first,  oovered 


with  dry  znoss  ^d  then  filled  up 

pressed 
gently  on  the  top,  should  iifaen  be 


with  mould.     The   root, 


slightly  ridged  round  with  a  little 
sou,  and  the  pots  should  afterwards 
be  kept  in  a  cool  light  place, 
lilies  of  the  yall^,  too-^those  ex- 
quisite little  scented  '  Lilies  of  the 
May/  as  Norwegian  peasants  call 
them--aie  amongst  the  most  ea^ 
flowers  to  grow,  and  on  which  to 
practise  forcing:  and  where  is  the 
hidy  gardener  who  will  not  be  en- 
chanted when  success  appears  in  the 
fonn  of  pearly  bells,  and  of  a  perfect 
bouquet  that  has  grown  ready  made  ? 
I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  I 
never  yet  have  seen  a  perfectly  satis- 
fectory  arrangement  of  lilies  or  of 
Snowdrops  mixed  with  other  flowers. 
They  are  each  so  verv  perfect  in 
their  own  white  gracemlness,  that 
even  Uue  flowers  mixed  with  them 
seem  to  be  quite  intrusive.  A  pot 
full  of  the  Lihes,  however,  has  firam 
ten  to  fourteen  blossoms,  and  the 
wide-folded  leaves  are  pjeaomt  them-^ 
selves  as  flowers.  The  last  two 
or  three  winters  I  have  regularly 
forced  these  lilies.  In  doing  thii^  a 
great  deal  depends  on  due  prepara- 
tion, securing  early  pottmg  and 
plump  well-choeen  roots.  Those 
bought  in  November  or  December 
may  at  oooe  be  put  into  •  place  to 


prepare  for  forcing.  I  have  myaelf 
a  sort  of  heated  plant-case,  with 
half  of  the  plant-box  lined  with  a 
adoo  hot-water  case.  I^y  hardier 
plants,  or  tboae  first  brought  in  for 
forcing,  are  placed  at  the  end  not 
heated;  but  m  about  a  week  I  ad^ 
vance  the  pots  of  lilies  to  tht 
warmest  comer,  and  begin  to  water 
reg^ularly.  It  is  about  five  weeka 
from  the  tune  they  first  omne  in 
before  they  are  in  blossom.  Aa  soon 
as  they  are  out  enough  to  look 
piettyi  I  replace  the  pot  at  the 
cooler  end  tfaiat  the  flowers  may  last 
the  longer ;  and  it  is  abeolutelv  weeks 
before  they  begin  to  fede,  while  the 
beautifril  leaves  continue  long  after 
the  flowers  are  gone.  Each  flower 
should  be  cut  off  as  it  begins  tp 
ikde,  and  the  leaves  should  ultir 
mately  be  allowed  to  die  off  mdually 
in  some  retired  comer,  xhe  same 
pote  will  flower  year  after  year  with 
mcreasong  strength,  though  I  hardly 
know  if  it  would  be  safe  to  force 
them  frequentiy.  If  the  soil  is  re- 
freshed ify  the  addition  of  leaf 
mould,  in  which  these  wood  plants 
delight,  I  think  they  would,  how- 
ever, generally,  be  skong  enough  to 
bear  it;  and  in  tiiiscase  would  get 
a  habit,  as  vines  do,  of  buddmg 
early,  changing  their  natural  season 
for  flowering.  In  most  things  of 
this  kind,  the  great  aim  in  gardening 
is  to  find  out,  the  idiosynoracy  of 
each  particular  plant  by  experimente 
as  to  the  sort  of  line  that  suite  each. 
It  is  only  by  thus  trying,  that  people 
can  acquire  the  sort  of  perscxial 
knowledge  that  makes  the  care  of 
plante  so  interesting  an  occupation. 
Genius  is  not  required— one  abso- 
lutely blunders  on  to  the  right  path. 
All  that  one  need  have  is  sense  to 
see  the  particular  peg  on  which  a 
success  nas  hung  itself — and  to 
make  a  note  of  tiie  fiict  for  futoxe 
guidance! 

The  appliances  for  all  these  things 
are  aa  common  and  cheap  as  pos- 
sible, and  such  as  are  attainable  in 
any  part  of  Bngland  without  the 
slightest  difOculty.  I  hear  of  such 
dishes  being  grown  successfully 
from  Newcastle  to  Torquay;  and 
though  it  may  be  difficult  to  get 
things  at  country  shops^  ajll  the 
tmlbs  I  oaflntion  can  be  aent  down 
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fitxaight  from  London  without  the 
slightest  iz^ury  —  while  crockery 
plates  4U]d  milk  pans,  a  &w  wicki^ 
cNisketB  and  a  little  moss  are  oeaicely 
hard  to  meet  with  in  the  mast  roial 
district. 

The  resollB  aie  so  completely  and 
pinaifngly  oat  of  all  |>roportion  to 
WB  little  trouble  that  is  required — 
a  few  common  flowers  seem  to  hare 
no  right  to  look  so  distinguished — 
though  it  is  quite  astonishing  what 
cazefiil  attendance  does  for  them,  and 
how  fiur  and  delicate  the  sheltered 
floweis  appear  in  comparison  with 
their  sisters,  exposed  to  the  storms 
of  winter. 

As  these  papers  profeas  to  be  on 
Floral  Novelties  (though  this  one 
hitherto  has  not  precisely  been  so),  I 
should  certainly  nil  in  my  duty  ter- 
ribly if  I  did  not  mention  a  flower 
not  yet  attainable,  but  which  some 
&7ouied  few  may  have  penetrated 
the  crowd  to  view,  at  the  summer 
flower  shows,  and  which  more  will, 
I  hope,  have  a  chance  of  seeing  next 
month,  as  doubtless  Mr.  Yeitch  will 
send  his  magnificent  hly,  if  it  be 
stUl  in  blossom,  to  the  final  show. 
The  Ulium  auratum  is  the  ^pand 
new  flower  of  the  day.'  It  is  an 
immense,  pale,  orb-like  flower,  so 
very  luminous  tiiat  light  seems  aJmost 
to  beam  from  it  The  pale  rays  of 
bright  gold  that  shine  through  every 

eial  form  an  actual  star,  softened 
the  clear  white  petals  which  form 
a  shining  halo  round  it  One  cannot 
look  on  the  flower  without  remem- 
bering Longfellow's  expression  as  to 
the  stus  being  the  forget-me-nots 
of  the  angels,  and  wondering  if  such 
flowers  are  on  their  part  the  stars  of 
earth.  These  flowers  will  be,  we  may 
hope,  some  day  as  conunon  in  our 
gardens  as  the  old  great  white  Lilies. 
Like  the  Peonies  and  Wistarias,  and 
the  common  China  roses,  they  will 
multiply  and  spread  on  till  even  our 
cottage  gardens  will  one  day  possess 
them.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  see, 
when  a  new  flower  is  found,  the 
great  delight  that  all  thorough- 
going floriste  foel,  if  it  is  a  haray 
one,  and  likely  to  become  common. 
It  seems  to  be  then  brought  for- 
ward witii  absolute  exultati^,  as  if 
ite  finders, folt  the  pleasure  that  it 
win  afford  to  such  succeeding  thou- 


sands, of  those  who  will  grow  it, 
and  delight  in  itEi  glorious  blossoms. 
I  don't  often  use  the  word  glorious 
in  writing  of  a  flower ;  but  this  is 
one  that  permits,  and  even  demands, 
an  exception.  To  me  it  seems  the 
most  beautiful  lily  that  I  ever  saw^; 
and  it  has,  besides,  all  the  fragrance 
that,  were  it  insignificant,  would 
make  its  claim  to  oeing  cherished. 
The  plants  are  as  hardy  as  the  com- 
mon Japan  lilies;  and  the  flowers 
have  measured  already  eight  inches 
across.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  these  'golden  lilies'  do  laruly 
'  shine  in  beauly.' 

The  only  other  well-established 
novelty  of  which  I  have  for  some 
time  been  lying  in  wait  to  write  the 
moment  it  was  in  j;ood  train  for 
becoming  popular,  is  the  heated 
plant-case,  wliich  has  for  some 
months  attracted  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest at  the  London  flower  shows, 
and  which  greatly  tends  to  enlarge 
the  idea  of  what  flowers  will  do 
indoors  even  in  a  London  atmo- 
sphere. 

These  cases  may  oertajnly  claim 
very  justly  to  make  the  work  of 
gardening  ea^;  and  during  the 
winters  that  I  have  had  them  in 
use  they  have  been  almost  always 
very  gay  with  flowers.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  for  warming  these  cases 
obviates  all  the  difficulties  which 
fem-^wers  know  so  well,  as  to  the 
damping  off  and  mildewing  of  the 
plants ;  and  from  the  ease  wiui  which 
they  are  at  once  heated  (by  fllling  a 
small  reservoir  with  hot  water  daily), 
they  enable  us  to  grow  quantities  oi 
stove  plants  in  drawing-rooms,  as 
well  as  to  force  the  hazdier  flowers 
readily,  a  work  that  is  certainly  of 
the  very  pleasantest. 

The  warmth  required  for  the  more 
tender  planto  and  for  forcing  does 
not  hinder  the  growth  and  duration 
of  hardier  plants  as  welL  The 
forcing  and  heating  are  nuutu^ged  en- 
tirely at  the  roots,  and  one  end  of 
each  case  is  purposely  left  unwarmed. 
In  this  part  I  have  had  the  same 
white  Camellia  perfectly  unspotted 
for  more  than  flve  weeks  together, 
while  at  the  other  end  the  tenderest 
stove  planto  flourished. 

There  is  a  great  and  especial 
charm,  too,  in  the  peculiar  bloom 
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and  sparkle  that  the  flowers  retain; 
the  sneltered  atmosphere  and  the 
frequent  dew-bath  causing  them  to 
wear  often  for  days  and  weeks  that 
sort  of  dewy  bloom  which  generally 
we  see  on  them  only  when  just  un- 
folding; and  yet  by  merely  opening 
one  side  of  the  case  we  can  throw 
into  our  rooms  eM  the  delicious 
scent  of  the  still  sheltered  and  still 
protected  plants.  It  is  in  these 
cases  that  I  force  my  Lilies,  and  in 
them  it  is  that  I  boast  of  winter 
roses.  The  general  idea  is  strong, 
that  only  foliage  plants  thrive  well 
in  such  confinement;  but  this  is  to 
me  a  mystery,  as  I  quite  believe  the 
flowering  plants  when  tried,  to  be 
the  most  easily  grown.*  The  cases 
are  made  to  fill  different  sized 
windows;  the  general  principle 
being,  of  course,  observed  in  all. 
And  when  they  are  filled  with 
creepers  twining  naturally  and  grace- 
fiilly  with  their  own  inimitable 
twistings,  and  bends,  and  wreaths, 
and  with  some  spreading  foliage 
waving  in  the  centre,  with  sufficient 
shade  in  the  way  of  dark-green 
foliage  (not  to  shade  tiie  plants,  but 
to  cause  light  and  shade  in  group- 
ing), while  gay  and  blooming  flowers 
are  making  an  undergrowth  or 
bending  amidst  the  leaves,  the 
beauty  of  such  a  group  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is,  but  perhaps  the  large  glass 
cases  give  an  idea  of  completeness 
to  the  little  group  in  itself  beyond 
what  is  felt  when  in  a  large  conser- 
vatory we  see  things  in  detail  in- 
stead of  in  one  group. 

The  plant-case,  however,  with  its 
contents,  is  a  group,  and,  as  such, 
can  benefit  by  good  taste  in  group- 
ing, and  by  the  power  the  arranger 
has  of  bringing  the  strong  points 
forward.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
still  so  small  a  group  that  each 
separate  item  is  valuable . 

The  small-leaved  Passion-flower, 
Gissus,  Gardenia,  Lobelia,  Gamelia, 
Myrtle,  Verbena,  Azidia,  Gloxinia, 
Achimines,  Lilies  of  all  kinds— Ferns, 
mosses,  are  amongst  the  things  that 
thrive  here  delightfdlly— the  'beau- 

*  These  patent  plant-cases  can,  I  believe, 
always  now  be  seen,  filled  with  suitable 
plants,  at  Mr.  Yeitch's  Nursery  in  King's 
Koad,  S.\V.  * 


tiftd  leaved'  Maranta  is  a  good 
centre-piece,  and  the  red  Bracsena, 
grown  in  such  a  case,  is  'always 
,  ready  to  appear  on  the  dinner-table 
in  ite  most  brilliant  colouring.  Se- 
veral persons  as  well  as  myself  have 
also  had  beautiful  plants  of  Orchids 
for  many  months  together  growing 
well  in  these  cases,  and  keeping  in 
flower  long.  Little  han^g  caskets 
are  also  managed  beautifolly.  The 
dewy  atmosphere  prevente  the  dry- 
ing up,  which  is  their  great  fidling 
when  nung  in  too  airy  windows,  and 
these  little  rafts  of  flowers  look  won- 
derfully pretty. 

The  way  of  flEustening  four  or  five 
sticks  together,  which  on  a  larger 
scale  is  practised  much  for  Orchids, 
is  a  very  taking  one  for  such  little 
plants.  The  sticks  are  merely  wired 
together  into  a  rough  frame  (being 
fastened  with  copper  wire  because 
it  does  not  rust)  and  then  they  sup- 
port a  small  ball  of  moss  oontain- 
mg  a  little  soil  or  a  handful  of 
cocoa  fibre  in  which  little  creepers 
root  well. 

The  small  blue  Campanula,  and 
the  blue  Lobelia,  are  ^perfect  plants 
for  such  a  place,  and  i^e  Torrenia 
Asiatica  also,  and  some  small  Achi- 
mines are  very  lovely  things  to  use 
in  such  a  manner,  while  they  can  be 
prevailed  upon  to  keep  up  succes- 
sions almost  all  through  the  year. 
Little  Ferns,  too,  are  beautiful  to 
creep  about  such  rafts,  and  the 
flowers  amongst  them  look  exqui- 
sitely graceful,  while  I  have  some- 
times seen  delicate  climbers  knit  to 
them,  and  form  with  tiiem  little 
knots,  like  a  group  of  jewels  set  in 
a  chain  of  filigree. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  devices 
for  growing  winter  flowers.  The 
flowers  themselves  are  indeed  de- 
lightful ;  but  there  is  room  to  ques- 
tion if  the  sim][)le  act  of  growing 
them  and  watching  them  is  not  a 
greater  pleasure  even  than  the  ga- 
thering them.  Lideed,  to  a  genuine 
window  gardener  to  gather  any 
flower  is  not  an  easy  task ;  and  tiius 
all  unconsciously  one  comes  to  cling 
to  modes  of  growth  like  tiiese,  that 
form  ungathered  nosegays,  and  to 
flowers  that  wreath  themselves^  while 
growing,  into  new  forms. 


SEA-BATHING. 


THIS  is  the  qaeen  of  monthB  fbt 
the  sea-bather.  TheeArlier.ond 
perhaps  brighter  months  of  the  year 
may  seem  more  attractive,  and  sorr; 
should  I  indeed  be  to  cast  Qie  slight- 
est imputation  upon  any  part  of  the 
Sear  as  being  unfit  for  eeft-bathing; 
ut  in  September  and  October  the 
water  has  attained  a  soft  warmib 
that  gives  to  those  two  months  a 
character  peculiarly  their  own,  and 
which  endures,  with  but  very  alight 
deterioration,  until  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, or,  if  the  skies  should  be  snow- 
leffl,  even  into  dark  December  itself. 
The  summer's  sun  has  poured  its 
genial  beams  on  the  rocks  and  sands 
of  the  shore,  and  each  returning  tide 
has  washed  over  the  heated  beach, 
carrying  back  into  the  wide  waters 
the  warmth  thak  had  so  lavishly 
?OL.  n.— Ba  IX. 


.    (Onnni  by  J,  D,  tPaUon.) 

satniated  the  shores ;  so  that  a  belt 
of  warm  water,  wider  than  is  tra- 
versed by  ordinary  bathers,  encircles 
the  coast,  and  invites  the  wearied 
denizens  of  crowded  cities  to  its 
tender  embrace. 

I  say,  advisedly,  the  denizens  of 
cities,  because  the  permanent  in- 
habitants of  sea-side  towns  imbibe 
contempt  of  the  ocean  in  proportion 
to  their  bmiliarity  with  it,  never  seem 
to  bathe,  and  always  prefer  to  walk 
for  recreation  away  man  the  sea 
rather  than  on  its  sounding  shores. 
Was  it  not  tiiis  vijry  summer  that,  on 
interrogating  the  plentifiil  femily  of 
a  distinguished  baut-owner,  I  elicited 
the  tact  that  only  one  of  their  nom- 
ber  had  ever  tried  a  bath  in  salt 
water,  and  that  the  experieoce  of 
even  the  Bohtaiy  exception  was  re- 
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stricted  to  a  marble  trough  of  arti- 
ficially wanned  salt  water  inside  a 
little  room?  Paterfiunilias,  though 
descanting  many  hundreds  of  times 
daily  on  the  manifold  mtues  of  sea- 
bathing, and  by  the  fascinating  elo- 
quence of  his  style  inducing  the 
casual  crowd  to  be  trundled  into  the 
spray  in  the  oblong  boxes  called 
'  machines/  candidly  confessed  to  me 
that  he  itsed  to  bathe  when  he  was  a 
boy.  Materfamilias  never  had  ven- 
tured to  test  practically  the  virtue  of 
the  element  which  she  verbally  ex- 
tolled, and  not  even  the  boys  had 
attempted  a  single  stroke  in  &e  salt 
waves. 

Even  as  these  lines  are  passing 
through  the  printer's  hands,  the 
wiser  visitors  are  gathered  around 
the  coast,  hovering  upon  the  edge 
of  the  ocean^  and  intending  to  take 
the  proper  advantage  of  its  good 
quahties.  Being  of  a  somewhat  am- 
phibious nature,  and  having  appa- 
rently descended  from  Nicola  Pesce, 
or  the  Seal-wife  of  the  &iry  tale,  I 
have  been  greatly  consulted  about 
the  proper  management  of  bathing, 
both  in  fresh  a^  sea  water,  and 
tstke  ^e  present  opportunity  of 
committing  to  paper  some  of  the 
hints  that  have  been  verbally  given 
throughout  many  successive  seasons. 

What  is  the  proper  tune  of  year 
for  searbathing? 

All  the  year  round,  for  those  who 
will  venture  u^on  the  apparently 
rash  but  really  simple  and  agreeable 
exploit  No  one  need  be  Uraid  of 
the  cold  wat^,  however  frosty  the 
day  may  be,  for  the  water  is  ever 
wanner  than  the  air,  and  the  really 
chilly  part  of  the  proceeding  is  during 
dressing.  Still  the  bath  in  the  open 
air  is  a  much  pleasanter  and  less 
fr:eezing  operation  than  the '  tubbing ' 
in  a  djRBSsing-room,  for  the  walk  to 
the  sea  and  the  quick  swim  in  the 
water  have  made  the  blood  circulate 
through  the  frame,  and  the  cold  is 
thrown  off  the  body  like  water  from 
a  duck's  back.  The  coldest  time  of 
the  year,  as  &r  as  the  water  is  con- 
cerned, is  about  April,  when  the  sea 
has  beaten  for  a  series  of  months  on 
frozen  shores,  and  has  not  aa  yet 
been  able  to  absorb  any  heat  from 
the  sunbeams.  But  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  time  of  year,  be  it  fine 


or  be  it  rainy,  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  open  sea  bat^,  no- 
thing which  sends  so  warm  a  glow 
through  the  frame  in  winter,  nothing 
that  so  effectually  braces  the  flagging 
nerves  in  summer. 

What  is  the  proper  time  for 
bathing? 

Assuredly  in  the  early  morning 
before  breakfast,  and  late  in  ibe 
evening.  And  let  no  one  &npy  that 
a  bath  at  both  these  times  will  be 
weakening.  Properly  taken,  a  dip 
in  the  sea  has  a  strengthening  effect, 
and  it  is  only  the  abuse  of  the  wa- 
ter that  causes  the  languid  feeling 
so  frequently  complained  of  after 
bathing.  To  all  readers  of  the  m^ 
sex  let  me  give  the  following  advice^ 
strengthened  by  the  practice  of  many 
years,  and  let  me  casually  mention 
that  the  writer  is  by  no  means  one  of 
those  enviable  beings  with  constitu- 
tions of  steel  and  an  epidermis  tough 
as  a  rhinoceros's  hide,  who  are  never 
ailing  themselves  and  never  can  be 
made  to  understand  that  every  one 
is  not  so  robust  as  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  eschew  machines, 
rightly  so  called,  as  they  reduce  sea- 
bathing to  the  merest  mechanical 
process  of  getting  into  the  water  and 
out  again,  with  a  host  of  cares  on 
your  mind. 

You  are  always  afraid  of  getting 
into  the  wrong  machine,  and  as 
you  swim  out  to  sea,  you  must  be 
continually  looking  back  to  note 
the  various  changes  in  the  position 
of  those  vehicles,  for  though  your 
own  particular  wheeled  packing-case 
may  nave  been  the  fourth  in  order 
when  you  left  it,  a  few  changes  will 
reduce  it  to  second  or  raise  it  to 
sixth.  As  you  splash  about  in  the 
water  you  cannot  keep  from  your 
mind  tiie  unpleasant  consciousness 
that  some  intending  bather  is  watoh- 
ing  your  machine  with  hungry  eye 
and  grudging  you  every  minute  of 
your  swim.  Then,  as  you  return, 
unless  your  sense  of  self-rehance  be 
greatly  developed,  it  is  barely  agree- 
able to  know  that  you  are  approach- 
ing a  sea-shore  crowded  with  speo- 
tators  of  both  sexes,  and  as  you  get 
graduidly  into  shallow  water,  your 
efforts  to  keep  yourself  modestly 
hidden  under  the  sur&ce  are  sadly 
provocative  of  excoriations  on  knees 
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and  elbows ;  while,  if  your  oontonr 
hafi  lost  the  ApoUo-like  elegance  of 
its  youth  and  is  tending  to^rards  the 
matorer  outlines  of  Silenns,  yon  can- 
not avoid  the  hnmiliating  conscious- 
ness that  all  yonr  efforts  are  in  vain, 
and  that  though  perhaps  not  witty  in 
yourself,  you  are  certunly  the  cause 
of  wit  in  others.  Lastly,  when  you  get 
up  those  flapping  stej^,  which  always 
seem  as  if  lliey  were  mtendod  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  bather's 
cuticle  just  as  he  raises  his  foot  for 
the  ascent,  what  a  wretchedly  de- 
pressing and  comfortless  cell  the  ma- 
chine proves  itself  to  be  I  It  is  fall 
of  hard  edges  and  sharp  angles,  so 
small  that  when  you  try  to  use  the  two 
flimsy  pocket-handkerchiefe  euphe- 
miously  called  towels,  you  knock 
your  elbows  against  the  side,  and  so 
rickety  that  it  lurches  wildly  as  each 
wave  strikes  the  side,  sending  the  in- 
mate staggering  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  generally  bringing  him  up 
suddenly  with  his  head  against  a  hat- 
peg  or  his  nose  through  the  remark- 
able article  of  furniture  hung  on  a 
nail,  and  supposed  by  sanguine  per- 
sons to  represent  a  looking-glass. 

En  pcusant,  I  believe  tlmt  these 
nine-by-six-inch  glasses  are  made  ex- 

Ereasly  for  bathing-machines,  never 
aving  seen  them  in  any  other  cax)ar 
city,  not  even  in  brokers'  shops.  A 
bather,  with  a  reasonable  knowledge 
of  drawing,  might  make  an  interest- 
ing series  of  portraits  of  himself  as 
he  appears  in  the  machine  mirrors. 
They  aU  possess  the  property  of  dis- 
torting the  image  reflected  in  them, 
and  have  the  farther  peculiarity  that 
no  two  are  precisely  alike.  One  of 
them  will  widen  the  countenance  till 
the  &oe  is  as  flat  as  a  Norfolk bi£Qn; 
another  elongating  it  until  it  resem- 
bles the  bowl  of  a  teaspoon ;  another 
will  draw  all  the  featcures  diagonally 
into  a  comer ;  while  another  will  im- 
part to  the  countenance  a  semi-lunar 
outline,  the  gibbosity  of  which  is  di- 
rected upwaids  or  downwards,  side- 
ways or  diagonally,  according  to  the 
idiosyncracy  of  the  particular  glass. 
And  .even  in  those  rare  instences 
where  the  glass  is  tolerably  even, 
■and  presents  the  features  in  their 
proper  relationship  with  each  other, 
lai^e  patches  of  the  silvering  are 
always  absent,  and  considerable  ac- 


tivity is  needful  in  shifting  the  face 
rapidly  so  as  to  get  a  connected  idea 
of  its  general  aspect 

So,  abjure  machines  with  all  their 
belongings,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
towels  a  foot  square,  wet  and  slippery 
boards,  obnoxious  hat^pegs  and  hy- 
pocritical mirrors,  but  take  good 
advice  and  bathe  freely  in  the  open 
air. 

Turn  out  of  bed  by  six  a.m.,  put 
on  your  worst  suit  of  clothes,  and 
with  a  good  rough  towel  in  one 
pocket,  a  comb  in  another,  and  with- 
out either  watch  or  ^money,  neiti^er 
of  which  you  will  want,  start  off  in 
the  bright,  fresh  morning  air.  Do 
not  go  to  bathe  fieusting,  as  some 
persons  wrongly  recommend,  but 
drink  a  cup  of  milk,  and,  if  you  libd, 
eat  with  it  half  a  captain's  biscuit. 
Without  this  precaution  the  system 
is  apt  to  be  chilled  by  the  water,  and 
the  brisk  glow  of  reaction  does  not 
take  place,  thereby  undoing  all  the 
benefit  of  the  batli.  Some  persons 
recommend  a  tec^Epoonfal  of  rum  or 
brandy  in  the  milk,  but  I  think  the 
addition  to  be  quite  needless. 

Being  thus  primed,  set  off  at  a 
brisk  walk  for  some  pleasant  and 
retired  six)t,  at  least  a  mile  away, 
and  if  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  so 
much  the  better.  We  will  suppose 
that  the  intending  bather  has  already 
surveyed  the  locality  at  low  wat^, 
and  knows  that  no  sunken  rock  will 
be  in  his  way,  and  that  he  can  steer 
his  course  eelelj  by  certain  marks 
on  the  shore.  Let  him  run  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  his  dressing-place 
at  his  best  speed,  off  with  his  clothes, 
putting  the  towel  on  the  top  of  all, 
and  then  dash  into  the  water  at  full 
run.  As  soon  as  the  waves  reach  to 
his  knees,  he  should  fall  forward,  let 
the  water  cover  him  completely,  pick 
himself  up  again,  and  push  his  way 
out  to  sea  until  he  has  gained  a  depth 
of  some  three  feet,  when  it  will  be 
better  to  swim,  if  he  is  experienced 
in  the  art,  if  not  he  should  not  go 
deeper  than  the  breast.  Granting 
tlie  natatory  'power,  let  him  take  a 
good  sharp  swim,  well  within  his 
strength,  kick  and  splash  about  with 
hearty  goodwill,  and  then  quietly 
make  for  shore.  As  soon  as  he  lands 
he  i^ould  run  at  full  speed  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  along  the  beach,  and  off 
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to  his  clothes  as  fast  as  his  legs  will 
carry  him.  A  brisk  rub  with  the 
towel,  on  with  the  more  needful 
articles  of  apparel,  and  the  rest  of 
the  toilet  can  be  completed  at  leisure. 
A  sharp  walk  homewards,  a  little 
more  elaborate  toilet,  and  you  feel 
fit  to  knock  down  an  ox  and  eat  him 
afterwards,  as  the  saying  is.  What 
a  delicious  feeling  of  coolness,  yet  of 
healthy  glow,  pervades  the  system ! 
What  a  pleasure  it  is  merely  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air !  How  he£urtily 
you  pity  the  poor  misguided  beings 
that  naye  been  foohshly  simmering 
in  bed  inst^  of  enjoying  the  sea- 
breezes,  and  how  very  kmdly  you 
lake  to  your  breaJdieust ! 

Go,  if  possible,  with  a  friend,  if 
you  can  with  two  or  three,  and  be 
sure  to  break&st  in  company.  There 
are  some  who  will  read  these  lines 
to  whom  they  will  recal  kindly  re- 
membrances of  many  an  early  walk 
and  bracing  swim,  and  of  the  jovial 
breakfisLsts  that  formed  the  inevitable 
sequel.  How  we  used  to  get  over 
the  ground  to  our  bathing-place; 
how  we  used  to  race  into  the  water, 
surreptitiously  slipping  buttons  and 
loosening  ties  on  the  journey ;  how 
we  used  to  splash  about  in  the  sea, 
and  try  our  speed  on  the  shore  after- 
wards I  And  what  an  exciting  scene 
it  was  when  one  of  the  |)arty  forgot 
his  towel,  and  announcmg  that  he 
should  tfikke  possession  of  the  first  he 
could  seize,  there  was  a  general:  race 
for  tiie  coveted  article,  the  last  in 
the  race  being  forced  to  dry  himself 
as  he  best  could !  And  what  break- 
£ByBts  we  used  to  pick  up  in  the  early 
morning,  ransading  butchers',  fish- 
mongers', and  fruitffliers'  shops,  car- 
rying the  proceeds  home  and  getting 
them  cooked  while  we  dressed!  I 
know  that  the  whole  proceeding  was 
unfiashionable  in  the  extreme,  but  it 
was  very  pleasant,  and  the  only  per- 
sons who  were  likely  to  complain  were 
the  disappointed  late  risers  who  found 
the  cream  of  the  fresh  viands  gone. 

Should,  however,  the  intending 
batiier  be  a  strong  swimmer  and 
have  some  notion  of  handling  an  oar, 
let  him  betake  himself  to  a  boat  and 
pull  off  to  sea  some  three  or  four 
miles  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  the 
plunge  into  deep  clear  water.  Be- 
membering  two  useful   pieces  of 


advice,  namely,  always  to  jump  over 
the  stem  and  not  over  the  side,  and 
to  take  a  short  stem-ladder  if  it 
should  be  his  first  attempt  at  bathing 
from  a  boat  No  one  who  has  not  a 
practical  experience  of  the  feat  has 
any  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
into  a  boat  out  of  the  water,  espe- 
cially if  the  sea  should  happen  to  be 
running  rather  high.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  seize  the  gunwale,  but,  as 
soon  as  the  hands  are  cla^)ed  on 
the  plank,  the  legs  and  body  are 
sucked  under  the  boat,  and  Ihe  least 
infliction  that  can  be  expected  is  a 
copious  incrustation  of  tar.  Gene- 
rally, after  a  great  amount  of  splash- 
ing and  plunging,  the  strength  fJEuls, 
the  bather  is  forced  to  relinquish  his 
hold,  and  is  immediately  run  down 
by  the  boat,  so  that  a  solitatT-  expe- 
dition is  not  without  danger.  Yet> 
to  those  who  understand  the  busi- 
ness, the  task  of  getting  into  the 
boat  is  nearly  as  easy  as  jumping 
out  of  it,  and  may  be  achieved  in 
two  ways. 

The  easiest  method  is,  just  before 
leaping  into  the  sea,  to  thrust  the 
handle  of  an  oar  under  the  seat, 
leaving  the  blade  to  project  over  the 
stem.  This  acts  as  a  handle,  and  by 
nng  the  right  leg  over  it  the 


ly  is  raised  out  of  the  water  and 
the  entrance  into  the  boat  is  simple 
enough.  But  the  legitimate  method 
requires  no  assistance.  The  lather 
swims  to  the  stem,  and  grasping  the 
taffrail  with  both  hands  he  beats 
with  his  feet  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water,  so  as  to  keep  himself  stretched 
horizontally  from  the  boat  Waiting 
for  the  moment  when  the  boat  sinks 
between  two  waves,  he  gives  a  plunge 
with  both  feet,  presses  his  hands 
forcibly  downwards,  and  springs 
forwaid  so  that  his  chest  rests  on 
the  taf&ail.  At  the  next  wave,  he 
makes  another  effort,  and  rolls  quietiy 
into  the  boat. 

A  few  words  about  the  eyening 
bath.  The  very  idea  of  a  swim  after 
darkness  has  set  in  seldom  fiuls 
to  startle  those  to  whom  it  is  first 
proposed ;  but  I  have  generally 
found  that  when  the  first  attempt 
has  been  made,  the  evening  bath  be- 
comes almost  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  existence.  In  most  respects  it  is 
managed  like  that  of  the  early  mom- 
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iag,  but  the  bather  shonld  not  remain 
in  the  water  for  more  than  half  the 
period  occupied  by  the  morning 
swim,  and  however  alluring  may  be 
the  waves,  should  resist  the  tempta- 
tion and  return  to  shore  lufter  a 
quick  swim  of  a  hundred  yards  or 
60.  As  the  morning  bath  was  the 
precursor  of  break&st,  so  ought  the 
evening  bath  to  be  followed  by 
supper,  provided  that  the  bather  is 
accustomed  to  take  that  cheerful 
meaL 

Whatever  may  be  the  time  chosen 
for  bathing,  let  the  reader  beware  of 
remaining  in  the  water  for  too  long 
a  period— an  error  which  is  daily 
committed  even  by  those  who  ought 
to  know  better,  and  which  is  at  the 
root  of  the  weakening  symptoms 
which  so  often  follow  sea-bathing, 
and  which  are  commonly  set  down 
to  deUcacy  of  the  constitution  instead 
of  being  attributed,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  to  the  imprudence  of  the  in- 
dividual. If,  on  coming  out  of  the 
water,  there  is  the  least  feeling  of 
giddiness,  or  if  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
lose  their  colour,  accept  those  symp- 
toms as  a  sign  that  the  immersion 
has  been  too  protracted,  and  reduce 
the  period  at  least  one  third  at  the 
next  baili.  Or  even  if  these  symp- 
toms are  absent  and  the  bather  feels 
at  all  languid  after  dressing,  let  him 
know  that  he  must  shorten  his  next 
batii  and  be  very  careful  of  the  sea. 
The  right  feeling  on  leaving  the 
waves  is  a  general  consciousness  of 
exultation  and  lightness,  the  system 
should  find  itself  braced  and  the 
limbs  impatient  for  action. 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  advise 
those  who  cannot  swim  to  remain 
well  within  their  depth,  and  yet 
there  are  not  wanting  many  fool- 
hardy persons  who  will  venture  into 
the  water  until  it  covers  their  shoul- 
ders, forgetful  that  a  larger  wave 
than  usual,  or  a  current,  unseen  but 
powerful,  may  in  a  moment  bear 
them  out  of  their  depth.  Forgetful, 
too,  that  a  slight  hole  of  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  such  as  is  often 
formed  round  a  stone  lying  on  the 
sand,  will  be  sufficient  to  submerge 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  as  effec- 
tual a  cause  of  death  as  if  it  were  a 
mile  in  depth  and  as  much  in  width. 
I  knew  a  bather  drowned  in  this 


manner,  the  hole  into  which  he  trod 
being  about  three  inches  deep  and 
e^hteen  inches  wide.  But  it  caused 
hmi  to  sink  suddenly,  so  that  the 
water  covered  his  lips :  he  lost  his 
presence  of  mind,  missed  his  footing 
when  really  within  his  depth,  and 
was  carried  away  by  the  tide.  On 
another  occasion,  while  bathing  in  a 
river,  my  companion  committed  a 
similar  error.  Fortunately,  the 
stream,  which  was  rather  swift, 
bore  him  into  shallow  water,  not 
deeper  than  his  waist  But  even 
there  would  he  have  been  drowned, 
for  he  also  had  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  plunged  and  kicked  with  fdl 
his  might,  shouting  loudly  for  help, 
and  was  swept  floundering  down 
the  stream,  wishing  to  give  him  a 
practical  lesson  on  the  folly  of  such 
proceedings,  I  allowed  hun  to  be 
thoroughly  frightened,  and  then  set 
him  on  his  feet 

Even  to  those  who  can  swim  some 
littie  advice  is  needed,  as  I  can  testify 
by  personal  experience,  having  on 
one  occasion  run  no  small  risk  of 
losing  my  life.  One  of  the  first  pre- 
cautions to  be  ti^en  on  arriving  at 
any  part  of  the  coast  is  to  learn  the 
run  of  the  tides  and  the  hour  of  high 
water.  It  is  astonishing,  on  visiting 
the  di£ferent  coasts,  how  unlike  are 
the  tides,  how  high  they  rise  in  some 
places,  dashing  the  waves  half  up 
the  clifb,  while  in  others  they  advance 
slowly  and  wet  only  a  few  feet  of  the 
rocks.  In  some  places,  again,  the 
flowing  and  ebbing  tides  run  along 
the  shore  like  a  miU-race,  while  at 
slack  water  the  bather  can  swim 
from  shore  and  back  again  without 
needing  to  try  his  strength  against 
the  stream. 

Currente,  too,  are  mightily  plenti- 
ful off  some  coasts,  and  very  trouble- 
some afiGsdrs  they  are,  putting  out  idl 
your  calculations,  carrying  you  off 
to  the  left  while  you  &ncy  you  are 
making  great  progress  to  the  right, 
and  altogether  behaving  in  a  most 
treacherous  fiushion.  Besides,  many 
of  these  currents  consist  of  water 
which  is  very  much  colder  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  ocean,  and  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  so  sharply 
defined,  that  in  crossing  a  current 
the  arms  and  hands  may  be  chilled 
almost  to  the  bone,  wlule  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  body  is  still  in  the 
warm  water  of  the  ooeaiu  This 
sadden  change  from  genial  wannth 
to  freezing  cold  is  terribly  provoca- 
tive  of  cnunp,  the  scourge  and  terror 
of  all  batiiers,  depriving  the  stoutest 
swimmer  of  all  presence  of  mind 
as  its  dread  fingers  rack  the  nerves 
and  draw  np  the  muscles  into  tortur- 
ing knots  of  white  and  corrugated 
flesh. 

Avoid,  therefore,  currents  at  all 
risks  and  all  expenditure  of  trouble. 
Though  often  invisible,  and  only 
discoverable  by  their  dfects,  they 
may  sometimes  be  detected  by  the 
smoother  surfisuse  and  the  different 
reflection  from  the  water.  Should, 
^  however,  the  bather  be  seized  with 
cramp,  let  him  not  lose  his  presence 
of  mind,  but,  turning  on  his  back,  a 

C'tion  which  effectually  prevents 
from  sinking,  let  him  knead 
and  rub  the  suffering  part  with  one 
hand  while  with  the  other  he  paddles 
himself  towards  shore.  I  have  more 
than  once  been  seized  by  this  terrible 
foe,  and  by  dint  of  squeezing,  pinch- 
ing, rubbing,  and  paddling,  have 
got  safely  ashore.  Indeed,  I  always 
do  suffer  from  cramp  in  one  toe,  but 
knowing  that  no  danger  can  come,  I 
do  not  trouble  myself  about  it. 
Cramp  is  truly  a  feajfrd  enemy,  and 
has  drowned  many  a  victim  in  water 
that  would  scarce  have  covered  his 
knees  while  standing  upright. 

Here  perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to 
offer  a  word  or  two  of  advice  to  per- 
sons who  cannot  swim,  and  who  find 
themselves  carried  into  deep  water, 
or  who  perchance  fall  out  of  a  boat 
or  over  a  ship's  side. 

There  is  only  one  course  to  follow, 
but  that,  if  followed,  will  bring  cer- 
tain safety.  The  person  who  finds 
himself  in  such  a  predicament  should 
turn  on  his  back,  keep  boiii  arms 
and  feet  below  the  surrace,  hold  the 
body  ,'quite  still,  bend  the  head  as 
&r  back  as  possible,  and  allow  the 
water  to  rise  until  it  reaches  the 
lower  lip.  It  will  reach  no  higher, 
and  a  living  human  body  in  this 
attitude  cannot  sink.  The  brain, 
which  is  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
body,  and  which  woidd  tend  to  drag 
the  ^Buce  under  water,  is  supported 
ujxm  the  chest,  which  is  rendered 
buoyant  by  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs. 


while  the  limbs  are  x>erfectly  up- 
borne by  the  water  as  long  as  they 
remain  submerged. 

The  rationale  of  this  attitude  is- 
sufficiently  simple.  When  a  person 
who  cannot  swim  &lls  into  deep- 
water,  and  finds  himself  with  no- 
support  to  his  feet,  a  condition  which 
is  wnolly  new  to  him,  he  begins  to* 
kick  and  to  struggle,  and  endeavours 
to  lift  himself  as  &r  out  of  the  water 
as  possibla  In  fiict,  he  tries  to 
kneel  on  the  Burfiaoe,  aided  by  his 
hands,  just  as  if  he  had  iallen 
through  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  were 
trying  to  crawl  out  of  the  water 
again.  Of  course  he  can  never  suc- 
ceed, and  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  his  struggles,  he  forces 
himself  under  water  again.  For, 
every  ounce  weight  that  is  held  in 
the  air  becomes  unsupjwrted  by  the 
water,  and  tends  to  force  the  rest  of 
the  body  below  the  sur&ce.  Hence, 
one  of  the  feats  in  swimming,  and 
one  that  strongly  tests  the  jwwers, 
is  to  hold  an  arm  or  a  leg  out  of  the 
water  without  being  submerged  by 
its  dead  weight.  The  water  being 
rather  heavier,  bulk  for  bidk,  will 
support  as  much  of  the  human  body 
as  is  intrusted  to  its  charge,  and 
acting  on  this  principle,  a  good 
swimmer  never  exhausts  his  valuable 
strength  by  lifting  his  head  and 
breast  out  of  the  water  as  is  done 
by  many  ignorant  persons,  but  keeps 
the  whole  of  his  body,  and  even  lus 
chin,  resting  on  the  water  and  sup- 
ported by  it  A  high  swimmer  never 
lasts. 

Of  course  I  have  no  intention  of 
writing  a  treatise  on  swimming,  and 
if  I  did  so,  should  not  expect  that 
any  one  would  be  able  to  swim 
merely  after  a  perusal  of  its  pages. 
I  did  indeed,  at  Paris,  see  a  man 
very  nearly  drowned  through  his 
ignorant  presumption.  Having  read 
a  French  translation  of  Franklin's 
littie  pamphlet  on  the  art  of  swim- 
ming, and  probably  practised  the 
stroke  while  oalanced  across  a  chair, 
he  thought  himself  a  swimmer,  and 
boldly  jumped  into  the  deep  water, 
with  what  consequences  may  be 
easUy  imagined.  While,  therefore, 
disclaiming  fdl  such  intentions,  I 
merely  profess  to  give  a  £bw  words 
of  inertruction  that  are  easily  carried 
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out,  and  may  be  the  means  of  sftTing 
many  a  valuable  tifa 

So,  if  any  of  my  Don-BwimmiDg: 
reodei^  should  tiave  the  miBfbrhine 
to  get  into  deep  water,  let  them 
observe  the  foUowing  instmctioQS, 
end  asanre  themselves  of  safety. 
Don't  scream,  yoa  hare  no  breath 
to  apare.  Don't  stm^Ie,  you  have 
no  Btreugth  to  spara  Kicking 
makefl  you  gasp,  and  gasping  makes 
yon  sink.  Tnni  on  l£e  co^,  press 
the  bock  of  the' head  between  the 
Bhonlders,  and  allow  the  body  to 
sink  nntil  the  water  touohee  the  eyes 
and  lower  lip.  Above  all  things, 
remember  to  keep  the  hands  and 
feet  under  the  sur&ce,  and  if  yon 
fed  a  enccourin|>  hand,  don't  twist 
round  and  grasp  at  it,  or  you  will 
in  all  probability  drag  under  water 
both   yourself  and  your  intended 


rescuer.  It  is  not  easy,  bnt  it  ran 
be  done  and  has  been  done,  and  the 
reader  may  be  assured  that  the  most 
certain  way  to  escape  danger  is  to 
have  pondered  over  tbe  beet  method 
of  meeting  it.  Putting  aside  the 
special  feats  which  are  perfbnned 
by  those  accomplished  in  the  art, 
swimming  is  nothing  more  than 
confidence  in  Uie  water.  A  good 
swimmer  never  keeps  to  roles,  he 
swims  as  he  braatbes,  without 
knowing  it,  the  possibili^  of  sink- 
ing never  enterijig  his  im^ination. 
Water  is  an  element  that  likes  to 
be  trusted,  and  if  yon  will  con- 
fidingly d^ver  yonraelf  over  to  its 
charge,  it  will  lovingly  bear  yon  in 
its  bosom,  rock  you  gently  in  its 
arms,  and  ponr  through  yonr  frame 
new  streams  of  life  and  health. 


POOR  EIC3HAED'S  SAYINGS, 
WITH  AKNOTATIOSS  BY  THE  LORD  DUHDBEARY. 


A  FELL  AH  once  told  me  that  ano- 
ther fellah  wote  a  book  before  he 
waa  bom^I  mean  before  the  first 
fellah  waa  bom  (of  course  the  fellah 
who  wote  it  must  ha  ve  been  bom,  else, 
how  coold  he  have  witten  it  ?)— that 
is  a  long  time  ago — to  pwoTe  that  a 
whole  lot  of  pwoTerbs  and  things 
that  fellahs  are  in  the  habit  of  quot- 
iog  were  all  nonsense. 

I  should  Tewy  much  like  to  get 
that  book.  I— 1  think  if  I  conld 
get  it  at  one  of  these  spherical— no 
— globular— no,  thaf  s  not  the  word 
—circle— circalar— yes,  that's  it — 
circulating  libwawies  (I  knew  it  waa 
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something  that  went  round)— I  think 
if  I  could  just  borrow  that  book 
from  a  circulating  libwawy — I'd — 
jcs,  upon  my  word  now — I'd  twy 
and  wead  it.  A  doothed  good  sort 
of  book  that,  I'm  sure.  I— I  always 
did  hate  pwoverbe.      In  the  first 

Rlace,  they,  they're  so  howwibly  con- 
ising— I — I  always  mix  'em  up  to- 
gether—somehow, when  I  twy  to 
weckomember  them.  And  besides, 
if  evewy  fellah  waa  to  wegnlato  his 
life  by  a  lot  of  pwoverbs,  what— 
what  a  beathly  sort  of  uncomfortable 
life  he  would  lead ! 
I  remoteckt— I  mean  remember — 
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when  I  was  qtdte  a  little  fellah— in 
pinafores — and  liked  wasbewwy  jam, 
€uid — and  a  lot  of  howwid  thin^  for 
tea — there  was  a  sort  of  collection  of 
illnstwated  pwoverbs  hanging  np  in 
onr  nursery  at  home.  Theyhelonged 
to  our  old  nurse — ^Sarah — I  think — 
and  she  had  'em  f  warned  and  glazed. 
'  Poor— Eichard's/ 1  think  she  called 
'em — and  she  used  to  say — poor 
dear — ^that  if  evewy  fellah  attended 
to  evewything  Poor  Bichard  woie, 
that  he'd  get  vewy  wich,  and  l-Uve 
and  die— happy  ever  after.  How- 
ever—it—it's vewy  clear  to  me  tiiat 
— he  couldn't  have  attended  to  them 
— himsdf,  else,  how  did  the  fellah 
come  to  he  called  Poor  Eichaid?  I 
— I  hate  a  fellah  that  pweaches  what 
he  doesn't  pwactise.  Of  courth,  if 
what  he  said  was  twue,  and  he'd 
stuck  to  it— he— he'd  have  been 
called — Kich  Bichard — Stop  a  mi- 
nute— how's  that  ?  Bich  Bich-ard  ? 
Why  that  would  have  been  too  rich. 
Pwaps  that's  the  reason  he  jpweferred 
being  Poor.    How  vewy  wich ! 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  these  picture 
pwoverbs  were  all  hung  up  in  our 
nursery,  and  a  more  uncomfortable 
set  of  makthims — ^you  never  wead. 
For  instance,  there  was 

'  Early  to  bed  and  eablt  to  bise 
Makes  a  fellah  healtht,   and 

WEALTHY,  AND  WISE.' 

I  don't  b'lieve  a  word  of  that — 
I'll  tell  you  why.  To  begin  with 
*  healthy.'  When  Sam  and  I  were 
children  we  were  all  packed  off  to 
bed  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock— just 
when  a  fellah  ought  to  be  dining — 
and  had  to  get  up  at  six  or  seven — 
quite  the  middle  of  the  night  you 
know— and  pway  did  that  keep  us 
healthy?  On  fee  contwawy,  we 
were  always  getting  meathles,  or 
whooping-cough,  or  vaccinathion,  or 
some  howwid  complaint  or  other. 
As  for  mental  impwovement,  it's  not 
the  slightest  use  in  thai  way,  for  I 
twied  it  at  Oxford.  When  all  the 
men  of  my  time  were  sitting  up 
weading  for  modewations,  with  wet 
towels  round  their  heads,  and  dwink- 
ing  gween  tea— I— I  went  to  bed — 
I  did — and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? I  don't  mind  telling  yon 
now — ^but  I — I  was  plucked. 

And  then  about '  wealthy  J    Look 


at  my  bwother  Sam.  He  used  to  be 
out  shooting  vewy  early — I'm  sure 
when  he  was  home— and  you  know 
h^s  not  over  flush  just  now.  That 
weminds  me — he — he  borrowed  a 
couple  of  ponies  of  me  just  before  he 
left  England— and  stwange  to  say- 
he's  forgotten  all  about  it  since.  But 
I  never  cotdd  make  Sam  out  He's 
such  a— a  doothid  iaconthequential 
fellah — Sam  is. 

Then  there  was  another  of  '  Poor 
Bichafd's '  pwoverbs  (confound 
him!)— 

'  Buy  WHAT  THOU  HAST  NO  NEED  OP, 
AND  EBE  LONQ  THOU  WILT  SELL  THY 
NBCE88ABISS.' 

'  Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  oV 
Th-thaf  s  a  vewy  nice  sort  of 
mowwal  makthim^^Ao^  is.  Why, 
th-that's  precisely  what  I  do  do. 
I'm  always  buying  something  or 
other  that  I  don't  want  I — I  bought 
wather  a  neat  thing  latht  theason. 
Th-they'd  only  just  come  out  then. 
I  d-daresay  evtwy  fellah's  got  one 
now — and — s-so  feere's  no  use  in 
having  it  any  longer — ^but  'twas  a 
Vewy  neat  sort  of  thing  though — 
weaUy,  I'll  t-tell  you  what 'twas  like. 

If  you  1-looked  stwajght  at  it, 
you  kaow — it  1-looked  like  an  um- 
bwella — and— SH50  it  was  an  um- 
bwella— loeoZ/y — and— and,  ha,  ha — 
that's  thebetht  of  the  joke — ^but  it — 
it  was  a  lot  of  other  things  bethide. 
In  the  first  place,  the  stick  was  an 
air-gun,  which  you  could  use,  you 
know,  in  fine  weather — ^when  it  was 
— ^wasn't  raining,  and  you  didn't 
want  the  umbwella.  A  utheful  sort 
of  tiling  an  a-air-gun  is,  I'm  told, 
in  the — ^the  backwoods  and  those 
sort  of  howwid  places,  when  you 
haven't  got — ^you  know— a  wegular 
gun.  Well,  and  then  the  handle  was 
made  of  ivowy,d'ye  see?— yes — ^that 
was  it— an  ivowy  handle — ^and  it 
opened,  you  know,  with  a  thort  of 
hinge — and  inside  was  a — was  a 
pipe  case — lined  with  blue  satm  (a 
doothid  pwetty  sort  of  notion  that, 
I  always  thought— blue  satin.)  The 
inventor  of  that  machine  m-must 
have  been  a  man  of  taste.  If  I  could 
only  f-find  him  out,  I'd— I'd  ask 
him  to  bweak&st,  I  would,  by  Jove. 
I — I  always  like  to  encouwage  taste, 
and  the  fine  arts — ^and— and  all  those 
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sort  of  pwetty  works  of  genius). 
Well,  the  handle  was  a  pipe  case, 
with  a  m-most  stunning  sort  of 
m-meerschaum  pipe  inside  and  an 
amber  mouthpiece.  Ton  my  word 
now— it  was  a  jolly  sort  of  pipe — 
tveally.  I — I  never  thmoked  it  my- 
thelf,  you  know — I  can't  thmoke  a 
pipe  (no,  by  Jove,  I  can't:  it  aint 
my  &ult--I  HAYE  twied,  and  if  s  no 
go,  so  I  stick  to  chewoots  and  ciga- 
wettes)— but  I  hear  the  pipe  is  a 
stunner — at  least  my  friend  feagster 
says  so,  and  h-he  ought  to  know — 
for  he  bowwowed  it  one  f-fine  morn- 
ing s-soon  after  I  bought  it,  and 
he — ^ha,  ha  I — ^he's  never  wetuined 
it  since.  £-but  then  he  always 
was  a  good  judge  of  pipes,  Bagster 
was.  Well  —  9i-that  wasn't  all, 
for  when  you  unsquood  the  ferrule 
at  the  end,  there  was  a  jolly  pencil- 
case  ;  and  if  you  unsquood  it  again, 
there  was  a  place  for  leads  and  india- 
wubber,  andr-let  me  see — oh,  yes — 
I  wemember  now— if  you  squood  it 
all  back  again  vewy  much  indeed, 
out  popped  a  jolly  little  gold  pen — 
to  be  sure  that  wasn't  m-mucn  use 
without  the  ink — but  th-then,  you 
know — if— if  a  f-fellah's  got  a  pencil 
— ^he — ^he  doesn't  want  to  wite  with 
ink,  does  he? — at  least  notoeasonable 
fellah  does — and— if  he  ever  d-did — 
I  know  a  stunning  dodge — ^You — 
you  can  have  a  little  bottle  made, 
with  a  gold  top,  you  know — a  kind 
of  a  thort  of  a  lady's-companion- 
looking-thing— and  hong  it  on  your 
watoh  chain  like  a '  chann.'  That's 
not  a  bad  idea  of  mine,  is  it?  I — 
I've  a  good  mind  to  take  out  a  x)a- 
tent  for  that — I  have ! 

I  forgot  to  say  that  about  half-way 
down  we  stick  there  was  a  place  for 
a  penknife — ^and  a  toothpick  and 
corkscwew — all — ^you  know — ^vewy 
utheful  things  in  their  way — es- 
pecially the  corkscwew. 

The  wortht  of  it  was  that — some- 
how or  other — I  never  wanted  any 
of  'em.  So  I  think  Poor  Bichard  was 
wong  after  aU — to  tell  a  fellah  to  buy 
what  he  haa  no  n-need  of— and  as 
for  8-selling  my  necessawies — I — I'm 
dash'd  if  I'll  do  anything  of  the  kind 
— ^n-no — ^not  for  P-poor  Bichard — 
nor— nor  any  othkb  man. 

But  there's  one  vewy  nonthensical 
pwoverb  which  says 


'A  6-BIBD  IN  THE  HAND  IS  WOBTH 
TWO  IN  THE  BUSH.' 

Th-the  man  who  invented  that 
pwoverb  must  have  been  a  b-bom 
idiot.  How  the  dooth  can  he  t-tell 
the  welative  v-value  of  poultry  in 
that  pwomithcuous  manner  ?  Sup- 
pothe  I've  got  a  wobbin-wed-bweast 
m  my  hand — (I  nearly  had  the  other 
morning — ^but  he  flew  away — con- 
found him!) — well — snppotiie  the 
two  birds  in  the  bush  are  a  b-bwace 
of  partwidges — you — you  don't  mean 
to  t-tell  me  th^t  that  wobbin-wed- 
bweast  would  fetch  as  m-much  as  a 
bwace  of  partwidges?  Abthurd! 
P-poor  Bichard  can't  gammon  me 
in  that  sort  of  way. 

Then  there's  another — 

'The  fitoheb  goes  oft  to  the 

WELL,  BUT  the  FITCHEB  AT  LAST  HAY 
BE  BBOKEN.' 

Now  this  I  take  to  be  a  sort  of 
alle — What  is  that  word  now, 
which  m-means  something  diffewent 
to  what  it  iveally  mea^  ? — an  alle — 
alligator  ? — ^no  —  aUicompane  —  al- 
kali ? — ^all — ^no— crffe^ory— thaf  6  it. 
The  pitoher  is  a  sort  of  allegowy — 
and  means,  of  courth,  a  person. 
Well — if— if  a  person  goes  t-fo  the 
tudl,  it  stands  to  all  weason  th-that 
ho  can't  go  to  the  had;  and  if  he 
dothn't  go  to  the  b-bad— he  can't  be 
bwoken  —  so  Poor  Bichard's  out 
again  there.  But  if  he  tueally  nieans 
a  pitoher— a  thing  for  holding  wa- 
ter, you  know— why,  suppothing  it 
is  bwoken  (as  any  weal  pitoher  may 
be — any  day  of  lie  week),  the  only 
thing  a  fellah  can  do  is  to  b-buy 
anotiber.  They're  not  so  vewy  ex- 
pensive, after  all.  I  d-dare  say  you 
could  buy  a  stunner  for  half  a 
cwown — so  what's  the  use  of  making 
such  a  jolly  wow  about  it? 

This  eccentwic  old  party  then  goes 
on  to  say,  that 

'Those  who  uvb  in  olass  houses 
shouldn't  thbow  otones.' 

Now,  considewing  what  a  vewy 
small  pwoportion  of  people  occupy 
tenements  of  this  descwiption,  I 
should  have  thought  the  best  thing 
to  say  would  have  been,  '  H-thoee 
who  d-don't  live  in  glass  houses 
shpuldn't  throw  stones.'  I— I'm  sure 
it  would  have  embwaced  a  gweater 
n-number  of  the  community— p-par- 
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tacnlarlf  th-thoee  litUe  b-bkck-  game,  in  which  a  fellah  Btnkee  a  bit 
gaaidB  in  the  etweetB,  vho  tsn  of  wood  on  the  ground  that  flies  np 
'h-'-a  luuin  ;„  yig  Cwya-  into  the  air — and — and  if  it  doean  t 
hit  yoD,  he  wins— that  is,  he  gets  it 
bock  again — and  if — if  it  does  hit  jou, 
you  lose— that  is,  you  lose  youi  tem- 
per—at least  I  know  I  do. 

Bnt  the  m-most  widicnloos  mak- 
tliim  of  all  is — 


never  eren  have  been 
tal  Palace  in  their  liTea— and  yet 
are  always  shying  things  abont— 
b-beathly  balls  that  hit  you — and  then 
webound  back  in  a  mistewions  sort 
of  way  into  their  hands— and  play- 
ing at  t-tip-cat— a  howwid  kind  of 


'Takb  o&bk  or  THX  pehcz,  una 

TBB  P0Uin»  WILL  TAKE  CAKE  OF  TSEU- 
8ELVES.' 

Did  yon  ever  hear  such  nontbense? 
If  there's  one  thing  I  hate  to  cawwy 
about  with  me  ifth  coppers.  Some- 
how or  other— I  never  had  bnt  vewy 
few  pence  in  my  life— and  those— I— 
I  gave  away  to  one  of  th-thoee  organ 
f^lahs  in  the  stweet.  Ha,  ha! — I 
Bappothe  he  booght  m-monkeys  or 
some  howwid  tbing  with  it— I— I 
don't  care.  I  only  hope  I  shall  ne- 
ver see  any  moie  b-beatl^  ooppers 
again— howwid  things  I    Faaej  I— I 


had  to  put  than  in  my  pocket— I — 
I  hate  pntting  things  in  my  pocket. 
Th-thafs  a  sort  of  thing  no  fellah 
should  do  —  it  spoils  the  shape  of 
one's  clothes  sa  And  then  the  muff 
says  that  the  pounds  will  take  care  of 
themselves !  I  don't  b'lieve  a  word 
of  it  Besidea— I  don't  mind  cawwy- 
jng  ponnds — I  mean  pounds  thUr- 
ling,  not  ponndth  weight,  of  course — 
I  rather  like  pounds.  They— they'd 
be  pwetty  little  things- if  it  wasn't 
for  Uie  change.  Bnt  then  a  fellah 
can  always  give  the  change  away,  if 
he  likes. 
Let  me  see— tb-theie's  scnuething 
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moreaboutmoney  that  Poor  Wicbard 
says— Oh,  I  wemember : — 

*  Ip  you  would  know  Tins  value 

OF  MONEY,  TBY  TO  BOSBOW  SOME.' 

By  Jove — yes — ^he— he's  wite  tJi^re 
— ^he's  wite  at  last— Poor  Bichard  is. 
—(If  he'd  been  Hirh  Richaid  he 
wouldn't  have  hit  that  off  so  well.V- 
Yes — ^if  you  woold  know  the  value 
of  money,  twy  to  howwow  some. 
Vewy  twue — and  I'll  tell  you  ano- 


ther thing — when  you've  found  oat 
how  valuable  it  is — ^ha,  ha! — ^neveb 

LEND  IT. 

Th-that's  my  malrthim.    .    .    . 

You  see  I'm  tii-thinking  of  bwother 
Sam — and  th-those  unfortunate '  po- 
nies.' I  d-don't  suppothe  I  shall  see 
them  or  S-Sam  again  for  a  long 
time.  .  .  .  BleUi  them!  bleth 
them!    Ezkewth  these  tears. 

DUNDBEABY. 


THREE  LOVES  IN  A  LIFE. 

'  T  LOVE '— '  And  I  love '— '  And  I  love,  too  '— 
A      They  all  loved  well,  and  they  loved  but  one. 

Each  heart  was  hers,  and  each  heart  was  true — 
By  which  shall  she,  the  beloved,  be  won  ? 

Strong  on  each  was  her  gentle  thrall  -f 

Oh !  how  dear  was  she  held  by  all  I 

The  first  was  a  youth  in  opening  life ; 

And  he  was  charmed  with  her  beauty  rare. 
With  the  fiioe  and  form  of  his  £ur  young  wife, 

With  her  sweet  blue  eye  and  her  silken  liair. 
Gazing  then  on  her  chanos  with  pride. 
Oh  1  how  dear  was  his  lovely  bride ! 

The  next  had  lived  to  his  manhood's  pritiio ; 

And  he  admired  all  her  thoughts  so  wise ; 
How  gracefally,  at  fit  place  and  time. 

Counsels  sage  to  her  lips  would  rise. 
Her  woman's  wit  would  ulence  strife — 
Oh !  how  dear  was  his  prudent  wife ! 

The  last  is  an  older,  life-worn  man ; 

And  he  delights  in  her  tender  heart. 
Which  loveth  as  only  woman's  can. 

And  cheers  him  with  woman's  heaven-taught  art 
This  loving  heart  is  all  his  own — 
Oh!  how  dear  has  his  fond  wife  grown ! 

In  youth  I  saw  but  a  maiden  fiEur ; 

And  finding  beauty  I  sought  no  more. 
But  loved  and  wedded  as  youth  will  dare. 

And  little  knew  of  the  prize  I  bore. 
Proud  was  I  'midst  my  fellow-men. 
Dear  to  me  was  my  young  wife  then. 

But  as  life  advanced  and  cares  came  thick — 
On  every  side  came  pressing  round, 

Till  my  wearied  heart  grew  faint  and  sick- 
Ever  her  at  my  side  I  found. 

With  words  of  counsel  wise  and  free ; 

Dearer  still  was  she  then  to  me. 

Her  hair  is  grey,  and  her  s\fbet  blue  eyes. 
Though  loving  still,  are  no  longer  bright : 

And  I  list  not  now  for  her  thoughts  so  wise ; 
But  far  stronger  ties  our  hearts  unite. 

Dear  through  life  has  she  ever  been— 

Dearest  now  at  its  close  serene. 


ON  BEING  SHUNTED. 


I  WAS  ftt  a  lailwa;  station  the 
otlier  day.  Bitting  fbrJorulj  on  a 
hard  wooden  bench,  with  the  hor- 
rible conviction  that  I  had  nearly  an 
hour  to  wait  before  the  arrival  of 
Bi^train.  The  down  train, bywhich 
I  did  not  want  to  go,  and  for  which 
I  was,  of  conrae,  in  excellent  time, 
had  jnst  shrieked,  whistled,  and 
foiled  bIowJj  awaj.  The  hangh^ 
priesteasee  who  condescend  to  sop- 
ply  what  are  &cetionaly  termed  '  re- 
Deshments '  had  almo^  disappeared 
behind  the  oonnter,  sitting  eo  that 
only  their  heads  could  be  seen  dot- 
ted anuHig  the  brass  coffee-nms,  or 
forming  pleaaaQt  backgrounds  to  the 
sandwich  pilea ;  the  tLcket-clerk  had 
closed  his  window  with  a  bang,  and 
was  paring  hiu  nails,  and  whistling 
'Ah,  ohe  la  morte'  with  all  his 
might;  and  several  of  the  porters 
had  retired  into  a  mysterions  hole, 
whence  came  a  fragrant  smell  of 
wheel-grease  and  lamp-cal.  I  looked 


round  for  my  little  boy,  whom  I  had 
left  deeply  engaged  in  examining  the 
illnstrnted  covers  of  the  books  on  the 
stall,  Imt  he  was  no  longer  there; 
and  1  presently  discovered  him,  with 
his  grave  Uttle  &ce  and  his  deep, 
earnest  eyes,  listening  te  an  old  por- 
ter, who  was  leaning  with  his  back 
against  a  first-class  carriage,  which 
he  had  just  pushed  to  the  tar  end  of 
a  siding  of  the  railway  shed. 

'  Shnnted  is  what  we  call  it,  nUs- 
ter,'  said  the  old  man — '  put  here  in 
limbo,  to  rest  like,  out  o'  the  way. 
This  beer  carriage  have  been  goin' 
up  and  down,  up  and  down  the  line 
for  ivei  so  many  months,  now  rattlin' 
Express,  now  crawliu'  Parliamentary, 
but  allays  on  the  go.  And  now  the 
guv'nore  heer  have  give  orders  that 
she's  to  be  laid  by,  and  afbre  she 
goes  out  again  she'll  be  thoroughly 
overhanled,  and  have  her  framework 
looked  to,  and  be  new-riveted  and 
greased,  and  made  to  nut— ah!  as 
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Blick  as  when  she  was  first  new  out 
of  the  coachnuLker's  yard.' 

My  little  boy  nodded,  and  seemed 
much  interested  in  the  &te  of  this 
carriage,  walking  gravely  round  it, 
and  glancing  at  the  wheels  with  a 
professionally  half-shut  eye,  as  if  he 
were  a  man  of  mature  age,  whose 
every  thought  had  been  devoted  to 
coach-building;  but  I  retraced  my 
steps  to  my  hard  wooden  bench,  and 
fell  to  pandering  on  what  the  old 
man  had  said,  chewing  the  cud  of  it, 
and  working  out  an  analogy  between 
the  railway-carriage  and  the  htiman 
machine  called  Man.  I  have  thought 
of  it  many^times  since ;  and  as  many 
of  my  thoughts  recur  to  me  now,  as 
I  sit  at  this  open  window,  with  the 
lovedy  green  sea  shimmering  in  the 
snidight  before  me,  as  the  voices  of 
the  ddldren  come  up  in  bursts  of 
rippling  laughter  from  the  sands,  as 
a  great,  glorious,  nothing-doing 
Idlesse  seems  everywhere  prevalent 
—as,  in  &ct,  I  feel  myself  utterly 
and  thoroughly  shunted  for  the  pre- 
sent, I  will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  and  say  what  I  have  to 
say  about  it 

'Put  here  in  limbo,  to  rest  like, 
out  o'  the  way/  That  is  what  the 
old  man  said,  and  that  is  my  condi- 
tion at  the  present  moment.  Here 
in  England  it  is,  thank  God!  the 
custom  for  us  to  shunt  ourselves  off 
the  grand  tnmk  railroad  of  business, 
in  tearing  up  and  down  which  our 
lives  are  munly  passed,  into  some 
quiet  siding  once  every  year.  For 
one  month  in  every  twelve  you  cast 
the  slough  with  which  use  and  the 
world  have  encrusted  you,  and  seem 
to  find  underneath  an  old,  long-for- 
gotten nature,  a  tendency  to  think 
and  act  in  a  fresh,  frank,  sponta- 
neous manner — a  bovish  earnestness 
and  energy,  a  childisn  innocence  and 
purity— ail  of  which  you  recognize 
as  having  at  one  time  formed  part 
and  parcel  of  your  being,  but  from 
which  you  have  been  long — ah,  how 
long!— estranged.  Once  in  every 
year  that  hook  which  keeps  the 
mind  in  such  a  state  of  tension  is 
relaxed;  and  as  the  strong  spring 
flies  bade,  we  lose  connection  with  all 
the  work  and  worry  to  which  we 
have  been  bound,  and  at  once  revert 
to  earlier  hopes  and  higher  aspira- 


tions. Once  free,  once  out  of  the 
magic  circle  made  '  of  woven  paces 
and  of  waving  hands,'  in  wnich, 
though  we  do  not  'lay  as  dead,' 
Merlin-like,  but  are  continually  pac- 
ing round  and  round,  and  tugging 
against  collar,  mill-horse  fashion — 
once  escaped  from  this  soul-depress- 
ing bondage,  we  can 

*  Shake  to  all  the  liberal  air 
The  doat  and  din  and  steam  of  town ;' 

and  surprise  ourselves  by  our  re- 
newed elasticity  both  of  mind  and 
body. 

Thoroughly  to  enjoy  and  appre- 
ciate the  exquisite  sensation  of  being 
shunted,  you  must  be  a  man  of  hard 
and  anxious  work,  whose  brain  is 
constantly  on  the  stretch,  whose 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  necessarily 
forced  activity.  And,  singularly 
enough,  if  you  be  in  this  state,  and 
if  you  have  tolerable  health,  you 
shall  be  so  fiiscinated  by  the  whirl 
of  business,  by  the  tearing  "psuce  at 
which  you  are  going— which  makes 
nothing  of  bumps  and  jolts,  flying 
over  them  [without  perceptible  in- 
convenience, and  reducing  even  col- 
lisions to  a  minimum — that  the  no- 
tion of  bdng  shunted,  be  it  only 
temporarily,  shall  not  occur  to  you 
until  a  puticular  season.  It  is,  I 
think,  wnen  such  green  as  we  are 
allowed  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
begins  to  turn  brown,  when  the  child- 
ren's &ces  begin  to  grow  pallid,  and 
the  baby,  secretly  prompted  by  1^ 
nurse,  or  even  pernaps  by  the  mo- 
ther, takes  advantage  of  her  usual 
morning  visit  to  your  study  to  lay 
her  pudgy  littie  fist  on  your  knee, 
and  to  ask  when  '  thew  is  dowin'  to 
thee-thide' — when,  aft^r  a  long 
stretch  of  thought,  you  find  the  just- 
written  lines  mnning  into  each  other 
before  your  eyes,  while  you  have  a 
curious  buzzing  sensation  in  your 
head — ^when  your  looking-glass  tells 
you  that  your  &oe  is  rai^  more 
like  parchment  than  ever — when 
July  is  running  into  August,  'and 
everything  is  breaking  up,  you  feel 
that  your  business  for  the  season — 
be  it  in  commerce,  law,  or  literatore 
— is  achieved,  and  that  the  time  for 
your  being  temporarily  shunted  has 
arrived.  And  when  this  determina- 
tion is  arrived  at,  it  should  be  put 
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in  force  isBtantly,  and  held  to  in  all 
its  rigour.  £;  which  I  mean  that 
tlie  shunting  muBt  be  thoroitgh— not 
a  mere  transposition  from  one  rail 
to  another,  but  an  absolute  'putting 
in  limbo,  to  rest  like,  out  o'  the  way.' 
Thus  ehunted,  Ur.  Beplevin,  Q.O., 
shall  l^  no  means  reoeiTe  per  post 
oblong  documents,  indoned  with 
'  The  Queen  v.  John  Cade  and  others. 
With  yon  Mr.  CognoTiL  An  early 
consultation  is  requested' — the  re- 
ceipt of  which  would  induce  him  to 
kmt  his  brows  into  borseehoes,  and 
to  rub  energetiodly  at  what  remains 
of  his  chinchillj  head  of  hair,  while 


in  the  agonies  of  thought ;  but  he 
shall  he  with  the  children  on  Qi6 
beach,  and  let  the  glorione  i 
breeze  blow  all  the  Weetmin 
Hall  cobwebs  ontof  hia  brain.  Thus 
shunted,  Br.  Scalpel  shall  foiKct  Sir 
Hsrsh  Mallow's  oongh  and  Mrs. 
Bunfs  eipectatJons,  and  eeae.  his 
brain,  and  rest  his  hand,  and  come 
back  witti  his  own  constitution  so 
foil  of  ozone,  that  a  mere  glimpse  rf 
him  will  have  a  salntary  influence 
on  a  patient  Thus  the  elinnted  lit- 
terateur ehail  eschew  books,  and  even 
newspapers — lest  an  adverse  criti- 
oism  might  npeet  all  the  good  that 


the  shunting  was  doing;  and  the 
shunted  City-man  shall  take  his  boy 
down  to  the  sea-marge,  and  chat  to 
him  of  shells,  and  whelks,  and  sei^ 
anemones,  nerer  once  casting  a 
thought  towards  his  Tentoree  and 
his  argosies,  and  pale  underrriters  . 
trembBng  at  Lloyd's. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  influence, 
material  and  morale  of  being  shunt- 
ed, and  I  think  I  can  now  explain 
what  I  mean.    When  you  are  in 


town,  in  your  full  swing  of  wOTk, 
called  upon,  as  it  were,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  to  rush  off  at  your  ex- 
press speed,  to  be  ready  with  yonr 
flres  bulked  down  and  your  steam 
up,  and  to  discharge  your  requisite 
duty,  you  lie  in  your  heavy  eterto- 
rons  sleep,  your  muscles  relaxed, 
your  head  heavy,  your  mind  even 
filled  with  fragmentary  remnants  of 
past  worries  rehabilitated  in  your 
dreams ;    and    when  the   arousing 
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knock  comes  to  your  chamber  door 
yon  Inmdle  out,  duly-compelled,  and 
are  never  thorongnly  awake  nntU 
yon  find  yonrself  in  yonr  tnb,  and 
the  cold  water  splashing  ronnd  yoii. 
Even  in  this  small  scrap  of  wakefdl- 
ness  yon  have  managed  to  worry 
yonrself;  swiftly  through  yonr  mind 
have  rushed  thoughts  of  the  work 
which  should  have  been  completed 
last  erening,  and  which  yon  were 
too  sleepy  to  finish — recollections  of 
the  daily  task,  never-ending,  still- 
beginning,  which  you  must  undergo, 
and  must  meet  cheerfcdly,  in  order 
to  hold  your  ascribed  position  in  the 
world— bills  to  be   'paid,  appoint- 
ments to  be  kept,  work  to  be  done. 
It  is  a  sad  and  an  unsatisfactory 
time,  this  early  morning,  for  reflec- 
tion.   One  feels  half  inclined  to  say 
with  'the  Yankee  philosopher  '  Let 
it  slide !'  Gome  what  come  may,  but 
£ree  me  firom  this  daily  drudgery. 
'  There's  no  joy  but  calm ;   why 
should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and 
crown  of  things?'    Let  us  have  a 
littie  infusion  of  lotos-eating  in  this 
busy  life — let  us  have  a  littie  cessa- 
tion of  this  mill-horse  round — ^and 
then  perhaps  one  of  the  children  will 
rush  m  to  say  '  Good  morning'— so 
fall  of  life  and  spirits,  so  fresh  and 
healthy  and  rofify,  that  all  the  dreary 
notions  will  fly  before  the  sight,  and 
yonr  better  self  will  accept  ue  thing 
that  is,  and  you  will  think  God  for 
having  given  yon  these  littie  ones, 
and  with  them  strength,  and  health, 
and  abUiiy  to  minister  to  them.  But 
the  work  is  heavy  and  drear;  all 
day  long  yon  are  battling  with  it, 
and  by  the  time  night  arrives  yo?i 
retnm  sick  to  death  of  the  conflict, 
and  of  tiie  means  yon  have  been 
compelled  to  employ  to  take  your 
due  share  in  it;  and  during  all  the 
evening  your  mind  is  engaged  in 
thinking  over  what  you  have  done 
that  day,  and  what  you  have  to  do 
the  next 

But  tile  blessed  time  for  being 
shunted  approaches,  and  with  ite 
approach  you  feel  yourself  a  different 
bemg.  Family  arrangements  have 
to  be  made,  all  of  which  give  a  fore- 
taste of  coming  happiness — Brad- 
shaw  consulted  as  to  times,  &res, 
and  whereabouts,  becomes  a  glorious 
work^  never  referred  to  without 


much  mind-wavering,  but  never 
closed  without  a  obtain  sense  of 
comfort  And  when  tiie  day  of  re- 
lease itself  arrives,  when  the  cabs 
are  at  the  door— better  still  when  you 
are  all  seated  in  the  train — how  are 
you  repaid  for  your  eleven  montiis* 
toil!  "Who  has  the  pull  then ?— the 
hard-worked  Londoner  or  tiie  bom- 
and-bred  landowner?  Lord  De 
Bongecoffer  and  1^  Batenham 
Sou&down  are  in  the  next  compart- 
ment to  yours,  but  they  look  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  and  their 
talk  is  of  the  incomplete  registration 
of  voters,  and  the  chances  of  the 
Tories  at  the  forthcoming  election. 
Farmer  Gill  sits  in  the  second-class 
within  a  few  feet  of  yon,  his  hands 
clasped  over  his  ashen  stick,  his 
brows  knit,  and  his  thoughts  fiill  of 
the  disease  in  sheep.  But  you! — 
you  are  sitting  at  the  open  window, 
drinking  in  ue  prospect  with  your 
^es,  and  the  Rlorious  fresh  breatii 
of  heaven  wim  your  nostrils.     A 

?rimro6e  by  the  river's  brim  was  to 
*eter  Bell  but  a  yellow  primrose, 
and  nothing  more;  but  to  you  each 
succeeding  phase  of  the  landscape  is 
the  realization  of  a  long-de^red 
dream.  The  sun-tanned  reapers, 
standing  breast-high  amid  the  seas 
of  waving  com,  and  shading  their 
swarthy  faceB  with  their  hard  hands 
to  gaze  at  the  fleeting  train;  the 
quaint,  ugly  littie  chur<m,  like  a  pet- 
nfied  haystack,  nestling  down  in 
the  valley,  with  its  few  old  graves 
like  heaving  billows  round  it;  the 
sleepy  pool,  with  cud-chewing  cattie 
on  its  marge,  or  knee-deep,  cooling 
in  its  willow-reflecting  water;  the 
chalk-pit  shining  in  the  &ce  of  the 
cliff;  tiie  breezy  upland,  stretohmg 
fiEu:  away,  and  dotted  here  and  there 
with  nibbling  sheep— all  these  make 
up  a  panorama  most  refreshing  to 
the  street-wearied  eyes,  and  fill  the 
dty-soddened  brain  with  thick-com- 
ing fendes.  And  when,  at  last, 
after  the  shrieking,  screaming  rush 
through  the  dark  tunnel,  we  filnd 
the  glorious  expanse  of  blue  sea, 
vast,  profound,  horizon-bounded, 
lipping  with  tender  ripple  the  beach 
at  our  feet,  we  feel  that  our  holiday 
has  really  begun,  and  tiiat  we  are 
fairly  shunted. 
The  material  advantages  of  being 
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slmnted  oontinae  on  the  arrival  at 
the  searEdde.  The  tired  Londoner 
finds  himself  waking  at  a  very  early 
honr  in  the  morning,  and,  instead  of 
having  his  eyelids  sewn  together, 
and  his  sodden  frame  utterly  disin- 
clined to  move,  he  is  bright,  brisk, 
and  lissome.  Then  comes  a  sea- 
bath,  taken  timidly  at  first,  but 
persevered  in  with  snch  success 
that,  after  the  second  day,  he  will 
raise  his  feet  and  try  to  swim,  and 
then  all  th^  old  lessons  learnt  and 
practised  in  the  silver  -  rippling 
trout-stream  which  bordered  the 
playing-field  of  his  school  will  come 
back  to  him,  and  he  will  swim  &r 
away  into  deep  blue  water,  revel- 
ling in  his  recovered  pastime.  Then 
the  children  have  a  swimming-les- 
son from  him,  and  then  there  is  the 
run  on  the  sands  after  the  bath ;  then 
breakfast— such  a  breakfjast!  and 
then  the  long  delicious  laze,  supine 
on  the  beach,  or  idly  pitching  peh- 
blesTinto  the  crawling  foam;  then 
the  early  dinner,  the  long  slarolling 
walk  through  sweet-smelling  coun- 
try lanes,  or  over  breezy  downs,  the 
final  stroll  on  the  pier,  watching 
the  fishermen  putting  off  for  their 
nightly  avocation  in  the  bright 
moonlight,  the  cheerful  supper,  and 
the  early  bed.  And  under  all  this, 
and  the  blessed  influence  of  quiet, 
his  eye  shall  become  doubly  bright, 
his  shoulders  lose  their  rounded 
stoop,  his  step  grow  firm  and  elastic, 
and  Us  muscles,  anon  so  flaccid  and 
puny,  become  firm  and  vigorous; 
so  that  his  wife,  gazing  from  her 
window  at  him  playing  with  the 
children  on  the  beach,  shall  recog- 
nize in  the  sober  husband  of  her 
prime,  many  of  the  personal  traits 
of  the  lover  of  her  youth,  traits 
which  worldly  contact  had  almost 
obliterated,  and  she  shall  bless  God 
for  their  revival 

And  the  moral  advantages  of 
being  shunted  are  as  certain  and  as 
satis&ctory.  *  Looking  through  na- 
ture up  to  nature's  God,'  the  man 
who  has  hitherto '  shunted '  religion, 
as  it  were,  not  from  scepticism  or 
any  actual  intention,  but  from  sheer 
pressure  of  businees,  from  the  weari- 
ness which  tempts  us  to  use  the 
Sabbath  morning  for  purposes  of 
rest  rather  than  prayer,  now  finds 
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himself  so  penetrated  and  touched 
by  aU  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
fields,  the  s^,  and  the  ocean,  that 
his  thoughts  insensibly  turn  from 
them  to  tiieir  Creator,  and  he  visits 
the  country  church  on  the  Sunday 
with  a  half-shy  feeling,  which  ex- 
pands into  a  curious  melange  of  sen- 
sations as  the  grand  old  sonorous 
sentences  of  the  church  service  ring 
upon  his  ears,  carrying  him  back  to 
the  days  when  his  mother's  finger 
guided  him  through  each  line  of  the 
prayer-book,  and  when  done  up 
with  the  monotonous  buzzing  of 
the  sermon,  he  fell  asleep  on  his 
mother's  breast  And  here,  again, 
the  moral  advantage  has  a  chimce, 
for  our  'shunted'  friend,  if  he  be 
wise,  will  shun  the  gimcrack  new 
church  on  tiie  Parade,  with  its 
crosses  and  altar-cloths  and  uphol- 
sterical  nonsense,  and  will  betake 
himself  to  the  old  parish  church, 
where  he  shall  find  luxurious  pews 
like  loose  boxes,  and  plenty  of  them 
unoccupied.  And  I,  for  one,  heart- 
ily decry  the  present  system  of  open 
sfaftlls  in  churches,  as  tending  to  a 
mere  verbal  and  outward  p^orm- 
ance  of  the  ritual;  for  assuredly  I 
shall  break  no  rule  of  decorum,  but 
accept  all  my  responses  with  the 
solenmest  politeness  and  gravity, 
while  I  am  in  sight  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  whereas,  in  a  comer  of  one  of 
those  great  old  pews,  I  might  throw 
myself  prostrate  and  confess  myself 
a  miserable  sinner,  invisible  to  all 
eyes  save  those  of  Him  to  whom  I 
humbled  mysell 

But  to  be  shunted  is,  in  my 
opinion,  only  to  be  sent  down  to  lie 
&ilow  in  some  marine  or  rustic  re- 
treat ;  a  brisk  visit  to  the  Continent, 
which  is  the  mode  of  spending  one's 
holiday  according  to  the  present 
fEishion,  can  scarcely  come  under 
this  denomination.  It  is  rather,  to 
keep  to  the  language  of  the  railway- 
pointsman,  to  be  'switohed,'  t.  f.,  to 
be  run  on  a  different  line  of  rails, 
indeed ;  but  it  by  no  means  implies 
rest  And  though  a  continental 
ramble  is  of  most  excellent  service 
to  young  men,  who  will  find  the 
Bhine,  the  Schwazwald,  the  Tyrol, 
the  Oberland,  and  the  Savoy  Alps 
quite  excitement  enough  without 
Mattorhom    climbing,    or    Monte 
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Boss  aacfflts,  ;«t  the  middle-seed 

Biitieh  nuumfactnrer  (who  takes  his 
dsnghtan  abroed  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
ehowingthem  'tordgii  pwte' — none 
of  the  pftrty.  being  able  to  epeak  a 
word  of  the  langoago,  and  feeling 
themaelTea  muall  every  tirae  they 
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attempt  a  meal,  when  the  smiling 
waiter  proffers  his  menu,  and  waits 
in  vain  tbr  a  reeponee)  would  do 
better  to  think  twice  before  he  gives 
up  tbo  BubBlaace  of  a  sea-side  holi- 
day for  the  shadow  of  a  '  tonr.' 
In  one  other  (brm  has  this  qaes* 


lion  come  before  me ;  but  Z  donbt 
whether  this  be  the  place  to  allude 
to  it,  or,  granted  that,  whether  the 
extzemely  nnsatis&ctory  ^,  which 
thia  sea-aide  Tillage  has  afforded  me, 
will  condeeceud  to  interpret  my 
thonghts.  Gazing  at  my  children, 
nat<£ing  an  intense  flirtation  which 
has  sprung  np  between  my  eldest 
boy  and  a  httle  girl  from  neighboor- 
ing  lodgings,  it  etmck  me  tiiat  old 
Time  was  still  a-flying,  and  that 
m>eedily  would  come  a  time  when 
t£e  shunting  would  be  not  merely 
temporary,  but  permanent — when 
tlie  hnnum  mechanism  shall  begin 
to  beat  sluggishly,  and  to  creak  on 
its  hinges,  and  to  show  a  tendency 
to  running  down ;  when  the  phym- 
dans  sent  for  to  stoke  the  fires  of 
life  shall  shake  their  heads  and  re- 
commend rest    Thea  will  our  beet 


course  be  to  take  our  snp^mmna- 
tion  from  om  ofSce,  or  to  yield  our 
leadership  of  the  circuit,  or  our 
long-held  poet  of  smartest  novelist, 
or  what  not,  to  the  suoceasois  who 
BO  long  since  thought  we  ought  to 
retire,  and  allow  ouirselvee  to  be 
permanently  shunted,  'put  by  in 
limbo,  to  rest  like,  out  o'  the  way,' 

A  dull  time  that,  very  inaotiTe, 
but  one  that  y/Ul  come  to  most  of 
us.  Will  it,  or  will  it  not,  be  pre- 
ferable to  one  that  mutt  come  to  all 
T^ienonr 

'light  Is  loir. 

When  Uic  blood  vRpi  ud  iha  otrro  pildf 
And  tingle  i  imd  the  b«R  1b  stck. 
ADd  *11  tha  wbeeli  of  Being  ilDV.' 

Happy  for  us  at  tJu^  time  if  our 
race  has  been  profitably  mn,  and  if 
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•  /^NLY  once  a  year,'  Bfty  tbe 
yj  little  boja  who  c^l  attentjon 
to  their  grotto  of  oyBfer-shells,  who 
think  tiieir  chance  of  obtainhig  a 
halQ)eimj  improved  hj  the  rarity  of 
the  appeal— '  Only  once  a  year,' 
Well,  be  it  BO,  aa  concems  grottos. 
In  relation  to  International  Exhibi- 
tions, if  we  were  claiming  coppers 
on  their  behalf,  the  appeal  woi^d  be 
OTon  more  strongly  based;  seeing 
we  too  told  that  they  are  to  be  ten 
OF  eleven  ;;ears  apart.  Be  this  as  it 
mi^,  there  ia  not  maeh  probability 
that  '  London  Society '  will  open 
many  more  of  its  pa^  to  thoee 
grand  displays— until  it  bocomee  a 
respectable  old  periodical,  say  in 
187a.  We  want,  however,  to  show 
the  reader  another  httie  handful  of 
those  qneer  things  which,  whether 
useful  or  nseleas,  stiike  one  by  their 


Tha  wodAct  *■  Ikiv  tin  ikTO  tbe;  got  Uhr.' 

Spme  of  the  things  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion ore  rich  and  some  rare ;  and  of 
the  rest,  we  do  not  at  all  accrue  the 
dork  gentleman  of  having  brought 
them  there.  But  still,  there  they  are, 
some  to  be  wondered  at,  some  to  be 
laoghed  at. 

What,  for  instance,  shall  we  eay 
of  the  bottle-cork  Cathedral — ia  it 
worth  the  labour  bestowed  upon 
it  ?  For  our  part,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  be  hard  upon  the  artist. 
He  is  a  Lincolnshire  labourer,  who 
for  t«Q  years  has  collected  all  the 
bottle-corks  within  his  reach  (a 
million,  he  says),  and  has  carved 
and  fashioned  them  into  a  model  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral  —  towers,  tran- 
septs, p3rches,  spiie,  and  alL  Was 
not  this  a  better  employment  for 
leisure  evenings  than  sotting  at  the 
'  Pig  and  Whistle,'  in  Fen-cum- 
Wautby!     He  must   have  given 
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hxmdredfl  of  glances  at  the  fine  old 
cathedral  in  the  coarse  of  his  work, 
and  have  watched  with  exactness 
the  buttresses,  and  tracery,  and 
mouldings ;  and  a  man  can  hardly 
do  that  without  being  a  little  the 
better  for  it.  There  is  an  excusable 
vanity,  too,  in  the  display  of  the  old 
knives  with  which  he  cut  the  corks, 
and  of  the  old  whetstone  on  which  he 
sharpened  the  knives.  There  are 
many  other  cork  models  in  the  Ex- 
hibition less  praiseworthy  than  this, 
because  models  of  sham  temples  and 
fanciful  structures  less  worthy  of 
study  thim  one  of  our  glorious  old 
cathedrals.  The  patient  labourer 
values  his  ten  years'  work  at  a 
hundred  pounds ;  and  we  say  with 
more  sincerity  than  irony  that — ^we 
wish  he  may  get  it. 

It  is  a  marked  feature  among 
many  of  the  articles  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, that  they  are  made  of  sub- 
stances not  at  all  intended  for  such 
purposes,  and — ^it  must  be  confessed 
— ^in  some  cases  not  at  all  suited  for 
them.  There  is  an  '  Oh !'  of  admira- 
tion, and  an  '  Oh !'  of  surprise,  not 
by  any  means  identical.  Witness 
those  Danish  portraits  and  pictures 
done  in  hair;  we  have  never  yet 
seen  any  bystanders  admire  them, 
except  perhaps  for  the  tiresome,  tech- 
nical difficulty  of  producing  them. 
The  feather-flowers  from  Brazil  are 
remarkable  rather  for  the  wondrous 
glowing  colours  of  South  American 
plumage,  than  for  the  success  of  the 
mentation^  and  as  for  the  landscape 
made  of  msects'  wings,  we  can  only 
wish  that  those  beautiful  wings 
were  Applied  to  some  better  pur- 
pose. The  shell-work  grasses  and 
bouquets;  the  fish-scale  brooches 
and  head-dresses;  the  bog-oak  orna- 
ments from  Ireland ;  the  straw-plait 
flowers,  insects,  and  animals  from 
Switzerland— are  all  prettinesses  in 
their  way,  and  we  will  not  bear  hard 
on  them.  The  smoke  made  of  tin, 
coming  out  of  the  tin  cigars  in  the 
mouths  of  the  tin  solders  from 
Hanover,  is  another  example  of  in- 
congruity of  material.  But  of  all 
the  strange  conceits  in  this  class, 
perhaps  l^e  strangest  are  the 
Austrian  ludfer-match  pictures  — 
the  midnight  moonlight  scene  in  a 
forest,  and  the  flaring  coat-of-arms. 


Herr  PoUak  and  Herr  Fiirth  are 
&mous  for  making  those  neat  round 
ludfers  which  run  'our  square 
lucifers  so  closely  in  the  market; 
the  tipping  with  composition  is 
better  done,  and  the  colours  are 
more  diversified.  Perhaps  these 
Austrians  and  Bavarians  reasoned 
thus — 'Does  not  his  Holiness  the 
Pope  carry  on  a  ftctory  for  making 
mosaic  pictures  with  little  bits  of 
enamel ;  and  may  not  toe  therefore 
make  mosaic  pictures  with  little  bits 
of  wood  coloured  at  the  ends?' 
They  have  done  it,  and,  it  must  be 
confessed,  with  a  certcun  sort  of 
cleverness ;  but  -^  the  sly-boots : 
they  have  tipped  the  matches  with 
sham  composition,  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  about  the  non-admissi- 
biUty  of  dangerous  chemicals  into 
the  building;  and  so  the  lucifer- 
matches  are  not  lucifer-matches 
after  all ! 

The  clock-work  knick-knackeries 
are  in  strong  force  at  the  Exhibition 
— not  only  in  those  elaborate  clocks 
and  watches  which  undertake  to  tell 
us  all  about  the  ages  of  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  stars,  but  in  small  affairs 
which  do  not  profess  to  be  useful  in 
any  sense.  One  worthy  Swiss,  to 
show  that  he  can  make  watches 
thinner  than  'any  other  man,'  has 
put  one  inside  a  crown  piece,  which, 
with  this  extraordinary  food  in  its 
inside,  only  looks  a  little  &tter  than 
other  crown  pieces.  Another  has 
made  a  watch  not  larger  than  a 
shirt-button,  for  which  he  asks  the 
respectable  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas.  Another  has  pro- 
duced a  pistol '  able  to  fire,'  as  the 
card  annoimces:  it  is  informative, 
certainly,  being  only  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  and  wdghmg  only  a 
quarter  of  a  grain,  and  yet  being 
made  up  of  twenty  pieces.  Another 
class  comp>rises  those  singing  and 
chirping  birds  which  have  been  so 
mucn  talked  about  The  one  exhi- 
bited in  the  Swiss  department  is 
not  better  than  hundreds  of  its 
kind ;  they  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Hyde  Park  Exhibition  eleven  years 
ago,  and  are  a  conunon  article  of 
production  in  Switzerland.  Never- 
theless, the  httle  fellow  in  the  over- 
crowded Swiss  court  occupies  a 
nicheof  glory  by  himself;  he  is  the 
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only  bullfinch  who  ever  made  a 
munificent  subscription  to  a  district 
of  distressed  operatives,  and  he  will 
be  handed  down  to  history  with  this 
in  his  fiiyour.  If  his  little  body 
could  be  laid  open  to  view,  and 
examined  with  a  lens,  we  should  see 
how  wonderful  is  the  mechanism 
necessary  for  fluttering  the  wings 
and  producing  the  song.  Not  so 
minute,  nor  nearly  so  successful,  are 
the  automaton  figures  in  the  French 
Court.  It  is  very  melancholy 
Am  indeed  for  us  to  hear  the  cat, 
dog,  monkey,  and  cock  go  through 
their  performances,  and  make  their 
poor  attempts  to  imitate  the  sounds 
of  the  real  animals;  and  as  to  the 
evolutions  of  the  lady  rope-dancer 
and  the  ship  at  sea,  they  are  not 
very  happy  effects,  for  the  wires  are 
too  conspicuous. 

The  piping  bullfinch  and  the 
tiny  pistol  are  not  the  only  articles 
of  which  the  smallness  is  deemed 
the  greatest  merit.  There  are,  for 
instemce,  tiiose  little  French  trans- 
parent photographs,  which  so  up- 
set one's  ideas  of  size  and  appear- 
ance. You  see  placed  before  you  a 
tiny  opera-glass  barely  half  an 
inch  long,  or  a  cross  about  the 
same  length,  or  a  httle  barrel ;  and 
when  you  look  through  them  up  at 
the  hght,  you  see  a  picture  which 
seems  ten  or  twenty  tmies  as  large 
as  the  receptacle  that  contains  it. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  work  needed 
to  produce  these  trifles;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  a  photograph  is 
taken  firom  a  picture  by  the  dimi- 
nishing or  contracting  process ;  and 
then,  a  iiny  lens  is  used  to  enlarge 
this  photc^graph  to  a  suitable  size 
for  visibilify.  Still  more  wonderfol 
are  the  micrographs  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Instrument  compartment. 
An  ingenious  mechanician  has  in- 
vented a  machine  whereby  writing 
can  be  engraved  on  glass  with  a 
minuteness  almost  inconceivable — 
so  small,  indeed,  that  the  whole  of 
the  Bible,  if  engraved  in  similarly 
minute  characters,  might  be  in- 
cluded in  a  space  an  inch  long  by 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  broad! 
It  is  veritable  writing,  the  glass 
being  engraved  in  a  running  hand 
witii  a  diamond  point  There  is 
no    deception  here:   one  of  those 


tiny  bits  known  to  children  as 
'hundreds  and  thousands'  would 
cover,  many  times  over,  the  space 
occupied  by  the  Lord's  Prayer  thus 
engraved.  It  requires  a  microscope 
of  very  powerful  character  to  render 
this  wonderfal  writing  legible ;  but 
when  thus  magnified  (as  shown  in 
the  North  Gallery  at  the  Exhibition), 
the  writing  reveals  itself  as  being 
veritably  such  as  is  here  described. 
We  know  few  results  of  modem 
ingenuity  more  marvellous  than  this. 

How  delighted  some  of  the  exhi- 
bitors are  to  display  their  wares  in 
forms  which  may  attract  by  thoir 
novelty— attract  attention  if  not  ad- 
miration. We  may  wonder  how 
they  got  there  —  that  is,  the  soap 
buste  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  late 
Prince  Consort  fifom  Wtirtemburg ; 
and  the  Duteh  and  Austrian  tallow 
temples,  in  which  columns  of  un- 
known architectural  support,  im- 
possible cornices  and  pediments 
made  of  candles ;  and  the  temple  of 
arte  formed  of  two  thousand  vege- 
table ivory  nute ;  and  the  Diana  in 
chocolate  paste,  two  feet  high ;  and 
the  vase  of  flowers  made  of  sugar ; 
and  the  model  of  Eebecca  at  the 
Fountain,  from  Horace  Vemet's  pic- 
ture, made  by  M.  Lassimonne  in 
the  same  saccharine  material  (and 
for  which  he  asks  five  hundred 
francs);  and  the  ship; made  of  to- 
bacco, with  tobacco  sails  and  rig- 
ging, majestically  reposing  on  a 
tobacco  sea,  flanked  by  a  tobacco 
eagle  and  a  tobacco  basket,  and  en- 
closed within  an  ornamental  tobacco 
rope. 

We  can  scarcely  find  the  heart  to 
quarrel  with  Messrs.  Piesse  and 
Lubin,  who  gratify  the  world  with 
'aerial  perfumery,'  'arrosoir  scent 
fountains  for  ball  rooms,'  'scent 
fountains  for  finger  rings,' '  sympa- 
thetic blush  for  pallid  cheeks,' '  bleu 
pour  veines,'  *  bloom  of  roses  for  the 
lipe,'  'walnut  water  to  darken  the 
hair,'  'imguenti  odoratissima  for 
princesses,' '  egg  julep  hair-cleaner,* 
'  belladonna  to  impart  fascination  to 
the  eyes,'  'Egyptian  kohl  for  the 
brows  and  lashes,' '  kiss  me  quick,' 
'  follow  -  me  -  lads,'  '  stolen  kisses,' 
'box  his  ears,'  'sweethearte  nose- 
gay,' '  perfume  of  Paradise,'  'jolly 
dog,'  'something  new,'  and  otiieV 
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fragrant  mateiialfi  for  making  us  all 
happy  and  beautiful.  But  then 
theso  gentlemen  insinuate  that  Eng- 
lish ladies^  not  satisfied  with  enamel- 
ling the  skin  which  nature  gives 
them,  do  sometimes  wish  to  imitate 
those  oriental  channers  who  have 
little  but  their  beauty  to  reconunend 
them;  for  the  'Sinai  manna'  (at 
twelve  shillings  a  pound,  we  are  glad 
to  say)  is  accompanied  by  this  eulo- 
gium :  '  Before  a  Circassian  beauiy 
is  sent  to  the  seraglio  at  Constanti- 
nople, she  eats  about  an  ounce  of  a 
very  choice  and  peculiar  description 
of  manna,  the  Sinai  manna,  eveiy 
day,  for  eight  or  ten  weeks.  This 
has  the  effect  of  imparting  efnbon^ 
foint,  or  rather,  of  beautifully  round- 
mg  all  the  angles  of  the  human 
frame;  and  without  the  least  ex- 
aggeration, the  result  is  a  form  as 
beautifol  as  a  living  Venus  de  Medi- 
cis.'  If  this  does  not  make  Sinai 
manna '  look  up  in  the  market,'  we 
don't  know  what  will.  The  above 
fimciful  nomenclature  for  perfumes 
naturally  brings  to  one's  mind  the 
still  more  sensational  list  of  beve- 
rages sold  at  the  American  bar  in 
the  Exhibition— gin  sling,  sherry 
cobbler,  brandy  punch,  soda  cocktail. 
Union  smash  (poor  Union!)  mint 
julep,  cyder  cup,  Graribaldi,  George 
Washington,  Napoleon,  morning 
dew,  locomotive,  Nike  Pina,  ladies' 
wish,  bishop,  whisky  skin,  Tom  and 
Jerry,  and  all  the  r^  of  it 

One  of  the  pet  plans  of  the 
jewellers  is  to  get  a  pearl  of  some 
out-of-the-way  shape,  detect  a  re- 
semblance between  it  and  some 
familiar  object,  and  fiishion  it  up 
into  a  suitable  mounting.  There 
are  somie  very  odd  conceits  of  this 
kind  at  the  Exhibition.  One,  in  the 
Danish  department,  consists  of  a 
misshapen  pearl,  which,  by  a  dex- 
trous application  of  gold  accompa- 
niments, is  transformed  into  a  httle 
figure  of  a  Danish  skater.  Another 
sufficiently  resembles  a  head  and 
body  to  have  tempted  the  jeweller 
into  a  similar  process  of  man-mak- 
ing. Another,  naving  something  of 
a  helmet  shape,  has  been  so  mounted 
as  to  assume  the  proper  helmet 
form  for  some  imaginary  Lilliputian 
hero.  Indeed,  the  decorative  powers 
of  jewellers  and  goldsmiths,  filigree 


workers  and  silver  workers,  are 
sometimes  displayed  in  very  fEUidful 
ways.  Witness  that  diamond  worker, 
who  has  produced  a  profile  of  Queen 
Victoria  formed  of  fifteen  hundred 
brilliants— not  very  advantageously 
either  to  the  diamonds  or  to  the  Queen, 
so  fieur  as  effect  is  concerned.  Then 
there  is  that  human  skuU  set  in  pure 
gold  by  some  Chinese  workman,  and 
converted  into  a  drinking  cup*  it 
was  taken  finom  the  Summer  PaJaoe 
at  Fekin  two  or  three  years  ago; 
and  we  can  imagine  all  sorts  of  san- 
guinary beverages  that  were  drunk 
out  of  this  cup  by  the  Brother  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon.  Then,  in  various 
parts  of  the  building  are  those 
patient  little  bits  of  filigree  work — 
such  as  filigree  ships  and  gondolas, 
filigree  temples,  filigree  dolls'  fur- 
niture and  dolls'  cups  and  saucers. 
A  Prussian  worthy,  whose  name  we 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  recollect, 
exhibits  specimens  of  ingenuity 
which  combine  the  materials  of  the 
filigree  with  a  fitvourite  sort  of  work 
among  the  Chinese.  We  all  know 
the  Chinese  ivory  puzzle-balls,  in 
which  l^ere  is  a  nest  of  perforated 
balls  one  within  another,  all  carved 
out  of  one  piece  of  ivory.  Now  the 
Prussian  artist  has  applied  this  prin- 
ciple with  Eolver  as  a  materiaL  He 
exhibits  a  small  dead-silver  globe 
within  an  outer  polished  silver  globe, 
and  both  worked  in  some  incompre- 
hensible *way  out  of  one  piece  of 
silver.  Nay,  still  more:  he  has  a 
globe  within  a  globe  within  a  globe, 
the  inner  globes  being  wrought 
through  perforations  in  the  outer — 
an  exercise  of  patient  work  which, 
we  may  hope,  is  in  some  way  its 
own  reward,  for  the  affair  is  of  no 
other  use.  Talldng  of  dolls'  fili- 
gree furniture,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  an  enlightened  British  public  to 
know  that  'the  model  of  the  first 
doll  ever  made  by  H.  Pierotti '  is  in 
the  Intemational  Exhibition.  This 
important  &ct  has,  no  doubt,  been 
duly  reported  on  by  Commissioners 
and  Juries ;  we  are  not  quite  certain 
whether  it  was  a  rag  doU,  or  one  of 
the  good  old  Dutch  species;  but 
there  is  the  model  at  all  events, 
ready  to  be  admired.  We  may  here 
remark  that  there  are  many  pretty 
doll-like  figures  in  the  model  of  the 
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*  Gymnase  de  VHdpital  des  Enfans 
Malades/  in  the  French  department. 
It  is  intended  to  represent  the  in- 
ternal arraDgements  of  the  exer- 
cise room  of  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  at  Paris,  with  the  swings, 
bars,  poles,  trapses,  and  other  gym- 
nastic apparatus.  All  is  veiy  nicely 
arranged,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
ayoid  seeing  how  peculiarly  French 
the  little  diunsels  are,  in  their  neatly 
cut  grey  frocks  and  trousers :  they 
ore  little  women  every  one  of  them, 
let  their  ages  be  what  they  may. 
There  is,  in  one  of  the  English  de- 
partments, a  model  of  an  English 
school-room  with  its  pupils,  and  of 
a  school-flte  under  some  trees;  the 
children,  whether  well  modelled  or 
not,  are  childr^i;  whereas  'enfens 
de  Paris'  are  men  and  women  on  a 
small  scale  before  they  are  well  out 
of  the  nursery. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  the  wedding 
cake !  Here  it  is,  with  some  of  the 
pinnacles  distorted,  some  of  the 
miries  and  Cupids  broken,  !the 
wreatiis  of  sugar,  orange,  and  other 
blossoms  displaced,  the  Temple  of 
Hymen  in  a  state  of  dilapidation 
grievous  to  behold,  and  the  frosted 
adornments  sadly  broken  up.  The 
exhibitor  declares,  in  a  tone  of  grief, 
that  the  cake  toas  worth  one  hundred 
poimds  sterling,  and  it  came  to 
sorrow  on  account  of  the  careless- 
ness of  some  of  the  persons  em- 
gloyed  about  the  building.  Another 
ttle  history  is  associated  with  the 
two  beautiful  globes  of  rock  crystal 
in  the  Japanese  department.  One 
fine  day,  the  firgt  fine  day  perhaps, 
in  the  present  wet  summer,  an  at- 
tendant policeman  saw  smoke  rising 
from  the  mahogany  stand  on  which 
these  globes  are   placed.     In  an 


official  fright  at  the  ominous  appear^ 
ance  he  callea  for  aid,  and  would, 
if  necessary,  have  called  out  a  whole 
brigade  of  fire-engines.  The  afGur^ 
however,  proved  to  be  very  innocent, 
and,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
rather  interesting.  Each  globe  had 
acted  as  a  burning-glass,  conveying 
the  sun's  rays  to  a  focus  at  a  parti- 
cular point  on  the  mahogany  stand, 
and  there  producing  so  intense  a 
heat  as  to  char  the  wood.  The 
globes  have  been  more  carefully 
housed  since  that  time.  Another 
contribution  to  l^e  Exhibition  has, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  been  removed 
from  ite  original  place,  not  for  the 
crime  of  burning  holes  in  wood,  but 
for  the  possible  burning  of  holes  in 
the  feelmgs  of  any  Southerners  who 
may  be  among  us.  It  was  the  news- 
paper trophy.  The  title-headings 
of  about  a  hundred  American  news- 
papers were  cut  off  and  pasted  edge 
to  edge  on  a  monster  board ;  a  queer 
collection  they  formed,  but  among 
them  were  only  seven  or  eight 
southern  journals;  and  the  exhibi- 
tor had  painted  a  serpent  wreathing 
his  coils  around  those  seven  or  eight 
— a  bit  of  cfymbolical  politics  wmch 
was  deemed  a  little  out  of  place  in 
such  a  building. 

One  final  word  of  praise  for  the 
French  popgun  boy.  He  is  a  genius. 
He  sits  aU  day  long  popping  his 
guns,  as  a  means  of  showmg  young 
gentlemen  that  the  said  guns  must 
necessarily  be  cheap  at  sixpence  a 
piece ;  and  while  he  pops,  he  reads ; 
his  popping  does  not  require  the 
aid  of  eye-sight,  and  therefore  he 
can  proceed  steadily  with  his  book, 
while  the  tremendous  shote  go  off  at 
liie  rate  of  about  three  per  minute. 


KADLFU.    (Pilnted  b;  Fu: 


PHILIP  MORTON: 


Br  THS  AtrraOB  or  '  Thb  Houbb  is  PiooADnj-t.' 
CHAPTKR  Vin. 

IN  WHIOH  SIR  ULBIO  LITSTEB  IS  BELIETED  OB  MUCH  ANZIEI'V. 

'  On  &/d  vhole  then,  yon  don't  think  to   alter  and    improve   inside  and 

muoh   of  the   place.  Flora?'  said  out' 

Philip,    disappointedly,    the    next  'All  to  omselves,  what  are  yon 

morning,  as,  uter  having  mode  the  driving  at,  Flo?  yon  smely  wouldn't 

tour  of  the  house  under  Horace  Gre-  have  me,  when  a  fellow  has  been  so 

ville's  auspices,  they  were  left  alone  kind  as  ;Greville  has,  hint  at  such 

in  a  palo-hlue  frayed  satin  saloon.  a  thing  ea  his  going ;  here  he  has 

'Yes,  I  do,  Philip;  at  least,  not  given  up  his  chambers  and  come  down 

much,  perhaps ;  but  I  should  like  it  here,  where  be  must  have  been  pre- 

Tory  well  if  we  had  it  all  to  ourselves  cious  dull,  by-the-by,  to  superintend 
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a£Gurs  forme;  and  now^  because  I 
don't  absolutely  toant  bim  any  longer, 
you  would  bave  me  turn  hdm  out/  * 

Mr.  Morton  stirred  the  fire  vehe- 
mently, and  Mrs.  Morton  bad  a 
'great  mind'  to  tell  her  husband 
the  real  secret  of  her  dislike  to 
Horace  Greville,  whom  she  doubted 
more  than  ever  now;  but  she  re- 
membered the  pretty  Spanish 
cousin,  and— dared  not 

'I  don't  want  you  to  turn  him 
out,  Philip,  only  I  think  we  shall 
find  it  unpleasant  if  he  means  to  take 
up  his  abode  with  us  altogether.' 

'  Nonsense.' 

'  I  am  sure  his  manner  was  un- 
pleasant to  me,  at  least,  when  he 
spoke  just  now  of  Charles's  marriage 
(though  Charlie  has  behaved  abomi- 
nably), and  of  its  being  reported  that 
Eate  Elton  is  going  to  marry  that 
odious  Sir  IJlric — a  thing  I  do  not 
believe.' 

'He  only  mentioned  it  as  a  re- 
port, Flo ;  besides,  it  is  true  enough, 
probably;  all  women  are  not  like 
you ;  I  dare  say  Eate  Elton  is  quite 
capable  of  being  in  love  with  one 
man  desperately,  and  a^few  weeks 
after  marrying  another ;  it  is  despi- 
cable, but  possible  enough.  Do  get 
lid  of  that  sort  of  capricious, 
womanish  j^ousy  against  Gre- 
ville,  my  darling.  I  owe  tlie  fellow 
a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude  than  you 
are  aware  of  (Morton  almost  thought 
that  Greville  had  first  caused  him 
to  regard  Flora  now  he  was  defend- 
ing him),  and  I  should  be  sorry  if 
my  wife  rendered  my  house  un- 
pleasant to  him.' 

'  Debt  of  gratitude  I  "Why,  what 
has  he  done,  Philip  ?  the  place  must 
have  been  a  bam,  a  wilderness,  if 
he  has  done  much  to  improve  it' 

'  It  was  all  awfully  out  of  repair, 
he  says,'  answered  Philip ;  '  we  are 
going  out  now  to  select  a  spot  for  a 
sort  of  Italian  garden  for  you;  he 
has  drawn  some  splendid  plans  for 
it,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  tiiem 
carried  out.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  this  morning,  Flo  ?' 

'  Write  to  Kate  Elton ;  you  will 
not  stay  all  the  morning  with  Mr. 
Greville,  will  you,  Philip  ?' 

'  No,  no ;  I  shall  be  bock  in  half 
an  hour.'  But  he  was  not;  for 
Horace  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to 


him.  So  Morton  had  to  listen  to 
suggested  improvements,  and  to 
hear  how  much  tliey  would  cost 
The  sums  seemed  large,  but  then,  of 
course,  Greville  knew  best  about 
such  matters,  and  it  must  be  all  right 

Philip  Morton  was  no  match  for 
subtle  Horace  Greville.  In  spite  of 
the  unfeigned  desire  the  former  had 
to  please  his  lovely  wife,  he  found 
Imnself,  on  the  spur  of  a  slight  hint 
from  Greville,  relative  to  '  going 
away,'  giving  the  last-named  gen- 
tleman a  warm  invitation  to  remain 
where  he  was  through  all  time,  if 
he  hked ;  and  someway  or  other,  in 
so  doing,  he  felt  himself  the  obliged 
party.  It  did  occur  to  him  once  or 
twice  that  his  new  friend  was  blessed 
with  very  extravagant  notions  re- 
specting the  adornment  of  his  new 
home ;  but  then  he  inmiediately  ac- 
knowledged that  aU  these  notions 
were  strictly  correct,  and  only  point- 
ed to  making  the  place  what  it 
should  be. 

Time  went  on.  Still  the  hitherto 
useless  man  of  &shion  appeared  to 
be  acting  the  part  of  inde&tigable 
agent  for  his  friend.  Still  Flora  had 
to  submit  to  his  presence  in  her 
house  and  his  growing  influence 
with  her  husband  without  a  word  of 
remonstrance.  And  still  no  answer 
came  from  Eate  Elton  as  to  whether 
the  report  of  her  marriage  with  Sir 
Ulric  was  true  or  not 

Sir  Ulric  Lyster  was  alone  in  his 
bachelor  quarters  in  Duke  Street 
A  change  had  come  o'er  the  spirit 
of  his  dream.  He  was  beginning  to 
look  upon  bachelor  quarters,  and  all 
appertaining  to  bachelor  and  sport- 
ing life,  with  disgust,  since  he  had 
learned  to  look  on  Saint  Kevin  as 
faulty,  and  on  Eate  Elton  as  Mr. 
How  he  wished  he  had  never  owned 
and  believed  in  that  terrible  horse 
on  whom  he  had  staked  so  much! 
How  he  wished  he  had  abjured  the 
turf  before  Saint  Eevin's  much 
vaunted  excellences  had  tempted 
him!  He  was  hopeless  almost;  for, 
in  spite  of  the  good  name  Saint  Ee- 
vin  still  had  before  the  world,  his 
owner  was  constantly  hearing,  from 
the  best  authority,  that  both  he  and 
his  horse  would  be  nowhere.  How 
he  dreaded  that  &tal  reckoning  day 
in  the  not  far  distant  month  of  June 
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that  would  sniely  oome!  Were  it 
not  for  that  wretched  horse,  a  little 
ready  mon^,  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds,  would  set  him  straight  with 
the  world;  leave  him  his  large  in- 
come clear,  and  at  liberty  to  claim 
the  hand  of  Miss  Elton.  But  now 
ruin  stared  him  in  the  &ce.  Sir 
Ulric  Lyster  was  in  very  low  spirits 
indeed ;  his  breakfiELst  was  untasted ; 
cigars  were  powerless  to  console 
him ;  BO  was  tne  only  light  literature 
he  had  ever  cared  to  peruse— his 
*  Book  on  the  Derby/  For  what 
would  this  hated  '  book '  bring  him 
now  but  shame  and  confusion  ?  He 
was  unhappy,  cross,  and  savagely 
expectant  of  some  one  coming  whom 
he  tiiought  ought  to  have  been  with 
him  earlier.  '  George  Bemers  used 
not  to  keep  me  waiting,'  he  mur- 
mured plamtiyely  to  himself,  and 
then  he  wished  he  had  not  confided 
all  his  griefs  and  hopes  so  entirely 
to  his  fciend,  his  pecuniaiy  griefis 
and  his  hopes  about  pret^  Kate 
Elton;  for  Bemers  sneered  at  the 
one  and  chaffed  him  unmercifally 
about  the  other.  But  even  while  he 
was  indulging  in  vain  retrospections 
the  Honourable  George  Bemers  came 
into  the  room. 

'  Heard  anything  about  Saint  Ke- 
vin ?'  he  asked,  as  he  seated  himself 
opposite  to  Sir  Ulric. 

'  Heard  anything!  Now,  why  on 
earth  should  you  ask  me  that,  Ber- 
ners?  you  know  I  hear  about  the 
brute  through  you  alone;  what  is 
there  to  hear  now ;  something  plea- 
sant, I  suppose  ?' 

'  I  should  call  it  pleasant  were  I 
in  your  place,  I  know  that ;  wouldn't 
you  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  and 
everything  connected  with  him, 
now?' 

Sir  Ulric  made  a  gesture  of  utter 
despair  at  the  improbability  of  so 
much  happiness. 

'  Oh,  nonsense,  look  here  now ;  I 
have  heard  to-day  that  you  can  sell 
him  and  his  liabilities  to  a  man  who 
is  fiat  enough  to  believe  him  a  good 
horse  and  a  winning  one  for"— how 
much  should  you  thmk?' 

'  Don't  know,'  answered  Sir  Ulric, 
suppressing  all  he  could  of  satis- 
faction. 

'  How  much  should  you  suppose, 
now?' 


'  Who's  the  man?' 

'  My  dear  fellow!  that  I  really 
can't  tell  you;  he  writes — Smith  is 
his  name-he  writes,  you  see,  to  me, 
as  I  have  been  acting  for  you 
throughout,  and  offers  you  three 
thousand  for  your  horse  and  your 
chances.' 

'  Then  Saint  Kevin  is  safe  enough,' 
said  Sir  Ulric,  rising  and  gazing 
stedfastly  at  hiB  friend,  '  then  Saint 
Kevin  is  safe  enough,  and  I  shall 
keep  him.' 

The  colour  flashed  over  Bemers' 
£Q.ce. 

'  Beally  Sir  Ulric,'  he  said  stiffly, 
'  I  am  sorry  I  should  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  your  affairs  at  all ; 
your  determination  to  keep  him  is 
made  rather  too  late,  for  I  have 
closed  with  the  offer  and  directed 
the  sum  to  be  placed  to  your  credit 
at  your  bankers. 

'  Then,  by  heavens  you've  cheated 
me,'  exclaimed  Sir  Ulric,  fiercely, 
'  not  but  that  I  shall  be  glad  enough 
to  be  clear  of  the  tranraction — ^but 
to  close  with  a  man  without  asking 
me ' 

'  After  such  an  accusation,'  said 
Bemers,  rising  slowly  and  crushing 
the  little  baronet  into  nothingness 
by  his  height,  and  his  elevated  Bo- 
man  nose,  and  his  measured  accents, 
'  we  can  only  meet  in  one  way.' 

'  Oh,  bother,'  said  Sir  Ulric,  who 
was  no  duellist,  '  you  needn't  want 
to  shoot  me,  man,  after — after  all 
you  know;  oome  now — ^I  apologize 
for  the  expression  I  used;  there's 
my  hand  on  it!' 

But  the  Honourable  George  Ber- 
ners  was  stem ;  no,  he  said,  at  any 
rate  all  intercourse  must  cease  be- 
tween them.  As  he  left.  Sir  Ulric 
muttered,  '  What  has  he  come  in 
for,  I  wonder  ?'  And  Bemers  said  to 
himself,  '  So  &r  all's  well ;  he  never 
suspected  Greville  of  being  the 
man;  how  could  Greville  have  raised 
the  sum  ?' 

How  had  he  raised  the  sum?  Jn 
various  ways.  In  the  first  place,  he 
had  been  rather  lax  in  the  payments 
Philip  Morton  had  supposed  he  had 
made.  He  had  kept  oack  a  good 
deal,  but  not  enough,  he  feared,  to 
buy  Saint  Kevin  and  his  chances,  and 
to  give  Bemers  the  sum  that  gen- 
tleman wanted  for  his  management 
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of  the  afiGsdr.  To  his  surpiise^  Philip^ 
generous,  trustful,  careless  of  money 
as  he  was,  had  scrutinized  of  late  the 
legTilorily  of  the  payments.  True, 
Philip  did  not  look  back  at  all,  or 
ask  for  accounts;  but  there  was 
little  to  be  made  through  acting  for 
his  friend,  now  that  h^  friend  had 
come  home ;  for  unfortunately,  Philip 
seemed  inclined  to  act,  yery  clearly 
and  sensibly,  and  in  a  business-like 
manner,  for  himself.  Horace  Gre- 
Tillc  bided  his  time;  this  was  his 
last  chance,  and  he  determined  not 
to  mar  his  brightening  fortunes 
through  any  ill-adyised  impatience 
or  conscientious  scruples.  For  the 
furtherance  of  his  plans  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  work  the  mine 
of  Flora's  fear  through  Flora's  love 
for  her  husband;  and  he  resolved 
upon  doing  it  when  time  should 
serve,  though  to  do  so  would,  he 
knew,  and  acknowledged  to  himself, 
be  cowardly. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  wife's  HISGIVINGfl. 

London  was  pouring  itself  in  hilari- 
ous streams  down  to  the  first  rose 
and  azalea  show  of  the  season  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  It  was  announced 
to  be  a  wonderfully  attractive  day : 
in  addition  to  the  flowers,  Titiens 
and  Giuglini  were  to  sing,  and  Blon- 
din  was  to  thrill  the  public  mind 
with  admiring  horror;  all  these 
combined  with  the  bright  May  day 
sun  overhead  to  draw  continuous 
streams  by  road  and  rail.  And 
amongst  those  who  came  were 
Philip  Morton,  his  wife  and  friend. 

The  sun,  and  the  flowers,  and  the 
music,  and  the  little  excitement  of 
the  acrobatic  performance,  all  tended 
to  develop  the  exuberance  of  that 
sun  and  flower  and  music-loving 
nature  of  Philip  Morton's.  He  was 
in  exceedingly  high,  brightiy-over- 
flowing  spirits;  and  as  he  walked 
about  with  his  beautiful  wife  on  his 
arm,  his  pride  in  her  loveliness  and 
grace  had  no  slight  share  in  these 
good  ^irits.  He  did  not  notice 
that  Flora's  cheek  was  paler,  and 
Flora's  eyes  more  serious  this  day 
than  they  were  wont  to  be  ^  he  did 
not  notice  that  her  rephes  were 
efforts,  that  her  smiles  were  called 


up  with  diificul^,  instead  of  spon- 
taneously illumining  her  &ce,  as 
they  had  ever  done  before  in  answer 
to  him.  He  did  not  observe  that 
the  hand  resting  upon  his  arm  was 
a  trembling,  nervous  hand ;  in  fact, 
though  a  fond  and  loving  lord,  he 
did  not  observe  that  the  spirit  of 
his  wife  was  greatiy  disturbed  about 
something.  Had  he  done  so  his 
vivacity  would  have  received  a 
check  at  once;  but  he  did  not, 
therefore  his  vivacity  remained  un- 
checked, and  he  himself  as  free  from 
care  as  were  the  flowers  that  t>loomed 
in  such  fragrant  luxuriance — as  free 
from  care  as,  apporentiy,  was  Horace 
Greville  himself. 

Apparently  only :  Horace  Greville 
was  as  Boftiy  deferential  to  Mrs. 
Morton  as  ever,  and  as  frankly 
lively  in  his  manner  to  her  husband ; 
but  not  the  less  was  he  secretly 
anxious  and  uncomfortable.  Before 
starting  from  the  tumble-down 
Italian  villa  that  morning  he  had 
asked  a  &vour  witJi  threatening 
suavity  of  the  mistress  of  it;  and 
though  his  request  had  not  met 
with  a  denial,  it  had  not  been 
granted  exactiy ;  and,  as  Saint  Kevin 
must  be  his  at  all  hazards,  Horace 
Greville  was  anxious  and  uncom- 
fortable. 

Flora  Forrester  had  dearly  loved 
Philip  before  their  marriage,  but 
since  that  event  her  love  had  merged 
into  that  passionate,  all-absorbing 
devotion  for  him  that  can  never  be 
quite  unmixed  with  a  latent  fear 
of  losing,  or  doing  something  to  risk 
the  loss  of  some  portion  of  his 
regard.  She  had,  at  an  early  stage 
of  their  acquaintaiioe,  resolved  upon 
never,  never  letting  him  know  tibat 
she  had  once,  even  for  so  short  a  time, 
nourished  a  feeling  of  tenderness — 
scarcely  that  indeed— for  a '  man  so 
inferior  to  him  in  every  way'— she 
said  to  herself  now— as  Horace  Gre- 
ville. This  knowledge,  should  he 
ever  come  to  it,  would,  she  shudder- 
ingly  thought,  surely  sow  the  seeds 
of  distrust  of  her  in  his  mind ;  there 
was  madness  in  the  thought  He 
would  be  tied,  bound  to  her  legally, 
but  he  would  think  lightiy  of  her 
heart— as  lightly  as  he  had  done  in 
days  of  yore  of  the  pret^  Spanish 
cousin.    She  did  not  take  into  oonsi- 
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deration  the  different  drcnmstanoes ; 
she  only  thought  that  he  wotdd 
ooncdder  her  one  whose  love  was 
lightly  gained  and  lighiiy  lost ;  that 
he  wotdd  distrust  the  soul-loyalty 
of  his  wife ;  that  she  would  cease  to 
be  what  it  was  her  pride  to  know 
she  was  now — ^his  star,  his  ideal  of 
true,  pure,  noble  womanhood.  Mrs. 
Morton  had  disliked  Horace  Greville 
more  and  more  during  these  months 
of  enforced  intercourse ;  but  it  had 
neyer  entered  into  her  mind  that  he 
oonld  be  so  thoroughly  base  as  to 
dream  of  trading  upon  her  fear  and 
love.  This  morning,  however,  be- 
fore starting  for  the  flower-show,  he 
had  come  to  her  and  given  her  to 
understand  v^  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  witiiout  the  least  cir- 
cumlocution, that  unless  she  would 
make  over  to  him  at  once  a  certain 
sum  he  uamed — or,  he  wasn't  parti- 
cular—jewels that  would  represent 
and  could  at  once  be  turned  into 
that  sum — unless  she  would  do  this 
quietly,  unknown  to  her  husband, 
and  trust  to  his  honour  (!)  to  repay 
her,  he  would  recount  to  Morton  that 
little  scene  in  the  turfy  lane  when 
her  heart  had  been  ready  to  go  out 
to  him  so  warmly.  He  was  candid 
and  honest,  in  a  measure,  about 
it. 

'  I  want  the  mon^,  awfully,'  he 
said ;  '  it  is  not  out  of  any  bad  feel- 
ing towards  you,  Mrs.  Morton,  that 
I  ask  you  to  do  it;  I  hope  you  per- 
ceive this  ?  it  is  simply  that  I  want 
and  must  have  the  money,  and  I 
see  no  other  way  of  raising  it,  with- 
out laying  myself  open  to  such  a 
course  of  questioning  as  I  should 
not  approve.  I  want  the  money  at 
once,  and  you  must  be  kind  enough 
to  lend  it  to  me.  More  than  tms 
— ^you  must  be  kind  enough  to  keep 
the  having  done  so  a  secret  I  tell 
you  frankly,  I  have  no  other  means 
of  raising  it  without  creating  sus- 
picion ;  ever  since  I  knew  I  should 
want  it  I  determined  to  tiy  my 
influence  over  you  and  make  it  use- 
fol  to  me.  Floral  for  the  sake  of 
old  times,  for  the  memory  of  the 
love  you  would  have  given  me  be- 
fore this  hot-blooded  half-Spaniard 
made  you  his,  do  me  this  service, 
and  I  will  soon  remove  my  presence 
from  jou for  ever,' 


The  appeal  was  one  to  stir  up,  to 
gall,  and  wound  her  pride ;  but  she 
dared  not  refuse.  If  she  did  he 
would '  tell  Philip '  and  down  would 
come  her  fabric  of  happiness.  For 
in  her  trembling,  devouring  love  for 
her  husband  she  did  not  stop  to 
reflect  how  very  little,  in  reality, 
there  was  to  'tell'  him. 

'You  must  give  me  till  to-mor- 
row,' ^e  said  hoarsely;  and  then 
she  went  to  prepare  for  her  day's 
pleasure.  She  looked  airy,  graceful, 
lovely  in  her  costume  of  blue  and 
white— as  airy,  as  graceful,  as  pure 
and  fresh  as  a  convolvolus — but  she 
was  horribly  uneasy.  To  do  this 
that  Horace  Greville  asked  her 
would  be  indeed  to  do  a  thing  that 
she  would  tremble  for  her  husband 
to  leajm ;  and  yet !— and  yet !— cfarerf 
she  risk  angering  Horace?  dared 
she  contemplate  the  probability  of 
Philip  ever  looking  coldly  upon  her 
and  accusing  her  of  having  deceived 
him?  No,  no;  not  that,  but— 
what  was  she  to  do?  The  woman 
who  hesitates  is— what?  and  Flora, 
upright,  true,  ftithftd  wife  as  she 
was,  Flora  Forrester  hesitated. 

Sauntering  along  the  centre  tran- 
sept, th^  became  aware  of  the  ap- 
Ciching  presence  of  Lord  and 
y  St  Clair.  Lord  St  Clair  hob- 
bling in  gait,  rubicund  in  &ce, 
irascible  in  temper,  as  usual  Lady 
St  Clair,  fri^e,  beautiful,  slightly 
bored,  aJso  as  usual.  Her  pretly 
little  ladyship  brightened  up— trans- 
parent Httle  piece  of  porcelam  as 
she  was — ^wonderfolly  as  her  former 
acquaintances  neared  her;  and 
Philip,  with  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
how  kind  she  had  been  to  him  in 
former  days,  and  how  much  he  had 
admired  her  for  her  condescending 
grace,  and  how  much  he  had  pitied 
her  for  being  tied  to  such  an  old 
brute,  sprang  to  her  side  and  ex- 
pressed delight  vocally  and  visibly, 
at  once  to  her  trembling  gratifica- 
tion and  her  husband's  ill-concealed 
chagrin. 

Flora  was  glad  to  see  her  too, 
'pretty  little  thing;'  Flora  had 
learnt  to  be  exceedingly  tolerant  of 
Lady  St  Clair  since  she  herself 
had  been  such  a  happy  wife;  she 
had  come  to  have  a  sort  of  admiring 
pily  for  poor  Ida's  lot  as  an  un- 
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happy  one — not  that  she  knew^  but 
that  she  thought,  it  must  be  so. 
The  reserved  shaft,  therefore,  which 
Horace  Greville  now  let  fly,  fell 
hwrmless.  While  Philip  was,  to- 
gether with  the  lovely  little  lady, 
inhaling  the  fragrance  of  some  re- 
markably fine  white  roses,  Horace 
Greville  breathed  into  the  ear  of 
Philip's  wife  the  story  of  that  little 
episode  in  the  corridor  at  Eemp- 
stowe ;  he  also  asked  her  if  she  had 
ever  seen  the  remarkably  correct 
likeness  Philip  had  made  of  Ida  in 
those  days?  and  offered,  if  she  had 
not,  to  show  it  to  her  on  their 
return.  But  in  the  scornful  smile 
that  came  over  Flora's  &ce  as  his 
mellifluous  accents  fell  he  read 
aright  th&t  this  shaft  toas  harmless, 
and  that  he  had  been  wise  not  to 
trust  to  it  alone  to  '  work  her.' 

And  soon  they  came  upon  other 
friends;  for,  as  I  said, all  London 
had  poured  down  to  the  meta- 
morphosed park  at  Penge  on  this 
bright  May  day.  Soon,  radiant  in 
spring  toilette  and  fictitious  spirits, 
they  came  upon  Kate  Elton,  and 
hardly  had  the  old  friends— the  pos- 
sible sisters  —  exchanged  greetings 
before  they  were  joined  by  Captaon 
and  Mrs.  Forrester-Thwaites. 

If  ever  a  woman  feels  a  mean  but 
wholly  irrepressible  triumph,  it  is 
when  she  contrasts  herself  with  the 
wife  of  the  man  she  has  loved,  and 
who  she  knows  has  loved  her,  and 
finds  that  wife  palpably  wanting. 
It  was  not  alone  to  the  jaundiced 
eye  of  jealousy  that  Eliza  was 
stamped  as  an  '  inferior  article '  to 
the  pretty  brunette  who  had  suffered 
such  agonies  of  mind  and  ankle  on 
Charlie's  account  at  Eempstowe — 
and  ah,  Jww  often  since!  This 
inferiority  was  a  fiict  patent  to  the 
world,  and  to  no  portion  of  that 
world  was  it  clearer  than  to  Captain 
Forrest^-Thwaites  himselfl 

He  could  not  but  feel  it ;  alas !  he 
could  not  but  own  it  to  himself, 
poor  fellow !  Gone  was  the  tenderly 
deprecating  look  of  love  from  those 
large  brown  eyes  that  had  once 
harassed  him  go;  gone  was  the 
mllor  of  anxiety  from  her  cheeks. 
Excitement  had  brightened  the 
brown  eyes  to  the  fire  of  the  dia- 
mond, and  tinged  the  cheek  with  the 


hue  of  the  crimson  rose ;  excitement, 
and  a  little  womanly  feeling  of  plea^ 
sure  that  she  was  so  much  prettier 
and  so  much  more  elegant  than  her 
rich,  successful  rival.  In  gesture, 
dress,  voice,  manner,  in  all  thiat  con- 
stitutes a  woman  charming,  Kate 
Elton  was  radiant  to-day.  She  had 
subdued  the  rebellious  rising  in  her 
throat  which  had  threat^ed  to 
choke  her  on  hts  first  appearance, 
and  the  efibrt  to  do  so  had  rendered 
her  tones  even  softer  and  more  thrill- 
ing than  of  old.  Softer  and  more 
thrilling!  demon  of  ambition — of 
such  poor  paltry*  ambition— which 
had  made  the  listening  to  these 
tones  almost  a  crime,  and  the  con- 
stant hearing  of  the  muddy  cmes  of 
the  apothecary's  daughter  a  duty! 
She  wore  her  barege  shawl  like  an 
angel  or  a  Frenchwoman,  neither 
showily,  nor  dowdily,  nor  uneasily ; 
his  wife,  who  could  not  achieve  this 
at  all,  wore  him  instead  of  her  shawl, 
if  one  might  judge  by  the  way  in 
which  she  swath^  herself  in  that 
garment  Her  gloves,  too ;  how  was 
it  that  while  Kate's  gloves,  of  a  hue 
more  delicate  than  silver,  if  possible, 
remained  freshly  pure  and  unde- 
filed;  his  wife's  took  all  sorts  of 
dark  shades,  and  '  got  blacks '  %om 
places  where  blacks  were  not  ?  The 
dragoon's  moustache  came  out  of 
curl  with  annoyance  and  mortifica- 
tion. If  Kate  would  only  give  him 
one  look  expressive  of  sympathy 
and  continued  kindly  feeling  to- 
wards 'him,  the  early  dream,'  he 
would  take  up  his  cross  and  bear  it 
manfully  amongst  the  flowers ;  but 
Kate  would  not  give  him  this  look. 
No ;  after  shaking  hands  witii  him 
with  indifferent,  and  with  his  \vife 
with  extreme  pjoliteness,  Kate  Elton 
appeared  to  vivaciously  forget  his 
existence  as  she  walked  on  merrily 
with  his  sister  in  front  of  the 
party. 

She  might  have  been  a  littie  un- 
^PPy«  ^6  thought,  on  this,  their 
first  meeting  since  his  ill-starred 
marriage ;  she  might  have  shown  to 
him,  at  least,  that '  she  appreciated 
his  motives  better.'  It  was  not 
quite  clear  what  this  sentiment 
meant,  but  it  sounded  magnanimous 
and  good,  and  he  kept  on  repeating 
it.  to  himself  as  he  walked  behind 
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with  his  wife  until  he  got  to  belieye 
in  it 

Mrs.  Forrester-Thwaites  was  not 
much  happier  or  more  at  her  ease 
on  this  occasion  than  was  her  liege 
lord.  She  was  with  them,  bnt  not 
of  them ;  and  she  felt  this  as  keenly 
as  the  most  delicately-organized  and 
finely-seDsitiye  daughter  of  a  hun- 
dred earls  might  hare  dona  The 
most  they  accorded  her  was  pitying 
good-nature.  Philip  Morton  and 
Mora  were  always  cordial  and  kind ; 
but  the  cordial  kindness  never 
amounted  to  cordial  friendship ;  for 
Horace  Greville  she  scarcely  ex- 
isted ;  Lady  St.  Glair,  when  she  did 
speak  to  her,  always  permitted  her 
own  blue  eyes  to  droop  languidly 
upon  Mrs.  Forrester  -  Thwaites's 
hands,  thereby  making  the  latter 
feel  extra  uncomfortable ;  while 
Eate  Elton,  Mrs.  Forrester-Thwaites 
acknowledged  to  herself,  she  could 
not  abide.  Charlie's  manner  to  her, 
too,  she  thought,  with  some  justice, 
might  haye  been  more  pleasant: 
he  need  not  have  gone  into  such 
morose  depths  in  the  public  way  he 
did,  proclaimmg  to  all  the  world, 
and  to  the  hated  'old  loYe,'  that 
happiness  was  not  reigning  in  his 
healt.  In  her  humility  she  was 
always  ready  to  acknowledge  her 
inferiority  of  mind,  manners,  and — 
no,  not  estate,  but  personal  charms, 
to  him  and  to  his  beautiful  sister; 
but  to  haye  him  showing  that  he 
felt  it,  and  expected  her  to  feel  it, 
with  reference  to  Eate  Elton,  was 
'too  much,'  she  thought,  bitterly. 
She  had  endowed  him  unresenredly 
with  aU  she  had,  and  he  had  been 
glad  to  take  her  property ;  but  her 
love,  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  disguise  effectually,  he  could 
have  dispensed  with.  Eliza  Thwaites 
had  taught  herself  to  bow  meekly 
under  the  weight  of  this  last  crush- 
ing truth,  to  accept  the  situation 
and  make  the  best  of  it;  but  she 
writhed  imder  its  displayal  before 
the  eyes  of  the  girl  whose  presence 
still  could  call  a  burning  flush  to 
the  brow  of  her  husband.  There 
was  more  than  one  aching  heart  in 
that  gay  group  of  re-united  friends, 
but  not  one  that  ached  with  so  sore 
an  anguish  as  did  that  of  the  de- 
spised wife. 


With  a  jealous  dread  that  she, 
poor  thing,  could  not  conceal  from 
nim,  she  watched  piteously,  when- 
ever he  did  address  Eate,  for  the 
glances  that  should  tell  her  that  the 
same  warm  feelings  still  lived.  Eate's 
haughty  reticence  struck  her  as 
being  assumed  to  mislead  her  alone, 
not  as  being  the  natural  result  oi 
the  reaction  that  she  might  have 
thought  had  taken  place  in  the 
^Vb  mind.  She  looked  on  doubt- 
mgly  when  he  was  talking  to  his 
sister  even;  for  was  not  Flora, 
Eate's  friend?  might  they  not  be 
?  She  knew  not  what  to  ac- 
cuse them  of  in  her  helpless,  un- 
shared, sorrowful  distrust  of  herself 
and  her  husband. 

But  the  conversation  the  brother 
and  sister  held  hurriedly  apart  for 
a  few  minutes  bore  no  relation  to 
the  subject  of  her  fears.  Naturally, 
in  her  doubt  and  difficully.  Flora 
turned  to  her  brother  for  assistance, 
with  the  sure  feeling  that  from  him 
it  would  be  obtained.  Mis.  Morton 
made  him  master  of  the  subject  in  a 
few  words— as  much  of  it  as  she 
intended  him  to  know  at  present; 
that  is, '  Charlie,'  she  said, '  I  want 
you  to  lend  me  some  money  to-mor- 
row without  anybody  knowing  it. 
I  may  pay  you  some  time  or  other, 
or  I  may  not;  if  I  can,  I  will :  now, 
will  you  do  it?' 

'Certainly;  but,  my  dear  Flo, 
what  is  this  ?  Tou,  of  all  women  in 
the  world,  to  be  wanting  money 
without  your  husband's  knowledge. 
Surely  Phihp-— -' 

'  Is  all  that  is  good  and  generous, 
Charlie,'  she  hastily  interrupted. 
'  I  know  all  you  think  and  all  you 
must  feel;  but  I  am  sure  you  won't 
be  angry  with  me,' or  think  I  am 
wrong,  when  I  tell  you  why  Philip 
must  not  know  of  it  I  will  go  up 
to  your  house  to-morrow,  Charlie, 
and  tell  you  all  about  ii' 

He  did  not  say  anything,  but  she 
could  see  that  he  was  relieved  by 
her  promise  to  'tell  lum  all  about 
ii'  Presently  he  said,  speaking 
very  low  and  almost  eadly,  'Flo, 
there's  one  little  &vour  you  can  do 
me,  dear,  if  you  will.'  He  paused, 
and  when  she  had  asked  him '  what/ 
he  went  on  rapidly,  burying  his  face 
in  his  handkerchief  as  he  spoke,  so 
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that  ahe  could  not  eae  its  expression. 
'  Just  discover,  if  you  can,  whether 
Miss  Elton  is  going  to  throw  herself 
away  as  report  saya.  I  know  I 
have  no  rignt  to  aak,  or  to  be  inte- 
rested, or  any  thing  of  that  sort; 
but,  Flo,  he  ia  not  worthy  of  her ; 
he  la  not,  indeed:  persuade  her 
from  it.' 

Flora  ahook  her  head.  *I  will 
try,  Charles,  in  this  case,  for  /,  too, 
do  not  think  him  worthy  of  her.  I 
am  sore  I  wiah  rather  that  it  was 
Bome  one  whom  I  could  persuade 
her  to  marry ;  tor  Kate  has  altered, 
grown  colder  and  harder,  poor  child, 
and — well,  it  would  be  well  for  all 
parties,  I  think,  if  oho  were  mar- 
ried.' 

'  Hearen  knows  she  can't  hayo 
snfTered  more  than  I  have,'  said 
Captain  Forrester,  moodily;  and 
then,  their  conference  over,  the 
brother  and  sistei  rejoined  the 
others.  lAter  in  the  day  Flora  did, 
softly  and  cautjously,  put  that  qaea- 
tion,  that  Charlie  t^  suggested,  to 
Kale.  Her  answer  was  a  haughty 
denial  of  the  report ;  and  then,  with 
a  qtiick  change  of  manner,  a  laugh- 
ing assurance  tltat  Flora  might  tell 
her  brother  she  was  '  still  wearii^ 


the  willow  for  him.'  Kate  made  the 
assertion  daringly,  in  order  to  im- 
press Flora  with  an  idea  of  how 
utterly  improbable  it  was;  but  Flora 
looked  beyond  the  first  taming,  and 
sighed  that  it  should  be  so. 

That  May  day,  amongst  the 
Sowers  at  Sydenham,  was  not  such 
a  brilliant  anecess  after  all  tor  those 
with  whom  I  hare  to  deal. 

The  next  morning  Flora  went  to 
town;  and  though  Charlie  scoffed 
at  her  foolish  feus,  he  promised  to 
respect  hei  confidence ;  and  she  felt 
all  the  happier  now  her  brother 
shared  her  secret  'I  shall  go 
home  with  yon,  Flo,'  he  said, '  and 
7  shall  hand  the  money  to  tliat  fel- 
low, or  he  will  annoy  you  in  the 
future;  and  when  you  give  me 
leave,  I  will  tell  your  husband  how 
it  came  about ;  for,  believe  me,  you 
won't  feel  hee  and  comfortable  until 
be  knows.'  But  Flora  so  earnestly 
begged  that  he  never  would  '  tell,' 
thili  Charlie,  in  hia  own  mind,  be- 
gan to  regajd  Mr.  Korton  as  a 
modern  Blue-L>eard.  It  was  the 
morning  following  this  day  that  Sir 
Uhic  lister  learned  that  Saint 
Kevin's  purchase-money  was  placed 
to  his  credit. 
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A  HOLIDAY  AT  *  THE  PAINTEKS'  BEST.' 


North  Wales. 
Deab  Mb.  Editob, 

IF  the  limner's  art  has  no  other 
advantage  over  certain  profes- 
sions (usually  considered  by  Mrs. 
Grundy  to  be  more  respectable),  it 
certainly  has  this — ^that  he  may 
leave  this  'dear  distracting  town' 
at  the  close  of  the  season,  wander 
whither  he  likes,  having  no  fear  of 
a  'business  letter'  or  'sudden call 
home'  before  his  eyes,  and  unat- 
tended by  any  weight,  save  that 
which  his  knapsack  and  camp  stool 
may  impose.  He  has  no  scruples  on 
the  score  of  neglected  duties,  but 
carries  his  profession  with  him,  com- 
Innee  his  practice  with  recreation, 
and  sets  up  shop  where  others  are 
idling.  While  Dr.  61ib])fis  nodding 
in  semi-somnolency  over  medical 
memoranda  in  his  circular  fronted 
brougham,  after  having  been  up 
with  Lady  Olivia  Branchley  all 
night,  and  on  his  way  to  Mrs. 
Quiverfoll's  annual  case ;  while  Mr. 
Tangier  goes  into  that  suit  of 
'Growl  V,  Snarling'  in  the  back 
office  at  Hatton  Garden,  Tom 
Stijppler's  business  leads  him,  with 
a  hght  heart  and  sunburnt  face,  over 
heathery  down,  or  causes  him  to 
pitch  his  canvajs  tent  by  the  banks 
of  a  salmon  weir. 

Of  course  each  occupation  is  good 
in  its  way,  and  in  point  of  profit, 
a  lawyer  or  physician  in  good  prac- 
tice will  pocket  many  more  guineas 
than  fa.ll  to  the  share  of  their  artis- 
tic brethren;  but  if  good  air  and 
ezerdse,  an  easy  life  and  excellent 
digestion  are  to  be  thrown  into  the 
scale,  give  me,  I  say,  the  painter's 
lot  A  Hansom  cab  will  serve  my 
turn  as  well  as  the  latest  novelty 
from  Long  Acre,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  stoiy  of  Master  Eeynard 
and  the  Grapes,  I  prefer  a  cottage  at 
Blackheath  to  a  nonse  in  Bdgrave 
Square. 

It  is  in  the  latter  &shionable 
quarter  that  Eichard  Dewberry,  Esq., 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  re- 
sides when  he  is  at  nome,  which,  to 
do  him  justice,  is  very  rarely.  The 
consumption  of  a  certiedn  number  of 


dinners  in  the  society  of  his  coi\freres, 
the  payment  of  certain  fees,  and 
Mr.  Bobwig's  little  bill  for  a  horse- 
hair head-dress  and  flowing  robe, 
have  constituted  him  a  full-blown 
English  barrister,  and  he  wants  but 
a  brief  or  two  to  make  him  the  hap- 
piest of  men. 

Not  that  the  absence  of  even  these 
documente  has  any  serious  effect  on 
his  spirite.  Why  should  it  ?  Hav- 
ing some  six  hundred  a  year  of  his 
own,  and  as  much  more  in  pro6|>6ct, 
B.  D.  can  afford  to  look  dispassion- 
ately on  the  future,  and  cultivate 
the  attorneys  or  not  as  he  pleases. 
He  goes  down  to  his  chamb^  with 
the  greatest  perseverance  every 
morning.  I  have  lunched  there 
frequently,  and  pronounce  his  salads 
unexceptionable.  What  then?  Shall 
we  spoil  their  flavour  with  wretehed 
pigskin  or  crown  the  bowl  with  gar- 
lands of  red  tape?  Faugh!  It 
would  be  like  the  harpies  which 
Yirgil  describes  descending  on  a 
classic  banquet  Long  live  the 
briefless  one,  I  say,  so  long  as  he 
has  an  income  to  live  upon. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  long  vacation,  and  after  cele- 
brating one  of  the  aforesaid  mid-day 
repaste,  that  Mr.  Dewberry  and  I 
discussed  the  important  question — 
Where  shall  we  go  this  autumn? 

Of  course,  numberless  places; 
routes  and  tours  suggested  them- 
selves in  turn.  Paris,  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  St  Petersburgh,  and  the 
Levant ;  but  since  my  purse  is  not 
quite  so  long  as  my  legal  Mend's, 
and  wo  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
Continent  together  in  former  days, 
I  felt  inclined  to  do  a  littie  sketching 
in  a  quiet  way  and  proposed  North 
Wales. 

'  Capital  idea !'  cries  Dick,  who  is 
a  man  of  Sbw  words;  '  we'll  start  on 
Monday.' 

And  so  we  did. 
•  Our  railway  journey  from  Lon- 
don was  as  interesting  as  railway 
journeys  usually  are.  From  the  mo- 
ment tibat  we  passed  under  that  im- 
posing Greek  portico  at  the  Euston 
Station,  which  they  say  cost  sixty 
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thottsond  pounds  and  will  not  shelter 
a  cab  from  the  rain,  until  we  arrived 
at  Conway,  nothing  of  any  moment 
occurred.  We  looked  at  as  much  of 
the  roadside  scenery  as  the  dust 
would  allow,  and  were  nearly  miss- 
ing our  carriage  at  Chester  in  con- 
sequence of  the  train  being  split  up 
into  infinitesimal  portions,  all  of  which 
appeared  to  leave  the  platform  in 
different  ways,  and  concerning  whose 
respective  destinations  none  of  the 
porters  or  policemen  seemed  to  have 
the  wildest  idea.  Having,  however, 
recognized  our  carriage,  which  by 
some  fortunate  mistake  proceeded 
on  our  road,  we  reached  Conway  at 
last ;  and  having  tossed  up  between 
the  merits  of  the  Castle  Inn  and 
the  '  Erskine  Arms,'  and  persuaded 
the  representatives  of  tiie  latter 
hostelry  that  we  could  not  engage 
a  separate  room  for  our  railway 
wrappers  and  umbrellas  there,  while 
we  were  staying  at  the  other  hotel, 
we  were  permitted  to  reclaim  those 
articles  which  the  'Erskine  Arms' 
(and  hands)  were  carrying  off. 

Before  inspecting  the  ancient  bul- 
warks of  Conway,  we  discussed  such 
fortifications  as  llie  Castle  Inn  con- 
tained, in  the  shape  of  some  capital 
sahnon  and  roast  lamb,  and  after  dis- 
suading Dewberry  from  ordering  a 
Welsh  rarebit  (which  he  thought  was 
a  national  dish)  I  sallied  out  with 
him  to  look  at  the  old  town.  A 
queer  old  town  it  is,  to  be  sure,  built 
on  all  sorts  of  irregular  slopes  inter- 
secting each  other  at  mcredible 
angles.  There  is  a  sort  of  continen- 
tal air  about  the  place.  You  have 
seen  something  like  it  at  Viterbo,  or 
catch  a  glimpse  which  reminds  you 
of  Auxerre,  and  yet  it  has  one  or 
two  family  features  in  common  with 
Chester.  There  is  the  Plas  Mawr — 
a  battered  old  mansion  of  the  six- 
teenth century — and  a  number  of 
timber  houses  built  about  the  same 
date.  At  their  doors  stand  gossip- 
ing, picturesque  old  crones  with 
their  lx)nnet6  tilted  forward  on  the 
head  (a  common  fiuhion  here) ;  and 
now  and  then  we  come  upon  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  old  beaver 
hat  and  nightcap— tiiat  wondrous 
coiffure — once  so  associated  with  the 
ladies  of  Tid3y-land. 

Whether   the   peasantry   of  the 
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place  are  below  the  average  in 
height  or  their  appetites  unusually 
great,  I  cannot  say;  but  this  I 
know,  that  the  largest  loaf  I  ever 
saw  was  carried  out  of  the  smallest 
door  I  ever  entered,  that  evening  at 
Conway. 

There  is  a  monumental  stone  in 
the  church  (which  we  did  not  go  to 
see)  in  memoiy  of  one  Nicholas 
Hooker,  of  Conway,  Gent.,  who  was 
the  forty-first  child  of  his  &ther,and 
considering  the  population  of  the 
place  is  under  2,000,  it  would  be  a 
curious  investigation  for  the  Statis- 
tical Society  to  ascertain  what  pro- 
portion of  the  community  derive 
their  origin  from  this  prolific  Welsh- 
man. 

'  Conway  Castle  was  erected'  (ac- 
cording to  our  handbook,  on  which 
we  mainly  rely  for  our  dates),  'in 
1284,  by  Edward  I.,  as  a  security 
against  Welsh  insurrection;  com- 
manding the  pass  of  Fenmaen-mawr, 
which  then  formed,  as  it  now  does, 
the  road  to  Snowdon  and  Anglesey. 
When  in  its  perfect  state,  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent fortresses  of  Britain.  Pennant 
says,  one  more  beautiful  neyer  arose.' 
And  certainly,  as  a  ruin,  it  is  the 
most  picturesque  and  romantic  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  We  strolled  at 
sunset  through  its  grand  old  arch- 
ways on  which  the  ivy  has  crawled 
and  grappled  for  ages  past;  peered 
into  gloomy  vaults  where  perhaps, 
six  centuries  ago,  the  prisoners  of 
bold  Longshanks  lay  in  terror  of  the 
gibbet;  entered  the  area  of  that 
lordly  hall  where  he  feasted  with 
his  nobles ;  walked  on  tiie  summit 
of  those  stout  old  walls  which  have 
echoed  alike  with  the  soimd  of 
revelry  and  shout  of  battle ;  looked 
down  on  the  river  Conway  flowing 
swiftly  on  towards  the  Irish  Sea; 
and  then — mirabile  dictu  1 — ^recol- 
lected that  we  had  driven  along  IJie 
New  Bead  in  a  hackney  cab  that 
very  morning. 

This  sudden  bathos  from  our 
romantic  reflection  was  induced,  I 
must  confess,  by  the  sight  of  the 
tubular  railway  bridge  which,  what- 
ever its  merits  may  be  as  a  sx)eci- 
men  of  engineering,  is  certainly  the 
ugliest  object  I  ever  saw  interfere 
with  landscape.     Can  nothing  be 
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done  with  constrnctiye  science  now, 
but  must  be  hideous  ?  Is  that  vile 
oblong  box  of  iron  plates  the  only 
practicable  form  which  could  have 
been  adopted  ?  I,  for  one,  will  not 
beheve  it  Away  with  that  cant 
about  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  impossibihty  of  combining  use 
and  beauty  in  our  modem  forges. 
The  masons  who  raised  this  noble 
fortress  were  artists  in  their  way. 
The  military  skill  which  planned  the 
moat  and  reared  the  watch  towersj 
and  splayed  the  loops  of  CSonway 
Oastle,  could  appreciate  the  deh- 
cacy  of  carved  boss  and  mulUoned 
window  where  each  was  wanted. 
Machioolations  were  not  only  de- 
signed that  ladies  might  sketch  their 
graceful  shapes  with  an  H.  B.  pen- 
cil, but  because  the  tarow  wnich 
gped  from  behind  them  might  do  its 
work  more  surely.  Light  entered 
where  there  was  need  for  light,  but- 
tress rose  where  strength  required  it 
If  there  was  no  sham  sentunent  on 
the  one  hand,  there  was  no  ugly  utili- 
tariamsm  on  the  other  in  the  work 
of  those  days.  Some  people  think 
that  because  medisBval  dwelling- 
houses  had  small  windows,  their 
inmates  must  have  been  gloomy. 
Do  they  remember  when  glass  was 
first  used  and  what  it  cost  in  those 
days?  And  do  they  suppose  that 
railway  bridges  and  steun  engines 
and  electric  telegraphs  are  not  com- 
patible with  the  purest  principles 
ofart?  . 

A  few  hundred  years  ago,  when 
labour  was  cheap  and  timber  plenty, 
the  great  iron  spirit  was  not  sum- 
moned because  we  could  do  with- 
out him.  But  where  metal  tuas  used, 
it  was  wrought  with  wondrous  cun- 
ning and  artistic  skill.  There  was 
Quentin  Mat^s  for  instance;  he 
was  a  good  workman  and  could 
widd  a  hammer,  I  warrant,  with 
any  blacksmith  of  his  time :  I  look 
at  his  famous  pump  in  Antwerp 
city,  and  learn  that  in  those  days 

science  and  art  went  hand  and  hand. 
*  «  •  • 

The  most  satisfiEUstory  point  about 
these  ruins  is  that  they  are  simply 
left  as  ruins.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  cockneyfy  them  by  the  estsblish- 
ment  of  tnm  gardens  or  officious 
guides.    The  modest  fee  of  three- 


pence will  enable  visitors  to  zamble 
where  they  like,  without  being 
bored  by  the  hacknied  jargon  of  a 
cicerone.  The  remains  of  Glaston- 
bury Abbey  are  kept  so  spruce  and 
smug,  in  a  trim  close-shaven  lawn, 
that  they  afford  no  subject  of  pic- 
turesque interest,  save  that  which 
finds  its  place  in  a  lady's  album. 
Eere,  with  the  exception  of  a  rail 
now  and  then  to  prevent  rash 
tourists  from  filling  through  a 
broken  vault,  everything  has  been 
left  as  it  was  by  the  hemd  of  that 
ruthless  Earl  of  Conway,  who,  in 
1665,  caused  the  Jfortress  to  be  dis- 
mantled in  order  to  afiford  material 
for  the  repair  of  his  Irish  estates. 
A  painter  might  spend  months  in 
illustrating  the  casUe  alone. 

I  roused  Mr.  Bick  up  betimes  ibe 
next  morning  in  order  to  catoh  the 
Llanberris  coach,  and  .great  was 
his  wrath  when  that  v^dcle  drew 
up,  fall  to  repletion  of  passengers 
and  luggage  from  the  off  box  seat  to 
the  inmost  xeoesses  of  the  boots. 

'We  might  have  known  this,' 
grumbled  &atgentleman;  'apretly 
courier  you  are.  What  was  the  use 
of  waking  a  fellow  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night '  (only  7  A.X.,  upon  mj 
honour)  'and  makmg  him  bolt  his 
breakfEUBt  for  nothing?  We  shall 
have  to  post  it  after  idL' 

And  so,  forsooth,  it  turned  out,  and 
I  mention  the  &ct  as  a  solemn  warn- 
ing to  all  Britii^  tourists  in  Septem- 
ber. Unless  your  places  are  booked 
beforehand — lasciate  ogni  tpera/nza — 
give  up  all  hope  of  room  in  a  Welsh 
stage-coach.  What  with  packing 
Dick's  portmanteau  and  his  port- 
able CO  £^etching  apparatus  (includ- 
ing all  the  latert  inventions  calcu- 
lated to  impede  the  artist)  fiom  Bath- 
bone  Place,  and  his  '  tieni^'tout '  bag, 
and  his  hat-box,  and  his  sponge- 
bath,  and  shower-bath,  it  was  1 1  A.1I. 
before  we  got  under  weigh,  and  the 
extent  of  the  above-mentioned  T)ara- 
phemaha  occupied  such  siwceinthe 
little  trap  which  we  hired,  that  the 
driver  had  to  ride  postilion  to  give 
us  sitting  room.  A  magnificent 
appearance  he  presented,  certainly, 
in  his  round  jacket  and  corduroys, 
his  weU  brushed  castor  and  jack- 
boots. His  buttons  were  a  little 
tamiflhedy  it  is  true,  and  indications 
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of  copper  appeared  here  and  there 
under  the  silyer  wash.  His  hat,  too, 
might  haye  canied  a  trifle  more  nap 
TTith  advantage,  and  his  steeds  were 
not  qnite  so  well  groomed  as  those 
which  stand  by  the  portal  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  upon  a 
bridal  morning.  Still  he  was  a 
I>ostilion,  there  was  no  doubt  of 
that,  bom  of  that  great  fionily  which 
seem  by  nature  intended  for  the 
stable.  Of  the  turf,  turfy,  he  wore 
a  sporting  air  which  was  unmis- 
takeable.  If  he  could  read,  depend 
on  it  he  had  acquired  that  accom- 
plishment by  spelling  over  the 
columns  of  '  Bellas  Life/  Had  he  a 
shilling  to  spare,  it  would  have  been 
invested  with  one  of  those  precarious 
' prophets'  whose '  tip'  is  conadered 
so  invaluable  I  think  I  see  the 
honest  fellow  laying  odds  on  the  issue 
of  a  forthcoming  'event'  Smely, 
if  'poeta  nasdtur'  be  a  tmthfal 
adage,  if  yonthfdl  rhymers  lisp  their 
numbers  in  a  nursery,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  about  the  predisposition 
of  a  post-boy. 

The  road  to  Bdn  y  Byi&yn  lies 
through  the  charming  valley  of  the 
Oonway,  skirtmg  at  some  parts  the 
liver  itself  as  it  dashes  through 
ragged  channels  of  moss-covered 
rock  or  leaps  over  boulders  of  stone 
half  sunken  in  its  bed—sometimes 
running  notchwise  idong  the  hill- 
side beneath  the  shade  of  lofiy  pine 
trees,  anon  breaking  out  upon  the 
fresh  and  open  moor  where  pur- 
ple heather  and  yellow  gorse  are 
relieved  upon  a  ground  of  mossy 
grass.  Here  and  there  we  come 
upon  a  mountain  stream  descending 
in  rapid  falls  from  its  source  above, 
and  boondii]^  from  crag  to  crag  un- 
til it  joins  ti^e  river  in  a  cloud  of 
snow-white  spray.  And  fisr  ofif, 
half  hidden  by  the  groy  morning 
mist,  lie  Moel  Siabod  and  the  monn-^ 
tains  of  Snowdonia. 

Mr.  Dewberry  was  in  rapture  at 
the  landscape.  'Never  saw  any- 
thing like  it,  ufKm  my  word,  now,' 
cries  the  enthusiastic  youth.  'Beats 
the  Tyrol,  beats  the  Rhine,  beats  the 
Oampagna.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Jack, 
we  Englishmen  are  great  mafSa  to 
cross  the  Channel  when  we  can  get 
such  scenery  as  this  at  home.^  And 
here,  pulling  out  an  elegant  little 


morocco  case,  B.  D.  produces  the 
chastest  of  briar-root  pipes,  which 
he  fills  with  choice  Tjatakia— the 
consumption  of  which  herb  he  seems 
to  consider  indispensable  to  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
Nature. 

Presently  a  turn  in  the  load 
brings  us  in  sight  of  a  small  and 
scattered  village,  irom  a  fsw  roo&  of 
which,  relieved  against  the  copse 
behind,  rise  thin  blue  jets  of  smoke 
straight  up  into  the  evening  air. 
We  cross  the  river  on  a  sturdy 
bridge  of  rough-hewn  stone,  and 
roll  along  the  turnpike  road  until 
our  rostic  Jehu  pulls  up  beside  a 
well-built,  gabled  inn,  with  old- 
fiudiioned  cosy  windows  peeping  out 
of  clematis  and  jessamina  There  is 
an  ample  iyy-oovered  porch  in  front, 
and  dangling  above  it  in  mid-air 
there  ha^is  a  venerable  sign.  When 
I  say  a  sign,  I  don't  mean  one  of 
yonr  £B0hionable  modem  conven- 
tionahties,  adorned  with  shaded  let- 
teiB  and  ^t  flourishes,  but  a  real 
picture,  painted  on  sabstantial  pfr- 
nel,  on  which,  lest  there  should  be 
the  slightest  doubt  regarding  its 
significance,  this  legend  runs — 

The  Paintebs'  Best. 

It  represents  a  gentleman  of  that 
profession,  with  a  knapsack  on  his 
nu^,  and  a  portfolio  under  his  arm, 
regaling  himself  with  a  glass  of 
beer  at  the  hostelry  in  question, 
with  a  background  of  very  blue 
mountains.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of,  imd  a  present 
from,  an  inmate  of  the  hotel  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  who  was 
prevented  by  untoward  drcum- 
stances  from  settling  his  account  at 
the  end  of  a  month's  sojourn,  and 
took  this  means  of  relieving  himself 
from  any  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
landlord  of  the  period. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  prognosticate 
the  general  character  of  an  inn  from 
the  reception  which  you  meet  with 
on. arrival.  When  an  obsequious 
gentleman  in  a  white  tie  presents 
himself,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
making  endless  inquiries  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  accommodation  which 
you  want;  when  a  sulky  hostess,  in 
a  black  cap  and  mittens,  surveys 
you  doubtfully  from  head  to  foot, 
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and  pronotmces  the  word  'yes'  in 
answer  to  your  questions,  so  as 
to  sound  as  much  like  a  negative 
as  possible— these,  I  say,  are  bad 
symptoms;  but  we  augored  well 
from  the  first  aspect  of  the  '  Paint- 
ers' Best/  A  stout  and  smiling 
landlady,  a  pretty  barmaid,  an  ac- 
tive, civil  '  lx)ots,'  neat  httle  maids 
bustling  about  in  the  most  coqueir 
tish  of  caps  and  cap-iibbons,  diving 
down  wondrous  hUle  passages  and 
retiuming  laden  with  tempting  co- 
mestibles, all  lent  an  air  of  comfort 
and  hospitaliiy  to  this  establishment 
suggestive  of  the  time  when  an  inn 
was  a  really  welcome  resting-plaoe 
for  travellers,  and  not  a  magni- 
ficent spunging-house  for  fleecing 
*  swells/ 

A  few  days  soon  made  us  fiuniliar 
with  the  genius  loci  at  Dyf&yn.  A 
few  walks  confirmed  us  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  indeed  the  cor  cordium  of 
North  Wales;  and  a  few  letters  ex- 
changed with  my  fur  cousins  (in 
which  excursions,  pic-nics,  and 
sketching-parties  were  duly  pro- 
posed and  planned  with  remarkable 
disregard  to  the  chance  of  weather) 
induced  them  to  join  us  about  a 
week  after  our  arrival.  It  was 
during  this  interval  that  Mr.  Dick 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  the  picturesque  side  of 
artiBts'  life,  with  which  he  declared 
he  was  now  more  charmed  than 
ever ;  and  began  to  throw  out  sun- 
dry hints  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
profession — spoke  in  the  most  dis- 
respectful terms  of  English  juris- 
prudence as  a  study— and  asked  me 
how  I  supposed  that  a  man  with  an 
eye  for  colour  could  bear  to  spend 
the  best  part  of  his  days  in  Mitre 
Court  with  no  better  prospect  than 
a  dingy  brick  wall  from  his  window, 
and  three  briefe  a  year  from  Messrs. 
Quibbler  and  Jarman. 

To  this  argumentum  ad  miseri- 
cordiam  I  confess  I  replied  in  cau- 
tious terms ;  for  the  &ct  is  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  studies  of  my  confreres 
at  Dyffryn  stood  in  about  the  same 
relation  to  a  painter's  regular  occu- 
pation as  the  scenery  in  Guillaume 
TeU  does  to  real  life  in  Switzerland. 
The  professional  gentlemen  in  this 
delightful  retreat  rise,  say  between 
eight  and  nine  on  a  fine  autuiikial 


morning.  An  elaborate  breakfiast 
awaits  them,  which,  setting  apart  an 
hour  or  so  for  a  pipe  and  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  will  cany  them  on 
till  nearly  mid-day.  It  is  then  that 
Mr.  Stippler  and  his  associates  may 
be  seen  emerging  in  twos  and  threes 
from  the '  Painters'  Best,'  and  wend- 
ing their  way  in  gay  companionship 
to  the  various  points  of  interest 
which  they  choose  to  illustrate; 
sometimes  to  the  beauties  of  some 
rocky  pass  and  waterfall ;  sometimes 
to  the  shores  of  a  mountain  llyn, 
which  mirrors  on  its  sur&ce  the 
glowing  colour  of  the  hills  beyond ; 
now  and  then  penetrating  the  depths 
of  a  wooded  glen  to  study  nature  in 
a  'chequered  shade/  In  these  se- 
questered spots  they  work  and 
smoke  and  chat  by  turns,  leaving 
black  care  and  tailors'  bills  behind 
them  in  Soho,  imti'l  dark  November 
warns  them  home,  and  the  Academy 
schools  re-open.  But  now  and  then 
a  cricket-match,  a  game  of  quoits, 
or  angling-rod  beguiles  them  into 
meadow-land  or  down  the  river; 
and  I  have  known  some  of  these 
youthfal  Titians  spend  an  afternoon 
quite  happOy,  sub  tegmine  jagi,  with 
no  other  companion  than  Mr.  Punch 
and  the  Satu^y  Beviewers. 

At  six  o'clock  P.M.,  after  the 
labours  of  the  day,  we  meet  together 
in  the  coffee-room  to  discuss  the 
generous  feast  which  our  landlady 
has  provided.  There  is  not  much 
variety  in  that  rural  feast,  it  is  true. 
If  on  Mondays  we  feed  on  salmon, 
lamb,  and  roast  duck,  the  same  hour 
on  Tuesday  night  sees  us  before 
roast  duck,  and  lamb,  and  salmon. 
But  this  fact,  it  must  be  confessed, 
interferes  but  httie  with  our  appe- 
tite, which,  to  0uote  the  words  of 
the  immortal  bcml, '  is  good,  and  on 
which  digestion  duly  waits.'  Ah! 
'  femes  optimum  condimentum ! ' 
when  a  man  has  worked,  and  is 
hungry,  he  does  not  care  for  sauce 
piquante.  The  wines  of  Bhineland 
and  Burgundy  are  rarely  called  for 
at  our  banquet,  but  I  recommend 
the  bitter  ale  to  all  connoisseurs  of 
that  pleasant  tonic.  In  former  days, 
when  the  'Best'  was  a  small  road- 
side inn,  and  Dyfl6ryn  rarely  visited, 
except  by  artists,  those  gentiemen 
composed  a  httle  ohgarchy,  to  inter- 
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fere  with  whose  prerogative  was 
treason.  They  dined,  dressed,  and 
talked  when,  how,  and  in  what 
strain  they  pleased.  If  an  nnforta- 
nate  BritLsh  tonrist,  or  wretched 
hagman,  chanced  to  enter  their  do- 
main, his  appearance  was  the  signal 
for  a  general  onset.  It  was  like  the 
tailless  fox  among  his  brother  Bey- 
nardB.  No  mercy,  no  quarter  was 
shown  him;  and  after bemg coughed 
down,  or  treated  with  silent  con- 
tempt, he  had  no  choice  but  to  re- 
treat ignominionsly  to  bed.  Hap- 
pily that  conseryatiye  epoch  has 
passed  away;  and,  with  the  in- 
creased size  of  the  hotel,  let  ns  hope 
the  painters'  hearts  have  expand^. 
Tourists  of  both  sexes  now  appear 
at  the  table  d'hdte,  and  the  conver- 
sation is  no  longer  limited  to  '  shop.' 
Nay,  even  in  the  bar  itself— ttiat 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  our  frater- 
nity— Mr.  Dewberry  was  always 
welcome,  and  joined  in  the  discus- 
sions of  Buskin's  theory  and  Tur- 
ner's practice  as  if  he  had  been 
familiar  with  their  works  from  his 
earliest  youth.  A  little  art-slang 
judiciously  introduced  in  small- 
talk  will  often  have  the  effect  of 
conveying  an  idea  of  connoisseur- 
ship  to  the  uninitiated;  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  soon  Dick  began  to 
talk  of  'half  tones'  and  'middle 
tints,'  'glazing,'  'scumbling,'  and 
many  other  processes  of  which,  I 
fear,  he  knew  but  very  httle.  In- 
deed Wagsby,  the  painter  (and 
brother  to  the  fiicetious  captain  of 
that  name),  who  never  loses  an  op- 
portunity for  a  pun,  congratulated 
nim  on  his  success  at  the  lar,  and 
Mr.  Dewberry  took  the  joke  with  his 
usual  good  nature.  Tremendous 
controversies,  to  be  sure,  were  car- 
ried on  in  that  little  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, where  Stippler  took  the  chair, 
nem.  con,,  every  evening  at  nine  p.m., 
and  where  quarts  of  grog  were 
nightly  imbibeid.  Swigley,  the  well- 
known  dehneator  of  river  scenery 
and  cascades  of  this  neighbourhood, 
here  counteracted,  by  a  proportion- 
ate quantity  of  whiskey,  the  injurious 
effects  which  he  declared  would  be 
the  result  of  sitting  so  long  by  the 
waterfall  that  he  was  studying,  and 
gravely  informed  us  how  long  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  the  neces- 


sity of  alcoholic  stimulant  under 
such  circumstances. 

'  I'U  teU  ye  what  it  is,  old  feUer,' 
remarked  Mr.  S.  to  the  chairman 
one  evening  when  we  were  assembled, 
'  this  'ere  climate  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with.    What  I  say  is,  whenever  you 
feel  anything  coming  on,,liquar  up — 
thaf  s  my  advice.    Of  course,  when 
you're  in  a  &ir  and  open  country— 
as  it  might  be  here — ^where  there's  a 
good  tap  at  lumd— why  a  glass  o' 
beer's  the  thing  to  set  you  going; 
and  if  you're  sketching  down  at  the 
river  side,  and  such-like  places,  you 
should  tfJ^e  a  nip  of  brandy  now 
and  then;  but  for  a  real  splash-dash 
sort  of  a  hole  like  the  Bhiaydr  Hen, 
there's  nothin'  like  a  stiff,  hot  glass 
of  whisky-toddy  eVry  arf  hour  or 
so,  to  keep  out  the  wei    Why,  sir, 
I  was  penting  there  the  autumn  be- 
fore last,  before  I  knew  anything  of 
the  climate,  and  took  nothing  but 
bottled  ale.    I  had  a  bottle  brought 
to  me  after  I  got  in  my  outline — 
another   bottle   for  the  light  and 
shade — another  for  the  sky — another 
for  the  middle  distance— another  for 
the  foreground — quart  bottles,  mind 
you— and  yet,  would  you  believe  it? 
I  was  taken  so  bad  down  there  I 
could  scarcely  walk  when  I  got  up ; 
so  I  asked  that  there  medical  chap 
as  comes  here  sometimes  what  he 
thought  about  it,  and  he  says  to  me, 
says  he,  "  Swigley,"  he  says,  "  I 
know  your  case,"  he  says ;  "  what 
you  want  when  you're  penting  them 
subjects  is  diffusible  stimulants,"  he 
says. 

'"Stimulants,  doctor!"  says  I; 
"why  I  had  four  quarts  of  beer, 
and " 

'  " Beer"  says  he,  contemptuous 
like, "  what's  beer  down  in  a  place 
like  the  BhaydrH^n?  Why,  it  does 
you  more  harm  than  good,"  he  says. 

No,  Swigley,  my  boy,"  says  he, 

take  your  alcohol,"  he  says,  "in  a 
more  condensed  form,"  he  says, "  and 
hot"  he  says,  " is  my  advice ;  and  if 
you'll  just  step  into  tie  bar,"  he  says, 
"J'll  show  you  what  I  mean." 

'  So  we  did,  and  he  had  something 
"  short,"  which  I  paid  for ;  and  I 
kep'  his  advice  ever  since;  and 
whenever  I  go  into  the  Bhaydr  Hen, 
or  any  of  those  damp  places,  I  take 
and  fill  my  pocket-flask  with  Irish 
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-whiskey,  and  they  boil  me  some 
water  at  the  neiu^  oottage,  and 
bring  it  down  to  my  tent,  about  eY*ry 
'arf  hour,  quite  pleasant' 

With  such  harmless  prattle  as  this 
does  Mr.  Swigley  oocasionally  enter- 
tain us,  ^vdien  Stippler,  the  F.B.B., 
and  Slopson,  the  amateur,  allow  a  few 
minutes'  pause  in  their  discussion 
on  the  treatment  of  backgroxmds. 
Fiercely  these  youths  have  been  con- 
tending for  their  respective  schools 
— the  one  on  the  sule  of  patience 
and  fidehty,  the  other,  of  yigorous 
and  rapid  drawing,  in  their  work. 
One  wants  to  paint  the  whole  range 
of  Cambrian  hills  in  one  great  sweep 
of  tiie  brush;  the  other  would  linger 
for  weeks  bg^ore  a  hedge-row.  For 
my  part,  I  sympathize  with  both 
their  aims,  and  devoutly  wish  that 
men  of  opposite  creeds  in  Art,  Phi- 
losophy, Politics,  Eeligion — what 
Jrou  will— would  feel  how  much  they 
teach  and  learn  by  holding  opposite 
opinions.  Su]^pose  that  Jones  and 
I  agreed  entirely  on  the  merits 
of  the  poet  Close  or  Tennyson — 
sided  with  North  against  South,  or 
vice  vend,  in  the  American  question — 
and  each  liked  the  same  end  of  a 
fried  sole— don't  you  see  how  we 
might  be  mutually  encouraged  in 
hoptdess  bigotry,  to  say  nothing  of 
spoiling  our  Uttle  dinner?  'Be 
gustibus  non  disputandum,'  /  trans- 
late, '  Be  thankml  that  your  neigh- 
bour differs  from  you.'  So,  when 
the  Goddess  of  Discord  throws  her 
pippin  down,  let  us  fall  a  scrambling 
for  the  precious  fruit,  and  be  sure — 
whoever  gets  it — ^we  shall  all  be 
better  far  the  struggle. 

When  these  gentlemen  are  not 
amiably  quarrelling  over  their  x>ar- 
lettes,  they  call  on  each  other  for  a 
song;  or  sit  down  to  a  game  of  chess. 
If  the  evening  is  a  fine  one  (and 
they  come  but  rarely  in  North 
Wales),  there  is  a  field  hard  by  the 
inn,  where  some  of  us  assemble  to 
play  at  quoits  or  cricket  I  have 
even  known  the  game  of  leap  frog 
introduced,  and  once  found  Mr.  Dick 
flying  over  the  back  of  an  undergra- 
duate, as  if  the  sport  had  been  an 
ordinary  recreation  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  and  Christchurch  meadows. 
The  university  men  who  come  down 
here  with  an  intention  of  reading — 


the  London  dandies  who  pretend  to 
fish,  forget  their  little  dignities  in 
this  Ar(»dia,  and  mingle  freely  with 
the  students  of  '  paysage.'  It  is  a 
small,  well-organized  republic,  om* 
littie  community  at  Dymyn,  where 
universal  suffrage  obtains,  and  free- 
dom of  discussion  is  allowed.  Our 
wideawakes  are  cape  of  liberty — the 
growth  of  beards  is  not  interdicted 
— we  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  toge- 
ther, and  dweU  in  perfect  imity. 

I  think  our  friends  grew  a  Uttie 
jealous  when  the  Miss  Winsomes 
arrived,  armed  with  '  alpennstocks' 
and  sketch  books  and  butterfly  nets, 
and  botanizing  spades,  and  carried 
us  off  on  their  various  expeditions. 
'You  never  come  down  to  quoits 
now,  old  chap,'  grumbles  out  Mr. 
Swigley :  '  you  and  Dooberry  are 
always  out  with  them  gals.  Thank 
goodness,  /'ve  got  no  cousins  to 
come  bothering  about  the  place,'  &c. 
Nor  was  it  at  all  easy  to  escape 
the  scorn  of  those  ladies  when  we 
absented  ourselves  from  their  tea- 
table  to  rally  round  our  chairman  at 
the '  Painters'  Best' 

'Can't  you  get  on  one  evening 
without  your  pipe?'  Miss  Bose  ex- 
claims to  me,  as  I  take  leave  of  her 
outside  the  cottage  door  (as  if  we 
had  not  been  gossiping  with  them 
for  the  last  four  blessed  nights)  ; 
'  very  well,  sir;  go  to  your  tobacco 
and  your  beer,  your  long-haired  ge- 
niuses and  midnight  orgies,  and  when 
you  weary  of  those  delights  come 
here  again  and  drink  your  souchong.' 

A  great  many  cups  of  that  deli- 
cious beverage  we  imbibed  in  the 
sodety  of  these  ladies—^  number  of 
pleasant  walks  we  had  together — 
Mr.  Dewberry  pairing  off  with  Miss 
Laura,  and  affecting  the  deepest  in« 
t^est  in  her  botanioal  pursuits ;  ford- 
ing streams  and  climbing  into  all 
sorts  of  perilous  places  to- gather 
heath  and  mosses  for  her  basket. 
It  was  astomshing  to  see  the  assi* 
duity  with  which  tins  gentleman 
began  to  cultivate  aoquaintanoe  with 
Britii^  ferns — described  caudex  and 
rhizome,  fronds  and  venation  with 
great  gravity,  aod  once  sent  me  into 
fits  of  laughter  by  announcing  that 
he  had  found  a  Polypodium  Pha- 
gopteris,  and  was  going  to  carry  it 
home  to  my  cousin. 
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Not  being  of  a  Bcientific  turn  bor- 
solf,  Migs  Boeo  was  pleased  to  select 
me  as  her  companion  in  our  pedes- 
trian excnrsionB ;  and  if  m;  revered 
nncle,  wbose  gout  seemed  rather 
troublesome,  did  not  always  accom- 
pany ns,  it  was  a  loss  which  wa 
learnt  to  bear  with  resignation. 

Sometimes  we  hired  a  trap,  and 
drOTB  to  the  Tarious  points  of  inte- 
rest in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  once 
Mr.  Dewberry  undertook  to  organize 
a  boating  partr  and  picnic  at  Llyn 
Geiiionydd,  whereby  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity,  first  of  display- 
ing his  skill  Bs  an  oarsman  before 
the  ladies,  and  secondly,  of  iodnlg- 
ing  his  taste  for  lobster  salad  to  no 
small  extent. 

A  pictoiesqne  groap  I  have  no 
doubt  we  fijrmed,  lying  about  on  the 
pleasant  mossy  shore,  with  the  boats 
moored  in  the  distance,  and  Dick  in 
his  shirt-sleeves  busy  with  the  wine 
bottles. 

Wehave  all  read  that  story  in  the 
*  Arabian  Nights '  about  the  stupen- 
dous Jinn  that  emerged  from  a  flask 
and  grew  like  a  moimtain  before  the 
astonished  flsherman  who  had  un- 
consciously liberated  him  from  his 
priBon.     I  think  it  was   Madame 
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CUcquot  herself,  in  the  form  of  a 
Mnse,  who  appeared  before  ns  as 
the  champagne  corks  flow  off  on  this 
occasion.  Under  the  influence  of 
that  gentle  stimulant,  the  ladies 
graceftUy  complied  with  our  request 
that  they  weald  sing,  and  my  fair 
cousins,  whose  voices  sound  very 
well  together,  kindly  fevoured  us 
with  several  ducts  of  a  ronumtic  na- 
ture and  melodious  strain. 

All  this  was  ploksant  enough*  to 
he  sure,  and  suited  Mr.  Bicham  ad- 
mirably, but  as  for  as  sketching  was 
concerned,  we  might  as  well  have 
left  OUT  blocks,  canvases,  and  colour 
boxes  in  Soho.for  any  work  wo  did 
at  Uygrj-u.  Day  after  day  some  new 
scheme  was  proposed-^eome  fresh 
expedition  planned,  in  which  we 
were  expected  to  take  a  part,  and  if 
the  Academy  Exhibition  suffers  next 
season  in  consequence,  I  know  whose 
ftult  it  will  be. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  achievement 
was  the  ascent  of  Snowdon,  which, 
as  it  is  usually  looked  upon  as  a 
formidable  undertaking,  I  shall  de- 
scribe, wilji  your  permission,  in  ano- 
ther letter. 

Jack  ^isxu 
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'  A  LITTLE  MISTAKE/ 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  BROMPTON  EXHIBITION. 


IT  was  a  'half-crown  day'  at  the 
International  Exhibition,  and  a 
crowd  was  collected  ronnd  the  grand 
piano  nnder  the  western  dome,  which 
was  heard  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
nnder  the  dexterous  manipulation  of 
a  young  performer,  who  was  eyi- 
dently  a  mistress  of  her  sat 

It  was,  however,  evident  to  the 
most  careless  observer,  that  the  at- 
traction consisted  not  so  much  in 
the  exquisite  harmony  which  she 
had  at  her  fingers'  ends,  as  in  the 
beauty  of  the  lovely  &ce,  from  which 
both  '  mind  and  music  breathed,' 
and  which  levied  the  tax  of  admira- 
tion firom  all  beholders.  There  is  no 
rule  so  despotic  as  that  of  beauty, 
which  counts  the  number  of  its  sub- 
jects in  the  number  of  human  eyes 
by  which  chance  or  intention  sur- 
round its  throne. 

The  fortunate  possessor  of  so 
many  of  Nature's  best  gifts,  was  well 
protected  against  any  annoying  ma- 
nifestation of  intrusive  a^niration, 
by  the  presence  of  a  '  dragon  of 
prudery  placed  within  call,'  in  the 
person  of  an  elderly  duenna,  who, 
seated  in  front  of  the  populace,  on  a 
chair,  on  which  a  ticket  vnth  the 
mysterious  words, '  No.  2/  had  been 
accidentally  hung,  appeared  to  defy 
the  public,  by  means  of  this  mystic 
symbol,  to  approach  the  goddess  of  the 
hour ;  and  to  remind  it  in  warning 
tones  that  if  Sybil  No.  i,  attracted 
too  much  individual  attention  or 
admiration,  that  the  eye  of  No.  2 
may  be  expected  to  take  speedy  and 
disapproving  cognizance  of  the  fact 

An  old  and  a  young  man  were 
also  in  attendance ;  the  elderly  man 
being  of  the  thoroughly  English 
type,  the  younger  one  evidentiy  a 
foreigner,  ugly  to  excess,  notwith- 
standing the  redeeming  splendour 
of  a  pair  of  essentially  southern  eyes. 
From  these  lugubrious  orbs  he 
threw,  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
glances  of  jealous  inquiry  among  the 
assembled  crowd;  while  the  elder 
man,  evidently  fully  convinced  that 
the  native  dignify  of  his  beautiful 
child  was  her  best  protection,  and  to 


whom  the  noble  appeal  of  'trust 
me'  would  not  have  been  made  in 
vain,  stood  calmly  surveying  the  ad- 
miring audience,  occasionally  inter- 
changmg  observations  with  his  ex- 
citable companion,  who,  when  Sybil 
executed  some  of  her  most  delectable 
passages,  looked,  as  the  FersiaDS  say, 
as  if  his  soul  had  swooned  away,  and 
floated  to  heaven  on^the  breath  of 
those  subtle  sounds. 

There  were,  however,  other  list- 
eners, of  less  ethereal  stamp,  and  one 
colossal  specimen  of  the  sight-see- 
ing Britisn  agriculturist,  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  evidently  with 
intense  appreciation  of  the  exquisite 
humour  of  his  remark — 

'I  wish  that  good  lady's  fingers 
would  get  tired.' 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of 
'London  Society'  may,  like  our- 
selves, have  been  eye  and  ear  wit- 
nesses of  that  fearful  corporeal  de- 
velopment, and  of  those  harsh, 
trumpet-like  tones ;  if  so  they  must 
have  rejoiced  with  us  in  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  mammoth  FhiUstine, 
who,  instead  of  bdng  encouraged 
with  the  applause  whidoL  he  evidently 
expected,  immediately  became  the 
cynosure  (as  the  newspapers  have  it) 
of  such  glances  of  unfeigned  diagast, 
that,  if  human  eyes  ever  possessed 
the  basilisk  power  to  look  a  '  fellow 
creature  down,'  which  a  poetess  has 
ascribed  to  them,  that  British  agri- 
culturist would  have  been  laid  low  in 
the  dust,  under  the  raking  fire  which 
opened  upon  him  from  all  quarters. 

The  young  artiste  herself  heard 
the  delicately  worded  remark;  and 
the  smile  which,  in  consequence, 
rippled  on  her  lips,  showed  that  she 
was  not  insensible  to  the  perception 
of  the  ridiculous,  although  none  bet- 
ter than  she  could  soar  to  the  heights 
of  the  sublime. 

It  behoves  us  now  to  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  the  history 
of  this  enchantress  and  her  attendant 
satellites— the  dignified  elder,  the- 
excitable  Signor,  and  the  myste- 
rious '  No.  a,'  who  sits  so  grunly, 
with  the  suggestive  symbol  on  her 
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back,  ezdtiiig  the  merziment  of  the 
crowd. 

The  lady,  the  elder,  and  No.  2, 
then,  form  one  fieumly  and  household : 
for  No.  2  (hight  '  Nelly '  in  feumHiar 
parlance),  occupies  the  position  of 
confidential  servant  and  adviser-ge- 
neral in  the  small  circle,  to  whose 
magic  limits  the  excitable  Signor  is, 
as  may  be  i  npposed  from  the  former 
remarks,  most  anxious  to  be  admitted. 
In  order  to  attain  the  desired  end  he 
has  opened  a  battery  of  compliments, 
cajoleries,  and  bribes  upon  fortress 
No.  a,  which  shows,  however,  not 
the  remotest  sign  of  capitulation, 
and  whose  vulnerable  point  has  not 
as  yet  been  discovered. 

The  Signorina  herself  has  likewise 
proved  insensible  to  the  passion  of 
her  foreign  admirer,  who  is  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  British  barbarian, 
on  matters  connected  with  courtship 
and  matrimony,  that  he  should  de- 
spair of  success  upon  that  score 
alona  If  the  'Signer  Papa'  and 
the  'Signora  Duenna'  would  but 
give  him  encouragement,  he  had 
httle  doubt  but  that  the  golden- 
haired  English  Signorina  would 
eventually  miile  upon  his  suit,  urged 
in  the  mellow  accents  of  his  native 
tongua  The  'Signer  Papa,'  he 
fondly  imagined,  was  already  on  his 
side:  he  mistook  the  security  of  con- 
fidence, which  allowed  him  constant 
access  to  the  society  of  his  daughter, 
for  acquiescence  in  the  probable  re- 
sults; for  who  could  approach  the 
divine  Sy  billa,  and  remain  indifferent 
to  her  wonderful  £BU3cinations?  Who 
could  resist  the  harmony  both  of 
sight  and  sound,  which  her  beauty 
and  her  talents  threw  like  a  halo 
round  her?  Not,  assuredly,  one  of 
southern  blood — that  blood  which 
leaps  to  the  worship  of  the  beautiful, 
in  whatever  shape  it  presents  itself; 
and  that,  in  its  strong  and  passionate 
appreciation  of  all  that  can  move  the 
soul,  ethereaJizes  tiie  very  sens^,  of 
which  it  is  the  servant  and  the  slave. 

The  Italian  loved  Sybil  Vaughan 
as  an  Italian  loves — with  that  ano- 
malous love  which,  seen  in  one  light, 
is  the  essence  of  self-devotion,  and 
in  another  the  essence  of  selfii^ess. 
It  is  the  essence  of  self-devotion,  in 
that  it  is  content  in  being  allowed  to 


worship ;  in  that  it  disdains  the  mor- 
bid self-consciousness,  which  nu&es 
a  man  measure  out  every  demon- 
stration of  the  passion  which  he  en- 
tertains for  a  woman,  in  exact  pro- 
portion with  the  amount  of  affection 
which  she  condescends  to  lavish 
upon  himself;  in  that  it  disdains  the 
subtleties,  and  the  backwardness, 
and  the  niggardliness  (so  to  speak) 
of  a  calmer  affectioni  and  elevates  its 
recipient  to  the  ronk  of  a  princess  of 
the  olood  royal,  wliose  service  it  is 
an  honour  to  proclaim  before  the 
world.  It  is  the  essence  of  selfish- 
ness, in  that  it  would  sacdfice  every 
individual  feeling  of  the  object  so 
ardently  beloved,  to  obtain  tlie  right 
of  exclusive  workup.  That  it  would 
hunt  its  prey,  if  need  be,  to  the  very 
death,  and  rather  secure  for  its  own 
possession  the  lifeless  body  than  that 
it  should  pass  living  and  happy  into 
the  keeping  of  another. 

The  neroine  of  the  hour,  and  of 
my  story,  was  so  p^ectly  indiffe- 
rent to  the  devotion  of  her  passionate 
adorer,  that  she  had  not  realized  its 
depth  or  extent.  Indeed,  for  so 
beautiful  a  girl,  she  was  singularly 
unpractised  in  the  art  of  coquetry, 
and  let  the  weapons  of  warfisoe  grow 
rusty  for  want  of  use,  which  in  more 
ambitious  hands  would  have  done 
reckless,  although  not  thoughtless, 
execution.  She  was,  perhaps,  almost 
unnaturally  staid  in  her  manner  and 
appearance,  considering  her  age, 
for  she  was  not  more  than  two-and- 
twenty ;  and  her  manners  ^ve  one 
the  idea  more  of  a  young  vnfe  than 
of  a  yoimg  unmarried  girL  This 
circumstance,  indeed,  was  remarked 
by  some  of  the  crowd  collected  round 
the  piano,  who  speculated  upon  the 
antecedents  of  the  young  musician, 
who  had  not  hitherto  appeared  be- 
fore a  London  audience,  out  whose 
nerve  and  vigour  of  execution,  did 
not  seem  to  be  affected  by  any  ill- 
timed  maitvaiae  honte, 

'That  ugly  little  foreign  swell's 
her  husband,  I  suppose,'  said  one 
effete  dandy  to  another,  who  clung  to 
his  companion's  arm,  with  the  affec- 
tionate tenacity  which  inspires  smart 
young  men  in  public  places,  who  seem 
to  imagine  that  thus  linked  they  can 
defy  the  universe,  and  make  criticism 
herself  hide  her  head  abashed. 
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'  She  has  no  wedding- ling  though/. 
8aid  the  dandy  doable.  'I  have 
made  out  that,  although  her  fingers 
twinkle  at  such  an  awful  pace ;  and 
ifs  a  stiffish  country  to  ride  oyer  too, 
with  plenty  of  demisemiquaver 
fences,  as  Minnie's  governess  used 
to  call  those  long-taUed  crotchets.' 

'  What  a  lovely  face  she  has  I'  said 
a  &8hionable  woman,  always  on  the 
look-out  for  fresh  and  striking  at- 
tractions for  her  musical  reunions, 
'I  must  find  out  who  she  is,  and 
secure  her  for  my  next  night' 

'  What  a  divine  musician !'  said  a 
young  and  interesting-looking  man, 
with  an  unmistakeably  high-bred 
air,  and  the  modulated  voice  which 
generally  accompanies  a  &ultless  ear. 

Low  as  were  the  tones  in  which 
he  epoke,  they  would  seem  to  have 
reached  tiie  ear  of  the  pianiste,  for 
she  glanced  suddenly  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  they  came,  and  as 
her  eyes  encountered  those  of  the 
speaker  a  sudden  blush  sufiused  her 
face,  her  nerve  and  self-possessiou  for- 
sook her,  her  memory  fiuled  her,  and 
with  an  appealing  and  pitiful  glance 
towards  the  sympathizii^  crowd, 
she  suddenly  ceased  playing,  and 
said  hurriedly,  in  an  under  tone,  to 
No.  2— 

'  My  music ;  give  me  my  music' 

No.  a's  movements  were,  however, 
impeded  rather  than  otherwise  by 
her  evident  haste  to  comply  with 
the  young  lady's  desire.  The  roll 
of  music,  so  seldom  required  by  one 
whose  memory  was  as  true  as  her 
eseoution  was  perfect,  was  not  forth- 
coming so  speedily  as  the  occasion 
required ;  and  the  painful  confusion 
of  the  £ftvourite  of  the  hour  awoke 
the  sympathy  and  compassion  of 
her  audienoe,  more  particularly  of 
the  male  part  of  it,  so  that  murmurs 
of  '  no  more,'  *  she  is  not  well,' '  if  s 
a  deuced  shame,'  <&o.,  only  made  her 
the  more  anxious  to  fulfil  her  en- 
gagement to  the  very  last  note. 

She  soon  recovered  from  her  over- 
whelming confusion,  and  turning 
rapidly  over  her  music,  she  selected 
the  simple  Irish  air, '  The  Last  Bose 
of  Summer,'  for  her  next  perform- 
ance, whichi  in  tins  case,  involved 
intricate  and  tortuous  variations,  from 
whidi  her  dainty  fingers  disentangled 
the  harmony  with  exquisite  delicapy 


and  finish,  so  that  every  note  told 
home.  Indeed,  if  it  had  been  the 
intention  and  wish  of  the  performer 
to  play  upon  the  very  heartstrings 
of  some  one  then  present,  she  could 
not  have  thrown  more  pathos  or 
more  soul  into  her  music. 

The  jealous  eye  of  the  Italian, 
sought  fiercely  among  the  crowd, 
for  the  cause  of  Sybil's  confusion, 
and,  with  the  instinct  of  jealousy, 
settled  at  once  upon  the  right  ob- 
ject. There,  unmoved  and  appa- 
rently  unconscious,  stood  the  author 
of  her  break-down  and  consequent 
annoyance;  indeed,  so  little  did  he 
seem  affected  by  it,  that  his  was  one 
of  the  few  male  voices  which  re- 
mained silent,  when  the  sympathy  of 
the  crowd  was  attracted  in  her  &- 
vour.  Neither  did  the  sweet  and 
touching  pathos  of  the  Irish  air  at- 
tzaot  him,  as  did  the  scientific  har^ 
mony  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart  He 
uttered  no  exclamation  of  approval  or 
delight,  as  the  musician  ceased,  al- 
though her  eyes,  with  an  expression 
of  innocent  dauntiessness,  sought 
his  as  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and 
took  her  gloves  and  handkerchief  a 
littie  hastily  from  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  Italian,  who  worshipped  those 
dainty  trifies,  as  he  would  have 
worshipped  a  relic  of  his  patzon 
saint 

The  individual  whom  Sybil  had 
hcHioured  with  a  glance  of  recogni- 
tion and  inquiry,  appeared,  from  the 
slightiy  sardonic  smile  that  played 
on  his  lips,  to  be  alive  to  the  &ot, 
and  he  uttered  again,  in.  a  tone  iii- 
tended  this  time  to  reach  her  ear, 
'  A  divine  musician  Ixuly  in  every 
sense  of  the  words.'  And  as  he 
spoke  he  moved  a  littie  forward, 
that  he  might  approach  nearer  to 
'  her,  as  she  made  her  way  through 
the  crowd. 

What  was  more  remarkable,  how- 
ever, was  that  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
lady,  who  seemed  bent  upon  ap- 
jnoaching  this  cynical  stranger,  ror 
she  purposely  swerved  a  Utcle  in 
her  path,  until  she  stood  opposite 
him;  and  then,  in  a  low  eager  v(»ce 
said  to  him,  although  her  eyes  were 
purposely  turned  away — 'Noi  yet: 
you  must  not  seek  me  yet' 

Who   could  the    stzanger    be? 
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What  caiious  and  unexpected  ren- 
contre was  this?  What  was  the 
meaning  of  the  words  which  he  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  heard,  it 
is  true,  hut  heard  no  plainer  than 
did  the  jealous  Italian,  whose  un- 
welcome presence  was  not  to  he  got 
lid  of  hy  the  severest  frown  that 
had  ever  darkened  the  serene  hrow 
of  Syhil  Yaughan. 

It  was  a  romantic  incident  that 
occurred  that  day,  and  one  prohahly 
unparalleled  eyen  on  the  wide  stage 
of  romantic  meeting  and  incident 
contained  within  the  walls  of  the 
great  Brompton  Exhihition;  for,  in 
the  &ce  that  met  Sybil's  gaze,  when 
she  lifted  her  eyes  for  a  moment  to 
survey  the  crowd  which  surrounded 
her,  she  recognized  the  fiice  of  her 
hudxind,  whom  she  supposed  at 
that  moment  to  he  seeking  a  fortune 
in  the  wilds  of  Australia,  and  whose 
sudden  apparition,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, nnnerved  her  completely  for 
the  mom^t 

The  young  couple  who  thus  met 
accidentally,  and,  aa  it  were,  by 
chance,  within  the  walls  which 
have  witnessed  many  strange  meet- 
ings, but  none  stranger  or  more  un- 
expected than  this,  must  have  had  a 
history,  before  chance  could  have 
placed  them  in  so  curious  a  juxta- 
position ;  and  with  that  history  it  is 
my  present  purpose  to  make  the 
T^dex  aoquamted,  allhough  it  is 
generally  considered  that  the  chap- 
ter of  romance  closes  with  the  li^t 
peal  of  the  wedding-bells,  and  with 
the  flash  of  the  last  white  favour,  or 
the  head-gear  of  the  horses  that 
bear  the  happy  couple  away. 

There  were  no  wedding -bells 
rung,  however,  and  no  white  favovas 
distributed  on  the  day  that  gave 
Sybil  Yaughan  the  title  of  wife.  On 
a  grey  November  morning  a  young 
and  loYely  maiden,  attended  by  an 
ancient  femiJe  who  bore  a  strildng 
resemblance  to  'No.  2,*  of  duenna 
notoriety,  hurried  quickly  through 
the  sombre  London  streets,  and 
were  joined,  before  they  had  walked 
&r,  by  a  young  man  of  distinguished 
beanng  and  handsome  presence, 
who  s&ently  offered  his  arm  to  the 
maiden,  and  hurried  her  with  a  joy- 
ous, but  somewhat  nervous  eager- 
ness, on  their  way. 


•  'Our  wedding-day  is  not  of  the 
most  cheerful  description,'  he  said ; 
'  but,  thank  Grod,  it  is  come ;  for  I 
sail  to-morrow;  and  I  could  not 
have  left  you  free — ^free  to  forget, 
elude,  or  forsake,  in  one  of  the  hun- 
dred-and-one  ways  that  women  can 
forget,  elude,  and  forsake,  with  the 
best  grace  in  the  world.  No,  Sybil, 
we  mil  part,  as  part  we  must,  with 
God's  seal  upon  our  vows,  and  then 
carve  our  way  to  each  other,  and  to 
fortune  and  £une,  through  the  toil 
of  our  hands,  and  the  sweat  of  our 
brow.  Are  not  these  the  terms  of 
our  contract?' 

'  Yes,'  said  his  companion  firmly, 
and  with  none  of  the  hesitating  con- 
sciousness which  might  have  been 
supposed  to  attend  a  proceeding  of 
the  clandestine  nature  described. 
'Yes;  those  are  the  terms  of  our 
agreement,  with  one  clause  which 
you  haTe  forgotten — that  we  are  to 
hold  no  communication  with  one 
another,  saving  on  occasions  of  real 
necessity  or  distress,  until  the  time 
comes  when  we  can  conscientiously 
meet  again.  The  case  is  this,  as  I 
look  upon  it:  I  cannot  give  up  my 
art ;  we  cannot  afford  to  marry  and 
keep  house;  we  prefer  taking  this 
irrcTocable  step  to  being  simply  en- 
gaged—at least,  you  prefer  it,  Allan,' 
she  said,  smiling  shyly, '  because,  as 
you  insinuate,  you  cannot  trust  me. 
We  have  every  right  to  take  it,  and 
I  have  no  scruples  of  conscience  in 
doing  so,  only  I  cannot  condescend 
to  petty  deceptions:  we  will  have 
our  great,  precious  secret,  but  no 
other.  When  the  time  comes  for 
you  to  seek  me,  Allan,  you  will  not 
have  to  seek  &r;  for  by  that  time  I 
shall  have  a  name,' 

The  air  of  innocent  hauteur  with 
which  this  last  sentence  was  uttered 
brought  a  smile  to  the  lips  of  the 
bridegroom — not-a  smile  of  doubt 
or  darision,  for  he  recognized  and 
iqppreciated  the  great  talent  with 
which  his  bride  was  endowed,  but 
at  the  simplicity  which  presumed 
that  he  would  be  content  to  lose  all 
traces  of  his  wife,  until  her  feane 
should  bring  her  once  again  under 
his  notice,  with  tiiat  of  iAie  rest  of 
the  workL 

They  were  both  characters — ^that 
is,  they  had  both  powerful,  decided 
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natures,  alihongh  they  were  both  so 
young  (Sybil  being  just  of  age,  and 
her  husband  only  five  years  older 
than  herself),  as  the  step  in  life 
they  were  then  taking  went  &r  to 
prove.  He  was  deeply  and  passion- 
ately attached  to  her — she  was  ten- 
derly and  trustfully  attached  to 
him;  and  when  he  proposed  to 
ratify  their  mutual  yows  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  before  'he  left  her  to 
try  his  fortune  in  foreign  lands,  she 
consented  without  hesitation;  in 
iBict,  it  was  not  displeasing  to  her- 
self, to  feel  that  she  would  be  ir- 
revocably his,  before  the  parting 
came  which  had  so  many  pangs  for 
both. 

Their  attachment  was  unsus- 
pNBcted,  and  had  grown  quickly,  but 
silently,  out  of  mutual  admiration, 
and  the  mutual  indulgence  of  the 
same  hopes  and  aspirations:  the  ar- 
dent spirit  of  the  man  could  not 
bear  the  drudgery  of  the  office  in 
which,  as  the  younger  son  of  a 
noble  but  impoverished  iiamily,  he 
was  condenmed  to  toil;  the  proud 
heart  of  the  girl  rebelled  against  the 
bitter  bread  of  dependence  held  out 
grudgingly  to  her  and  her  &ther,  by 
those  whom  his  former  bounty  had 
fed :  and  they  had  both  determined 
to  work  their  way  to  wider  fields  of 
action,  and  to  the  attainment  of 
more  exalted  aims,  while  youth  and 
courage  were  still  their  own. 

Whether  tiiey  were  right  in  sup- 
posing, that  the  sacred  vows  which 
they  were  about  to  take  upon  them- 
selves, would  sweeten  the  hours  of 
toil,  while,  according  to  their  pre- 
sent purpose,  they  would  impose  no 
extra  care,  it  remained  for  time  to 
prove ;  but,  putting  the  question  in 
the  light  in  which  these  young  and 
hopefol  spirits  considered  it  them- 
selves, we  own  to  an  inclination  to- 
wards their  decision. 

There  was  work  before  them  to 
do  before  they  would  be  justified  in 
taking  upon  themselves  household' 
troubles  and  cares.  There  was  mu- 
tual fiedth  to  be  pledged— the  sacred 
secrecy  of  sensitive  passion  to  be 
preserved — ^no  one  to  consult;  for 
Sybil,  as  the  bread-winner,  had  re- 
versed the  usual  relations  of  father 
and  child,  and,  by  her  present  act, 
devoted   herself  more  entirely  to 


him,  than  if  she  had  obtained  his 
sanction,  and  undertaken  to  wed 
Allan  and  poverty,  under  the  usual 
circumstances,  and  subject  to  the 
usual  contingencies. 

Under  such  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  witn  such  peculiar 
characters— strong  to  work,  strong 
to  wait,  strong  to  do  anything  but 
vacillate  or  distrust — we  hold  that 
heaven  itself  smiled  upon  that 
union ;  and  that  the  hands  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  joined  for  one  little 
hour  in  that  fervent  grasp,  and  then 
separated  to  carve  through  the 
thicket  of  difficulty  a  way  to  each 
other  again,  had  a  noble  purpose, 
which  Providence  itself  would  nold 
in  approval  and  encouragemenl 

However  that  may  have  been,' it 
concerns  us  now  not  to  moralize, 
but  to  relate.  The  deed  was  done — 
the  vows  were  exchanged — the  ring 
was  given — the  register  was  signed 
—and  Sybfl  Yaughan  and  Allan 
Estcourt  stood  at  the  church  door, 
on  that  grey  November  morning, 
husband  and  wife ;  the  ancient  wo- 
man, Sybil's  ci-devant  nurse  and 
present  attendant,  keeping  dis- 
creetly in  the  background,  while 
the  few  sentences  were  exchanged 
which  were  to  form  the  scanty,  but 
precious  bullion  of  memory,  for 
many  long  months  to  come. 

'  It  is  hard  to  say  goodbye  now, 
darling,'  said  Allan, '  but  not  impos- 
sible, as  it  would  otherwise  have 
been— now  I  have  a  claim  upon  you, 
not  visionary  and  shadowy,  but  tan- 
gible and  real.  Now  that  I  can  call 
you  my  wife,  I  can  face  the  world 
like  a  man ;  and  you,  my  own  Sybil, 
can  you  tell  me  that  you  do  not  re- 
gret the  step  which  has  changed  ono 
hfe  at  least  from  sombre  morning 
to  glowing  noon  ?  Tell  me  that  you 
are  happy,  and  seal  tiie  words  with 
one  wifely  kiss,  for  God  only  knows 
when  I  shall  claim  the  next  from 
your  lips.' 

'  Lest  you  should  pine  too  much,* 
said  his  young  bride,  smiling  through 
the  blush  which  spread  itself  over 
her  innocent  face,  e^iancing  its  love- 
liness tenfold,  'see  what  I  havo 
brought  you:  the  produce  of  my 
own  work — hard  work,  Allan,  but 
sweet,  for  it  was  all  for  you ;'  and 
she  placed  in  his  hand  a  gold  locket 
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which  contained  her  portrait  in  mi- 
niature, and,  quite  as  precious,  a 
look  of  the  bright,  Travy,  chestnut 
hair,  which  adorned  a  head  graceful 
as  that  of  a  young  &wn. 

Her  husband  took  the  hardly- 
earned  gift,  with  many  fond  words 
and  caresses ;  he  well  knew  what  it 
must  have  cost  her,  when  she  talked 
of  work ;  she,  who  was  up  early  and 
down  late ;  she,  who  felt  no  &tigue 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  art  she  loved 
60  passionately  for  itself,  and  through 
which  she  saw  her  way  to  results 
loY^  little  less  passionately  for  their 
own  sakes.  He  saw  in  it  a  token  of 
the  strong  will  and  the  indomitable 
spirit,  wMch  he  himself  possessed  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  and  the  hour 
tiiat  made  him  a  husband,  made  him 
a  more  passionate  and  a  more  ad- 
miring lover  than  he  was  before. 

He,  too,  had  his  gift  to  ojBFer — a 
small  golden  case  made  flat,  so  that 
it  could  be  carried  in  the  bosom  of 
the  wearer,  and  which,  locking  of 
itself,  could  only  be  opened  by  means 
of  a  secret  spring.  It  already  con- 
tained^ photograph,  imbedded  in  a 
yelvet  ground,  and  there  remained 
space  for  the  ring,  and  for  a  piece  of 
folded  paper,  which,  the  husband 
explain^  to  his  young  wife,  was  a 
copy  of  the  register  of  l£eir  marriage 
— ^your  'marriage  lines,'  he  added 
laughing, '  which  you  must  only  part 
with  with  your  life.' 

This  was  Sybil  Vaughan's  wedding 
trousseau ;  these  were  the  marriage 
presents  of  the  adventurous  young 
couple,  who  were  going  forth  united 
in  feitii,  but  single  in  person,  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  life. 

Neither  of  their  hearts  was  likely 
to  t^b  the  less  lightly  for  the 
sweet  burden  that  was  henceforth  to 
be  theirs — or  for  the  kiss  of  true 
and  sanctified  affection,  the  first  and 
the  last,  which  joined  the  lips  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  in  that  hurried  but 
hopeful  parting. 

'  Grod  bless  you !'  was  the  last  sen- 
tence in  the  mouth  of  each,  as  they 
went  sadly  but  quietly  on  their  se- 
parate ways.  Both  were  supported, 
not  only  by  the  same  hope,  out  by 
the  same  assurance;  and  as  Sybil 
Yaughan  and  Allan  Estcourt  knelt 
ttiat  night  before  the  throne  of  Grod, 
and  felt  the  deep  responsibility  which 


each  had  incurred  that  day,  no  pong 
of  self-accusation,  no  smart  of  a 
wounded  conscience,  intruded  itselt 
in  that  solenm  hour.  If  they  had 
erred,  it  was  unwittingly— if  they 
had  deceived,  it  was  tacitly — if  they 
had  outraged  popular  notions  of  de- 
corum, it  was  innocently. 

The  condition  imposed  by  Sybil, 
that  there  should  be  no  communica- 
tion by  letter  between  them,  was  the 
one  little  touch  of  wilfulness,  and 
perhaps  in  this  case  of  romance  also, 
that  characterized  her.  It  was,  as 
she  said,  easy  to  her  to  take  the  step 
she  had  done — to  have  her  one  great 
secret  safe  in  her  own  keeping,  and 
in  that  of  two  other  witnesses  futh- 
f  ul  to  the  death ;  but  it  would  have 
been  more  than  irksome  to  her  to 
have  commenced  a  system  of  dupli- 
city about  letters  and  news — ^to  have 
a  clandestine  correspondence,  al- 
though she  had  agreed  to  a  clandes- 
tine marriage. 

Perhaps  in  her  heart  she  liked  to 
feel  herself,  as  it  were,  a  wife  in 
abeyance ;  a  wife  yet  to  be  won ;  a 
wife  for  whom  her  husband  was 
endued  with  more  romantic  interest 
than  a  commonplace  fiano^,  who 
wrote  every  other  day  to  his  angel 
Araminta,  would  have  becoi.  ^d 
as  to  Allan  himself,  if,  while  he 
agreed  to  the  request,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessaiy  to  cancel  the  con- 
tract previously  made  between  him- 
self and  *No.  2,'  by  which  she  had 
consented  to  supply  him  regularly 
with  news  of  his  hour-old  bride,  on 
condition  that  he  on  his  port  would 
keep  her  acquainted  with  his  where- 
aboute  and  prospects,  perhaps  the 
reader  will  agree  that  in  his  place 
he  would  most  probably  have  done 
likewise. 

These  evente  had  taken  place  ex- 
actly a  year  previously  to  the  inci- 
dent which  we  have  described  as 
occurring  in  the  western  dome  of 
the  Great  International  Exhibition 
of  1862.  They  will,  no  doubt,  suf- 
ficiently account  for  the  perturbation 
of  mind  into  which  Sybil  was  thrown 
on  the  occasion.  Such  chance  meet- 
ings do  not  occur  often,  and  it  was 
only  surprising,  that  she  retained 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  go 
through  Allan's  £Avourito  air,  with 
such  pathos  and  feeling,  and  to  gaze 
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ODoe  more  into  bis  fiice  for  appiOTal, 
as  she  had  done  so  often  long  ago. 

As  she  raised  her  ^es  to  his,  how- 
ever, she  enconntoced  something 
which  startled,  nay,  which  terrified 
her;  something  which  she  had  never 
seen  there  before-Haomething  which 
is  always  hateful  in  the  &Qe  of  man, 
woman,  or  child — ^the  last  word  was 
written  inadyertently,  for  in  the  fisu» 
of  childhood  we  never  see  the  devil's 
stamp,  a  meer.  Yes,  it  has  an  ngly 
sonnd,  and  it  had  a  direful  meaning 
to  Sybil.  What  had  she  done,  that, 
inretum  for  the  innocent  glance  of 
affectioDate  recognition,  she  should 
be  met  with  a  sneer  ? 

For  the  first  time  she  trembled 
for  the  oonseqaenoes  of  the  step 
which  she  had  taken.  For  the  first 
time  she  wished  to  defisr  the  moment 
in  which  her  husband  would  come 
farward  and  claim  her  as  his ;  and 
it  was  the- instinctive  feeling  of  self- 
defence  against  him  who  was  bonnd 
to  defend  her  till  death,  which  made 
her,  in  those  clear  but  £Edtering 
accents,  forbid  him  to  'seek  her 
yet' 

Alas !  poor  child,  if  she  had  erred, 
the  day  of  retribution  was  come— if 
she  had  deceived,  the  pang  of  self- 
imposed  reticence  bare  bitter  firnit 
that  day.  The  seconds  were  hours, 
the  minutes  days,  in  which  she  was 
obliged  to  keep  up  a  constrained 
conversation  with  her  fiither  and  the 
'  fiignor '—before  she  could  throw 
herself  on  her  knees  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  and  cry  from  the  deptibs  of  a 
bruised  heart.  Ah  me,  how  changed ! 
Oh  God,  how  changed ! — ^before  she 
oould  snatch  from  her  bosom  the 
precious  casket,  and  gaze  ux)on  the 
feaiures  which  she  Imew  by  heart, 
upon  the  conntenance  which  she 
would  never  see  again.  For  where 
in  Allan's  honesi  eyes  was  tiie '  lurk- 
ing devil '  which  she  had  seen  that 
day  ?  Where  about  his  manly  but 
tender  mouth,  those  cruel  and  sinister 
lines,  which  could  meet  a  woman's 
affectionate  glance  with  implied  oon- 
tumeiy  and  contempt  ? 

The  more  she  gazed  upon  the 
photogmph,  the  more  her  heart  re- 
belled against  that  original  whom 
her  eyes  had  but  just  beheld  in  the 
flesh.  With  the  quick  instinctive 
perception  of  a  woman^  she  felt  that 


the  man's  whole  character  must  have 
undergone  a  radical  chmge,  before 
his  eountenanoe  oould  have  worn 
the  expression  now  stereotyped  in 
her  mmd's  eye ;  and  with  ihe  illo- 
gical conclusion  also  common  to 
woman,  she  felt  that  she  loved  the 
fDrmer  Allan  better  than  ever,  and 
ahnost  found  herself  in  thought  ap- 
pealing to  him  against  Mb  present 
terrible  self. 

This,  then,  was  the  meeting  so 
long  looked  forward  to!  Thus,  in 
one  short  moment,  had  the  illusian 
of  months  been  dispelled ;  and  Sybil 
fDund  herself  stuiding  on  the 
threshold  of  happiness,  struck  to  the 
Boul  with  the  cold  blast  which  the 
opening  door  had  let  in  upon  her 
life.  The  bitterness  of  the  disap- 
pcmitment  was  enhanced  by  the 
thought,  that  at  no  time  oould  Allan 
have  appeared  more  opportunely,  or 
have  found  his  bride  in  apronder  cr 
more  triumphant  position,  with  re- 
gard to  her  art  She  had  attzacted 
tiie  attention  of  the  admiring,  imd 
also  of  the  criticizing  public,  by 
her  marvellous  execution,  her  ori- 
ginal talent,  and  by  her  tiiorough 
masteocy  not  only  of  the  beauties, 
but  of  the  mathenuUicB  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression)  of  music. 
She  had  studied  deeply  as  well  as 
worked  hard,  and  she  had  her  xewaid 
in  the  hearty  ap^use  of  some  of 
the  greatest  musicians  of  the  day. 

She  had  also  begun  to  be  sought 
l^y  the  fashiouable  world,  and  the 
lady  who  had  made  a  note  of  her 
talort  in  the  morning  at  'foe  Eiddr 
bition,  sent  to  her  that  same  evening, 
with  a  request  most  politely  woided, 
that  she  would  excuse  a  longer  no- 
tice, and  play  at  her  house  the  next 
day  at  a  mating  musicale,  to  which 
she  had  invited  many  people  worth 
becoming  known  to,  and  to  whom 
she  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  the  young  artiste. 

A  prima  donna  more  experieneed 
or  more  sophisticated  than  Sybil 
Yaugfaan,  would  doubtless  have  re- 
-sented  this  offer  of  an  engagement 
at  the  eleventh  hour ;  but  she  saw 
in  this  success  the  object  of  her  life's 
labour  near  at  hand,  and  she  consi- 
dered no  sacrifice  too  great  that 
•  earned  the  bread  of  independoioe 
for   herself  and  her  fikther.    Tbe 
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dearGT,  tenderer  feeling  of  wifely 
love,  was  not  either  as  yet  extinct 
witiiin  her :  it  had  burnt  too  long, 
and  with  too  pure  a  flame  to  go  out 
with  the  first  breath. 

Never,  it  must  be  confessed,  had 
she  locked  more  interestingly  lovely 
than  on  the  occasion  in  question. 
WiUi  a  &r-sighted  policy  she  had 
made  her  toilette  more  costly  and 
recherchee  than  usual.  She  knew 
the  value  of  appearances,  in  the  sort 
of  society  of  which  she  was  about  to 
beoome  one  of  the  ornaments.  She 
knew  that  the  paltry  remuneration 
which  the  greatest  of  the  ladies 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  ofifer  to 
the  shabby  debutante,  would  be 
trebled  or  quadrupled  to  the  fisushiom- 
ably-dressed  popular  jbvourite. 

PoarSi^DorOostellol  his  swarthy 
brow  lowered  qpon  imaginary  mag- 
nates of '  London  Society '  that  night, 
and  he  ooxaed  the  day  and  the  hour 
when  the  Signonna  bellissima  went 
fortii  a  glorified  vision,  to  bless  other 
eyes  and  other  ears  than  his  own. 

She  was  chaperoned  by  a  prima 
donna  in  the  vocal  Ime,  whose 
meridian  charms  formed  a  glowing 
contrast  with  her  youthful  loveU- 
ness^and  whose  int^estthe  'Signor' 
— whose  countrywoman  she  was — 
Jiad  enlisted  on  his  own  behalf. 

'  You  are  dressed  to  perfection  to- 
night, bellissima/  said  the  frank, 
Idnd-hearted  woman,  who-ei^yed 
nothing  so  much  as  the  triumph  of 
a  young  debutante,  provided  it  took 
place  under  the  shadow  of  her  own 
capacious  wing.  'You  have  de  blush 
of  de  rose,  and  de.  white  of  de  leelee ; 
there  is  but  this  that  your  toilette 
craves' — and  she  placed  in  Sybil's 
hand  a  rare  a  beautiful  bouquet, 
with  a  whisper  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  the  gifb  of  her  Italian  admirer. 
'  Do  wear  dem,  carissima,'  she  added 
'  are  dey  not  les  Jarmes  de  son  coBur  f 
take  dem — ^wear  dem,  dis  once  and 
he  will  be  still.'  Sybil  took  them 
almost  mechanically:  her  thoughts 
were  not  with  the  poor  Signor  or 
witii  his  beautiful  and  peorishable 
glfb:  she  was  thinking  of  her  hus- 
band, and  wondering  whether  he 
would  obey  her  injunction,  or 
whether  he  may  be  expected  at  any 
moment  to  appear  and  lay  claim  to 
her  as  his  wife. 


'  If  any  one  comes,'  she  said  to  her 
trusiy  and  confidential  servant  (who, 
it  must  be  observed,  had  not  recog- 
nized Allan  in  the  crowd  at  the 
Exhibition,  and  to  whom  her  young 
mistress  had  said  nothing  on  tbo 
subject), '  if  any  one  comes,  let  them 
wait,  they  need  not  see  my  &ther, 
or  Signor  GasteUo.' 

'Well,  my  dear,'  replied  tiie 
ancient  woman,  who  loved  Sybil 
with  the  tender  love  of  a  mother, 
'  well,  my  dear,  whoever  they  may 
be,  you  are  worth  waiting  for — ^tiiere 
is  not  a  doubt,  and  wait  they  shall, 
I  promise  you.' 

Which  of  us  has  not  experienced, 
especially  when  unaccustomed  to 
the  sight,  the  exhilarating  effeots  of 
a  well-dressed  crowd  of  people,  in  a 
well  -  lighted,  artistical^  -  ammged 
room,  where  elegance  and  refine- 
ment reign  supreme,  and  art,  the 
great  enchanter,  spreads  his  magic 
wand  over  all,  uniting  the  separate 
rays  into  a  charmed  and  perfect 
whole.  We  owe  in  a  great  measure 
the  magic  influence  of  refined  art 
carried  into  the  littie  things  of  life, 
to  that  great,  and  alas  1  silent  prince, 
the  noble  patron  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  good.  Every  home  in  !l^g- 
land  has  felt,  directly  or  collaterally, 
the  beautifying  influence  of  one 
great  artistic  mind ;  and  refinement 
and  fine  taste  are  rapidly  taking  the 
palm  firom  vulgarity  and  superfluity 
of  adornment.  On  the  very  arsaoge- 
ment  of  the  flowers  fer  the  decora- 
tion of  our  tables,  we  have  culti- 
vated nunds  now  bestowing  iheir 
best  attention,  as  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine  have  more  than  once  testi- 
fied. No  wonder  that  the  effect  of  a 
tout  efwem^  like  that  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Sybil's  astonished  gaze 
should  have  had  the  efiect  of  excit- 
ing to  the  utmost  her  highly  strung 
and  artistic  temperament  She  feS 
as  though  she  nad  slept  and  woke 
in  fiury  land ;  and  with  a  slight 
pressure  of  her  companion's  jewelled 
and  comely  arm,  she  exclaimed, 
'  Oh,  how  exquisitely  beautiful  I  I 
never  saw  anything  to  compooce  to 
this.' 

'Ah,  yes!'  was  the  reply;  'it  is 
vare  fine,  but  not  so  fine  as  mUadi 

D ^'s.      Her  room  is  de  most 

superb :  dis  is  the  most  oomfbr^^e 
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—  de  most  preetee.  What  de 
Engleese  call  everyting — bo  preetee. 
"  l3i,  madame  once  again  dat  preetee 
song :"  when  I  sing  at  my  hest— my 
mart  superb — den  dey  say,  "Once 
again  dat  preetee  song."  Preetee  is 
de  praise  of  fools — preetee  is  de 
praise  of  cbilds — ^preetee  is  de  praise 
of  dandies,  who  fear  to  spoil  de 
preetee  little  mooze  with  de  big 
word.  Pshaw!'  and  her  Yocal 
highness  gave  a  toss  of  her  Jnno- 
like  head  with  an  energy  which 
would  haye  bankrupted  one  of  the 
dandies  she  sneered  at,  in  that  com- 
modity for  a  month  to  come. 

The  lady  of  the  house  anxious  to 
keep  her  princijml  stars  in  good 
humour  with  themselves  and  with 
one  another,  was  not  long  in  making 
her  way  to  them,  and  with  a  few 
gracious  words  placed  Sybil  at  her 
ease  at  once. 

She  being  a  solo  performer,  and 
her  name  being  &r  down  in  the  pro- 
gramme, her  hostess  gave  her  the 
opportunity  of  mixing  a  httle  pre- 
viously among  the  audience,  and  of 
seeing  and  being  seen;  for  her 
beau^  and  grace  were  two  hits  not 
to  be  thrown  away  by  so  accom- 
plished a  woman  of  the  world  as 

Lady  S .     The  young  men,  in 

particular,  were  anxious  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Miss  Vaughan;  in  fact, 
showed  a  httle  more  empressement 
on  the  subject  than  did  &e  ladies ; 
who  (f  course  were  loud  in  their  xm- 
quiUified  praise,  and  anxious  to  set 
tne  young  debutante  whose  charms 
so  completely  outshone  their  own 
at  her  ease  among  them.  We  have 
all,  I  dare  say,  witnessed  the  gene- 
rosity displayed  by  the  fiEurer  sex  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present;  per- 
haps, hke  the  tender  mercies  of  those 
with  whom  it  would  be  flax  firom  us 
to  compare  them,  they  are  some- 
times verging  on  the  cruel. 

Sybil  was  not  shy,  and  she  rather 
enjoyed  the  excitement  of  the  scene 
which  distracted  her  thoughts  from 
the  subject  on  which  they  had  been 
brooding  since  the  moment  of  the 
stuiling  rencontre. 

'  I  heard  you  playing  most  divinely. 
Miss  Vaughan,  said  one  of  the  lead- 
ing exquisites  of  the  day,  whose 
attentions  would  at  once  stamp 
Sybil  as  fashionable  and  the  thing. 


'  not  that  I  am  a  judge  of  the  science 
of  it  myself,  but  Estcourt,  who  was 
with  me,  and  who  is  a  connoisseur, 
has  raved  about  you  ever  since.' 

The  blush  which  Sybil  could  not 
subdue  when  the  name  of  her  hus- 
band was  thus  casually  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  before  her,  was 
of  painful  but  beautiful  intensiiy. 
What  worshippers  of  beauty  we  are ! 
the  very  same  suffusion  caused  by  a 
similar  emotion,  if  it  had  displayed 
itself  in  a  not  uncomfortable  flush- 
ing of  the  whole  countenance,  (per- 
haps if  anything  bestowing  an 
undue  portion  upon  the  organ, 
which  nature  and  art  have  both 
agreed  to  leave  x)ale  and  cool),  would 
have  filled  the  beholder  with  the 
pity  that  is  akin  to  contempt,  rather 
thim  to  the  warmer  emotion  of  love. 
As  it  was^  however,  the  unusual 
sight  of  a  genuine  heaut^td  blush, 
roused  to  a  greater  extent  the  lan- 
guid admiration  of  the  high-bred 
crowd:  and  Sybil  found  herself,  to 
her  own  amazement,  and  to  the 
unfeigned  satisfaction  of  her  Juno- 
like chaperone,  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  and  that  circle  consisting  of 
the  *  creme  de  la  cr^me,'  and  com- 
prising not  a  f(^w  of  the  omnipotent 
leaders  of  exclusive  London  society. 

When  the  time  came  for  her  to 
play,  no  less  than  three  distinguished 
men  made  a  simultaneous  offer  of 
their  escort  to  the  piano;  and  to 
avoid  the  invidious  oompurison  of 
choice,  she  eluded  aU  with  a  bow, 
and  with  swift  and  gracefal,  because 
unconscious  movement,  she  made 
her.  way  alone  across  the  room. 
Then  there  were  to  be  made  all 
the  tantalizing  httie  arrangements, 
which  herald  sometimes  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  rich  treat — sometimes 
perhaps— but  no ;  what  right  have 
we  to  cavil  at  the  efforte  of  amateurs 
when  they  do  their  best  to  amuse  ? 
If  we  cannot  be  enchanted  we  may 
perhaps  be  surprised  and  eledrified, 
and  in  these  sensation  days,  that 
may  answer  every  purpose,  and 
crown  expectation  with  the  wished- 
for  reward. 

Sybil's  dainty  gloves  duly  un- 
buttoned, and  with  her  fan,  hand- 
kerchief, and  bouquet  consigned  to 
safe  keeping,  although  not  to  that  of 
poor  Signor  Castello,  she  prepared 
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to  show  what  a  mistress  of  the  art 
of  pianoforte  playing  can  do.  She 
had  never  before  played  to  so  refined 
an  audience,  or  m  the  midst  of  so 
brilliant  a  scene,  and  she  was  folly 
alive  to  the  effects  of  sach  nnnsnal 
excitement  To  use  a  sporting  phrase 
— she  warmed  to  her  work ;  she  oat- 
did  herself;  she  played  with  idl  her 
soul,  and  that  paaaonate  and  poetic 
element  came  to  light,  in  the  music, 
whose  life,  tenderness,  and  brilliancy 
took  even  the  most  ardent  of  her 
admirers  by  storm. 

Oh  I  here  was  a  reward  for  the 
toil  of  months— for  the  toil  of  years 
— for  the  drudgeries,  the  weari- 
nesses, the  heart-sinkings  of  the 
season  of  apprenticeship !  Now  the 
reins  of  fancy  were  in  her  own  hands : 
now  she  had  only  to  will,  and  the 
well -organized  forces  manoeuvred 
like  one  man,  and  went  through  the 
most  complicated  evolutions,  as  it 
were,  on  an  inch  square.  Mind  had 
triumphed  over  material,  through 
the  agency  of  which  it  again  spoke 
to  the  minds  of  others ;  and  Sybil's 
fingers,  as  they  wrung,  swept,  or 
struck  the  music  firom  the  obedient 
instrument,  awoke  into  new  life  and 
perhajm  almost  into  original  being 
some  of  the  finest  emotions  of  the 
soul.  The  silence  of  the  audience 
was  as  though  they  had  forgotten  to 
breathe ;  it  was  almost  painful  in  its 
intensity  for  some  moments  after  the 
performer  had  ceased,  and  then  the 
murmur  of  applause,  felt  rather  than 
heard  at  first,  went  on  increasing, 
like  a  wave  of  sound,  until  the  room 
rang  with  the  plaudits  of  the  fair 
musician,  who  heard  in  them  the 
first  sweet  herald  notes  of  approach- 
ing fame.  It  is  an  intoxicating,  a 
maddening  draught;  and  Sybil  felt 
for  the  fiirst  time  the  delicious  reali- 
zation of  the  day-dream  of  years. 
Her  liquid  blue  eyes  were  moist  with 
the  tears  of  emotion ;  she  breathed  a 
little  hard  from  the  effects  of  real 
bodily  exertion,  and  her  colour  came 
and  went,  as  she  gracefully  acknow- 
ledged the  overwhelming  compli- 
ments which  were  pressed  on  her 
from  every  side.  The  professionals 
themselves,  most  of  them  foreigners, 
were  eager  to  enrol  her  in  their  fore- 
most ranks ;  and  the  composer  whose 
music  she  had,  out  of  compliment, 
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selected,  knowing  that  he  would  be 

§  resent  on  the  occasion,  fairly  broke 
own  in  endeavouring  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  feeling  of  admiration  and 
gratitude. 

In  the  midst  of  the  popular  cla- 
mour— for  even  this  &shionable 
assembly  had  cast  aside  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  the  languid 
repose 

•  Which  sUmpe  the  cUm  of  Vera  de  Vere/— > 

Sybil's  eyes  once  more  encountered 
those  of— her  husband !  Allan  was 
again  before  her  in  the  moment  of 
her  triumph :  he  gazed  upon  her  as 
before— admiringly,  it  is  true — ^but 
still  with  that  latent  sneer  upon  his 
lip  which  told  her  so  significantly 
that  Allan  was  changed  at  the  very 
core. 

He  made  his  way  towards  her, 
and  Sybil,  suppressing  the  startied 
cry  which  struggled  for  utterance, 
clung  closer  to  the  side  of  her  good- 
natured  chaperone.  He  could  not 
claim  her  there — ^he  could  not  claim 
her  then— anything  but  that;  she 
prayed  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  her 
heart — anything  but  that 

Her  h^xt  throbbed  against  the 
littie  Rolden  casket  which  contained 
the  photograph  once  his  prototype, 
until  she  could  hear  its  beatings. 
Her  countenance  was  overspread 
with  a  painful  pallor,  and  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  those  which  she  felt 
rather  than  saw  were  bent  upon  her 
with  that  cynical,  mocking  glance. 
To  how  commonplace  a  level  do  the 
conventionalities  of  society  reduce 
us;  tiie  first  words  timt  fell  upon 
the  ear  of  the  anxious  young  wife 
ahnoet  reassured  her  firom  their  very 
insignificance — 

*  Fray  let  me  offer  you  some  re- 
freshment ;  this  crowd  is  killing  you.' 
And  as  Sybil  rose  mechanically  to 
take  the  arm  offered  to  her — her  hus- 
band's arm — ^he  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
'  I  could  not  be  mistaken :  twice  in 
a  crowd  now,  I  have  encountered  a 
glance  which  ought  to  have  made 
tiiose  moments  the  proudest  of  my 
life.'  Sybil  trembled  in  every  Umb; 
he  was  proud  then.  Her  triumph 
had  touched  his  soul ;  all  bitterness 
vamshedwith  that  thought,  and  was 

as  though  it  had  never  been. 
Impulsive,  loving,  suocessfol,  be- 
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loyed,  a  pang  of  joy  shot  through 
her  heart;  and  pressing  her  littie 
hand  eagerly  on  nis  arm  she  sobhed 
rather  than  said — 

'  And  of  mine ;  bnt  it  was  cmel  of 
yon  too.  How  conld  you  tell  but 
that  I  might  have  feunted  away  and 
disgraced  myself  before  the  populace 
for  ever?* 

'  I  did  not  lay  the  flattering  unc- 
tion to  my  soul^  that  my  presence 
could  hayehad  such  power/ was  the 
reply;  and  through  the  polished 
tenderness  of  his  manner,  returned, 
forcing  itself  upon  Sybil's  reluctant 
X)eroeption,  the  supercilious,  derisiye 
expression  which  had  terrified  her 
twice  before. 

'  You  are  disingenuous/  she  said, 
haughtily,  and  withdrawing  her  arm 
from  his;  'such  mock  humility  is 
foreign  to  your  nature — and  to  mine,' 
she  added,  again  fiseling  the  stab  of 
disappointmi^t  bitter  and  keen. 

Was  this  cold  cynical  stranger  her 
own  warm-hearted,  honest,  manly 
Allan? — ^¥ras  this  his  greeting  after  a 
year's  separation  ?  Could  be  stand 
and  bandy  words  of  empty  compli- 
ment, instead  of  eager  Ioto?  She 
despised  him  in  her  heart,  in  a  way 
that  CHnened  ill  for  the  happiness  of 
their  approaching  domesticlife. 

Is  it  true,  after  all,  that  genius 
must  fret  and  chafe  at  the  fetters  of 
•every-day  affection,  and  that  there 
was  a  foreshadowing  of  disinclina- 
tion to  domestic  duties,  in  the  anxiety 
•evinced  by  Sybil,  to  be  entirely  firee 
from  them  during  the  first  stage  of 
their  married  career?  Whatoyer 
might  have  been  the  cause,  there  is 
no  denying  that  the  clank  of  the 
•chains  of  her  own  riyeting,  sounded 
dreary  in  her  ears  on  their  nearer 
approach — ^her  heart  sickened  and 
died  within  her,  and  she  said  coldly 
to  Allan — 

'  I  am  not  well ;  I  must  go  home. 
Take  me  to  Signora  D . 

<  Instantly,'  was  the  reply, '  if  such 
is  your  wish ;  but  I  was  most  anxious 
to  introduce  you  to  a  lady  who  is 
dying  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
and  to  ask  you  to  her  house;  blindly 
magnanimous  you  will  say,  for  the 
lady  is— my  wife,' 

He  said  these  momentous  words 
with  the  same  cold  smile  with  which 
he  had  previously  addressed  her; 


and  when  the  girl,  upon  whose 
gentle  head  he  had  heaped  this  last 
cruel  insult,  fell  fiunting  at  his  feet, 
he  appeared  by  a  self-conscious,  half- 
gratified  air  to  take  credit  to  himself 
for  some  virtuous  act  performed  or 
meditated. 

Oh,  poor  Sybil  1  what  a  termina- 
tion for  her  night  of  triumph!  What 
was  it  to  her  that  the  carriages  of 
three  countesses,  were  eagerly  placed 
at  her  disposal — ^that  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all  that  distinguished 
circle  was  eagerly  solicitous  on  bar 
account— abandoned,  forsaken,  de- 
ceived— ^what  were  th^  all  to  her? 

When  she  arrived  at  their  humble 
lodging  the  kind-hearted  Italian  was 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  leave 
her  to  the  care  of  her  fiaithful  atten- 
dant; and  it  was  not  till  the  last 
roll  of  her  carriage  wheels  had  died 
out  of  the  distant  street,  that,  with 
a  convulsive  effort,  Sybil  raised  her- 
self on  the  bed,  and  taking  her  golden 
treasure  from  her  hoacaa  gave  it 
into  Kelly's  hands,  saying,  'Take 
it;  it  is  over — ^it  was  a  dream 
— and  I  have  awoke;  now  I  am 
awake.'  She  kept  repeating  this  last 
sentence  over  and  over  with  a  dreary 
monotony  of  tone,  which  frightened 
Nelly,  and  which,  to  tell  the  truth, 
completely  noy  stified  her,  for  she,  too, 
had  her  news  to  communicate :  she, 
too,  had  seen  Allan ;  and  when  she 
had  seen  him  his  countenance  had 
worn  the  same  honest  frankness  as 
ever;  and  he  had  boasted  that  he 
had  now  not  only  a  name  and  £une, 
but  a  titie  and  fortune  to  offer  to  his 
wife. 

When,  however,  Nelly  began  to 
soothe  and  caress  her  young  nustress, 
and  to  endeavour  to  console  her 
with  the  words,  '  I  have  great  news 
for  you,  darling:  Jie  is  come  hack,' 
Sybil  shrieked  aloud,  and  said,  'I 
know  it — oh,  God,  I  know  it  I  Never 
mention  his  name  to  me  again.  I 
am  awake  now — now  I  am  awake  1' 
And  so  she  went  on  moaning,  and 
saying  that  she  was  awake,  until  her 
large  tender  eyes  were  bright  with 
the  fire  of  fever,  which  began  to  bum 
in  her  hands  and  in  her  head — ^tho 
effects  of  over-excitement,  both  of  a 
pleasurable  and  of  a  painftd  kind. 
She  suffered  much  through  the  night, 
and  in  the  morning  her  fathery 
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alarmed  bj  Kell/s  lepresentation?, 
sent  off  haatdly  for  a  doctor.  The 
messenger  employed — none  other 
than  the  &ithfal  CsBtello— was  also 
urged  by  Nelly  to  the  delivery  of 
a  meesoge  to  a  person  or  peraona 
nnknown,  who,  she  assured  him, 
beld  the  life  of  Misa  Vaughan,  team 
some  nueiplained  cause,  in  lus  or 
tbeir  proper  hands. 

Aliau  Estconrt  was  at  his  club, 
awaidng  a  sanunous,  it  is  true,  but 
not  the  smnmoDs  which  he  received, 
which  was  couched  in  these  words — 
'Come  at  once:  Miss  Vaughan  is 
Teiy  ilL'  Was  there  no  gnilty  pang 
— DO  self-accuaing  remorse — in  the 
breast  of  the  gmltj  Allan,  whose 
countenance  the  Italian  scanned 
with  Btich  jealous  and  revengeful 
scrutiny  ?  Not  any — eotidtnde  the 
most  eager,  anxiei?  the  most  breath- 
less, haSte  the  most  reckless— any- 
thing and  everything  butthesli^itest 
indicatitmof  aremorBefol  or  a  guilty 


When  tbe  cab  containing  the  two 
men  finally  reached  its  destination, 
the  poor  Sigoor  was  hastily  hurled 
aside,  and  tb.  Vanghan,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  his  anxiety  for  his  danghter, 
took  Allan  for  the  doctor,  Vae  sur- 
tmsed  and  alarmed  at  the  series  of 
Doonds,  vrith  which  tlie  bearded, 
foreign-looking  man  scaled  the  etair- 
case  to  his  dangbter's  room ;  such  a 
mode  of  pn^reesion  being,  to  ray 
the  least  c^  it,  decidedly  uncommon, 
amcmg  the  dignified  members  of  the 
bculty,  with  whom  Mr.  Tanghan's 
previouB  experience  bad  hronght  him 
m  contact 


Still  greater,  of  conrse,  was  his 
BorpriHe  when  he  heard  him  address 
Nelly  in  these  words,  'ToU  me,  for 
God's  sake,  whAt  is  this  ?  Who  has 
frightened  her  ?  who  has  killed  her  ?* 
(For  SigDOr  Castello  had  exaggerated 
the  natnie  and  extent  of  Sybil's 
illness.)  '  Where  is  she — my  wife, 
my  darling?  Take  me  to  h^  at 
once.'  And  bo  imperative  was  his 
manner  that  Nelly  dared  not  dis- 
obey. She  took  Allan  to  his  wife, 
who,  in  a  burst  of  hysterical  weep- 
ing, threw  herself  into  his  arms,  for 
she  recognized  in  the  handsome, 
bearded  stranger  the  real  Allan— 
her  own  Allan— and  renonnced  for 
ever  the  supercilions,  sneering 
stranger,  who,  it  came  out  in  this 
happy  d^onement,  was  none  other 
than  her  husband's  twin  brother — 
like  him  in  (feature,  like  him  in  the 
tonee  of  his  exqnisitely  modulated 
voice,  bnt  nnlike  him  in  the  regal 
frankness  of  his  nature,  in  all  the 
qnatities  that  make  a  man,  and  that 
made  Sybil's  husband  one  of  the 
noblest  specimens  of  his  raca 

'  I  shonld  have  warned  yon  against 
Cedl,'  said  Allan  to  his  wife,  when 
the  confessions  were  made  and  ac- 
cepted.  '  But  it  is  too  good  a  joke 
to  lose,  that  yon  shotild  have  made 
love  to  bim  by  mistake,  and  that, 
after  permitting  your  attentions, 
like  the  cold-hearted  prig  he  is,  he 
should  have  sacrifloed  you  at  the 
shrine  of  duty,  and  hie  wiffe  at  last 
Come  and  see  your  brother-in-law, 
and  acquaint  him  with  you  little 
mistake? 
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AS  we  have  disposed  of  the  female 
coterie  of  the  Dii  Majores  of  the 
operatic  hierarchy,  omitting  the  Bosio 
(too  early  lost),  the  Titiens,  the 
Ristori,  to  whom  the  highest  in- 
cense were  justly  due,  we  now  ap- 
proabh  the  gentlemen  singers  of  the 
hst  thirty  years,  in  terms  only  suffi- 
cient to  recall  tiieir  merits  to  those 
ahready  fiamilar  with  their  iame,  but 
totally  inadequate  to  present  them 
'in  their  douolet  as  tney  were'  to 
those  who  know  them  not.  In  the 
accomplishment  of  our  task  we  have 
been  possessed  by  no  purpose  so  se- 
rious as  Mr.  Chorley,  consequently 
cannot  pretend  to  offer  anytliing  like 
the  completeness  and  yividness  of 
his  sketches.  His  likenesses  are 
whole-lengths,  and  life-size :  ours  are 
only  kit-cats,  wanting  shade,  light, 
development — everything,  save  the 
desire  to  do  both  the  author  and  his 
miscellaneous  subjeet  justice.  We 
never  saw  Lablache  firom  before  the 
footlights,  consequently  can  say  no- 
thing on  our  own  authority  respect- 
ing his  operatic  appearance ;  but  we 
can  speak  by  personal  experience  of 
the  man  Lablache,  his  rotund  figure, 
his  merry  countenance,  his  frequent 
for-la-la  of  sing-song,  and  his  most 
resonant  and  hearty  laughter. 

I.  *  Noue  better  knew  the  feast  to  sway 
Or  keep  Mirth's  boat  in  better  trim  f 
For  Nature  had  bat  Uttle  clay, 
Like  that  of  which  she  monlded  htm/ 

Although  we  have  not  ourselves 
seen  the  operatic  bow  of  the  magni- 
ficent Neapolitan  basso,  we  are  en- 
abled to  speak  oracularly  when  we 
quote  the  deliberate  judicial  verdict 
of  Mr.  Chorley,  who  says  of  '  this 
wonderful  artist,'  that  he  was,  '  ta- 
king him  for  all  in  all,  the  most  re- 
markable man  whom  I  have  ever 
seen  in  opera.'  Mr.  C.'s  admiration 
is  fixed  upon  his  fine  voice  and  ad- 
mirable talent  as  a  singer ;  but  his 
enormous  bulk  made  liim  also  a  re- 
markable person.  Lablache  was  the 
vocal  Daniel  Lambert  of  the  stage — 
a  Heidelberg  tun  or  brewer's  vat  of 
a  man.    He  belonged  to  the  family 

♦  « Thirty  Years'  Musical  Recollections,' 
by  Henry  F.  Chorley.  In  two  Tolumes. 
Loudon  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.     1862. 


of  the  Crassi.  His  sock  would  have 
made  a  commodious  cradle  for  a 
goodnsized  baby,  while  Goody  Two- 
^oes  could  have  stowed  away  her 
small  fiunUy  in  his  bui^in.  It  was 
bigger  to  the  eye  than  Etty's  fore- 
shortened boat,  with  '  Youtii  at  the 
TOOW,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm.' 
He  had  no  chance  of  suffering  for 
treason,  for  his  whole  figure— at  the 
antipodes  of  '  lean  and  hungry ' — 
bespoke  a  well-to-do  content.  In 
girtn  he  was  a  giant,  but  by  no 
means  remarkably  tall,  a  well-pro- 
portioned, comely,  very  feit  man :  in 
Ids  early  years  a  young  Apollo,  in 
later  life  Bacchus  and  Momus  rolled 
into  one.  His  head  and  fecewere 
fine,  with  a  pale  olive  complexion, 
and  the  features  adapted  to  express 
varied  emotion,  firom  their  flexibility 
and  play.  Strange  to  say,  although 
Lablache's  forte  and  proper  calling 
was  that  of  the  huffo,  there  was  no- 
thing in  his  appearance  in  tragedy 
which  could  provoke  a  smile  or  recal 
his  comic  peribrmances.  Voice,  man- 
ner, and  outer  man  adapted  them- 
selves with  inimitable  tact  and  grace 
to  the  most  serious  rdle.  He  was 
thus  a  great  actor  as  well  as  a  deli- 
cious bass  singer,  with  the  most 
powerful  as  well  as  the  richest  and 
most  musiool  voice  of  his  time.  His 
name  and  paternity  are  French ;  but, 
though  of  French  extraction,  he  was 
bom  in  Naples  in  1 784,  and  probably 
derived  his  deep  and  flexible  tones 
from  his  actual  birthplace,  as  France 
is  deficient  in  voices  of  that  order. 

His  musical  education  began  early, 
when  he  was  only  twelve  years  of 
age,  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Naples, 
and  there  his  precocious  perfection 
as  a  singer,  combined  with  his  impa- 
tience of  control,  made  him  play 
truant  more  than  once  from  the  es- 
tablishment to  indulge  his  taste  as  a 
strolling  comedian.  His  education 
finally  completed,  and  his  volatile 
spirite  settl^  by  matrimony,  ho  be- 
gan a  career  of  unvaried  success  in 
tiie  principal  theatres  of  Italy,  and 
some  sixteen  years  afterwards 
emei^ed  on  the  operatic  boards  of 
Paris  and  London,  where  the  ac- 
claim with  which  he  was  received 
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was  tmiyersal.  'An  organ  more 
richly  toned  or  snaye  than  his  Toice 
was  never  given  to  mortal.  Its  real 
compass  was  about  two  octaves,  from 
EtoE.  In  the  npper  portion  of  the 
register  fonr  or  five  of  his  tones  had 
a  power  which  conld  make  itself 
hecuxl  above  any  orchestral  thnnders, 
or  in  the  midst  of  any  chorus,  how- 
ever gigantic  either  might  be.'  Thus 
to  tiie  majestic  presence  of  a  Jupiter 
he  added,  as  occasion  served,  and 
always  with  propriety,  the  thunder- 
ous utterance  of  the  cloud-compel- 
ling god. 

From  Lablache  to  Bubini  is  a  wide 
distance  in  the  quality  of  their  voice, 
as  well  as  in  their  respective  thea- 
trical bearing ;  but  they  were  con- 
temporaries during  a  greater  part  of 
their  course.  Lablache  was  a  great 
actor  in  his  peculiar  walk,  as  well  as 
the  profoundest  of  bassos;  but  Bu- 
bini was  only  a  singer,  yet  the  most 
dulcet  *  king  of  tenors ' — a  deserved 
£Gtvourite  with  the  public  on  personal 
as  well  OS  artistic  grounds,  and  a 
choice  singer  of  operatic  songs.  His 
Vivi  tu,  in  '  Anna  Bolena,'  his  Tutto 
e  scidto,  in  'La  Sonnambula,'  his 
A  te,  0  cava,  in  Ihe '  Puritani,'  his  II 
mio  tesoro,  in  the  gallant  Don,  his 
Tiranno  eadrai,  in  'Malek  Adhel,' 
created  an  ecstasy  of  delight  in  those 
who  heard  him.  His  voice  had  be- 
gun to  &il  and  lose  its  freshness  ere 
he  came  to  England;  yet,  by  the 
mixture  of  musical  finish  and  x)er- 
fionad  excitement  he  displayed  in 
song,  he  ruled  the  stage  more  com- 
pletely than  any  successor  has  done 
since.  His  figure  was  not  conmiand- 
ing — his  &ce  was  mean  and  pock- 
marked—  his  stage-drees  anynow; 
yet  in  the  enthusiasm  created  by  his 
genial  and  artistic  singing,  every  de- 
fect was  forgotten,  and  his  merits 
pronounced  paramount  He  was  the 
bust  of  the  great  tenors  for  whom  Bos- 
sini  competed.  He  made  a  large  for- 
tune, and,  like  a  wise  man,  kept  it  to 
solace  his  retirement  from  public  life, 
«nd  warm  tiie  chill  of  declining  years. 

Antonio  Tamburini,  a  remarkable 
hasB  singer,  only  second  to  Lablache, 
figures  next  upon  our  scene — the  son 
of  a  military  band-master,  and  early 
initiated  In  the  exercise  of  instru- 
mental music.  His  first  appearance 
OB  a  smger  in  England  daXes  from 


1833,  his  years  being  then  thirty- 
two,  as  his  birth  dates  frran  the  be- 
ginning of  the  centuiy.  He  was  a 
smgularly  handsome  man ;  his  voice 
was  rich,  sweet,  extensive,  equal, 
ranging  from  F  to  F,  two  p<^ect 
octaves,  and  in  every  pwrt  of  it  en- 
tirely under  control.  His  acting,  both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy,  was  sensible 
and  spirited,  without  those  flashes  of 
passion  or  drollery  which  have  since 
atoned  for  much  vocal  imperfection 
in  Bonooni.  No  one  has  since  ap- 
proached him  in  such  music  as  that 
of  the  aria  Sargete,  from '  Maometto,' 
in  the  part  of  Assur  in  '  Semiramide,' 
of  Fernando  in  '  La  Gazza  Ladra.' 
For  some  twenty  years  after  the  pe- 
riod of  his  appearance  here  he  de- 
lighted the  audiences  of  Paris  and 
London  with  his  powers,  and  then 
retired  into  private  life  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  French  capital, 
where  he  still  lives. 

Giuseppe  Mario  does  not  'appear 
amongst  us  till  the  year  1839 — an 
amateur  before  he  was  a  regular 
actor — for  whom  the  prestige  of  his 
birth,  his  taste,  his  manner,  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  have  done  much 
to  secure  approbation  for  his  opo^ 
ratio  course,  and  prepare  the  way  for 
the  fiisdnation  exercised  by  him  in 
after  years.  Interrupted  in  a  mili- 
tary career,  the  young  Marquis  de 
Oandia  adopted  tiie  stege.  A  suc- 
cessful appearance  at  Paris  led  to  an 
engagement  in  London,  where  eveiy 
succeeding  year  has  added  to  his 
popularity.  There  has  always  been 
more  or  less  of  the  amateur  in  his 
performances,  an  incompleteness  ot 
artistic  finish  which  diligent  study 
might  have  remedied ;  but  the  name- 
less charm  exercised  by  his  gentle- 
manly presence,  combined  with  the 
sweetness  of  his  voice,  has  overborne 
criticism,  and  wafted  him  into  port 
with  sails  set  and  pennante  flying. 
He  has  proved  the  best  opera  lover 
ever  seen.  The  walking  gentieman 
in  Don  Pasquale,  with  his  serenade, 
is  exquisite,  a  thing  never  to  be  for- 
gotten— we  cannot  forget  it — by 
those  who  have  witnessed  it 

Like  Bubini,  he  is  great  in  song 
and  romance  singing,  but  rather  in 
the  concert  room  than  on  the  stage, 
where  his  range  of  action  is  limited. 
The  young,  the  graceful,  the  refined 
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he  representB  with  eaae;  but  strong 
paesion  combined  with  great  power 
18  totally  beyond  his  gnwp.  He 
dresses,  woos,  and  warbles  like  a 
young  Apollo  or  an  arbiter  eUgantia- 
rum.  To  hear  him  is  to  an  Irishman 
a  dream  of  Blarney.  This  soft  lover 
reodls  the  oooing  of  'the  dove,  or 
the  gentle  plover  in  the  afternoon.' 
Mario  is  now  fifly-two  years  of  age. 

Standigl,  an  Anstrian,  was  first 
heard  in  London  in  German  opera 
in  the  year  1 840 — a  bass  of  the  Tam- 
burini  compass  and  order — ^the  best 
of  oar  time.  Germany  is  noted  for 
its  basses,  as  France  is  for  its  lack  of 
everything  like  a  rich  or  distinctive 
voice  of  any  register.  Standigl  had 
the  w'ngTilaT  good  fyrtone  to  spend 
his  youth  in  ^t  ricn  home  of  pic- 
turesque landscape,  the  ccmvent  of 
Molk,  on  the  Danube,  where  the 
Benedictines  cultivate  a  lettaied 
otium  in  a  college  of  jialatial  dignity. 
Some  seventeen  years  ago  we  gazed 
upon  its  towers,  not  then  knowing 
that  its  romantic  seclusion  had  cul- 
tivated the  fine  voioe  and  musical 
skill  of  Standigl,  whose  notes  had 
doubtless  rung  in  unison  with  ito 
(ngan  under  the  gilded  roof  of  their 
monastic  church.  The  day  we  passed 
in  its  vicinage  is  one  of  the  sunny 
days  in  our  continental  experiences 
—our  benediction  on  the  brothers 
Benedictine,  bating  all  exceptions, 
being  fipom  the  heart  Of  Standigl 
we  can  only  farther  say,  tiiatdirectiy 
he  appeared  he  was  recognized  as  a 
great  singer—a  great  artist :  a  man 
bom  with  a  real  vocation  for  the 
stage  and  for  music. 

For  Duprez,  a  French  singer  of 
first-rate  quality  of  science,  but  ill 
seconded  by  an  inferior  voice,  Mr. 
CSiorley,  as  a  scientific  amateur, 
cherishes  a  natural  partiality.  He 
speaks  of  him,  indeed,  in  the  most 
friendly  terms,  as  redeeming  by  his 

Sdgment,  skill,  tact,  and  propriety 
s  second-rate  vocal  endowments : — 

'  M.  Dnprez  was  .  .  .  the  finest  dramA- 
tic  tenor  singer  I  hare  ever  beard  and  seen 
on  the  stage,  giving  our  careless  country- 
men not  merely  lessons  how  to  sing,  how 
to  act,  so  as  to  make  natural  disqualifica- 
tions foripotten,  bat  absolutely,  too,  how  to 
apeak  their  own  language  audibly  and 
accurately  ....  both  his  singing  and  his 
saying  having  such  perfection  of  intellect 


(not  of  organ),  as  makes  tbo  tinging,  and 
still  more  the  9ayingj  by  a  foreigner  re- 
membered.' 

Mr.  Chorley ,  like  all  sensible  hearars 
of  good  music,  is  fiiittered  1^  the 
evident  pains  taken  by  any  artist  to 
do  his  best.  This  can  never  foil  to 
please.  A  purer  &culty,  unattcmded 
by  the  desire  to  excel,  proceeding 
perfanctoiily  through  a  drama  or  a 
song  as  through  a  task,  thinking 
more  of  the  rotdeaus  than  of  the  rou" 
lades,  will  win  small  &vour  from  the 
discerning  few.  However  merito- 
rious an  artist  may  be,  it  enhances 
his  merits  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree to  see  him  re^)ect  his  puUic, 
his  vocation,  and  hunself.  (&  this 
head  Duiwez  was  most  meritorious. 
Gaidoni,  of  this  period,  was  an  ele- 
gant singer,  as  even  a  slenderly  en- 
dowed Italian  could  not  &jl  to  be. 
Salvi,  oi  1847,  with  a  good  tenor 
voice,  fidled  firom  being  totally  un- 
interesting. Marini,  with  a  fine, 
deep  organ,  was  too  commonly  out  of 
tune  to  be  available  for  enjoyment. 
Bovere  was  an  elaborate  comedian, 
in  whom  the  effort  choked  the  f un» 
so  that  Lablache  styled  him  as 
'  comical  as  a  hearse'—tibe  meny  iflwaa 
little  guessing  how  jovial  under- 
takers can  be  about  a  foneial,  who 
live  by  dying,  and  laugh  and  grow 
fiit  upon  crape  and  weepers,  rolo- 
nini,  of  the  same  year,  was  one  of 
the  most  valuaUe  artists  of  the 
second    class    nossessed    by    any 


theatre;  while  Bettini  was  so  bad  a 
tenor  that  it  is  superfluous  to  speak 
of  him  farther.  We  place  uiese 
references  to  the  smaller  &y  on 
record,  but  hasten  to  deal  witii 
heroes  of  greater  bulk,  and  leas 
doubtftd  quality. 

Bonocmi  was  a  great  artist,  not  a 
delicious  emget ;  one  whose  striking' 
method,  dignity,  and  force,  wilS 
abandon  in  comedy,  and  stzaog* 
paasion  in  tragedy,  made  amends 
for  nanow  compass  of  voice  and  the 
absence  of  per»mal  beauty.  Bon- 
coni  made  it  as  great  a  treat  to  hear 
him  as  to  listen  to  the  strains  of  one 
of  the  natural  sirens  of  the  opera, 
whose  volubility  and  sweetDess  of 
notes  might  recal  the  song  of  the 
nightingale.  Mr.  Charley  6ankly 
allows,  '  I  owe  some  of  my  best 
operarevenings  to  Signor  BonocxiL' 
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The  I)(>ge  of  this  actor  in  the  '  Due 
Foscari '  fidrly  took  the  "wind  oat  of 
tiie  sails  of  Madame  Grisi  and  Signor 
Bfeirio,  who  sustained  leading  parts 
in  the  play.  The  subtlety  of  his 
by-i>lay  in  the  last  act  was  rare, 
original,  and  real.  In  the  '  Elisir ' 
his  halfHstarred  apothecary  is  as 
forcibly  comic,  as  original,  as  any 
actor  ever  presented  in  opera-&rce. 
t  A  highly  commendable  featora  of 
Mr.  Chorley's  book  is,  that  it  does 
ample  justice  to  our  Eoglish  singers, 
musicians,  and  composers ;  no  small 
merit,  while  in  some  circles  one 
must  transform  Jerry  Buggins  into 
Hieionimo  Buggini,  and  pltun  Patty 
Smith  into  Penelope  Smiffo  to  obtain 
recognition  for  undoubted  musical 
talent  and  vocal  endowment.  What- 
ever of  honest  eulogy  our  recorder 
may  bestow  on  foreign  artistic  exe- 
cution in  the  course  of  his  review, 
he  allows  no  native  merit  to  wither 
under  the  shade  of  Italian  laurels, 
but  draws  into  the  sunshine  of  his 
genial  approbation,  and  pats  on  the 
back  every  son  and  daughter  of 
John  Bull  who  adorns  the  musical 
profession,  whatever  be  the  lack  of 
euphony  attendant  on  the  syllables 
of  their  name.  It  is  our  agreeable 
task  to  record  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment on  the '  Quatre  Fils  Aymon,'  by 
Balfe,  our  most  prolific  and  graceful 
opera  writer.  •  Mr.  Ohorley  styles 
this  work  'an  opera  of  delicious 
freshness  and  deep  merit.' 

On  M.  .Ck)sta,  the  incomparable 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  he  lavishes 
encomiums  without  stint — the  sub- 
ject of  his  praises  being  English  all 
but  in  name  and  birth.  Mr.  Chorley 
does  him  no  more  than  justice  when 
he  places  him  at  l^e  head  of  his 
prorosfflon  in  Great  Britain. 

As  the  record  proceeds,  and,  in 
nautical  phrase,  ne  'reels  off  the 
log,'  our  author  is  constrained  to 
mark  a  gradual  but  certain  decline 
of  foreign  talent  on  the  operatic 
boards,  and  to  hail  an  increase  of 
harmonious  voices,  musical  develop- 
ment, and  choral  excellence  amoBgst 
his  strictly  native-bom  artists.  Mr. 
Charley  is  patriot  enough  not  to  be 
sorry  for  this— that  a  clearer  field  is 
fdmished  for  the  exhibition  and 
cultivation  of  English  musical 
science  \  but  at  the  same  time,  as  a 


cosmopolite,  '^and  an  accomplished 
musician,  he  notes  and  bewails  the 
inferiority  which  reigns  on  the 
operatic  stage  over  all  continental 
Europe.  Either  their  public  is  less 
exacting — a  supposition  broadly 
enough  put  by  Mr.  Chcwley— or  the 
voices  and  the  style  are  not  to  be 
found  which  once  charmed  sage 
and  trifler  alike,  and  held  them 
captive  by  their  ears.  It  is  a  happy 
circumstance  for  the  liahitues  of 
London  Society  that  whether  in 
the  concert-room  ox  the  theatre,  in 
oratorio  or  opera,  they  can  never 
£Edl  of  the  full  gratification  which 
vocal  music  can  render,  from  the 
rich  organs  of  their  Sainton-Dolbys^ 
Pynes,  and  Lenmiens-Sherringtons, 
their  Sims  Hemes',  and  Harrisons, 
and  Charles  Brskhams,  and  many 
besides. 

As  an  accomplished  judge  of 
music,  our  author  is  sufficiently 
severe  on  amateur  singing,  instru-^ 
mental  performances,  and  operatic 
composition.  He  sees  the  downfiEdl 
of  art  in  the  natural  mode  of  sing- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  while  there  can  be 
no  natural  mode  of  singing  opera, 
itself  the  highest  production  of 
artifice  and  science : — 

*  Why  not  as  well  speak  of  nataxnl  play- 
ing on  the  Tiolin,  or  other  instrument, 
-which  is  to  be  brought  under  control  ?  A 
more  absurd  phi'ase  (than  *<  Nature-sing- 
ing ")  was  never  coined  by  ignorance  ood^ 
ceiving  itself  sagacity.  Why  as  wdl  not 
have  nature-civilization?  natuTe-painting f 
nature-cleanliness?  ^nt  on  tide  rock  of 
this  difficulty  the  German  smgen  and  Ger- 
man composers  have  split,' 

Examples  more  than  enough  we 
might  Ornish  of  this  great  fault 
and  most  serious  delusion,  but  that, 
copying  the  delicate  reticence  of  our 
author,  we  re&ain.  As  there  are  no 
pecuniary  interests  to  be  damaged 
in  the  case  of  the  amateur  Buke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  our  reticence  need  not 
extend  itself  to  his '  Casilda,'  which 
is  a  respectable  echo  of  other  re- 
spectable music,  but  nothing  more. 
On  the  whole  question  of  amateur- 
ship  Mr.  Chorley  very  aptiy  says:— 

'  I  doubt  the  feasibility  of  amateur  stage- 
composition — amateur  scaling  of  ladders  to 
get  into  a  sharply-fenced  citadel — amateur 
running  up  the  rigging  on  a  stormy  night 
— amateur  resolution  to  do  one   of   the 
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hardot,  most  painftil,  of  artistic  tasks  ; 
where  the  bad  chances  are  as  ten  to  one  : 
where  the  caprices  are  infinite,  where  there 
are  mire  and  sand  to  be  waded  through, — 
where  there  is  experience  to  be  bought,  hj 
Time  and  Labour  and  not  by  Influence  and 
Gold/ 

All  this  is  BO  truly,  as  well  as  so 
forcibly  said,  that  it  must  cany 
conviction  to  the  mind  -  "/every 
reader.  The  science  of  mnhA^'is  not 
play,  any  more  than  tiie  other 
sciences.  Thousands  of  aspirants^ 
lying  sorely  discomfited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Polyhymnian  monnt, 
sing  in  chorus  with  an  effect  denied 
to  tiieir  own  compositions — 

*  Ahl  who  eta  tell  how  haxd  It  Is  to  dlmb 
Tbesteepr       j, 

Before  our  author  closes  his 
Tolome  he  pays  handsome  compli- 
ments to  the  two  most  recent  foreign 
tenors,  Giugliniaod  B^lart—tiie  one 
a  sentimental,  the  other  a  showy 
tenor;  B^lart,  alas!  now  deceased, 
bnt  Giuglini  still  surviving.  This 
gentleman  is  distinguished  by  the 
suavity  of  his  voice,  and  by  gentle 
and  expressive  execution,  in  contrast 
to  the  system  of  vociferation  now 
exclusively  patronized  on  the  Italian 
stage.  Since  Tamberlik,  no  gentle- 
man singer  has  come  to  us  from 
abroad  who  has  afforded  such  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  The  entire  state 
of  the  opera  in  Italy  is  so  degene- 
rate from  what  it  used  to  be,  that  it 
is  painfully  perceptible  to  every 
intelligent  traveller.  The  very 
quality  of  the  voices  seems  altered 
— ^the  melody  extracted,  and  noise 
put  in  its  place.  Mr.  Ghorley  notes 
and  freely  oonmientsupon  thlis  phe- 
nomenon : — 

*  We  are  now  mpidly  approaching  a 
period  when  the  Italian  opera-houses  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps  at  least  must  be  main- 
tained by  French,  German,  English,  and 
absolntely  American  singers;  and  it  need 
not  surprise  any  one,  should  the  chronicler, 
who,  thirty  years  hence,  shall  attempt  a 
task  such  as  mine  now  rapidly  approaching 
its  close,  hare  to  point  to  Signer  Giuglini 
as  the  last  of  the  Italian  tenors,  in  whom 
some  of  the  graces  of  "  the  good  old  time  " 
still  lingered.' 

Speaking  hopefdlly  of  English 
song,  Mr.  Chorley  jurooeeds,  and 
with  this  sentiment  we  must  at  least 
approximate  ^  our  close,  expressing 


our  gratitude  for  his  frank  and 
laborious  review  of  a  very  disjointed 
subject,  which  requires  tihe  hand  of 
an  expert  to  manage  with  effect  and 
grace: — 

'That  our  artists  have  derived  benefit 
from  that  which  has  harmed  the  Germans, 
-~the  increased  appreciation  of  instrmnental 
music — it  would  not  be  hard  to  prore. 
They  hare  improred,  too,  as  linguists,  while 
the  ftingers  of  other  nations  have  stood  still. 
In  short,  there  is  rally  and  progress  in  our 
world  of  music,  strangely  capricious  as  are 
its  motions.  A  higher  standard  of  execu- 
tion is  desired  and  tried  for  than  formerly 
— a  more  intelligent  riralry  with  the  artists 
of  other  countries.  In  these  polyglott  days 
the  English  singers  stand  better  before  the 
worid  that  they  did  thirty  yean  ago.' 

In  order  to  pass  the  competent 
judgments  of  these  volumes  upon  a 
history  and  merits  so  varied  as  that 
of  more  than  one  opera-house,  and  a 
host  of  musicians,  singers,  and  bal- 
letistes,  one  must  possess  the  musi- 
cal education  of  the  author,  and, 
above  all,  his  feeling  soul,  and  artis- 
tic taste.  Nothing  can  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  these,  or  any  one  of 
these.  We  are  greatly  struck  in 
the  perusal  of  the  chronicle  with 
the  ample  proofs  of  deep  and  genu- 
ine sensibility  awakened  in  his  soul 
by  the  tones  and  actions  of  the  best 
singers  on  the  stage.  -  One  might 
expect  the  chronicler  to  be  hlasd 
and  callous  by  this  time  to  the 
simulated  griefs  and  pangs  of  the 
mimic  life  of  the  footlights;  but, 
somehow  or  other,  our  connoisseur, 
like  the  man  who  possessed  the 
secret  of  perpetual  juvenility, 

'has  kept 
The  freshness  of  his  soul,' 

and  is  as  ready  to  weep  or  smile  as 
the  veriest  maiden  witn  whom  the 
present  is  her  first  opera  season. 
The  music  is  in  the  author's  soul 
rather  than  his  ears.  He  is  a  prac- 
tical example  of  the  doctrine  of  that 
poet  who  is  as  wild  as  the  100^  of 
his  native  woods  :— 

*  All  mnsic  is  that  which  awaikM/rom  you. 
When  yon  arn  rewiinded  by  the  Instruments : 
It  is  not  the  vloltais  and  the  oarnets,— 
It  Is  not  the  oboe,  nor  the  beating  drams,— 
Nor  the  score  of  the  baritons  singer,  siagiog 

his  sweet  romanza, — 
Nor  that  of  the  men's  choms,  nor  that  of  thd 

women's  cbomiv 
It  it  nearer  and  farther  than  fhey' 
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A  DAT  AT  A  SHOOTING  LODGE. 


LochvalleoD  Lodge, 
August  22, 1862. 

Dear  Frank, 

RAINY  monimg,  and  we  caiir 
not  ti^e  the  hill  till  after 
lunch,  80  you  shall  haye  my  fiist 
clay's  work. 

I  aniyed  here  after  dark  on  the 
aoth,  and  had  a  hearty  welcome 
teem  G€K>rge  and  his  fitther.  A 
tumbler  of  punch,  a  pipe  in  the 
night  air,  a  squint  at  the  comet, 
and  then  to  bed. 

In  the  morning,  awakened  by 
Geoige  singing  in  the  room  next 
mine,  I  bolted  out  of  bed  and  was 
splashing  in  the  bath  when  he  came 
in,  shouting, '  Up,  lazy  bones,  such  a 
morning!' 

I  was  soon  dressed  *  and  out, 
anxious  to  see  the  place  by  daylight, 
and  yery  loycly  it  is.  The  Lodge,  a 
zough,  turreted  building,  stands  on 
a  green  terrace  beside  a  beautiful 
little  lake,  beyond  which  the  hills 
rise  i^eer  up  densely  and  finely 
wooded  seyeral  hundred  feet. 
Higher  up  still  are  piles  of  grey 
granite,  interspersed  with  juniper 
and  Scotch  fir,  and  beyond  all  the 
glorious  purple  of  the  grouse  moun- 
tains. All  around  is  wood,  rock, 
ferns,  or  water,  with  the  exception 
of  the  terraced  walk  circling  the 
Lodge,  and  the  flower  garden  and 
shrubbery  running  clear  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood ;  but  you  shall  see 
when  you  come  in  September. 

Well,  after  breakfast  we  made 
tracks,  as  the  Yankees  say,  for  the 
moors,  and  had  a  mile  of  pretty  stiff 
walking  up  the  woods — saw  some 
roedeer  and  now  and  then  a  caper- 
cailzie whisking  through  the  pines. 
How  rapid  and  quiet  is  the  flight  of 
these  ^reat  birds;  a  partridge  in 
rising  makes  fiye  times  the  bob- 
bery. Out  of  the  wood,  a  footpath 
leading  steeply  up  through  rock,  fern, 
and  long  heather,  soon  led  us  to  the 
crest  of  the  first  hill,  where  we  found 
gillies,  guns,  dogs,  ponies,  and  pan- 
niers all  waiting. 

'  Well,  Sandy,'  said  George  to  the 
head  keeper,  '  this  looks  something 
like  a  day.' 


S,  'Yes,  sir;  we  should  make  a 


G.  'Then  let  us  be  off.  How 
shall  we  do?' 

S,  '1  think,  sir,  we  should  begin 
by  taking  the  &oe  of  Brenan  and 
round  the  Ordies,  and  Willie  Menzies 

and  Peter  go  with  Mr. up  the 

Skenies  by  Corriebrae  and  shoot 
down  the  glen  till  they  meet  us.' 

O.  'All  right  Lunch  at  the 
Dwarfs  Spring  at  three  o'clock. 
Good  bye  till  then.  Keep  your 
eyes  skmned,  and  'ware  potting 
goats  like ' 

We  started — each  on  his  own 
hook,  and  equally  proyided:  so  I 
will  giye  you  nay  staff,  as  you  are 
not  yet  initiated  in  hiU  work.  I  had 
Wilhe  Menzies,  a  smart  young  High- 
lander, as  loader ;  Peter  to  work  the 
dogs;  and  a  small  wiry  Gelt,  by 
Geoige  styled  the  Whistler,  who 
look^  to  the  pony  and  game  baskets, 
besides  being  yery  useful  in  marking 
down  the  coyeys,  as  he  was  usually 
within  fidght  and  well  uphilL  I  had 
two  capital  pointers,  Ben  and  Jess, 
and  a  pawky  old  setter  called  Dick 
as  a  reeeire.  I  carried  my  own 
breech-loader,  and  Willie  a  spare 
gon,  me  voila  prit 

We  were  nearly  half  a  mile  off 
when  George  fired  two  shots,  and 
three  grouse  came  my  way.  I  had 
a  rapid  right-and-left  and  dropped 
one — first  blood.  We  soon  un- 
coupled the  pointers  and  led  off  up 
to  the  west,  when,  passing  a  marshy 
hollow,  Ben  pointed  sharp  round, 
Jess  backing  nicely.  We  got  well 
in,  and  I  had  four  barrels  and  killed 
three  birds. 

'Mark!'  shouted  Willie  to  the 
.  Whistler,  who  was  on  with  the  'pony : 
the  Whistler  telegraphs,  the  birds 
are  down  behind  the  first  ridge.  We 
went  on,  and  passing  some  rough 
ground  I  made  a  chpping  shot  at 
an  old  cock  grouse,  and  almost  im- 
mediately sprung  fiye  birds,  making 
a  ghastly  exhibition,  missing  both 
barrels:  easyshote.  We  soon  came 
to  the  place  indicated  by  the  Whistler 
as  the  whereabouts  of  the  first  ooyey ; 
the  dogs  began  to  draw. 
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'Canny,  now/  said  Willie,  'they 
may  sit  Ught;'  but  they  sat  cloae^ 
and  I  got  another  l»ace. 

We  now  crossed  for  the  Skerries, 
but  between  us  and  the  rise  of  the 
hill  was  a  marshy  stretch  of  ground, 
with  here  and  tiieie  a  dry  rugged 
brae.  This  bit,  Willie  said,  was 
aQmetimes  good  lying  for  birds.  We 
coupled  up  the  pointers,  and  canny 
Dick  was  set  at  LLberly ;  and  delibe- 
rately and  astutely  did  that  prudent 
quadruped  work  the  gxoimd.  A 
choice  beat  it  tamed  out,  for  I  got 
in  less  than  an  hour  three  and  a  half 
brace  of  grouse,  a  teal,  and  fiye 
rabbits. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Skerries  we 
found  two  coyeys  of  cheepers,  left  for 
you.  We  also  hit  <hi  some  broods  of 
black  game,  but  they  are  to  be  left 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  yet 

We  now  began  to  dimb  the 
Skories. 

'  Better  not  mnoke,  sir,'  said  Willie. 
It's  a  gey  stiff  rise,  and  we  can  get 
a  blast  at  the  tap.' 

'  Is  it  windy  r  I  asked. 

'  Hoot !'  laughed  Willie, '  ye  know 
a  blast  means  a  smoke.' 

'Ah,  indeed!  Then  the  blasted 
heath  in  Macbeth  was  where  the 
witches  had  their  whiff— eh,  Willie?' 

Willie  slyly  said  he  suspected  it 
was  Muirburn  thai  was  meant,  as 
Yankees  and  iohnicoo  were  then  un- 
known; at  least  about  Bimam. 

Queer  fellows  these  Highland 
gillie&  Intelligentandself-posiBeflBed, 
you  may  be  oompanioaabld  with  them 
safely.  They  never  get  faiBiliar  as  a 
Lowlander  or  Englishman  might  do 
in  the  same  ciicumstances. 

Well,  we  had  a  tough  climb,  and  I 
made  some  awkward  misses  <m  the 
way  up,  but  got  two  brace  more  and 
a  hare.  Hot  and  panting,  I  topped 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  revelling  in 
the  fresh  west  wind  that  met  my 
&ce,  sat  down  to  rest  and  enjoy  the 
view.  Bight  and  left  the  purple 
hills— below  at  our  feet  the  glistai- 
ing  loch.  Looking  north  I  saw  into 
the  very  centre  oi  the  Highlands 
range  on  range  of  rugged  hills, 
boimded  by  tbe  pale  blue  peaks 
of  the  distant  Grampians ;  while 
southwards  the  eye,  looking  beyond 
the  lower  ridges,  covers  a  large  ex- 
tent of  ctdtivated  coontry,  and  &r 


in  that  direction  I  saw  woods  and 
fields  bUnking  in  the  haze  of  a  sul- 
try August  day. 

Now  we  enjoyed  a  short  rest,  and 
the  promised  Mast.  We  moved  along 
ihe  west  fiioeof  the  hill ;  and  in  this 
beat  I  got  three  rabbits,  two  hares, 
and  one  and  a  half  brace  of  birds,  and, 
dose  to  the  loch,  a  couple  of  teal  and 
a  snipe. 

We  now  rounded  the  Skeiries  and 
took  to  the  right  to  meet  George, 
whom  we  heard  shooting  towards 
us.  By-and-by  Ih^y  came  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  and  we  went  on 
together  to  the  place  fixed  for  lunch. 
The  usual '  What  sport?'  'Capital.* 
'  What  have  you  done  ?'  '  Oh,  very 
fiur.' 

We  came  shortly  to  the  feeding 
ground,  and  spread  Macintosh  cloaks 
and  plaidson  the  thick  elastic  heather. 
The  spring  bubbled  up  clear,  and 
cold  as  ice,  shaded  by  a  huge  projec- 
tion of  granite  clumped  wil^  j^fem 
and  bluebells. 

The  game  was  taken  from  the 
hampers  and  laid  in  rows  on  the 
heather.  George  had  fourteen  brace 
of  grouse,  two  and  a  half  cocmle  of 
snipes,  a  hare,  and  a  rabbit ;  I  had 
ten  and  a  half  brace  of  grouse,  liiree 
hares,  one  snipe,  eight  rabbits^  and 
one  and  a  half  couple  teal. 

Total  before  lunch- 
Grouse,  34}  brace. 
Teal,  3. 

Snipe,  3  couple. 
Hares,  4. 
Babbits,  9. 
Quite  an  ample  bag  when  shooting 
is  for  pastime  and  friendly  boxes — 
not  for  the  poulterer. 

A  jauniy  little  cloth  with  etceteras 
was  spread  on  tiie  heather,  bottles 
laid  in  the  spring  to  cool,  and  provi- 
sions speedily  brought  to  light,  com- 
prising half  a  salmon,  a  grouse  pie^ 
roast  beef  and  mutton,  anchovy 
paste^  cheese,  bread,  oat-cakes,  and 
butter.  Great  institution  lunch  on 
the  hill,  and  greatiy  and  thankfully 
we  enjoyed  it.  Our  drinking  was 
very  moderate— a  glass  of  sherry 
apiece,  two  or  more  beakers  of  hock, 
iced  in  the  spring,  crowned  with  a 
wee  dram  of  whisky.  We  then 
settled  to  quiet  smoking,  George 
limiting  himself  to  a  couple  <^ 
mild    dgars,    while    I    perfamed 
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the  air  "with  &  capacions  pipe  of 
honeydew;  the  men  meanwhile  feed- 
ing m^rily  behind  the  knoll,  and 
msJdng  freqnent  visits  to  the  spring, 
which  denoted  oonsmnption  of  fire- 
water. 

An  hour's  delicious  rest  and  we 
were  up  and  away  to  shoot  home 
together.    When  hardly  started — 

'Mark!  blackcock/  was  energeti- 
cally whispered  by  Sandy,  and  a  fine 
old  fellow  sailed  rapidly  past.  I 
fired  and — ^missed,  George  toppling 
him  oyer  at  a  long  shot.  Such  a 
beauty,  a  very  patriarch  of  cocks. 

All  ^e  afternoon  we  had  fiur  shoot- 
ing, killing  nine  brace  more  grouse, 
and  three  hares.  When  near  the 
finish  of  our  day,  at  the  woodside, 
George  saw  a  large  flight  of  golden 
plovers  and  went  after  them.  I  sat 
down  to  wait  How  quiet  the  moor 
towards  night!  not  a  sound,  save 
now  and  again  ihe  bleat  of  some  dis- 
tant sheep,  or  the  dear  wild  whistle 
of  the  curlew  as  hexxisses  high  over- 
head. George  soon  came  back,  with 
only  three  plovers.  Yesterday  he 
got  thirteen  at  four  shots.  We  were 
now  close  to  the  wood.  I  killed  a 
rabbit  at  the  fence,  our  last  shot 

Leaving  the  men  and  ponies  to 


follow  at  leisure,  we  Bocm  threaded 
the  woods  to  the  Lodge. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  water,  change 
of  clothes,  thin  shoes,  and  a  ^ass  of 
sherry,  and  I  felt  lithe  as  a  dancing- 
master,  ready  for  dinner  and  a  chat 
with  the  old  gentleman,  lunch  seemed 
so  long  ago,  fdmost  a  week. 

Dinner  over,  we  had  music  from 
George's  little  nieces.  Carry,  liie 
youneest,  mt  nine  years  and  two 
months,  is  a  prodigy  at  the  inano, 
with  a  touch  like  Thalberg,  and  is 
withal  a  funny  little  minx.  What 
do  you  think  of  her  quietly  leav- 
ing the  instrument  and  coming  up 
to  me,  saying — 

'  Tell  me,  Mr. ,  who  mith'd  the 

blackcock?' 

'I  did,  thou  small  bit  of  woman- 
hood; but  I  shan't  mith  yoo.'  Sol 
hfbed  her  up  and  kissed  her,  whereat 
she  pouted  for  nearly  two  minutes, 
but  was  padfied  by  my  promising  to 
mount  the  bird's  tail  defUy  in  her  hat 

But  halt,  George  has  been  telling 
me  £»r  ten  minutes  back  to  cease 
scribbling,  and  have  a  cast  for  trout, 
so  be  thamkfnl,  and  believe  me 

YouiB, 
W.F. 

To  Frank ,  Esq.,  Londcn. 
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ON  this  first  of  October  1862,  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  once  pur- 
posed to  shoot  his  first  pheasants  on 
his  new  domain  of  Sandringham,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers  to  be  presented  with  a  few 
pages  descriptive  of  the  place  which 
has  received  honour  and  attained 
oelebrity  by  its  new  ownership. 

Sandringham  is  a  small  village  in 
Norfolk  about  eight  miles  from 
Lynn,  towards  the  north.  It  is 
little  remarkable  itself  for  any&ing 
historical  or  traditional;  but  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  places 
of  much  interest,  topographical, 
historical,  biographical,  and  archsBO- 
logicaL 

We  propose,  then,  to  take  Lynn  as 
a  stand-point  from  which  to  com- 
xnenoe,  and  altar  diverging  some- 


what into  the  Marsh  and  Fen  hmds^ 
far  the  sake  of  noting  the  great 
engineering  works  which  have  been 
and  still  are  carried  on  there,  to  dis- 
pute territory  with  the  sea,  to 
glance  briefly  at  the  most  strDdng 
places  connected  with  the  norlii- 
westem  comer  of  Norfolk,  of  which 
Sandringham  forms  a  kind  of  centteu 
Situate  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ouse,  a  large  and  rapid  river,  is 
Lynn  Regis,  by  fiir  the  most  import 
tant  town  in  this  neighbourhood, 
which  merits  as  much  of  detailed 
account  as  we  can  give  in  a  short 
paper.  Its  origin  dates  back  to 
remotest  history  in  England ;  indeed, 
it  is  conjectured  that  Lynn  was 
founded  as  the  residence  of  a  ooHaaj 
of  BelgSB  who  were  brought  over 
by  Catus  Decianus,  Procurator  of 
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the  provinoe  of  the  loeni,  in  the 
leign  of  Claudius  Gffisar.  His  oom- 
numd  extended  over  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, the  northern  part  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Huntingdonshire,  and 
part  of  Lincolnshire.  This  Catus 
was  the  blackguard  who  caused  the 
intrepid  Boadicea  to  be  scourged, 
while  her  daughter  suffered  still 
worse  indignities.  The  Queen  of 
the  Iceni  has  been  described  by  a 
classic  historian  as  a  woman  of  lofty 
stature  and  severe  countenance. 
Her  yellow  hair  ahnost  reached  to 
the  ground.  She  wore  a  plaited 
tunic  of  yarious  colours,  roimd  her 
waist  a  chain  of  gold,  and  oyer  these 
a  long  mantle. 

Catus  introduced  these  Belgse  to 
fisKsilitate  the  work  of  enclosing  the 
maxsh  and  fen  lands  from  the  sea, 
by  the  erection  of  great  earthen 
banks;  for  at  that  tmie  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  whole  of  the  vast  dis- 
trict of  the  fens  was  coTered  periodi- 
cally, if  not  constantly,  by  the  sea  at 
high  water :  the  tidal  wave  from  the 
German  Ocean  rushes  up  the  rivers 
with  astonishing  force  and  velocity, 
and  occasionally  breaks  down  the 
defences  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  raised.  A  very  deplo- 
rable instance  of  this  occurred  lately, 
by  the  bursting  of  a  sluice  through 
which  a  great  portion  of  the  fen 
waters  were  discharged  into  the  Ouse. 
Near  ten  thousand  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  land  in  the  country  were  sub- 
merged, and  a  large  portion  of  this 
land  is  still  under  water. 

The  most  imi)ortant  of  these 
banks,  which  has  been  known  from 
time  immemorial  as  the  Boman 
Bank,  extends  from  the  sea  coast 
near  Lynn,  and,  passing  through 
what  is  now  a  well-populated, 
highly-cultivated  and  fertile  country, 
by  Wisbech,  where  it  is  at  least 
eleven  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  sea,  reaches  the  coast  again  near 
the  outfall  of  the  river  Welland. 
This  bank  must  have  been  the  sea 
barrier  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood conceive,  for  many  centuries. 
One  reason  for  this  opinion  is  that 
until  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
there  has  been  no  church  on  the 
reaward  side  of  the  bank.  The 
land  side  is  crowded  with  the  finest 


parochial  churches  in  the  kingdcnn, 
mdicating  a  wealthy  and  populous 
country;  while  the  absence  of 
churches  on  the  sea  side  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  land  was  unen- 
closed, barren,  and  incapable  of  sup* 
porting  inhaHtants. 

Durag  the  last  three  centuries, 
however,  several  banks  have  been 
successively  erected,  by  means  of 
which  the  sea  has  been  driven  bade 
by  degrees:  the  most  important 
work  of  late  years  was  the  cutting  a 
straight  channel  for  the  river  Nene, 
and  the  constructing  an  embank- 
ment across  tiie  Wash,  with  a  capi- 
tal road  on  its  top,  not  fea  from  the 
place  where  the  luckless  John,  and 
years  later,  Edward  lY.  lost  their 
baggage  and  treasure.  Minor  works 
of  a  similar  character  have  been 
made,  and  some  are  still  in  process 
of  construction.  Some  few  years 
ago  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  ob- 
tained to  enable  the  Adventurers 
(or  their  descendants)  to  enclose 
the  whole  bay  from  the  north-west 
comer  of  Norfolk  to  the  opposite 
shore  of  Lincolnshire.  So  stupen- 
dous a  work  may  occupy  many 
generations ;  but  by  what  has  been 
done  within  the  memory  of  living 
men,  it  may  be  judged  that  the 
entire  scheme  will  be  ultimately 
accomplished.  The  new  land,  when 
it  is  redaimed,  is  to  be  called 
Victoria  county,  and  provision  is 
made  in  the  plan  for  tne  debouch- 
ment by  one  large  channel,  of  the 
four  rivers  which  now  dischai^ 
themselves  separately  into  the  Wad, 
namely,  tiie  Ouse,  below  Lynn ;  the 
Nene,  Wisbech  river ;  the  Welland, 
at  Foss-dyke ;  and  the  Witham,  be- 
low Boston. 

Tradition  says  that  it  was  John 
who  bestowed  the  title  of  King's 
Lynn  on  the  town,  but  documen- 
tary evidence  contradicts  this,  for  a 
parchment  still  preserved  among 
the  public  archives,  namely,  a  i)eti- 
tion  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
possessed  the  lordship  of  the  town, 
is  subscribed  by  '  Your  owen  hum- 
blest tenants  and  devout  Beadsmen, 
Mayre  and  good  men  of  your  towne 
of  Lenne  Bishoppe.'  A  will  of 
Thomas  Walpole,  dated  at  Bishop's 
Lynn,  in  the  year  1512,  still  exists. 
It  appears  that  Edward  the  Con- 
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&8Sor  diTided  the  property  in  the 
town  of  Lynn  among  three  eminent 
men — Sti^uid  the  primate,  Harold, 
afterwards  for  a  snort  time  king, 
and  Aylmer,  Bishop  of  Ehnham, 
which  see  was  afterwards  remoTed 
to  Thetford,  and  finally  to  Norwich. 
To  the  latter  was  given  the  lord- 
ship of  the  town,  and  so  it  was 
called  Lynn  Episoopi,  or  Bishop's 
Lynn,  nntQ  after  the  property  of  the 
monasteries  and  roligious  honses 
was  confiscated,  and  the  lordship  of 
the  town  taken  to  himself  by  Henry 
Yin.,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
known  by  its  present  title  of  Lynn 
B^s. 

There  is,  howeyer,  abundant  evi- 
dence that  John  was  a  great  bene- 
fiactor  to  Lynn,  and  also  that  he 
received  from  its  inhabitants  loyalty, 
and,  better  still,  supplies,  during  the 
wars  with  his  turbulent  barons. 
He  granted  a  charter,  and  is  said  to 
have  presented  a  massive  silver  cup 
which  still  forms  a  part  of  the  dvic 
apparatus,  and  a  sword  of  state,  still 
carried  beforo  the  Mayor  on  public 
occasions.  Thero  is  considerable 
doubt  in  the  matter  of  the  sword, 
and  probably  a  little  about  the  cup. 
Li  the  year  1216,  John,  having 
raised  a  small  army,  with  supplies 
for  a  campaign,  attempted  to  go 
over  to  Lincolnshiro  by  crossing  the 
bay  of  the  Wash  which  separates 
that  county  from  Norfolk,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  safely  fordable  at  low 
water.  By  a  miscalculation  of  the 
time,  the  tide  coming  upon  them  in 
tmexpectedly,  all  the  appointments 
and  baggage  wero  overwhelmed  in 
the  advancing  waves,  the  king  and 
his  soldiers  barely  saving  their  lives. 

Thero  is  a  house  on  the  Lincoln- 
shiro side,  in  the  parish  of  Sutton  St. 
Mary,  at  which,  it  is  said,  the  king 
rested  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
terra  firma  ;  of  course  very  littie  of 
the  then  existing  structuro  can  be 
supposed  to  romaia ;  but  the  present 
occupier  of  the  house  and  adjacent 
faxm  is  accustomed  to  show  the 
curious  visitor  a  room  in  one  comer 
which  he  states  to  have  been  part  of 
the  veritable  house  in  which  John 
took  rofage :  however,  it  is  certain 
that  in  tne  last  Ordnance  Map — 
generally  a  very  good  and  trust- 
worthy  authority  —  the  house  is 


called  '  King  John's  house ;'  and  in 
the  books  and  records  of  Guy's 
Hospital  in  London,  to  which  all 
the  neighbouring  land  belongs,  the 
farm  is  always  called  'King  John's 
Farm.' 

A  simOar  misfortune  befel  Edward 
rV.  when  fleeing  beforo  the  forces  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  known  as  the 
Kingmaker,  and  in  our  times  cele- 
brated by  Bui  wer  as  the '  Last  of  the 
Barons.' 

There  have  been  many  illustrious 
men-bom  at,  or  intimately  connected 
with  Lynn,  of  whom  we  will  men- 
tion a  few.  Sir*  William  Sautre 
was  the  first  man  recorded  to  have 
suffered  death  for  his  rob'gious 
opinions  in  contradiction  to  the 
Qiurch  of  Bome.  He  was  parish 
priest  of  Si  Margaret's  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  On 
the  ist  of  May  1399,  he  was  dted 
beforo  an  Ecclesiastical  Court  to 
answer  several  charges  of  holding 
heretical  opinions,  most  of  which 
wero  identical  with  those  professed 
by  the  men  afterwards  known  as 
Protestants;  he  defended  himself 
boldly  before  his  diocesan,  bishop 
Spencer,  a  notorious  high  churoh- 
man  of  the  period,  whom  a  contem- 
porary writer  calls  a '  real  thorough- 
going Church-militant  prelate.' 

The  court,  not  bemg  able  to 
silence  him,  or  torefdte  his  argu- 
ments openly,  tried  to  effect  his 
conversion  from  what  they  called 
heresy,  by  a  method  not  uncommon 
in  those  times,  namely,  by  imprison- 
ment and  torture.  The  sunerings 
he  then  endured,  by  reducing  and 
emaciating  his  body,  enfeebled  his 
mind  and  subdued  his  spirit;  so 
we  find  |him,  after  eighteen  days' 
confinement,  brought  into  court 
again,  declaring  himself  prepared  to 
renounce  the  errors  with  "^ch  he 
was  charged.  His  deprivation  of 
course  followed,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  read  a  recantation  in  lus 
own  parish  church  and  other  places 
determined  by  the  unrelenting  and 
persecuting  bishop. 

Sautre,  when  he  lefb  Lynn,  was 
appointed  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Oswith,  in  London.  Lollardism 
had    spread    considerably  at  that 

*  Sir,  by  virtae  of  his  office  of  parish 
priest. 
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time,  and  no  donbt  he  wotdd  be 
Teiy  acoeptable  to  his  new  parish- 
ioners, but  not  so  to  the  church 
dignitaries,  who  again  smnmoned 
him  to  an  ecclesiaBtical  tribunal, 
where  this  time,  however,  he  per- 
sistently maintained  the  truth  of  his 
opinions.  He  was  condemned  and 
burnt  at  Smithfield,  and  to  Henry 
IV.,  usurper  and  bigot,  belongs  Itie 
shame  of  having  first  suffered,  if  not 
ordered,  the  death  of  a  subject  for 
religion's  sake. 

The  archbishop's  sentence  of  de- 
gradation, whereby  Sautre  was  cotq- 
mitted  to  the  secular  court,  ends 
with  this  expression : '  Beseeching  the 
court  aforesaid,  that  they  will  receive 
favourably  the  said  William  unto 
them  thus  re-committed.'    This  is  a 


specimen  of  what  old  Fuller  quaintly 
calls '  The  clergie's  mock-mercy.' 

Eugene  Anum,  whose  extraordi- 
nary story  forms  the  groundwork 
of  Bulwer's  novel  with  that  title, 
and  a  wonderful  ballad  by  Thomas 
Hood,  was  usher  at  the  Grammar 
School  at  Lynn,  and  was  thence 
taken  in  custody  for  the  crime 
which  has  attached  so  horrid  a 
notoriety  to  his  naraa  This  man 
was  a  wonderful  scholar,  being 
equally  versed  in  the  classics, 
math^atics,  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages. As  he  had  received  only  a 
poor  education  when  a  boy,  he  must 
have  possessed  enormous  powers  ci 
application,  to  succeed  by  his  own 
efforts  in  becoming  a  very  prodigy 
of  learning. 
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THE  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
gave  a  fancy  dress  ball  last 
Wednesday.  The  guests  were  ex- 
pected to  come  in  the  costume  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIY. ;  and  they  did. 
The  salons  had  been  re-decorated  for 
the  occasion,  so  that  the  guests 
should  not  look  like  old  Sevres  or- 
namenting a  modem  ball-room.  The 
panels,  painted  after  Watteau,  re- 
presenlbd  shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses, Lindor,  Golambine  and  Pierrot, 
Venus  and  Adonis,  dressed  in  wigs 
and  hoops,  and  Europa  accoutred  in 
a&lbala.  All  was  complete,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  those  day»— even 
the  laqueys  and  chamberl^ns  kept 
to  the  strict  traditions,  not  only  as 
regards  costume,  but  in  the  minutest 
details  of  etiquette  observed  by  the 
'gens'  of  that  most  magnificent  of 
monarchs. 

The  baU  looked  more  like  a  ballet 
than  those  fashionable  rSunions  you 
and  I  are  accustomed  to:  everybody 
seemed  to  have  learnt  a  part,  and  all 
played  it  to  perfection. 

To  see  the  dignified  and  stately 
deportments— to  hear  the  slow,  al- 
most solemn  music,  choice  and  re- 
cherche conversation,  ideal,  poetic, 
interspersed   here   and  there  with 


witty  repartee,  you  every  minute 
expected  to  see  the  great  Louis  glide 
in  nimself.  Certain  persons,  indeed* 
seemed  bent  upon  making  the  illu- 
sion as  complete  as  possibla  The 
Marquis  de  la  Bretesdie  took  Stras- 
bourg out  of  a  little  enamelled  box 
with  such  Louis  Quatorzian  grace, 
and  brushed  the  snuff  from  his  ruffles 
so  elegantiy,  that  many  gentlemen 
took  &eir  partners  past  hjs  so&,  on 
purpose  to  observe  him.  Be  Cour- 
ville,  who  was  trying  to  do  the  same, 
could  not  help  sneezing  however; 
as  he  was  sitting  about  two  so&s 
from  the  maiquis,  and  was  perform- 
ing the  same  part  grotesquely,  he 
appeared  to  be  tiie  parody  of  the  re- 
doubted De  la  Bretescha  To  every 
blessing  (which  his  sneezittg  brought 
forth)  he  answered,  with  that  comical 
look  of  his, '  Merd !  la  tabatiexe  est 
indispensable.' 

Lucile  de  St.  Clair  created  a  per- 
fect furore  as  she  swept  into  tiie 
salon,  her  beautiful  round  arm  rest- 
ing on  the  shoulder  of  a  little  Moor, 
who  was  accoutred  in  the  most 
bizarre  costume  imaginable. 

This  littie  imp  was  covered  with 
jewels  from  head  to  foot  In  hui 
bands  he  carried  an  exquisite  casket 
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filled  "With  bon4xsis»  of  which  he 
ofiiaFed  to  all  comers,  never  forget- 
ting himself.  After  a  little  while 
this  httle  fellow  created  a  sensation 
in  his  torn.  I  saw  a  crowd  collected 
abont  the  Dowager  Ck>urcelles  (who 
was  wheeled  in  tibat  wonderful  chair 
of  hers),  and,  on  going  to  see  what 
was  the  matter,  I  disoovered  a  most 
dehcions  animated  tableau.  The  poor 
little  Moor,  evidently  exhausted  from 
his  efforts  to  push  through  the 
crowds,  the  heat  of  the  room,  and 
the  weight  of  his  costume,  had  taken 
possession  of  an  ottoman  covered 
with  crimson  satin,  crossed  his  legs, 
and  fiJlen  fie^t  asleep.  His  casket 
Jay  open,  the  bon-bons  and  motto- 
crackers  all  strewn  about  him.  As 
if  he  doubted  the  respectability  of 
the  company  around  him,  his  yata- 
gan  was  half-drawn,  and  firmly 
grasped  in  his  hand,  whilst  his  pearl- 
besprmkled  turban  served  as  a  pil- 
low to  his  elbow.  It  was  a  perfect 
picture! — ^his  beautiful  costume  of 
emerald  green  studded  with  pearls 
forming  a  striking  Contrast  with  the 
crimson  cushions. 

Such  httle  scenes  as  these  amused 
the  company  until  about  one  o'clock, 
when,  arGairs  growing  rather  dull,  it 
required  something  'un  peu  outr6' 
to  awaken  the  dormant  interest. 
That  something  was  forthcoming. 
Several  minuets  and  gavottes  had 
been  danced,  when  his  Excellency, 
coming  to  our  end  of  the  ssdon,  sud- 
denly stopped  before  the  Duke  de 
Surville,  next  to  whom  was  standing 
his  daughter,  Caroline  de  SurviUe. 
Addressing  a  cold  bow  to  the  duke 
(you  know  that  they  have  scarcely 
been  on  speaking  terms  since  the 
army  dotation  squabble),  he  inquired 
of  Caroline  whether  she  did  not  in- 
tend taking  part  in  a  minuet,  add- 
ing, that  he  was  sure  her  graceful 
figure,  and  so  forth— in  fact,  a  very 
pretty  compliment '  a  la  Louis  XTV.' 
To  which  she  answered  by  saying 
that  she  would  be  most  happy  to 
take  jkart  in  one.  The  old  diplomat 
taking  her  meaning  to  be  i£at  she 
would  dance  with  him,  saw  how  far 
he  was  compromised,  and  immedi- 
ately introduced  his  nephew ;  and  in 
a  kind  of  set  speech,  accompanies, 
by  all  the  smirk  and  elegance  of  a 
young  Eichelieu,  answered — 


'Mademoiselle,  my  nephew,  the 
Yisoount  de  Chavigny.  Believe  me, 
as  age  has  rapidly  enfeebled  this 
wretched  body,  depriving  each  limb 
of  strength  and  agility,  I  have  never 
regretted  it  until  this  moment.  The 
only  thing  that  is  left  me  now  is  my 
head;  with  the  eyes  I  can  still  ad- 
mire perfect  beaulpr,  and  with  the 
mind  appreciate  it  These  poor 
feeble  knees  could  still  bend  to  wor- 
ship; but  then  I  fear  head,  heart, 
and  body  would  all  consume,  and  be 
but  a  poor  offering  at  such  a  shrine.' 

Mdlle.  de  Surville,  qtute  foi^et- 
ting  that  his  Excellency  was  suiting 
his  language  to  the  costume  he 
wore,  lost  countenance,  and  rather 
'gauchely'  accepted  tiie  proffered 
hand  of  tiie  viscount,  who  whispered 
to  me,  as  his  partner  was  arranging 
her  hoops,  that  he  had  never  danced 
a  minuet  in  his  life.  I  did  not  feel 
uneasy  on  his  account,  however,  for 
I  knew  he  bad  impudence  enough 
to  attempt  a  cachucha  if  necessary, 
and  that  he  would  get  out  of  it 
somehow  or  other. 

As  the  pompous  strains  of  the 
minuet  poured  forth,  tiie  viscount 
gravely  led  his  partner  to  the  centre 
of  the  salon.  The  reverences  ex- 
changed were  perfect,  aiul  all  eyes 
turned  to  admire  the  lovely  Ca- 
roline and  her  ^graceful  dancing. 
She  was  really  beautifcd!  No  mar- 
quise, no  Du  Barzy,  Pompadour,  or 
even  Mdlle.  de  la  Yalli^  herself, 
could  have  rivalled  her.  As  I  pro- 
phesied, her  coming  out  was  a  suc- 
cess—a  great  success  1  The  old 
duke  was  so  delighted  that  he  rushed 
wildly  about,  his  face  illumined  with 
a  glow  of  pride. 

The  viscount  was  rath»  perplex- 
ed, and  p^haps  a  leetle  awkmrd ; 
but  his  mihtaiy  bearing  helped  him, 
and  he  would  have  got  out  of  the 
'  mauvais  pas'  creditably  had  it  not 
been  for  a  sHght  circumstance. 

It  was  just  that  part  of  the  nunuet 
where  the  music  witii  a  'trillo' 
seems  to  oome  to  the  end  of  a  long 
sentence,  and  pauses  as  if  to  breathe, 
and  when  the  dancers  make  a  grace- 
ful reverence.  Mdlle.  de  Surville's 
reverence  was  perfect — ^her  graceful 
figure  curved  with  all  the  elegaDce 
of  a  swan's  neck ;  and  the  viscount's 
would  have  been  becoming,  but  that 
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he  gaye  it  in  a  wrong  direction — for 
when  his  jMurtner,  rising  slowly,  lifted 
her  eyes,  instead  of  meeting  his  &oe, 
she  saw  his  hack!  This  was  irre- 
sistihle :  there  was  that  titter  amongst 
the  lookers-on  which  stands  with  ns 
as  a  shout  of  laughter.  The  lady 
tamed  crimson — ^pnrple ;  and  when 
the  Tiscount  came  to  take  her  hand, 
she  gave  it  to  him— hat,  on  his  cheek ! 
— ^yes,  a  dear,  zinging  hox  on  the 
ears ! — and  she  rushed  off  to  her  fiei- 
ther,  and  was  gone !  Of  course  the 
-viscount  was  the  hero  of  the  eyening 
after  that  Well,  the  rest  is  soon 
told,  and  the  old  duke  delights  in 
telling  it  to  all  his  Mends. 

The  day  after  the  hall  the  duke 
called  on  the  yiscount  to  apologize 
for  the  Ilttie  meeting  of  the  eyening 
hefore.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
calhng  on  the  yiscount,  that  nohle- 
man's  carriage  was  stopping  at  the 
duke's  mansion. 

Ghayigny,  finding  Surville  out, 
and  Caroline  in  the  drawing-room, 
thought  he  could  just  as  well  apolo- 
gize to  the  daughter,  as  she  was  the 
principal  person  concerned,  and,  af- 
ter salutations,  proceeded  to  excuse 
the  mistake  he  had  made  in  such- 
like words  :— 

'  Mademoiselle,  if  you  remember — 
last  night * 

'  Oh  yes,  monsieur,  I  remember.' 

'  Well,  mademoiselle— you  appear 
to  loYe  dancing  passionately  ?' 

'  Yes,  monsieur.' 

'  I  might  say— vigorously— and  I 
think  you  are  right.  When  you 
dance  you  display  a— grace  and  such 
yiyaci^— above  all  a — ^vivacity ' 

'You  mean? ' 

'  I  have  travelled  a  great  deal— I 
have  seen,  I  think,  every  court  of 
Europe  dance,  and  I  can  safely  say 
(and  without  flattery)  that  I  have 
seen  nowhere  so  much  easy  elegance, 
distinction  without ' 

'  But  you,  monsieur,  do  you  never 
dance  then?' 

*I?  Oh,  sometimes— like  yester- 
day— ^but  I  have  so  little  success, 
that  to  induce  me  to  stand  up  to 
expose  my  natural  awkwardness,  I 
mustbe— surprised — ^fascinated ' 

*  Oh,  monsieur !' 

'Then  I  lose  my  head — ^I  forget 
my  incapacity— I  go  on— go  on,  until 
some  accident,  such  as  lapping  on 


the  floor,  knocking  up  against  a 
table,  or  sometbing  el^ — ^like  last 
nighir— brings  me  back  to  my  senses 
—then  I  am  ashamed  of  the  disorder 
I  have  caused,  and  uncomfortable 
until  such  time  as  I  have  apologissd 
to  my  partner,  and  assured  her  of 
my  shame  and  regprets.' 

'BegretB,  monsieur!— but  it  is  I 
who  regret  what  happened ;  and  I 
trust  you  will  for^  that— that — 
movement  of  impatience.' 

'Foiget  it? — never! — ^never! — 
There  is  a  something  so  piquant,  so 
charming  in  that  nttie — ^littie  en- 
counter, that  I  can  never  forget  it. 
It  has  kept  me  awake  all  night— it 
trots  about  in  my  head— in  &ct  I 
came  here  to  tell  you.' 

'But,  monsieur-^it  was  so  very 
hasty  of  me — I  am  so  very  hasiy!' 

'Are  you? — so  am  L  I  adore 
those  tempers.  I  myself  am  quick, 
hasty,  and  boil  over  in  a  minute. 
This  very  morning  I  broke  a  large 
looking-glass  with  a  boot' 

'  And  I  a  whole  set  of  breakfiast 
things,' 

'Indeed! — ^that  is  charming! — ^it 
is  so  nice  to  break — smash * 

'  Oh  yes,  it  is.' 

'  And  when  if  s  all  over,  I  think 
no  more  about  it' 

'  Just  like  me.' 

'  Well,  now,  mademoiselle,  I  have 
a  favour  to  ask  of  you.' 

'  Oh,  anything.    Pray  what  is  it  ?' 

'  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
teach  me * 

'What?' 

'  The  minuet.' 

'  But,  monsieur  !- 


'  Oh,  it  is  that,  as  I  have  the  in- 
tention of  asking  you  often  to  dance, 
I  should  be  afraid  of  fatiguing  yonr 
— your  arm.  I  beg  of  you,  one  nttie 
minuet.' 

WeU,  she  taught  him  the  minuet, 
and  something  else  too ;  for  he  that 
same  afternoon  asked  the  duke  for 
her  hand,  and  they  are  to  be  married 
in  November ! 

Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that 
way  of  getting  a  husband?  That 
incorrigible  De  Gourville  says  that 
when  Caroline  boxed  the  viscounfs 
ears,  her  heart  must  have  been  on 
her  hand !  Take  warning,  and  don't 
be  too  hasty.    Adieu— more  anon« 
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THE  FAVOXJKITES  OF  FORTUNE; 

OR,  THE  GRESHAMS. 


WHAT  poasing  bell  is  that  which 
tolls  from  tiie  belfry  of  yon 
old  abbey  hard  by  the  town  of  Lei- 
cester ?  What  means  the  haste  with 
which  the  abbot  and  his  brethren 
of  the  cloister  hasten  into  the  gaest- 
cbfunber^  in  copes  and  stoles,  and 
witih  incense  carried  before  them, 
and  the  host  upraised,  with  all  the 
accompaoHnents  of  the  extreme 
imction?  There,  in  that  Tanlted 
chamber^  long  since  decayed,  and 
every  trace  of  the  memorable  spot 
lost,  lias  their  guest,  no  ordinary 
visitant  to  thdr  monastery.  He, 
who  formeriy  had  his  eight  hundred 
servants  —  many  of  them  knights 
and  gentlemen  —  he  who  had  his 
complement  of  chaplains,  his  al- 
moners, and  his  secretaries,  was  but 
yesterday  thankful  for  the  last  of- 
fices of  these  poor  monks ;  there  he 
lay,  expiring:  tiiat  portly  form,  that 
large,  bold,  meaning  fiace  —  that 
courteous  demeanour,  those  faltering, 
but  imequalled  words,  which  he 
addreEfied  to  his  ghostly  friends,  re- 
vealed the  proudest  man  of  his  time, 
Thomas  Wolsey. 

A  short  time  since,  only,  had  he 
come  to  Leicester,  a  himted,  per- 
Fecuted  state  offender,  ordered  here, 
— ^sent  thither— and  had  found  his 
last  home  in  that  cloister.  '  Father 
Abbot,'  he  had  said,  as,  riding  on  his 
mule,  he  came  near  the  monastery, 
'  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among 
ye. 

And  now  he  appears,  extended  on 
that  death-bed ;  uttering,  in  broken 
accents,  the  prsuses  of  a  monarch 
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who  had  raised  him  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  earthly  power:  then 
drawing  the  &mous  i)arallel  between 
service  to  man  and  duty  to  God,  he 
added,  in  solemn  earnestness :  '  Had 
I  but  served  my  God  as  di^gently  as  I 
have  served  my  king,  He  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  grey, 
hairs;  but  this  is  the  just  reward 
that  I  must  receive  for  my  indulgent 
pains  and  study,  not  regarding  my 
service  to  my  God,  but  only  to  my 
prince.'  And  then,  ere  the  soul 
took  its  departure  from  ttda  life, 
among  other  matters  of  business, 
and  topics  of  faith,  the  name  of 
'  Gresham '  fell  from  the  cardinal's 
lips.  Ere  yet  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard  wel'e  called  up  to  see  him  die 
—ere  yet  the  words  of  comfort  and 
of  absolution  were  all  spoken  by  the 
father  abbot,  or  by  tlio  great  Wolsey's 

{)rivate  chaplain,  Grosham  was  the 
ast  link  between  concern  for  tem- 
poral and  concern  for  spiritual 
things.  '  Grcsbam !'  How  fiunilior 
the  name  is  to  us  now !  how  faTnilinr 
then!  for  Eichard  Gresham,  whoso 
name  the  dying  Wolsey  uttered,  was 
the  great  merchant-prince,  and  the 
first,  too,  on  our  records,  of  his  time. 
And,  doubtless,  Wokey  owed  to 
Bichard  Gresham  large  supplies  of 
that  material  necessary  to  maintain 
his  chapel,  and  his  almoners,  and 
his  gentlemen,  and  his  cross-bearers, 
and  his  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and 
his  running  footmen,  his  clerks  of 
the  kitchen,  and  his  yeomen  of  the 
pantry,  his  horses,  his  mules,  and 
one  knows  not  what  beside:  but 
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Bichard  Gresham  knew  them,  no 
doubt,  and  he  could  form  a  tolerable 
guess  of  what  they  cost,  and  knew 
to  an  angel  how  they  were  paid  for ; 
for  he  waa  something  of  a  banker, 
but  more  of  a  money4ende(r  in  those 
days. 

With  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
Bichard  Gresham,  the  father  of  our 
immortal  Thomas,  was  a  gentleman 
of  honourable  lineage,  viz.,  the 
Greshams  of  Gresham,  a  town  in 
the  hundred  of  North  Erpingham, 
in  Norfolk :  a  &mily  sometime  seised 
of  thirty-five  manors,  not  in  remote 
Norfolk  only,  but  in  several  counties. 
And  John,  the  &ther  of  Sir  Bichard, 
had  another  estate.  Holt,  in  the  same 
county,  and  lived  and  died  upon  that 
propeorty. 

Nevertheless  the  Greshams,  great 

Sroprietors  as  they  were,  did  not 
isckin  to  follow  the  occupations  of 
their  neighbours :  for  a  great  coast- 
ing traffic  was  carried  on  by  the 
natives  in  Norfolk,  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  in.  and  Bichard  11.,  some- 
what long  ago,  it  is  true.  But,  to 
account  for  the  grand  mercantile 
projects,  the  courfiy  influence,  the 
vast  resources,  and  high  qualities  of 
ihis  successful  &mily,  one  must  look 
back,  and,  looking  back,  specify  the 
silently  working  causes  of  their  pro- 
gress. Let  it  not  be  supposed  we 
sedc  to  'point  the  mojnd,'  much 
more  'to  adorn  the  tale'  of  a  most 
fortuitous  succession  of  good,  rich 
men.  Let  the  moral,  thei^ore,  take 
care  of  itself.  What  inartificial, 
cuxioQS  modes  of  proceeding  those 
were,  when  the  word  'staple'  was 
first  introduced  among  us.  It  was 
applied  to  lead,  to  tin,  to  leather,  to 
wood,  and,  to  be  brief,  ye  house- 
keepers I  to  butter,  and  cheese,  and 
the  like,  and  these  'staples'  could 
be  transported  only  from  certain 
ports;  and  the  laws  about  them 
from  Henry  m.  to  Henry  VEL 
make  one's  head  ache  to  think  of 
them.  But,  to  conclude  the  point, 
the  ports  thus  privileged  were  called 
'  staple  ports ;'  and  the  laws  thereof 
were  administered  by  a  mayor  and 
constable  of  the  staple;  and  all  the 
king's  subjects  that  would  bring 
their  goods  to  the  staple,  were,  if 
they  chose,  admitted  merchants. 
And  we  have  still  the  word  stapler; 


witness  the  term  woolnatapler,  or 
wool-merchant,  in  some  of  our 
midland  counties. 

At  these  staples  the  king's  cus- 
toms were  duly  collected,  and  paid 
into  the  royal  exchequer  twice  a 
year — ^for,  remember,  tiiere  were  no 
bankers  in  those  days,  no  accounts  to 
overdraw,  no  cheques  like  our  pretty 
pink  paper  ones  to  sign — sometimes 
with  aching  hearts— no  gentle  re- 
minder that  the  balance,  dMi — 
odious  word! — ^was  over  large,  no 
feeling  at  nights,  when  on  your  pil- 
low laid,  that  your  credU  mayn't  be 
over  large,  as  enviable  persons  may 
sometimes  feel  in  these  days.  AU 
was  in  hard  cash;  and  the  rate  of 
exchange  was  settled  and  posted  up 
at  Dover,  that  no  goods  might  pass 
over  into  other  countries  under 
their  right  value.  King  Edward  IIL 
had  his  exchanger;  he  had  also  a 
mint  in  the  Tower  of  Loudon,  and 
other  places;  and,  nntil  l^e  Lom- 
bards came  and  settled  in  London, 
and  got  all  the  business  into  their 
own  bonds,  the  British  merchant 
was  prosperous  and  contented. 

The  Greshams  flourished,  more 
especially,  for  they  were  men  of  con- 
science, one  of  the  finest  ingredients 
for  insuring  success.  What  though 
a  trace  of  old  superstition  threw  its 
shadow  over  the  spirit  of  one  or 
other  of  these  active,  clever  men? 
Superstition  was  in  their  time  a  sort 
of  conscience  as  it  is  among  zealots 
now.  We  do  not  recommend  it,  but, 
on  the  plea  of  a  mistaken  conscience, 
we  d^end  it.  One  scarcely  expects 
to  meet  with  a  trut  ghost-story — of 
course  aU  are  true — ^in  the  annals  of 
a  mercantile  family,  yet  Sandys, 
the  traveller,  rdates  how  Thomas 
Gresham,  the  uncle  of  Sir  Thomas, 
our  founder  of  the  Exchange,  was 
converted  from  a  merchant  into  a 
clergyman  of  thedeepest  and  st^mest 
dye  of  fanaticism  by  a  supematiu-al 
appearance.  Stromboli,  says  San- 
dys, with  other  volcanic  places,  is 
affirmed  to  be  hell  itself— sorry  are 
we  to  use  such  terms  to  ears  polite 
— or  rather,  to  soften  the  phrase,  the 
jaws  of  helL  ]?eep  in  the  mouth,  or 
crater,  are  the  souls  of  the  damned 
tormented ;  and  it  was  told  Sandys, 
when  at  Naples,  by  an  Englishman 
and  a  pensioner  of  the  pope  s,  that  a 
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oerbun  ptrsonage  had  been  deeply 
impreBsed  with  the  xmpleasanfc  met 
on  one  occasion. 

Master  Thomas  Giesham  was  a 
merchant  who  traded  in  those  'j^ais ; 
and  the  object  of  his  mercantile 
admiration  was  a  certain  rich  man, 
named  Antonio,  a  native  of  Palermo, 
80  powerful  from  his  wealth  that  he 
held  two  kingdoms  in  pawn,  the 
king  of  Spain  haying  pledged  them 
to  him.  Well  might  Aiitonio,  there- 
fore, be  called  '  The  Rich.' 

Thomas  Groaham,  in  his  own  pri- 
Tateer,  was  one  day  crossed  by  con- 
trary winds,  and  obliged  to  anchor 
to  the  leeward  of  this  so-called  in- 
fernal island  of  StrombolL  It  was 
noon;  the  mountain  at  that  time 
geneonilly  forbore  to  flame,  to  nse 
Sandys'  own  way  of  describing  the 
matter.  So  Thomas  with  eight  of 
his  mariners  ascended  the  height; 
and  approaching  the  crater,  peeped 
down  into  it;  when,  anon,  oat  of 
the  bottomless  abyss  issued  a  voice, 
crying, '  Despatch,  despatch,  the  rich 
Antonio  is  coming!'  Smitten  with 
a  panic,  down  rushed  the  eight 
mariners,  and  the  terror-stricken 
Gresham ;  and,  being  still  stayed  by 
contrary  winds,  they  made  back  at 
once  for  Palermo ;  '  and  forthwith,' 
says  Sandys, '  inquiring  of  Antonio, 
it  was  told  them  he  was  dead ;  and 
computing  the  time,  did  find  it  to 
agree  with  the  very  instant  that  the 
voice  was  heard  by  them.'  Awe- 
struck by  this  incident,  which  he 
even  reported  to  the  king.  Master 
Thomas  withdrew  from  commerce; 
distributed  his  goods,  some  among 
his  kinsfolk,  some  to  good  uses, 
none  to  bad  ones ;  and,  reserving  only 
%  competency,  entered  into  holy 
orders,  was  rector  of  South  Beppes 
in  Norfolk,  chancellor  of  Idchndd, 
and  prebendaiy  of  Winton ;  so  that 
he  did  well  in  his  adopted  vocation ; 
and  if  a  good  merchant  was  lost  to 
society,  a  good  churchman  was 
gained:  and  his  name  and  his  ex- 
ample were  transmitted  to  Thomas 
Gresham,  Lis  nephew  and  our 
theme. 

^  But,  before  we  enter  upon  his 
signal  and  exemplary  career,  we 
must  rehearse  the  deeds  of  his 
scarcely  less  notable  grand&ther, 
and  explain  why,  on  the  pallid  lips 


of  the  dying  Wolsey,  the  word 
'Gresham'  hung;  and  in  doing  so, 
a  series  of  singular  events  crowd  into 
the  memory;  for  Gresham's  name 
was  but  the  utterance  of  innume- 
rable interests  and  buried  thoughts 
coupled  in  the  mind  of  the  cardmal, 
with  that  remembrance  of  the  mer- 
chant, and  of  his  doings.  Sicheu^ 
Gresham,  the  third  brother  of  that 
Thomas  who  took  holy  orders,  was 
Ixred  a  mercer  in  London.  He  was 
one  of  that  uproarious  body  of  mad 
boys,  the  apprentices  of  the  City. 
But  he,  a  sober,  diligent  youth,  em- 
ployed his  time  well,  and  soon 
amassed  large  funds,  and  became  the 

e)litical  and  commercial  agent  f<»r 
enry  YIII.  in  Flanders.    Richard 
Gresham  was  a  great  letter-writer; 
not — young  lady  readers— in  the 
amatory  strain,  still  less  in  the  lite- 
rary lina    Political  on  dits,  lucrative 
exchanges,  calculations,  and  a  rude 
guess  at  political  economy  on  points 
he  understood,  were  Richard  Gre- 
sham's  subjects ;  and  he  handled  them 
as  success&ly  as  his  ancestor,  James 
Gresham,  had  handled  other  topics 
in  ^  the   jGBunous  '  Paston  Letters,' 
written  in   the   exciting   times  of 
Henry  YL  Richard  Gre^am,  acting 
without  any  titie,  but  actually  under 
the  king's  orders,  lived  at  Antwerp, 
in  order  to  help  his  majesty  in  his 
foreign  wars   and   pecuniary  con- 
cerns.   King  Henry  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  contracting  loans  with  the 
Dutch  to  aid  ms  lavish  expenditure ; 
but  Master  Richard,  treating,  as  his 
clerk,  at  once  with  the  powerful- 
minded  Wolsey,  was  able  to  read  the 
king  a  lesson  or  two.    He  proved  to 
him  that  foreign  loans  were  costly 
and  precarious,  and  showed  him  the 
resources  of  his  own  capital ;  he  con- 
sidered, too,  not  only  tne  king's  in- 
terests but  those  of  his  fellow-traders. 
The  liberty  of  Ixmking,  or  of  lodging 
your  money  in  other  men's  care,  was 
then  granted  by  patent.  This  mono- 
poly, Gresham  proved,  was  a  great 
evil,  and  he  argued  for  and  obtained 
that  merchants,  both   foreign  and 
English,  should  be  their  own  ex- 
chimgers,  and  the  exchangers  for  the 
benefit  of  trade ;  and  he  obtained  the 
king's  proclamation  to  that  effect 
To  him  our  Gouttses,  our  Drum- 
monds,  and  the  whole  army  of  bank- 
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era,  owe  their  commercial  origin: 
{md  to  him  Heuiy  and  Wolsey  owed 
the  very  sinews  of  all  their  exploits. 
Such  services  cannot,  in  any  time,  be 
performed  without  great  danger; 
tor  eminent  services  challenge  envy 
and  provoke  opposition;  and  even 
then  they  had  tneir  perils.  It  was  a 
strange  scene  when,  on  one  fine  May 
morning,  in  the  year  1525,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  a  certain  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bayly,  and  his  aldermen,  rode 
up  to  Hampton  Court  in  a  body,  in 
order  to  be  taken  to  task  by  Woleey, 
for  not  helping  the  king  to  a '  bene- 
volence,' as  a  gift  of  specie  from  the 
City  to  the  monarch  was  then  called, 
to  help  him  in  his  war  with  Spain 
and  France.  The  cardinal,  forsooth, 
had  sent  for  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion to  scold  them;  but  hot  and 
angry  blood  had  mounted  up  into 
their  civic  faces  ere  yet  the  worship- 
ful potentates  had  idighted  at  the 
door,  and  entered  the  hall  where 
Wolsey  deigned  to  receive  them. 
Not  being  the  most  eloqu^  of  men, 
they  spo^e  not;  but  one  of  tiieir 
eoxmsellors  in  the  law,  habited  in  his 
black  cap  and  gown,  advanced  to 

Eirley.  He  told  the  haughty  pre- 
te  that  by  the  law  of  the  kmd  no 
such  benevolence  could  be  exacted, 
and  quoted  the  statute  made  in  the 
first  year  of  King  Richard  ni.  to 
prove  his  assertion.  'Sir,'  replied 
the  cardinal,  with  a  vast  affectation 
of  sanctity,  and  pious  horror  of  such 
a  precedent,  '  1  marvel  that  you 
sp^  of  Bichard  III.,  which  was  a 
usurper,  and  a  murtherer  of  his  own 
nephew !  Of  so  evil  a  man  how  can 
the  acts  be  good?'  Specious  car- 
dinal! But  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
kept  their  own  opinion,  and  thought 
the  act  which  so  neatly  allowed 
them  to  button  up  tiieir  pockets, 
good.  '  Although  Kichiund,'  they  ar- 
gued, *  did  evil,  yet,  in  his  time,  were 
many  good  acts  made,  not  by  him 
only,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  body 
of  the  whole  realm,  which  is  the  par- 
liament.' Audacious  words  to  one  so 
conscious  of  arbitrary  acts,  so  intoxi- 
cated with  the  possession  of  un- 
bounded power  as  the  prelate,  when 
in  his  violet  rochet,  and  with  his 
mitred  head,  he  stood  on  the  dais,  in 
yon  old,  vaulted  hall,  whilst  they, 
quaking  with  fear,  trebled  on  the 


floor  below.    Presently,  the  mayor, 
before  all  the  aldermen,  the  common 
coimcil,  the  city  remembrancer,  and 
I  know  not  what  else  of  style  and 
dignity  that   had  issued  that  day 
forth  from  Temple  Bar,  knelt  down, 
and  on  his  knees  argued  the  point, 
and  urged  why  he  should  not  impose 
this  tax  on  his  brethren.    He  spoke, 
at  first,  in  vain,  and  Wolsey— the 
great  subverter  of  all  right — ^threat- 
ened him.    But  the  mayor  was  firm. 
The  cardinal  next  tried  to  coax  him 
over  to  his  views;  then,  subsiding  into 
condescension,  granted  him  and  his 
coundlmen  '  time  to  consider  of  this 
matter.'   Time!  'twas  a  mighty  con- 
cession from  Wolsey :  but  tie  hurri- 
cane followed  the  cahn ;  for  the  next 
day  the  loan  was  discussed  in  coun- 
cil, and  Bichard  Gresham,  standing 
forth  as  Wolse/s  partisan,  was  as- 
sailed with  vehemence;  and  it  was 
intimated  to  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
driven  from  the  common  council  for 
his    obsequiousness.     Well    might 
Wolsey,  therefore,  on  his  death-bed 
at  Leicester  call  Gresham  his  fast 
fidend.    It  was  no  ordinary  compli- 
ment from  such  a  man — from  one 
who  had  measured  mankind  in  his 
^e,  and  knew  it   so  thoroughly; 
from  one  of  glorious  purpose,  cou- 
pled, as  most  good  purposes  were  in 
those  days,  with  selfish  aims.    Wei- 
Bey's  fhst  friend  1   'Tis  something  for 
the  name  of  Gresham,  even,  to  boast 
of.    He  must  have  been  a  fast  friend 
who  lent  a  hundred  pounds— a  large 
sum — ^to  the  disgraced  cardinal  in 
his  ruined  health,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  head  on  which  a  doom  was  set 
and  sealed.    It  was  a  Gresham  that 
had  that  privilege— for  generosity  is 
a  privilege.    Sir  William  Kingston, 
hearing  the  name  of  Gresham  spoken, 
guessed,  of  course,  that  the  cardinal 
referred  to  some  pecuniary  aid ;  just 
as  if  any  one  of  our  own  time  were 
to  speak,  when  expiring,  of  Eotiis- 
child,  or  of  Montefiore,  or  of  Gold- 
smid  as  his  &st  friend,  we  should 
connect  some  grand '  advance '  as  the 
source  of  gratitude.    '  What,'  there- 
upon said  Kingston, '  has  become  of 
a  certain  sum  of  money  that  your 
emiaence  had  a  while  since  T 

'  I  assure  you,'  answered  the  car- 
dinal, *  it  is  none  of  mine,  for  I  bor- 
rowed it  of  divers  of  my  friends  to 
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bury  me,  and  to  bestow  among  my 
servants/  And  then  he  told  King- 
ston how  two  htmdred  pounds  of 
that  sum  had  been  sent  him  by 
Eichard  Gresham.  Honours  and 
wealth  were  now  showered  down  on 
-poor  Wolsey*8  feet  friend.  He  be- 
came sheriff  of  London;  he  was 
Imighted;  he  received  a  grant  of 
additional  arms  from  the  heralds' 
college ;  he  became  afterwards  mayor 
of  London,  and  sustained  the  office 
with  tiie  greatest  dignity.  Five  suc- 
cessive grants  of  church  lands  re- 
warded his  long-tried  merits ;  one  of 
these— no  less  a  gift  than  that  of 
Fountain's  Abbey  in  Yorkshire — ^ren- 
ders one  envious  of  the  mercer-mer- 
diant.  Such  diunfy  bits  of  good  for- 
tune make  one's  mouth  water. 

Eichard  Gresham  was,  in  fsuct,  the 
originator  of  our  great  Exchange,  as 
we  shall  see  presently ;  but  this  was 
only  a  part  of  the  moral  halo  of  wor- 
thiness which  illumined  his  jiathway 
through  life.  A  good  lord  mayor 
must  needs  be  a  good  man.  Whilst 
Sir  Eichard  held  that  important 
office,  and  even  whilst  he  was  fea- 
thering his  own  nest  from  the  spoils 
of  cloistral  rookeries,  he  thought  of 
the  poor.  For  them  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries  was,  for  the  time, 
a  &tal  blow,  and  it  threw  upon  pub- 
lic charity  the  offices  of  bounty  which 
had  hitherto  been  fcdfilled  by  monks 
and  nuns.  So  he  put  in  a  plea  for 
the  sick  and  poor,  and  lame  and 
aged — a  plea  which  would  disarm 
the  recording  angel  in  setting  down 
a  few  of  Eichard's  fisiults  and  pecula- 
tions—and he  prayed  the  king  to  set 
aside  three  hospitals  or  spitals  in  the 
City,  to  wit,  St.  Mary's  Spital,  St 
Bartholomew's  Spital,  and  St.  Tho- 
mas's Spital ;  and  the  new  abbey  by 
Tower  Hill,  for  places  where  the 
X>oor  could  be  refireshed  and  lodged 
— ^refiiges,  in  fact,  for  the  then  *  house- 
less poor;'  and  he  urged  this  peti- 
tion in  words  so  wise  and  kindly, 
that  we  cannot  but  subscribe  to 
ihem :  '  Granting  this,'  he  said, '  your 
grace  shall  &cilely  perceive  that 
where  a  small  numb^  of  canons, 
priests,  and  monks  be  now  found  for 
their  own  profit  only,  and  not  for 
the  common  utility  of  the  nation,  a 
great  number  of  needy,  sick,  and 
indigent  x)er8ons  shall  be  refreshed. 


maintained,  and  comforted,  and  also 
healed  and  cured  of  their  infinnities, 
frankly  and  freely,  by  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  which 
shall  have  stipend  and  salary  for  that 
purpose.' 

His  words  were  prophetic ;  most 
of  these  institutions  are  not  only  the 
refage  of  the  sick,  but  the  great 
nurseries  of  science.  '  Frankly  and 
freely '  does  the  great  physician  and 
skil^  surgeon  there  practise,  im- 
prove, perfect,  and  impart  his 
science.  And  this  great  appropria- 
tion was  the  work  of  an  English 
merchant  of  the  reign  of  the  blood- 
thirsty, inhuman  Henry ;  it  was  the 
work,  too,  of  a  church  spohator,  or, 
at  least,  of  a  receiver.  Willingly 
would  we  say  of  Sir  Eichard  Gre- 
sham— 

*  Of  stolen  goodfl, 
Enough  that  virtue  filled  the  apace  between' 

one  rapid  shift  of  fortune  and 
another.  But  he  had  his  errors; 
how  could  one  of  Henry's  coui-tiers 
escape  grave  fiEiults?  His  opinions, 
even  his  virtues,  were  formed  by  the 
last  new  Act  of  Parlieonent;  and 
he  lent  his  aid  to  persecution.  We 
grieve  to  write  it,  but  in  Ms 
mayoralty,  John  Bainham,  a  guile- 
less gentleman  of  the  jaw — ^which 
then  allowed  none  but  gentlemen  to 
be  called  to  the  bar — ^was  burnt  at 
Smithfield.  It  is  with  regret  that 
we  read  that  Sir  Eichard  was  put  in 
the  commission  over  whicn  the 
odious  Bonner  presided — a  commis- 
sion nearly  equal,  in  its  odious  pur- 
pose and  effects,  to  the  Inquisition 
itself.  Its  purpose  was  to  seek  out 
heretics,  and  to  bring  them  to  con- 
dign punishment;  its  effects,  to 
commit  to  the  stake  the  purest,  the 
noblest,  the  most  conscientious,  the 
most  defenceless  of  man  and  woman- 
kind. Since  King  Henry's  knotty 
points  of  difference  were  undefined, 
Frotestants  and  Catholics  were 
punished  alike ;  Smithfield  received 
its  victims  often  in  couples — a 
Catholic  here,  a  Protestant  there, 
tied  together  on  the  same  hurdle. 
'  Good  heavens !'  exclaimed  a  French- 
man, 'how  do  people  contrive  to 
live  here,  where  papists  are  hanged 
and  anti-papists  burned?'  Even 
Sir  Eichard,  who  approved  of  every- 
thing,  must    have    shuddered   at 
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tuneB,  let  vm  hope,  as  he  flat  fligimiff 
wunntB  in  his  mansion  at  Betim^ 
Green.  There  he  lived  in  state  and 
snrviyed  his  soveieign  a  year,  for  he 
ma  a  thorough  citizen  to  the  bet 
He  was  buried  in  the  City,  in  the 
ehnich  of  81  Laarcnee,  Jemry. 
His  tomb  and  that  church  were, 
however,  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire 
of  London  in  1666.  Like  Dickens's 
Gheerible  Brothers,  Sir  John 
Gresham's  life  and  actions  mn 
parallel  to  the  life  and  actions  of  his 
elder  brother,  Sir  Richard.  Meroers 
and  merchants  at  the  first,  they  were 
mercers  and  merchants  to  the  last  of 
their  career.  Ko  conntzy  pleasures 
did  they  court 

A  gammer  paiigr.  In  the  greenwood  ilwde, 
With  lain  prapei'd.  and  cloth  In  herti^e  laid. 
And  ladlee'  laoghter  coming  through  the  air/ 

was  a  sort  of  recreation  they  never 
so  much  as  dreamed  o£  BoUi  these 
fiunons  brothers  began  life  as  ai>- 
prentioes,  and  both  to  the  same 
master.  John,  indeed,  a  daring 
fellow,  became  one  of  the  merchant 
adventurers  trading  to  the  Levant; 
he  succeeded  so  well  that  he  kept 
almost  a  princely  state  at  his  c^ 
home,  but  mote  especially  during 
his  mayoralty;  for,  as  his  brother 
Bichard  had  been  mayor  and  sheriff 
of  London,  so  was  John,  in  due  time, 
mayor  and  sheriff  of  London. 

*  Above  the  atari 
Shall  gemlni  rice,* 

might  have  been  their  motta 

Pleasant  passages  were  there  in 
John  Gresham's  existence. 

One  summer's  evening,  old  Lon- 
don was  in  a  paroxysm  of  excite- 
ment and  delight  It  was  St  John 
the  Baptist's  Eve;  that  vigil  on 
which  the  stany  blossoms  of  St 
John's  wort  burst  forth;  that 
evening  when  the  fire-flios,  moving 
glow-wonns  as  they  seem,  light  up 
Bavarian  forests  or  trifle  in  dells, 
irradiating,  as  the  little  insect  lights 
upon  a  flower,  the  petals,  or  casting 
a  wondrous  though  tiny  blaze  upon 
a  dark  leaf.  Sacred  are  these  short- 
lived insects  in  the  eyes  of  the 
dwellers  in  those  fiEuvoff  vales  by 
Tegemsee»  or  Starenberg  in  Bava- 
rian Tyrol;  known,  followed,  che- 
rished alike  by  the  &ir  madchen  or 
by  the  pale  student  of  Heidelberg 


-^delieate,  bright  hflibingers  of  the 
lecluse  Baptist* s  vigiL  Whence 
comes  that  tradition  that  he  bade 
them  illumine  his  last  night  upcn 
earth  and  even  keep  his  vigil? 
We  know  not;  but  this  we  can 
certify,  that  by  this  sudden  illumi- 
nation, the  Feast  of  St  John  is  as 
surely  signalized  to  the  poor  shep- 
herds  of  tiie  South,  as  it  is  by  the 
pealing  organ  and  the  chanting 
voice  in  tiw  City  to  those  irtto  keep 
the  vigiL 

In  London— quaint  old  London — 
there  had  been,  in  days  preceding 
those  of  theGrashams,  a  magnificent 
diq»lay  on  St  John's  Eve,  and  also 
on  the  vigil  of  St  Peter  —  the 
marching  of  the  City  Watch.  Sir 
John  Gresham  could  remember  it 
weU  in  his  boyhood.  The  river, 
crowded  with  boats;  the  city, 
illumined  with  bonfires;  the  old 
wattled  houses  and  gabled  roo& 
teeming,  as  it  seemed,  with  eager 
iaces,  were  still  in  his  remembrance 
as  connected  with  the  festival  of  St 
Jolm's  Eve.  Chi  that  most  memo- 
rable  occasion  when  Heniy  YUJ- 
had  visited  it  in  disguise,  Lud  Gate 
was  1^  open,  and  under  the  city 
wall  an  enormous  bonfire  cast  ite 
gleams  upon  the  noble  steeple  of  St 
Paul's  GathediaL  There,  in  front 
of  that  andent  church,  burned 
another  bonfire  which  completely 
showed  eveiy  point  and  angle  of  the 
building;  eacn  portion  of  delicafce 
tiaoeiT;  each  separate  carving;  every 
buttress;  every  saint  in  his  niche, 
every  cherub  on  his  corbel.  And  now 
St  John's  Eve  is  come  again.  Look 
down  the  street  Over  every  door 
Ifurge  white  lilies,  used  so  advan- 
tageously in  processions  abioad, 
stul  support  on  their  thick  petals 
the  more  fragile  St  John's  wort — 
Star  of  Betmehem,  as  some  term 
it  How  perfect  is  the  flower! 
Branches  of  iron,  studded  with  a 
hundred  lamps,  were  thrust  out  of 
several  windows:  their  radiance 
fell  upon  young  and  old,  seated  at 
tables  beneath,  wnere  manchet  loaves, 
and  flagons  of  ale  and  cups  of 
mead,  were  set  for  all  comers.  Sir 
John  must  have  remembered  that 
too,  for  those  were,  no  doubt,  his 
'prentice  days,  when,  as  other  young 
men  did,  he  may  probably  have  been 
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obliged  in  fhe  daytime  to  call  out, 
tralking  backwards  and  forwards, 
What  lack  ye  ?'  And  theoi,  within 
the  walls  of  each  house,  covered  as 
they  were  exteriorly  with  tapestry, 
yoimg  men  and  maidens  were  edng- 
ing  in  sweet  cadence.  '  'Tis  a  meny 
land,'  Henry  YUL  is  said  to  have 
nmimnred  that  night  to  Wolsey, 
when  he  pasBed  witili  the  then  gay 
and  gallant  Charles  Brandon,  and 
the  scarcely  more  serious  chnrchman 
through  the  City  to  see  the  '  March- 
ing Watch.'  '  You  have  made  it  so,' 
was  the  flatterer's  reply.  ButHeniy 
knew  how  to  stop  md  mirth  of  his 
subjects,  and  all  was  changed  when 
Sir  John  Gresham  reviyed  the 
splendoors  of  that  vigil.  Ah!  how 
old  people  in  that  monarch's  later 
days  would  love  to  recall  the  gay 
sports,  the  frolic,  the  boy-like 
eiyoyinent  of  his  youth !  Not  until 
afber  the  tyrant's  death  was  the 
'Ik&Effchin^  Watch,'  which  he  put 
down,  revived  by  John  Gresham ;  yet 
the  tele  was  not  yet  obsolete,  how  that 
Henry,  Wolsey,  and  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Sufiblk,  were  left  ahnost  alone 
in  the  streets  after  the  cavalcade 
had  pasosed.  Then  they  made  their 
observations.  'This,'  said  Wolsey, 
'costs  gold.'  'And  is  well  worfli 
the  cost,'  was  Henry's  answer. 

It  was  true:  the  Marching  Watch, 
numbered  in  those  days  two  thou- 
sand; there  were  'demi-lances'  on 
large  horses;  gmmers  with  their 
arquebuses ;  archers  in  white  coats, 
lukving  their  bows  bent,  and  sheaves 
of  arrows  by  their  sides;  pikemen, 
and  billman,  in  coats  of  maQ.  There 
were  the  constables  of  the  watch; 
and  the  henchmen;  there  was  a 
band  of  minstrels;  there  were  the 
city  waits,  and  morris-dancers ;  and 
lastly  came  the  mayor,  with  his 
sword-bearer,  his  henchmen,  his 
harnessed  runners,  his  giants  and 
pageante.    The 

*  Qvaxd  attending,  throagli  tho  itreets  did  ride 
BAfore  their  footbonds,  graced  with  gUttertng 

pride 
Of  rich  gUt  »«»••• 


Years,  long  busy  years,  marked 
by  many  a  domestic  tragedy  had 
passed  away,  and  EnglaiKl  was  no 
longer  a  'merry  land,'   when  Sir 

•  Niccors  *  Artillery  of  London.* 


John  Gresham  in  1549  —  twelve 
months  after  Henry  was  safe  in  the 
tomb — revived  for  once  only  the 
pageant  of  the  '  Marching  Watch.' 
The  necessity  for  keeping  the  town 
of  Haddington  from  the  barbarian 
Scots  was  one  plea  of  the  assem- 
blage of  this  great  civic  guard.  It 
was  afterwards  considered  better  to 
have  a  substantial  'watch'  for  the 
preservation  of  the  City;  and  the 
civic  watchman — a  character  now 
again  lost  to  us — superseded  the 
mounted  and  armed  constable  of 
Sir  John  Gresham's  boyish  days; 
and  a  venerable  personage  with  a 
lanthom  and  a  halberd  paraded  the 
streets,  calling  out  as  he  went, 
'Hang  out  your  lights!'  for,  until 
l&e  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  City 
was  lighted  by  lanth(»ns  and 
candles  hung  outside  the  houses 
from  AU-HaQows  to  Candlemas. 
How  many  old  memories  centre 
around  the  apparition  of  one  of 
these  ancient  d^enders  (so  called) 
of  life  and  property ;  how  are  their 
deeds  of  commission,  or  &ult8  of 
omission  mixed  up  in  every  one*8 
mind  with  romantic  incidents,  or 
unpunished  crime,  or  mad  frolic; 
with  the  roaring  boys  and  their  ex- 
ploits, or  the  Mohawks,  the  scourge 
of  Addison's  day;  and  then,  with 
Fielding,  and  tiie  night-wanderer 
Savage,  even  with  the  sage  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  Topham  Beauclerk, 
till  we  come  in  thought  down  to 
Sheridan  —  poor  Sheridan! — in  a 
gutter,  a  watchman's  lanthom  sus- 
pended over  his  half-conscious 
head,  whilst  a  gmff  voice  asks  in  a 
tone  of  authority,  'Tour  name,  sir?* 
and  Sheridan,  never  dead  to  mis- 
chief, &lters  out, '  Wilberforce.' 

Precluded  firom  his  favourite 
pageant,  the  '  Marching  Watch,'  Sir 
John  Gresham  had  at  least  the  satis- 
&ction  of  contriving  another,  to 
wit,  his  own  foneral.  He,  who 
had  contrived  to  escape  all  the  hot 
fiiry  of  the  Marian  persecution,  was 
carried  off,  worthy  map,  by  a  malig- 
nant fever  of  the  most  anti-civic  de- 
scription, seven  aldermen  having 
died  of  it  before '  my  Lord  Mayor ' 
or,  I  rather  think  m  those  days, 
'His  worship,'  the  Mayor,  was  at- 
tacked. Nothing  in  his  life,  as  it 
was  said  of  some  other  eminent  per- 
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Bonajges,  became  Sir  John  like  the 
leaying  it ;  at  least  according  to  an 
undertaker's  conception  of  what  ia 
becoming.  Not  that  Mr.  Mould's 
feiyourite  notion  of  ebn  was  cai-ried 
out  in  Sir  John's  entombment ;  oak 
— solid  oak — composed  the  last  rest- 
ing-place of  good  old  Gresham.  It 
was  on  an  October  day  that  the 
streets,  even  of  the  City,  were  hung 
with  black ;  he,  who  had  but  lately 
been  riding  down  those  very  streets 
in  all  dignity,  was  now  carried  in 
the  splendour  that  he  had  so  loved 
when  living,  towards  the  church  of 
Si  Michael  JBassishaw.  Stow,  honest 
John — ^bred  as  a  tailor,  but  on  in- 
valuable antiquary'v-honours  as  an 
antiquary  the  splendid  obsequies, 
and  measures  as  a  tailor  the  cost  of 
the  component  materials. 

Sir  John  was  buried.  Stow  vain- 
gloriously  tells  us, '  with  a  standard 
and  pennon  of  arms,  and  a  coat 
armour  of  damask,  and  four  pennons 
of  arms,  besides  a  hehnet,  a  target, 
and  a  sword,  mantels,  and  the  crest ; 
a  goodly  hearse  of  wax,  and  ten 
dozen  of  pensils,  and  twelve  dozen 
of  escutcheons.'  What  a  happy 
man  was  Stow  to  tell  it! — what  a 
wicked  age  that  the  poor  old  chro- 
nicler wanted,  at  tne  last,  even 
bread! 

This  funeral,  no  doubt,  had  beeu 
planned  and  arranged  by  Sir  John 
Gresham  himself  long  before  he 
died ;  and — ^to  do  the  man  justice — 
so  were  his  charities  also  pre- 
arranged. 'He  gave,'  says  Stow, 
'an  hundred  black  gowns  of  fine 
cloth  to  an  hundred  poor  men  and 
women.'  So  fiur  for  charily — ^tlien 
for  compliment.  He  gave  the  old 
and  the  new  mayors  a  gown  each ; 
the  same  to  the  city  chamberlain 
and  others ;  the  some  to  the  porters 
of  the  Staple  of  Galois,  of  which  our 
merchant  was  a  member ;  the  same, 
worthy  man,  to  his  fiEumers  and 
tenants;  and  we  may  suppose  that 
all  these  friends  and  servants  made 
a  goodly  show;  and  they,  and  the 
hearse  were  lighted  by  four  dozen 
great  stafif-torches,  or  cressets,  and 
by  one  doz^  of  great  long  torches ; 
and  so,  St  Michael's  bells  tolling 
moumAilIy,  Sir  John  was  borne 
— satisfactorily  to  his  friends  if  not 
to  himself— till  tlio  cold  tomb  re- 


ceived him,  and  the  torches  were 
thrown  and  extinguished  on  his 
coffin.  On  the  morrow  three  goodly 
masses  were  sung;  for  though  Sir 
John  was  a  loyal  Protestant,  yet  old 
superstitions  hung  about  his  fiuth, 
in  tlie  old  transition  state  of  things, 
when  Protestantism  looked  like 
Popeiy  in  an  undress.  And  the 
very  ntles  of  these  masses  would 
write  him  down  as  a  Bomanist  in  our 
days :  one  was  of  the  Trinity,  ano- 
ther of  our  Lady,  and  the  third, 
a  Requiem.  Strange,  indeed,  Sir 
John,  for  you  must  have  known  of 
all  tlus  beforehand. 

Then,  to  complete  the  scandal  to 
our  eyes,  there  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinary fish  dinner  for  the 
mourners  afterwards.  And  all  who 
chose — the  poor,  the  aged,  the  small, 
and  the  great—came  to  this  sort  of 
Greenwich  feast :  the  day  of  inter- 
ment happened,  it  seems,  to  have 
been  a  fisn  day  or  fast  day.  Even 
the  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by 
a  Dr.  Horpsfield,  to  whom  papistical 
notions  were  ascribed.  Nay,  more ; 
Sir  John  bequeathed  to  the  Mercers' 
Company  the  sum  of  13/.  68.  Sd.  for 
a  dinner,  'desiring  them,  after 
dinner,  to  have  his  soul  in  remem- 
brance  with  their  prayers*  Worthy 
man!  How  different  were  mercers 
then  to  what  they  now  are,  if  in  a 
state  to  dine  and  pray  within  the 
some  twenty-four  hours !  He  must, 
however,  have  known  them  better 
than  we  can  presume  to  do;  but, 
assuredly,  this  faneral,  with  its  fish 
dinner  and  steady-going  mercers, 
must  have  been  the  m(^  amusing 
ceremonial  ever  kno>vn  in  those 
days. 

Turn  we  to  his  charities,  for  Sir 
John,  great  at  heart,  was  a  Gresham 
stilL  Stow  has  them  to  the  very 
inch  and  ell:  'He  left  to  every 
ward  in  London  10/.,  to  bo  disbri- 
buted  to  the  poor ;  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  poor  men  and  poor  women 
each  three  yards  of  broadcloth,  of 
85.  or  98.  a  yard '  (Stow  again)  '  to  be 
mode  into  gowns ;  he  left  100^.  upon 
maids'  marriages'  (admirable  Gre- 
sham!) 'forse^g  the  stress  and 
plight  of  Englishwomen,  as  well  as 
considerable  sums  to  prisons,  tiicu 
crowded  with  wretched  inmates,  and 
to  hospitals.'    And  the  trusty  exe- 
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cutor  of  this  wIU,  quite  a  citizen's 
model,  was  his  beloyed  nephew, 
Thomas  Greaham,  the  fomider  of 
the  Exchange.  A  word  or  two  about 
wills  and  funerals.  Sir  John's,  all 
must  allow,  was  an  excellent  one; 
his  fimeral  we  mnst  think  out  of 
character  with  so  good  a  Christian. 
In  his  will  he  remembered  those  of 
his  own  station ;  he  sought  out  no 
lords,  or  otherwise  great  men,  to 
oblige  and  enrich ;  he  left  good,  use- 
ful clothing  where  clothing  was  ser- 
viceable; he  forgot  not  the  houseless 
poor.  In  his  funeral  he  showed  the 
real  vulgarity  of  superstition,  whence 
such  gorgeous  ceremonials  take  their 
rise.  Fast,  &st  are  they  dying  out 
among  us ;  and  it  is  the  aristocratic 
portion  of  our  commnnity  who  have 
striven  in  their  own  lEunilies  to 
set  them  aside.  Beal  religion — and 
its  handmaid,  pure  taste — ^summons 
to  the  side  of  the  grave  the  true 
mourner  only;  places  in  the  tomb 
the  flowers  the  cold  sleeper  there 
most  lovol;  cherishes  around  that 
narrow  bed  the  memories  of  the 
blessed ;  and  looks  on  all  the  grand 
distinctions  of  armorial  bearings  as 
distinctions  only,  not  as  honours 
spiritual  enough  to  be  put  forward 
when  eternal  hopes,  eternal  redemp- 
tion and  rest  are  most  in  men's  minds. 

At  this  fish  dinner  there  assisted 
one  whose  graceful  and  comely 
appearance,  and  dignified  courtesy 
of  manner,  attracted  great  praise. 
A  face  of  strongly  marked  features, 
yet  with  a  sweet  and  serene  expres- 
sion, brightened  with  intelligence  as 
he,  towards  whom  all  turned  as  to 
tiie  star  of  the  house  of  Grosham, 
entered  into  conversation  with  those 
around  him.  Snch  was  Thomas 
Gresham,  the  nephew  and  executor 
of  the  lately  interred  Sir  John,  who 
had  chosen  him  for  his  executor  in 
preference  to  his  own  sons  and 
other  kinsmen. 

To  the  benevolence  and  liberality 
of  his  father.  Sir  Bichard,  and  of  his 
nncle.  Sir  John,  Thomas  Gresham 
nnited  a  greater  scope  of  mind  than 
either  of  these,  his  relatives,  had 
ever  displayed.  He  was  a  merchant 
still,  but  he  was  also  a  scholar, 
trained  under  the  auspices  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Gains,  Founder  and  some- 
time Master  of  Gains  Coll€^,  Cam- 


bridge. Already  })Bd  Gresham  acted 
a  conspicuous  part  in  life,  not  only 
as  a  merchant,  out  as  a  negotiator  on 
the  part  of  the  crown :  yet,  At  this 
age,  thirty,  the  polish  of  his  manners 
had  attained  its  perfection ;  and  so 
noted  was  he  for  that  trait--invaiu- 
able  if  we  seek  to  get  on  in  this 
world— that  when  the  court  wished 
to  make  an  impression  on  foreigners 
Thomas  Gresham  was  ordc^  to 
receive  and  entertain  them.  It  is  to 
men  who  have  nnhappy  homes  that 
we  may  often  turn  for  great  benefits 
to  letters,  or  to  science,  or  to  society. 
Sir  Thomas  lived  and  died  a  public 
man.  Let  ns  take  a  brief  survey  of 
the  life  that  vpreceded  his  being 
caUed  tipon  to  serve  his  young 
master,  Edward  YI.  Men  went 
early  to  college  in  those  days,  and 
after  college — 'twas  a  strange  se- 
quence—Thomas Gresham  served  a 
seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  his 
&ther.  True  it  was  that  Sir  Hichaid 
would  have  set  him  free,  by  giving 
np  his  indentures ;  but,  as  Sir  Thomas 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, '  it  was  to  no  purpose,  except 
I  were  bound  prentice  to  the  same, 
whereby  to  come  by  the  experience 
and  knowledge  of  all  kinds  a[  mer- 
chandises.' 

Thus  prepared,  he  set  out  on  his 
journey  through  life,  and  let  ns 
follow  him. 

Antwerp  was  then  a  joyous,  flou- 
rishing place,  the  great  emporium  of 
trade.  We  may  r^  its  former  his- 
tory in  its  present  grandeur,  in  its 
chnrches,  so  richly  adorned  by 
former  pious  donors,  in  its  grand 
old  houses,  its  valuable  picture 
galleries.  There  Gresham  passed 
a  great  portion  of  Mb  youth.  That 
period  had  its  errors:  with  all  his 
great  virtues,  Gresham,  to  use  the 
mild  expression  of  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, was  of  an  '  amorous  com- 
plexion.' He  loved  a  Flemish  girl, 
nom  Bruges,  and  by  her  had  a 
daughter  whom  he  educated  as  a 
legitimate  child,  but  who  became  a 
bone  of  contention  in  his  fiunily. 

In  the  year  1544  he  married,  and, 
astute  as  he  was,  he  coupled  hmself 
to  an  arbitrary,  intriguing  widow, 
who  graspingly  coveted  his  money 
all  her  life,  and  neglected  his  iiQunc- 
tions  after  his  death.    She  was  the 
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dftoghter  of  William  Femeley,  Ebq., 
of  West  Greting,  in  Suffolk,  and  the 
"widow  of  a  merchant  named  Bead, 
who  had  been  a  friend  of  Sir  Riohaid 
Giesham's.  She  married  Thomas 
•within  the  first  year  of  her  widow- 
hood, and  brought  a  son  by  her  first 
husband  to  ihe  home  of  h«r  second 
helpmate. 

Mrs.  Gore  says,  in  one  of  her 
novels,  a  propos  of  widows  with 
children  marrying  again,  that  a  man 
never  likes  the  offispnng  of  a  former 
husband,  whilst  a  woman  often 
attaches  hflrself  even  maternally  to 
the  children  of  another  woman. 
There  can  be  no  general  role  for  the 
affections;  but  this  is  certain,  that 
Lady  Gresham  lost  no  opportunity 
of  enriching  herself  from  bar  hus- 
band's coffers,  and  availed  herself 
vary  little  of  the  higher  privilege  of 
making  his  home  serene  and  attrac- 
tive; and  that  Gresham  generally 
absented  himself  from  that  home, 
and  stayed  abroad  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  first  public  honour  that  he 
obtained  wu  being  made  'King's 
Merchant'  He  was  at  Antwerp 
when  the  privy  council  summonea 
him;  for  we  young  king,  Edward, 
was  then  grievously  in  debt,  and 
Gresham  was  sent  for  to  say  in  what 
way,  with  least  charge,  his  majesty 
might  'grow  out  of  debt*  And, 
GieBham  adds, '  after  my  device  was 
declared,  the  king's  highness  and 
tiie  council  required  me  to  take  the 
room '  (business  or  office)  '  in  hand, 
without  my  suit  or  labour  for  the 
same.' 

It  may  be  judged  how  greatly  such 
a  person  as  Gresham  was  needed, 
when  it  is  stated  that  so  ruinously 
were  the  exchanges  in  England  then 
managed,  that  the  English  pound 
was  reduced  to  sixteen  shillings 
Flemish  by  the  exchange. 

Empowered  to  reform  such  abuses, 
Gresham  took  up  his  abode  with  his 
wife  and  funily  at  Antwerp.  It  was 
then  in  the  full  glory  of  all  that  has 
since  peridied:  great  nobles,  EngUsh 
eq>ecially ,  made  it  their  residence  on 
account  of  its  splendour  and  artistic 
resources;  persons  of  all  countries 
mixed  freely  together  in  harmony; 
the  days  were  spent  in  pursuit  of  a 
flourishing  commeioe,  me  evenings 


in  balls,  galas,  and  suppers;  and 
Gresham,  and  the  brothers  Schetz, 
rich  merchants,  and  his  very  dear 
friends,  were  among  the  most  hospi- 
table and  conviviaL  But  Gresham, 
during  the  two  years  of  his  leor 
deuce  at  that  city,  had  little  repose. 
Forty  times  during  that  period  had 
he  to  pass  to  and  from  London;  for 
whenever  the  king's  exigencies 
required  it,  the  royal  merchs^t  was 
sent  for  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
venal  and  blundering  ministers.  It 
was  then  considered  a  most  fetal 
thing  to  carry  mon^y  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  to  exchange 
higQ  sums  for  merchandize  seems 
to  have  been  an  idea  utteriy  un- 
known. In  the  young  king's  emer- 
gencies, churchfie  were  Sundered, 
bell-metal  was  broken  up  and 
melted  down,  and  sent  to  Antwerp 
in  order  to  appease  the  king's  mon^- 
lenders,  who  exacted  so  usurious  an 
inteonsst  on  their  loans.  From  this 
di^  may  be  fixed  the  jMucity  of 
bells  in  many  places,  and  the  decline 
of  that  species  of  rural  music  which 
so  toucto  the  heart  Thus,  in  a 
modem  stanza,  the  degeneracies  of 
bells  is  alluded  to — 

'Sabbath  bdU I  ye  dally  cfafme 

FVir  worship,  over  hill  and  lea; 
I  think  that  oooa  ye  pealed  that  tnne 

In.  tODM  that  went  move  dieerAaUy. 
Speak  ye  not  now  of  fonnal  koeeUnRB, 

Ould  bearta,  d«U  volcoa,  souls  asleep ; 
Moom  ye  not  now  for  byBone  pfalingi, 

F«r  seal  to  pralae,  forpenitence  to  weepf 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  Great 
Powers  were  in  those  days  as  much 
involved  in  debt  as  Great  Powers  are 
in  these.  Edward  YI.  was  com- 
pelled to  use  'humble  and  gentle 
words'  with  his  creditors;  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.,  to  whom  Ant- 
werp then  belonged,  'giveth/  Gre- 
sham wrote  to  the  Plx>tector  North- 
umberland, 'sixteen  per  cent,  and 
yet  no  money  to  be  gotten.' 

We  dare  not  look  very  minutely 
into  the  means  employed  1^  Gre- 
sham to  extricate  Edward  VL  from 
debt,  such  as  stopping  all  the  lead 
in  the  kingdom  from  being  exported, 
Tnaking  a  staple  of  it,  and  thus 
giving  the  king  Ihe  conmiand  of  the 
lead  mart  at  Ajutwerp ;  or,  retaining 
the  Englii^  merchantHBhips  bound 
for  Antwerp  in  port  until  a  promise 
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-VTBB  giyen  to  foroish  the  state  with 
certain  sums  of  mon^  at  a  rate  of 
exchange  fixed  by  Govenimeiit;  or, 
haying,  as  Gresham  boasted,  the 
brokers  of  exchange  at  his  oom- 
xnand :  *  for  there  never  is  a  bourse/ 
thus  he  wrote,  '  but  I  have  a  note 
what  money  is  taken  up  by  ex- 
change, as  well  by  the  stranger  as 
by  the  Englishman/ 

A  tderahly  stringent  sort  of  es- 
pionage for  the  saintly  Edward  to 
permit,  and  the  worthy  Thomas  to 
practise.  It  answered,  however;  and 
Edward  VL  died  solvent,  leaving, 
among  other  national  benefits,  the 
pound  sterling  in  England  raised  on 
the  Antwerp  Bourse  firom  sixteen 
shillings  to  twenty-two.  For  aU 
these  services  Gresham  reoaived  in 
money  only  a  hundred  pounds. 
Three  weeks  before  King  Edward's 
deal^,  as  he  wrote  to  Queen  Mary, 
tiie  king  had  promised  him  that  he 
should  hereafter  be  better  rewarded ; 
'  that  I  should,'  to  use  Gresham's 
own  words,  '  Imow  that  I  served  a 
king,  and  so  I  did  find  him,  for 
whose  soul  to  God  I  daily  pray.' 

He  did  not,  however,  fiud  Maty, 
in  that  sense,  by  any  means  a  queen, 
although,  in  smto  of  Gresham's  ad- 
herence to  the  JDuke  of  Northumber- 
land, she  had  no  objection  in  tiie 
world  to  employ  him  in  borrowing 
money  at  an  easy  rate  for  her  queenly 
necessities. 

Let  us  pass  briefly  over  the  moral 
fog  which  encompassed  Gresham's 
life  during  miserable  Mary's  misera- 
ble reign.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over 
his  smi^  chicaneries— his  smuggling, 
for  in^anco — ^his  bribing  the  captam 
of  Gravelines  with  twelve  ells  of  fine 
black  velvet,  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  customs  there  with  I  know  not 
how  many  ells  of  black  cloth,  and 
thus  insuring  that  the  gates  of  the 
town  should  be  left  open,  and  aU 
night  Gresham's  servants  be  carry- 
ing out  gold  bulli<»Q,  which  was 
against  law.  Let  us  try  to  forget 
ms  carousing  '  pottle  deep '  with 
the  Flemish  merchants,  though  he 
could '  HI  away  with  their  drink  and 
cheer ;  but,'  he  said, '  it  must  needs 
be  done  for  the  better  compassing  of 
my  business  hereafter.'  Let  us  pass 
over  all  that,  the  dirty  work  of  am- 
bition ;  suppose  the  ladder  climbed. 


and  Gresham  at  the  top;  and  see 
him,  in  the  great  triumph  of  his 
life, '  my  merchaoit,'  as  Queen  Eliza- 
beth called  him,  assisting  at  the 
opening  of  the  Boyal  i^change. 
Tnere  are  epochs  in  a  man's  life 
which  disclose  his  whole  history — 
and  this  is  one. 

It  is  a  January  day;  Queen  Eliza- 
beth is  passing  through  the  City  to 
the  house  of  her  merchant  As,  on 
her  first  grand  procession  into  the 
City,  Elizabeth,  who  took  delight  in 
the  lower  classes  of  her  subjects,  and 
in  their  homage,  assiste,  as  she  goes 
along,  in  that  perpetoal  drama 
which  she  and  her  lieges  loved  to 
carry  on,  on  these  occasions.  '  God 
save  your  grace  1'  shout  a  thou- 
sand voices;  '  God  save  you  all,' 
cried  the  quem  in  her  clear  tones. 
Now  a  poor  countrywoman  is  seen 
approacning  with  a  nosegay — a 
Gnristmas  rose  or  two,  perchance, 
for  spring  tide  is  not  &r  off.  llie 
queen  stays  her  charioteers,  and 
takes  it  with  a  smile  on  her  sharp- 
featured  &ce.  Anon  a  bunch  of 
rosemary  is  proffered:  how  gra- 
ciously shtf  accepts — how  graciously 
she  retains  that  mystic  gift,  raising 
her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  for 
she  was  an  accomplished  actress; 
and  thus  amid  shouts  of  rapturous 
loyalty,  and  ringing  of  bells,  and 
waving  of  kerchie&  she  journeys  on 
to  Basmg  Hall. 

This  is  the  proudest  day  of  her 
life.  Her  merchant,  whom  she 
deigns  to  honour  with  a  visit,  had 
built  on  Comhill,  on  a  piece  of 
ground  given  at  his  own  charge  by 
the  City,  a  sort  of  enterprise  very 
agreeable  to  the  sparing,  &r-6ighted 
Elizabeth,  a  new  ^Boarse.  She  was 
to  open  it;  she  was  the  illustrious 
guest  who  should  first  enter  that 
grand,  proud  edifice,  which  so  main- 
ly helps  to  make  England  tiie  arbiter 
of  Europe. 

She  IS  in  full  possession,  that 
acute  Elizabeth,  of  every  circum- 
stance attending  the  foundation  of 
the  new  Bourse.  Here,  old  Sir 
Bichard,  Sir  Thomas's  fiEtther,  had, 
in  the  reign  of  her  &ther,  petitioned 
Lord  Audley,  then  Privy  Seal,  far  a 
grant,  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
Bourse  for  the  particular  honour 
and  credit  of  the  City  <^  LondoiL 
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She  knew,  in  fact,  the  ancient  loyaliy 
and  eemces  of  iiie  house  which  she 
was  about  to  honour.  'Kinsmen/ 
she  was  wont  to  call  them,  as  the 
Gresbams  were,  all  allowed,  akin  to 
the  Boleyns. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  Eliza- 
beth had  Tisited  the  City,  for  the 
pestilence  had  raged  there.  As  she 
went  along,  the  splendid  prepa- 
rations— equal  to  those  made  at  her 
coronation — the  cries,  the  loving 
£Eu^es,  moved  her  to  triumph.  Like 
oil  great  natiues,  her  disposition 
was  impressionable.  She  turned  to 
one  who  accompanied  her — ^an  ia- 
vited  guest— and  bade  him  remark 
'  how  much  her  people  loved  her.' 
It  was  La  Mothe  F^nelon,  the  great 
diplomatist,  and  the  uncle  of  the 
far  greater  Abb^  F6n61on.  The 
accomplished  and  high-bred  French- 
man Listened  in  deep  deference. 
Monsieur  Grasson,  the  queen's  £eic- 
tor,  OS  he  styled  him  in  his  letters, 
did  not,  probably,  come  quite  up  to 
the  aristocrat's  idea  of  a  Grand 
Seigneur;  and,  doubtless,  he  of  the 
ancient  lineage  of  La  Mothe,  thought 
even  then  in  hia  heart,  *  9at  they  are 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers.'  Yet,  he 
protested — ^we  think  we  hear  him — 
that  Grasson  was  the  first  of  public 
bene£EU2tors.  Yes!  and  if  you  Knew, 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  la  Mothe 
Fenelon,  out  of  what  a  chastened 
and  pious  spirit  that  proud  build- 
ing rose  —  its  expiatory,  its  con- 
solatoiy  work  —  you  would  have 
owned  that  not  in  Catholic  France 
alone,  but  in  England,  are  monu- 
ments raised  by  wealth  for  a  senti- 
ment—for a  religious  conviction — 
for  a  memory— and  that  memory  a 
sorrow.  For  La  Mothe  himself  re- 
lated, as  he  penned  the  despatch  of 
the  next  day,  that  '  Grasson,  le  fac- 
tour,'  had  resolved  to  build  this  new 
Bourse,  or  Exchange,  at  his  own 
cost,  and  to  make  the  nation  his 
heu*.  The  rich,  the  envied  Gre- 
fiham  had  then  lost  his  only  son; 
and  now  what  availed  wealth,  or 
honom's,  but  to  do  good,  to  atone 
forpast  &ults,  to  benefit  others  ? 

The  heart  comes  to  that  at  last; 
and  Gresham's  great  powers  centred 
finally  in  that  one  touching,  sublime 
asroration. 

Then,  as  onward  moves  the  regal 


chariot.  La  Mothe  Fenelon  leans 
how  Giesham  had  borrowed  the 
notion  of  the  edifice  and-  its  uses 
from  foreign  cities;  and  how,  until 
that  proud  day  when  Elizabeth 
threw  open  the  great  emporium  to 
the  world,  traders,  and  exchangers, 
and  merchants  of  the  staple  had 
been  forced  to  walk  to  and  iro  in 
Lombard  Street,  to  talk  of  their 
concerns,  or,  if  the  weather  were 
wet,  to  enter  and  to  pro&ne  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  make 
the  nave  of  that  church  resound 
with  their  bargains  and  disputes. 

The  Frenchman,  no  doubt,  hear- 
ing this,  inwardly  crossed  himself 
and  exclaimed, '  mais  quels  hommes !' 
but,  outwardly,  we  may  be  sure,  he 
was  mighty  civil,  for  ho  had  a 
point  to  gain.  And  so  thoy  trar 
versed  the  streets  until  the  pro- 
cession reached  Basing  Hall  Stieet, 
and  then  her  gracious  Mx^esty 
alighted. 

The  splendours  of  that  civic  man- 
sion have  since  passed  away;  but 
the  grace,  the  courteous  address,  and 
respectful  hospitality  of  Gresham 
long  survived,  in  public  remem- 
brance, the  costly  appUances  which 
surroimded  him.  Lady  Grosham — 
would  that  we  could  draw  hier  por- 
trait— ^was  there;  one  young  girl, 
with,  perhaps,  the  dai'k  Flemish 
hair,  the  half  Spanish  beauty  of 
some  long-lost  £eu»,  to  rivet  at  times 
her  father's  eye,  was  there ;  but  the 
place  where  the  young  hoir  was 
wont  to  sit  was  vacant  The  only 
son  of  the  house  had  passed  away  in 
youthful  promise  to  another  land — 
the  nation  was  Gresham's  heir. 

The  banquet  was  gorgeous:  by 
all  the  chroniclers  let  us  believe  it 
so :  it  was  an  occasion— for  Elizabeth 
never  lost  time— for  her  giving  La 
Mothe  Fenelon  after  dinner  (gra- 
cious queen,  not  when  the  poor 
man  was  starving  after  the  teolous 
procession!)  her  mind  as  to  mar- 
riage ;  and  she  interlarded  her  won- 
derfully political  talk  with  a  little 
sentiment,  '  how  she  feared  she 
might  not  be  beloved  by  him  whom 
she  might  espouse,  which  would  be 
worse  for  her  than  death;  as  she 
could  not  bear  to  reflect  on  such  a 
possibility !'    Sweet  innocent ! 

It  is  now  evening,  and  the  win- 
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dows  of  the  new  Botunae  are  all  11- 
lummated;  for,  with  great  good 
sense.  Sir  Thomas  prayed  that  the 
ceremonial  of  opening  the  building 
might  take  place  in  the  evening. 

And,  whilst  the  queen  is  in  the 
withdrawing  room,  and  her  retinue 
of  lords  and  ladies  are  preparing  for 
the  sharp  night  airs,  and  putting  on 
their  ermine  and  tippets,  let  us  give 
some  accoxmt  of  that  which  is  &en 
called  the  Bourse,  which  will   be 
christened  in  another  hour,  by  Eliza- 
beth herself,  '  The  New  Exchange/ 
It  was  on  the  7th  of  June,  1566, 
tliat  Gresham  had  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  this  building,  in  the  presence 
of  seyeral  aldermen,  each  of  whom 
laid  a  piece  of  gold  for  the  workmen 
on   the   spot     In  less  than  four 
years  the  Exchange  was  ready  for 
occupation.    The  wood  was  brought 
from  an  estate  belonging  to  Gre- 
sham, at  Eingshall,  near  Battisford, 
in  Suffolk.    The  slates,  the  iron,  the 
wainscot,  and  the  glass   aU  came 
firom  Antwerp.     Holinshed  indeed 
declares  that  Gresham  '  bargained 
for  the  whole  mould  and  substances 
of  his  workmanship  in  Flanders.' 
Gresham  had  obtamed  permission  to 
employ  Flemish  artists,  and   even 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  conceded  that 
'  strangers '  should  be  employed. 

The  yery  design  of  the  great  work 
was  Flemish,  and  the  grand  Bourse 
of  Antwerp  was  the  model  of  our 
old  Exchange.  The  building  con- 
sisted of  two  portions,  an  upper  and 
a  lower;  the  first  being  laid  out  in 
shops,  one  hundred  in  number,  and 
the  other  into  walks  and  rooms  for 
the  merchants,  with  shops  on  the 
exterior.  This  portion  of  the  build- 
ing was  called  the  '  Pawn,'  pro- 
bably, as  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  admira- 
ble *  History  of  London,*  suggests, 
from  Bahn,  the  German  word  for  a 
XHith  or  a  walk;  and  though  this 
word  has  now  a  very  unpleasant  asso- 
ciation with  it,  it  was  uen  in  all  its 
original  dignity  and  signification. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  Exchange 
was  encircled  witii  an  arcade;  and 
the  whole  formed  a  half  quadrangle, 
extremely  regular  and  picturesque ; 
whilst  at  each  of  the  four  comers  the 
grasshopper,  Gresham's  crest,  formed 
the  decoration. 
On  one  side  of  the  entrance  stood 


a  lofty  square  tower  with  two  balco- 
nied galleries,  and  a  grasshopper 
surmounting  the  ball  at  the  top. 
This  was  a  bell-tower,  and,  at  twelYo 
o'clock  at  noon,  and  at  six  in  the 
evening,  the  merchants  were  called 
to  *  'Change '  by  the  ringing  of  the 
bell.  Such  wafi  the  biuldmg.  Its 
noblest  ornaments,  a  great  range  of 
statues  made,  it  is  said,  in  Flanders^ 
perished  with  the  building  in  the 
Great  Fire  of  London.  Greshom's 
statue  alone  remained  untouched^ 
unscathed! 

And  now  the  creEset-bearers  are  in 
the  streets,  that  cold  January  even- 
ing, and  torches  are  lighted,  and  the 
lamps  and  candles  enforced  by  pro- 
clamation are  hung  out  from  every 
window.  The  baiiquet  is  over; 
Gresham,  according  to  an  old  play 
by  T.  Heywood,  whom  Charles  Lamb 
called  a  prose  Shakspcare,  is  quaffing 
a  beaker  to  her  Majesty's  health,  and 
in  the  goblet  he  has  thrown  a  pearl 
of  enormous  value,  crushed  to  pow- 
der. He  is  drinking  it  off ;  so  says 
the  poet : 

*  Here  fifteen  hundred  pound  at  one  clap  goes ; 
Instead  of  sngar  Oresbam  drinks  the  pearl 
Unto  his  queen  and  mbires !  Pledge  it,  lords. 

And  now  the  queen  prepares  to 
return  through  Comhill.    What  a 
scene  meets  her  eye  as  she  enters  the 
Exchange!     That    quadrangle    is 
lighted  up  and  fally  occupi^,  as  if 
by  magic.  Gresham  had  gone  around 
the  upper  pawn,  and  had  b^ged  the 
shopkeepers  to  furnish  and  adorn  as 
many  shops  as  they  could  with  wax- 
lights  and  wares,  imder  a  promise  of 
their  having  them  for  a  year  without 
rent,  that  rent  being  forty  sliillings. 
Underneath  were  the  haberdashers' 
and  milliners'  shops,  where  you  might 
also  buy  mouse-traps  and  shoeing- 
homs,  lanterns  and  Jews'  trumpete. 
Above  wore  the  armourers,  where  a 
man  could  pick  up  wonderful  cu- 
riosities of  the  date  of  the  Boses,  or 
could  furbish  himself  for  a  tounicy 
under  the  very  auspices  of  the  Virgin 
Queen.    There,  goldsmiths,  book^l- 
lors,  apothecaries,  venders  of  glass 
wares,  so  rich,  that   Stow,  in  his 
honest    enthusiasm,    declares    that 
'  even  princes  soon  sent  daily  to  be 
served  of  the  beat  sort.'    Those  who 
paraded  the  pawn,  walked,  it  has 
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been  said,  on  the  top  of  a  wealthy 
minfij  for  the  cellars  were  full  of 
treasores ;  and  from  these  the  Eng- 
IMi  nobility  '  did  adorn  either  their 
cloeets  or  themselyes.'  And  the  gal- 
leiy  is  abeady  full  of  gaUants^  going 
from  shop  to  shop,  like  bees  from 
flower  to  flower;  for^  in  Gresham's 
time,  the  pawn  was  in  the  most 
£afihionabl6  part  of  London:  what 
Grosrenor  Square  is  now,  the  Bar- 
bican and  Aldersgate  Street  were 
then,  to  the  great  world ;  the  Minories 
were  as  fa^onable  as  Park  Lane, 
and  Basing  Hall  as  ezdnsiTe  as  St 
James's. 

The  great  quadrangle  is  crowded 
with  people  as  the  queen  enters. 
What  a  shout  arises  to  the  clear, 
cahnsMesI  Elizabeth,  perfect  in  her 
part,  pauses  to  read  the  words  which 
her  merchants  had  caused  to  be  in- 
scribed in  four  languages — ^Latin, 
English,  Dutch,  and  French— on  the 
building.  '  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
knight,  at  his  own  costs  and  charges, 
to  tiie  ornament  and  public  use  of 
this  royal  City  of  London,  caused  this 
place  £rom  the  foundation  to  be 
erected  the  7th  of  June,  anno  1566 ; 
and  it  was  fcdl  ended  anno  1569.' 
Then  the  queen  alights:  she  passes 
through  every  part  of  the  edifice; 
she  lingers  in  the  '  pawn;'  admires 
the  finest  wares  in  the  world  aJieady 
displayed  there ;  (we  do  not  find  it 
recorded  that  she  bought  any;)  and 
then  she  caused  the  same  Bourse  by 
a  herald  and  trumpet  to  be  pro- 
claimed '  The  Boyal  Exchange,'  and 
'  so  to  be  called  from  thencefbrtli,  and 
not  otherwise.'  The  ordinance  has 
been  respected;  but  the  Eing  of 
kings  has  not  permitted  that  the 
mundane  glories  of  our  great  mer- 
chant should  abide  until  our  tim& 
The  beautiftd  btdlding  which  the 
queen  thus  christened  was  among 
tiie  most  lamentable  losses  of  the 
Great  Fire. 

In  the  engraTing  the  Boyal  Ex- 
change founded  by  Gresham,  and 
built  under  the  architectural  care  of 
Henrick,  a  Fleming,  surmounts  on 
the  left  hand  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Thomas.  The  second  Exchange,  re- 
presented on  the  right,  missed  the 
honour  of  being  built  according  to  a 
magnificent  plan  suggested  by  the 
great  Sir  Christopher,  through  the 


preference  shown  to  the  design  of  a 
Mr.  Jerman,  one  of  the  City  surr^- 
ors.  This  edifice  was  burnt  on  the 
loth  January,  1838.  The  present 
noble  structure,  exhibited  at  the  foot 
of  the  illustration,  was  erected  by 
Mr.  Tite,  and  opened  by  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  on  the  28th  October, 

1844. 

The  sounds  of  the  herald's  voice 
have  died  away ;  the  trumpets  have 
ceased,  and  Elizabeth  is  passing  back 
towards  Whitehall;  the  streets  are 
lighted  up,  not  with  hired  tordi- 
bearers,  but  by  her  fiuthAil  li^es, 
every  person  having  supplied  hmi- 
self  with  a  torch ;  and  one  blaze  of 
light  discloses  the  royal  cavalcade,  of 
which  the  virgin  queen,  whose  &oe 
and  form  seem  made  for  state  occa- 
sions, is  the  centre.  As  she  goes 
alon^,  Elizabeth  asks  La  Mothe 
F^nelon  whether  this  scene  did  not, 
in  a  small  way,  remind  him  of  the 
late  public  rejoicings  in  Paris  on  the 
public  entrance  of  the  king?  And 
then  she  added  that  it  did  her  heart 
good  to  see  herself  so  beloved  by  her 
subjects;  and  again  that  she  knew 
they  had  no  other  cause  for  regret 
than  that  they  knew  her  to  be  mor- 
tal, and  that  tiiey  had  no  prospect  or 
certainty  of  a  successor  bom  of  her- 
self to  reign  over  them  after  her 
death  —  a  plain  hint,  of  which  La 
Mothe  F^n^lon,  of  course,  took  ad- 
vantage. Gresham  returns  to  his 
own  nome,  radiant  with  triumph. 
Like  many  other  homes  it  had  a 
'  skeleton  in  the  closet.'  In  one  of 
the  remotest  chambers  of  that  sump- 
tuous mansion  there  languished  a 
young  creature— the  victim  of  royal 
tyranny.  Her  abject  condition,  her 
moumfal  fate,  her  actual  innocence 
had  pleaded  for  her  in  vain;  her 
royal  descent  was,  in  &ct,  her  crime. 
And  it  was  enough. 

Few  pages  in  history  are  more 
touching  than  the  annals  of  those 
three  doomed  sisters — ^Lady  Jane, 
Lady  Katharine,  and  Lady  Mary 
Grey.  They  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  descended  through  their  mother, 
Frances  Brandon,  from  Mary,  the 
sister  of  Henry  Vin.,  to  whose  pos- 
terity the  succession  stood  entaQed 
by  that  monarch's  will.  Their  mis- 
fortune was  aggravated  Ysj  the  sen- 
sibility of  their  natures,  which  clung 
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to  some  object  of  affection.  Lady 
Jane's  stoiy  is  one  of  the  monmfal 
tragedies  of  English  history.  Lady 
Eathorine  had  loTed  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  and  married  him.  When 
that  dire  offence  had  been  discoyered, 
she  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  there  deliyered  of  a  son.  Lord 
Hertford,  who  was  in  France,  was 
sent  for.  He  came  brayely  back  and 
ficiced  his  destiny.  He,  too,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  The  nnhappy 
Lady  Katharine  met  him  in  secret ; 
then  another  son  was  bom,  and  Eli- 
zabeth,, infuriated,  seyered  the  hns- 
bond  and  wife  for  eyer.  Death,  after 
seyen  years  of  close  dnrance,  had 
released  the  Lady  Katharine  from 
her  sorrows;  there  was  still  another 
yictim,  the  'Little  Lady  Mary,'  as 
she  was  eyer  styled. 

This  hapless  girl  had  been  be- 
trothed in  her  childhood  to  Arthur, 
Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  but  that  match 
was  broken  off.  Depressed,  alarmed, 
and,  as  often  happens,  degraded  in 
taste  by  adyerse  fortune.  Lady  Mary, 
liying  as  she  did  about  the  courfc, 
not  as  '  the  right  royal  blood  of  Eng- 
land,' but  as  a  poor  dependant,  fell 
in  loye  with  the  gentleman-porter  of 
the  queen,  and  master  of  the  jewels, 
by  name  Thomas  E^ys.  Perhaps 
her  few  happy  hours  were  associated 
with  this  man  and  his  office;  per- 
haps he,  a  widower,  double  her  age, 
and  the  father  of  seyeral  childran, 
had  looked  on  her,  at  first,  as  a 
daughter.  They  were  married  one 
night  at  nine  o'clock  fh  the  Serjeant- 
porter's  chamber,  near  the  water-gate 
at  Westminster;  and  though  there 
were  witnesses,  the  ceremony,  it  was 
hoped,  might  be  kept  secret  At 
all  eyents.  Lady  Mary  had  perhaps 
hoped, '  that  by  marrying  so  greatiy 
beneath  her,  she  might  escape  the 
jealousy  which  had  doomed  her  sister 
Kathanne  to  misery.  'Frighted,' 
writes  old  Fuller, '  by  the  infelicity 
of  her  two  elder  sisters,  Jane  and 
Katharine,  she  forgot  her  rank,  that 
she  might  secure  her  safety,  and 
married  one  whom  she  could  loye, 
and  noTie  could  fear.' 

A  letter  dated  August  aist,  1565, 
written  by  Secretary  Cecil,  shows 
how  quicUy  the  secret  marriage  was 
disclosed :  '  Here,'  writes  the  courtier 
of  courtiers, '  is  an  unhappy  chanoef 


and  monstrous.  The  seijeant-porter 
being  the  biggest  gentleman  in  the 
coui^  hath  married  secretly  the  Lady 
Mary  Groy,  the  least  of  the  court 
They  are  committed  to  seyeral 
prisons.    The  offence  is  yery  great' 

After  yarious  inquisitorial  exami- 
nations before  the  Friyy  GouncD, 
Jjadj  Mary  was  committed  to  close 
custody,  where,  it  appears  not 
Elizabeth,  howeyer,  had  a  practice 
of  quartering  her  state  prisoners  on 
wealthy  EngMi  &milies;  and  the 
poor  little  captiye  was  soon  entrusted 
to  the  keepingof  a  certain  country 
squire  named  Hawtrey,  who  liyed  at 
the  Chequers,  at  the  foot  of  the  Chil- 
tom  Hills.  Lady  Mary  was  de- 
posited, therefore,  in  this  retired  but 
pleasant  abode,  there  to  haye  '  no 
conference  of  any,'  and  to  be  attended 
by  one  waiting-woman  only.  Here, 
her  little  breaking  heart  was  poured 
out  in  petitions  to  the  queen,  who 
sent  her  to  her  maternal  step-grand- 
mother, the  dowager  Duchess  of  Suf- 
folk. The  unhappy  gu:l  met  with 
no  yery  kind  reception,  it  appears ; 
for  she  was  shabby,  disgraced,  and 
destitute.  Supplies  of  clothes,  or  of 
household  things,  were  then  called 
'stuff,'  the  delicate  word  'articles' 
not  being  then  in  yogne.  The 
haughty  old  duchess  thus  addressed 
the  SeCTetary  of  State  — '  Good  Mr. 
Secretary '  she  called  him— in  behalf, 
not  so  much  of  her  poor  charge,  as 
of  her  grasping  self: 

'  Would  to  God,'  she  writes, '  you 
had  seen  what  stuff  it  is  I  She  had 
nothing  left  but  an  old  hairy  feather 
bed  all-to  torn,  and  fall  of  patehes, 
without  either  bolster  or  counter- 
pane, but  two  old  pillowB,  one  larger 
and  one  longer  thiBn  the  other;  an 
old  quilt  of  silk,  so  worn  as  the 
cotton  of  it  comes  out  Such  a 
piteous  little  canopy  curtain  of  red 
sorsnet,  as  was  scant  good  enough  to 
hong  oyer  some  secxet  stool;  and 
two  little  pieces  of  old  hangings, 
both  of  them  not  seyen  yards  broad. 
Wherefore,  I  pray  you,  heartily  con- 
sider of  this ;  and  if  you  shall  think 
it  meet,  be  a  means  for  her,  to  the 
queen's  majesty,  that  she  might  haye 
the  fomiture  of  one  chamber  for  her- 
self and  her  maid :  and  she  and  I 
will  play  the  good  housewiyes,  and 
make  shift  with  her  old  bed  for  her 
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man/  Tben  slie  asks  for  some  old 
2^vor  pots  to  fetch  her  drink  in ;  and 
two  little  cups  to  drink  from:  one  for 
beer,  one  for  wine;  also,  for  a  basin 
and  ewer, '  though  that  I  fear/  she 
odds,  *  were  too  much*  ' For  she 
bath  nothing  in  this  world.'  And 
all  these  things  were  to  be  rede- 
livered to  her  Majesty !  Well  might 
she  add  that  the  poor  young  lady 
was  sad  at  heart,  penitent,  and 
ashamed*'  She  could  scarcely  get 
heir  to  eat ;  '  She  hath  not  eaten  so 
much  as  a  chicken's  wing,  and  I  fear 
lest  she  should  die  in  her  grief.' 

There  was  another  cause  for  sor- 
row and  shame.    Thomas  Keys,  the 
sergeant-porter,  was  no  hero  of  ro- 
mance ;  not  only  was  he  iGftt,  as  well 
as  tall — a  fatal  obstacle  to  sentiment — 
but  he  was  a  mere  craven.    Though 
we  cannot  suppose  him  to  have 
wedded  his  little  wife  for  her  pit- 
tance of  lool.  a  year— all  she  had — 
we  may  safely  set  him  down  as  an 
interested  man.   True,  he  was  in  the 
Fleet,  that  pestilent  hole,  where  the 
sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisaners 
attracted  no  pity  from  the  higher 
powers.    Pity  was  no  virtue  of  me- 
diffival  growth.    Whatever  we  are, 
however  deteriorated,  as  some  say, 
we  have  twenty  times  more  compas- 
sion in  our  hearte  than  our  ancestors 
had.   Much  do  we  owe  to  an  honest, 
free  press  which  keeps  up  those 
feelings.  Poor,  fiEit  Master  Keys,  who 
had  been  twenty-two  years  in  the 
royal  household,  by  no  means  liked 
his  quarters.    Master  of  the  revels, 
for  him  there  was  no  more  joy  in 
life.    At  length  he  offered  to  re- 
nounce his  wife,  and  consent  to  the 
nullification  of  his  marriage.    Poor 
little  Mary  I  her  sister  Katharine  had 
had,  at  least,  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  a  true  heart  bled  for  her ;  and 
that  the   brave  Hertford  suffered 
gladly  a  fine  of  1 5,000/.  for  the  sake 
of  an  adored  and  injured  wife.    But 
the  poor  porter  had  no  such  heroism ; 
and  then,  his  children  were  suffering 
with  him;  and  then — but  we  seek 
not  to  excuse  him.  Let  us  leave  him 
in  the  Fleet,  where,  if  any  one  cared 
to  inquire,  which,  seemingly  no  one 
did,  it  would  most  likely  have  been 
found  that  he  died. 

At  len^h  the  Lady  Mary's  destiny 
was  agam  changed.    She  was  en- 


trusted to  Gresham^s  charge.  He 
was  ihen  living  in  Basing  Hall  Street, 
and  it  is  apparent  from  letters  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Burgon,  that  she  was  there  on 
that  proud  day  of  Gresham's  life 
when  Elizabeth  opened  the  Ez- 
cluuige.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
they  met,  but  rather  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Lady  Maiy  was  locked  up 
m  some  remote  chamber  whilst  Eh- 
zabeth  was  in  the  house. 

We  wish  we  could  record  that 
Gresham  was  kind  to  this  poorcrea-- 
ture;  but  he  hated  the  office  thus 
entrusted  to  him.  His  wife,  the 
grasping,  prosperous  woman,  hated 
it  still  more.  Gresham,  in  his  letters 
to  Lord  Leicester,  calls  the  charge 
his  'wife's  bondage  and  heart-sor- 
row.' Incessantly  did  he  solicit 
that  the  Lady  Mary  might  be 
removed.  Selfishness  can  always 
plead  duty;  so  now  there  ia  a  plea 
put  in,  that  my  Lady  Gresham's 
mother  is  fourscore  years  old,  and 
requires  her  attention  more ;  that  he 
and  his  wife  are  going  to  ride  to 
Mayfield,  in  Sussex,  thirty-five  miles 
away, '  and  what  are  they  to  do  with 
the  Lady  Mary?'  Yet  the  poor 
bird  he  had  thus  to  keep  ence^;ed, 
bereft  as  she  was  of  all  hope,  all 
girlish  happiness,  was,  it  seems,  as 
loveable  a  little  captive  as  ever  pined 
in  ite  thraldom.  Her  true  heart  still 
turned  to  the  ingrate  Keys.  When 
told  that  he  was  dead — ^two  years 
after  she  had  been  under  the  charge 
of  the  Greshams— she  bitterly  la- 
mented him,  and  entreated  Gresham 
to  write  to  Cecil  to  let  her  have  to  keep 
and  bring  up  'poor  Keys'  orphan 
children.'  She  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  wear  mourning ;  hitherto  she  had 
always  signed  herself  '  Mary  Grey,' 
but  when  the  grave  had  closed  over 
her  husband  she  fearlessly  and 
touchingly  took  his  name,  even  in 
writing  to  the  great  Burleigh  him- 
self At  last  she  regained  her  liberiy, 
after  being  three  years  the  unwel- 
come guest  of  Gresham  and  his  lady. 
Accomplished,  as  well  as  gentie,  her 
books  were  her  solace,  and  she  read 
both  French  and  Italian.  She  died 
a  young  widow  seven  years  after  the 
decease  of  Keys.  Mwerably  poor, 
a  few  trinkote,  a  score  or  two  of 
books  were  all  the  property  left  by 
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this  Bdon  of  a  royal  house^  this 
descendaDt  from  the  queen  consort 
of  Louis  XII.,  and  from  the  oonrtly 
and  prosperous  Charles  Brandon. 

Perhaps,  as  Gresham  returned  to 
his  own  splendid  house  in  Bishop's 
Gate,  he  sometimes  saw  that  pensiye 
&ce  gazing  into  the  quadrangle  of 
that  which  Stow  designated  as  a 
*  house  for  men  of  worship.' 

The  mansion  in  which  Gresham 
liyed  was  built  after  the  model  of 
a  Flemish  house,  and  by  Flemish 
artisans;  it  was  one  stoiy  high,  and 
the  open  gquare  before  it  was  planted 
with  a  row  of  trees  on  eacn  side. 
Proud  as  he  was  of  his  position, 
Gresham  is  said  to  have  thought 
witii  Solomon,  'that  the  merchan- 
dize of  wisdom  is  better  than  the  mer- 
chandize of  silver,  and  the  gain 
thereof  than  fine  gold.'  He  there- 
fore resolved  that  this  house  should, 
after  Lady  Gresham's  death,  be  con- 
verted into  a  college,  and  he  gave 
up  the  rents  of  the  Exchange,  each 
shop  in  the  pawn,  even  in  his  time, 
being  ^l.  instead  of  4o«.,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  an  endowment  for  this 
seat  of  learning. 

Both  Gresham's  properties  in  the 
Gty — ^the  Exchange  and  his  house 
at  St.  Helen's — were  left  by  him  in 
trust  to  the  C!orporation  of  London 
and  the  Mercers  Company.  These 
bodies  corporate  were  to  nominate 
seven  lecturers,  one  for  eveiy  day  in 
the  week,  on  divinity,  asironomy, 
music,  geometry,  law,  medicine,  and 
rhetoric.  Each  profi^ssor  was  to  be 
comfortably  lodged  in  the  house, 
with  a  salary  of  50Z.  yearly;  in  the 
present  day,  this  is  equivalent  to 
500Z.  yearly,  and  is  a  fiu:  more  ade- 
quate remuneration  than  that  ap- 
? Dinted  by  Heniy  VUL  to  the  Begins 
rofessors  of  Piviniiy  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  lecturers  were,  on 
the  principle  of  that  day  in  which 
Catholicism  still  shed  its  influence 
over  society,  to  be  bachelors.  Gre- 
sham, it  is  supposed,  fonded  that 
seven  men  could  live  peaceably  to- 
gether ;  but  that  if  there  were  seven 
ladies,  they  would  certainly  quarrel. 
Yet,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imp^nale 
at  Paris,  the  experiment  of  married 
professors  seems  to  have  answered, 
and  d^htful  society  to  have  been 
fomiedi 
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The  will,  in  which  this  and  other 
bequests  were  made,  was  written  by 
Sir  Thomas  in  his  own  hand,  and 
on  all  the  eight  leaves  was  the  seal 
of  a  grasshopper  affixed.  And  he 
conjures  the  parties  to  whom  his 
great  proper^  was  intrusted  to 
carry  out  his  wishes  as  they  will 
answer  before  Almighty  God. 

But  the  intentions  of  this  far- 
sighted  man  were  not  fulfilled.  His 
grand  scheme  was  to  elevate  the 
mind  of  the  merchants  and  citizens 
of  London ;  he  therefore  gave  them 
free  access  to  these  lectures;  he 
believed  them  to  be  capable  of 
combining  the  higher  sciences  wilh 
the  practical  business  of  life,  and 
experience  has  proved  that  he  was 
right.  He  instituted  a  chadr  of 
astronomy  when  there  was  none 
other  in  this  country,  and  whilst 
astrology  was  still  accredited  by  the 
learned.  He  wished  to  restore  music, 
which,  as  FuUer  said, '  had  sung  its 
own  dirge  at  the  Beformation,'  to  the 
education  of  the  young;  and  the 
musical  class  of  Gresham  College 
has  been  of  more  service  than  any 
other. 

The  various  benefits  conferred  by 
Gresham  College;  the  great  pro- 
fessors ch^ished  there,  Christopher 
Wren,  Boyle,  Dr.  Barrow,  Sir 
William  Petty,  Hooke,  Bull,  and 
many  others,  'are  they  not  in  the 
Book  of  the  Chronicles '  of  our  civic 
brethren?  and  would  they  not 
require  a  volume  rather  than  a  rapid 
sketch  to  do  them  any  sort  of 
honour?  Better  not  to  touch  at  lUl 
on  subjects  so  important  than  to 
touch  with  a  careless  hand.  One 
word  about  our  pet  aversion — ^Lady 
Gresham.  She  was  the  richest  widow 
of  her  time,  living  sometimes  at 
Osterley  Park,  in  Middlesex,  some- 
times at  St  Helen's.  Her  husbcmd, 
in  his  last  will,  made  use  of  these 
solemn  words— 'I  do  wholly  put 
my  trust  in  her.'  Yet  she  tried  to 
act  contrary  to  Gresham's  will,  and 
to  dip  into  that  small  portion  of  his 
property  which  was  intrusted  to  her 
for  her  lifetime  only ;  and  her  son, 
Mr.  William  Bead,  who  somehow 
took  to  himself  the  mass  of  Gre- 
sham's fortune,  resembled  his  veif 
odious  maternal  parent  Amongst 
other  omissions,  he  left  the  tomb  of 
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Sir  Thomas  Qresham  in  Si  Helen's 
ohnzch  without  an  inscription; 
although  his  mother'a  remains  ze- 
posed  there  with  those  of  Gresbam. 
Perhaps  he  scarcely  knew  what  to 
say  about  that  yenerable  and  defanct 
female  miser. 

Four  stately  mansions  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk  owned  Gresham 
for  their  master.  Fretwood — or,  as 
he  called  it,  his  poor  house  at  Fret- 
wood—tiie  chie£  At  Osterley  House 
he  entertained  Queen  £liza);>eth. 
Her  Mf^esty  found  &ult  with  it ;  the 
court  was  too  large ;  it  would  look 
better,  forsooth,  by  being  divided. 
'  What  doth  Sir  Thomas' — ^we  quote 
from  Fuller—'  but  in  the  night  time 
send  for  workmen  to  London  (money 
comrhandeth  all  things),  who  60 
speedily  and  silently  apply  their 
business,  that  the  next  morning  dis« 
covered  that  court  double,  whidi  the 
night  had  left  smgle  before.'  Many 
were  uncertain  whether  the  queen 
were  pleased  or  not  with  this  change ; 
but  all  allow  'twas  no  wonder  that  he 
who  could  so  soon  change  a  build- 
ing could  build  a  'Change ;  others, 
reflecting  on  some  known  differences 
in  tins  Imighf  s  feunily,  afl&rmed  that 
'any  house  is  sooner  divided  than 
united.' 

Mayfield,  in  Sussex,  was  another 
of  his  grand  abodes,  formerly  an 
archiepiscopal  residence ;  here  he  had 
iron  works,  with  a  forge  and  a  fur- 
nace for  melting  iron,  for  this  won- 
derful man  could  never  be  idle,  and 
had  always  an  eye  for  business.  At 
Osterley — Spirit  of  Fashion  long 
settled  there,  forgive  him ! — ^he  had 
oil-mHls,  corn-mills,  paper-mills ; 
yet  he  could  boast  of  a  royal  visit 
there  too,  and  one  of  the  rooms  in 
Mayfield  was  long  called  the 
'  Queen's  room.' 

At  length  this  overtaxed  brain  of 
his  sudd^y  gave  way ;  no  time  had 
he  to  review  his  life.  That  task,  it 
appears,  was  done  when  the  death  of 
has  son  began  to  wean  him  from  the 


world.  Tet  to  the  last  he  was  a 
'merchant'  and  an  'exchanger/ 
And  after  coming,  between  six  and 
seven  of  the  evening  on  tiie  aist  of 
November,  1579,  from  the  Exchange 
to  his  house,  he  suddenly  fell  down 
in  his  kitchen.  '  He  was  taken  up,' 
says  Holinahed,  who  tells  of  this 
awful  summons  just  as  if  he  were 
relating  the  death  of  a  dog  or  horse, 
'  was  found  £fpeechleas,and  presoxtly 
died.' 

His  estates,  of  about  a,3ooZ.  yearly 
value,  come  to  that  widow,  who  could 
hardly  keep  her  hands  off  his  pro- 
perty in  trust 

His  obsequies  weire  yery  splendid ; 
that,  we  may  suppose,  Lady  Gre- 
sham could  not  help.  Yet  until  the 
year  1736,  the  solid  marble  slab  oyer 
his  alabaster  tomb  remained  with* 
out  an  inscription.  Then  these  &w 
words— 

BIB  TROMAS  GBBSHAM,  KNIGHT. 
Boiyd  neoembr  ttw  16th,  16T9, 

marked  the  spot,  a  century  after  his 
entombment,  where  the  royal  mer- 
chant lay. 

But  his  statue  though  fidlen, 
Evelyn  tells  us,  at  the  Great  'Fire  ci 
1666,  from  its  niche,  'remained 
entire  when  all  those  of  the  kings 
since  the  Conquest  were  broken  in 
pieces.' 

Fate  did  him  the  justice  denied 
him  by  his  own  Heunily. 

The  loyers  of  scarce  tracts  will 
find  in  the  British  Museum  a  pam- 
phlet called  '  Sir  Thomas  Gresnam, 
bis  Ghost'  It  has  a  ghastly  title- 
page — ^to  wit,  the  old  man  in  his 
shroud  holding  a  blazing  torch,  as  if 
the  indignant  spirit  had  revisited 
earth  to  complamthat  his  lectures 
were  only  read  in  term  time.  But 
surely  some  of  the  fiery  beams  of 
that  torch  must  have  lighted  not 
only  on  the  Cknporation  of  London 
and  the  Meroea!B'  tk)mpany ,  but  npon 
the  shameless  head  of  Lady  Gre- 
shaml 
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t  T  pm  the  man,'  says  Steme, 
J.  '  who  can  trsTel  from  Uan  to 
Beeishettt,  tmd  find  'tis  ail  barren.' 
Turpe  est  igttorare  jtatriam,  saeerte 
the  lesmed  lioneena;  'itisshameM 
to  be  ignorant  of  cmo's  own  fetlier- 
land.'  And  with  two  snob  excellent 
antboritiee  to  support  me,  I  find 
mraelf  at  the  Victoria  terminus,  de- 
temmied  to  make  myself  aeqnamtad 
with  every  point  of  intareBt  on  the 
mnch-ftequented  route  to  Brighton. 
I  have  travelled  to  and  fro  —  to 
Brighton  and  back — from  London 
to  IjMidon-Baper-Mare — from  the 
mefcropoliB  to  itfi  smmy  esBside 
■nbuTD,  and  vice  Teraft,  more  tunes 
than  I  tbink  it  neoesEary  to  enaiDe- 
nte ;  and  yet  I  Imow  that  Uiere  am 
iDKoy  tihing"  of  interest  on  each 
side  of  tbe  rail  wfakb  eomebow  or 
otberhaTeeecapedmynotice.  Letmo 
eee  what  can  be  done  on  tbia  Bpe- 
cial  occasion  to  amend  these  defi- 
ciencies, and  concentrate  into  an 
inteUigiblo  whole  the  scattered  memo- 
randa of  many  joumeys.  For  I  like 
the  rood  to  Siigbton,  and  I  like 
Brighton  itsell  I  know  that  many 
persons  Bpeak  of  it  despitefnlly ;  its 
hotela  are  dear— its  Btreeta  are  111- 
pared — there  is  no  eheltw  from  the 
Boorcbing  ann  of  aummer  —  the 
glare  of  the  chalk  clifb  is  blinding 
— it  lackB  qniot,  and  seclusion,  and 
TOmantic  aseociatitme— its  supply  of 
fish  iH  imperfect ;  and  though  so  cloee 
to  Qie  South  Downs,  it  by  no  means 
abounds  in  South  Down  mutton — its 
lady  Tiaitors  wear  'pork-pie  hate' 
and  exuberant  crinolines,  just  as 
they  do  'at  home,' — its  lodgings? 
HamphI  the  less  said  about  their 
tUaagrrmenfs  the  better ;  in  a  word, 
calumny  runs  riot  in  its  diBptaisel 
And  jet,  1  place  my  &itb  in  Brigh- 
ton. I  enter  tlie  Hsta  with  its 
CDeinJes,  and  take  up  the  ^>ge  in 
valiant  confidence.  I  like  its  gE^ 
and  glittering  Parade;  I  like  ite 
lofty  clifia  and  resonant  shore;  I 
like  moonlight  rambles  on  its  band- 
Btmie  pier ;  I  like  Brill's  baths,  and 
I  like  to  dislike  the  PaTilion ;  I  like 


ita  jolting  carriages  and  imploring 
boatmen;  lUketheamphibiousatHre 
in  which  so  many  of  its  male 
patrons  disport  themselves ;  I  hke 
picnics  to  the  Devil's  Dyke ;  I  like 
to  wander  about  the  glorioos  Downs ; 
1  like  the  old  joke  about  its  scard^ 
of  trees—it  has  but  cme,  a  s(h)ingld 
beach ;  I  like  its  concerts,  and  its 
queer  UttJo  theatre ;  ia  a  word,  I 
like  Brightoa  I  join  with  the  great 
Michael  Angelo  in  tTinnlring  George 
IV.  for  inventing  Brighton  I  I  say 
with  him,  '  One  of  the  beat  physi- 
cians our  city  has  ever  known,  is 
kind,  cheeriiU,  mcny  Doctor  Brigh- 
ton. Haill  thoupm'veyorofshrimps, 
and  honest  prescriber  of  South 
Down  mutton ;  no  fly  so  pleasant  as 
Brighton  flys;  nor  imy  cliffe  so 
pleasant  to  ride  on ;  no  shops  so 
beatitifnl  to  look  at  as  the  Brighton 
gimcrack  shops,  and  the  fmit  shops, 
and  the  market'  So,  I  pot  my 
feith  in  Brighton,  and  rival  railvrays 
with  temptmg  eicnrsions  to  all  sorts 
of  charming  places  may  roceive  my 
occasional  patronage,  but  shall  not 
tear  me  from  my  loyal  allegiance  to 
the  bright  and  merry  city  of  I»n- 
don-down-by-the-Sea. 

But,  bless  me,  how  rapidly  my 
good  goosequill  runs  on !  (Not  that 
it  ts  a  goosequill ;  on  tho  contrary, 
I  always  use  a  eteel  pen;  but  the 
expression  is  conventional,  and  pret- 
ty, and  traditional,  and  I  like  con- 
servatiain  in  language.)  Hero  am  I 
talking  about  Brighton  before  I  have 
got  clear  of  Victoria.  The  train, 
however,  is  on  the  point  of  startiEg. 
Let  us  take  our  places,  reader,  and 
while  we  are  settling  ourselves  com- 
fbrtobly  we  shall  be  carried  through 
the  gloss-roofed  arcade  tliat  screens 
the  smoke  and  vapour  from  the  eyee, 
and  partjy  soft<^  the  noise  of 
screaming  engines  and  rushing  trains 
to  the  ears— of  deUcate  Belgravia. 
I  wish,  by  the  way,  some  erudite 
'medicine-man,'  as  Fenimore  Coo- 
per's Indians  erpressiveJy  name  the 
doctor,  would  compose  a  treatise  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  nerves,  and 
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explain  to  me,  if  he  comld,  why  the 
hmnan  neryee— or  at  least  the  nenres 
of  Londonera— get  moie  delicate  and 
sensitiye  as  they  move  westwaid. 
It  is  astoniahiiig  how  strong  one's 
nerves  are  about  Whitechapel,  or  in 
the  odoiiferous  region  of  the  Mino- 
lies  1  They  are  less  stalwart  when 
one  passes  Temple  Bar;  get  sen- 
sibly feebler  at  Hyde  Park  Comer; 
and  in  '  the  squares'  are  very,  very 
weak  indeed.  Mine  are  always  at 
their  worst  when  I  reach  South  Ken- 
sington. In  truth,  so  wretched  is 
then  their  condition,  that  I  can  never 
contemplate  Captain  Fowke's  great 
architectural  ^urnph  without  a 
shudder  1    Strange,  isn't  it  ? 

Do  you  bethink  yourself,  0  reader! 
as  you  speed  by  Battersea  Park — 
that    &YOurite    Sunday   haunt  of 
amorous  guardsmen  and  coy  ser- 
yantfi  '  out  for  the  day' — ^that,  in  the 
low  grounds  now  partly  covwed  by 
its  young  plantations,  took  place,  in 
1829,  the  &mous  duel  between  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Earl  oi 
Winchilsea  ?    Only  three-and-thirty 
years  ago;  and  yet  whatachange  in 
public  opinion!     A  duel  between 
Lord  Clyde  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don»  or  Lord  Palmerston  and  John 
Bright,  would,  now-a-days,  hardly 
seem  more  preposterous.    'AfBEurs 
of  honour'  are,  happily,  altogether 
out   of  date,  —  Colonel   Bentinck, 
lieut-CoL  Dickson,  and  the  O'Do- 
noghue  notwithstanding.    A  duel- 
list is,  indeed,  a  madman  who  ought 
to  be  confined  '  during  Her  Majes^s 
pleasure.' 

Battersea,  according  to  the  eiy- 
mologists,  is  a  corruption  of  P<i- 
tricesey,  that  is,  Peter's  Ishmd,  the 
manor  having  belonged  to  the  abbey 
church  of  St  Peter,  Westminster. 
Its  hideous  church  is  of  interest  to 
the  student  as  the  burial-place  of 
Ihat  extraordinary  genius.  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  closed  his  troubled 
career,  with  all  its  remarkable  alter- 
nations from  the  hdghte  of  power  to 
the  depths  of  insignificance,  in  his 
anceslzal  mansion,  at  Battersea,  in 
1751.  I  &ncy  that  the  present  age 
is  inclined  to  underrate  the  Jacobite 
philosopher.  Lord  Chesterfield,  no 
mcompetent  judge,  had  a  high 
opinion  of  his  powers.  *  Whatever 
subject,'  he  says, '  Lord  Bolingbroke 


speaks  or  writes  npon,  he  adoms 
with  the  most  n>lendid  eloquence; 
not  a  studied  or  laboured  eloquence, 
but  such  a  flowing  happiness  of  dio- 
tion,  which  (fix)m  caie,^  perhaps,  at 
first)  is  become  so  fiumliar  to  him, 
that  even  his  most  fiimiliar  conver- 
sations, if  taken  down  in  writing, 
would  bear  the  press,  without  the 
least  correction  either  as  to  method 
or  style.'  There  are  passages  in 
'  The  Patriot  King'  among  the  most 
spl^did  in  our  language. 

From  Battersea  to  New  Wands- 
worth we  pursue  a  course  almost 
parallel  to  that  of  the  London  and 
South  Western  Bailway.     At  New 
Wandsworth  we  turn  aside,  and 
cross  the  gravel  pits  of  the  once 
picturesque  common,  in  sight  of  the 
county  prison,  and  of  a  curious  nle 
of  attenuated  buildings,  the  Indus- 
trial School  of  the   parish  of  Si 
James's.    At  Balham  Hill  we  are 
about  4f  m.  from  the  Victoria  ter^ 
minus.     Here  we  cross  the  main 
road  from  London  to  I^wom  —  a 
tnyect  much  &voured  by  Ixmdoners 
on  the  Derby  and  Oaks  days.    Bal- 
ham (ancientiy  Beige's  or  Balge's 
ham,   home,  or  settlement)  is   an 
agreeable   cluster    of   trim   villas, 
seated  in  httie  blossomy  bits  of  gar- 
den ground,  and  usually  adorned 
with  miniature  conservatories.  There 
is  at  least  one  noticeable  merit  in 
our  English  villas,  not  always  to 
be  found  in  contiiiental  chateaux ; 
whatever  their  architectural  exube- 
rances, and  phantasies  in  stucco, 
they  are  exquisitely  clean  and  well- 
ordered.    The  windows  are  innocent 
of  dust;  the  wails  dazzle  you  with 
their  whiteness ;  the  gsurdens  are  as 
trim  as  roller,  and  scythe,  and  pru- 
ning-knife  can  make  them.     And, 
generally,  on  their   smooth  green 
lawns  are  grouped  a  couple  or  so 
of  happy  ^ighsh  children,  dressed 
with   characteristic    neatness    and 
propriety. 

Another  mile,  and  we  stop  at 
Streatham,  passing,  on  our  right,  the 
still  leafy  expanse  of  Streatham  Com- 
mon, and  the  low  white  house,  just 
visible  through  the  trees,  of  Streat- 
ham Park,  where  Dr.  Johnson  lec- 
tured Mrs.  Thrale  over  'tea  and 
toast,'  and  Fanny  Bumey  glowed 
with  pride  when  she  first  received 
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the  great  moralist's  commendation. 
For  nearly  fifteen  years  it  was  his 
constant  resort  He  left  it,  finally, 
in  October  17S3,  with  a  prayer  that 
he  might  always  '  with  hnmble  and 
sincere  thankfulness,  remember  the 
comforts  and  oonTeniences  he  had 
ei^yed  there.'  The  honse  and  gar- 
dens were  afterwards  greatly  altered 
by  Mr.  Fiozzi,  Mrs.  Thrale's  second 
hnsband,  the  'singing  master'  on 
whom  Johnson  ponied  so  much  nn- 
deserved  contempt  All  who  can 
admire  wit,  grace,  and  good-nature 
in  a  woman  will  rejjoice,  oy  the  way, 
that  justice  has  been  recently  done 
to  Mrs.  Fiozzi's  memory  by  Mr. 
Hayward's  deyer  and  agreeable 
volumes. 

In  Streatham  Church  there  is  a 
good  Early  English  canopy,  and  a 
mutilated  'cumbent  figure  in  maile 
with  a  lyon  at  his  feet,'  which  an 
absurd  tradition  reporis  to  com- 
memorate the  great  John  of  GJaunt, 
Buke  of  Lancaster.  Two  members 
of  the  Thrale  &inily  are  honoured 
with  sonorous  Latin  inscriptions  l>y 
Br.  Johnson.  Flazman's  monument 
to  Mrs.  H.  M.  Hoare  is  elegantly 
simple. 

It  was  on  a  glowing  autumnal 
noon,  in  August  1668,  that  'Mrs. 
Fepys  and  Mercer  and  Deborah' — 
Mr.  Fepys  himself  is  my  authority — 
'  went  with  FeUicy '  to  see  the  gip- 
sies at  Norwood,  and  have  their  for- 
tunes told.  There  were  tmibrageous 
oaks  in  those  days  to  screen  good 
Mrs.  Fepys  from  the  scorching  sun, 
and  real  gipsies — who  dealt  in  no  fic- 
titious drei,  but  were  learned  in  all 
the  arts  of  pahnistry ,  and  something 
more  —  to  terrify  inquiring  ladies 
with  their  shrewd  guesses  and  lucky 
vaticinations.  In  1646,  the  'wood' 
covered  830  acres,  wherein  the  in- 
habitants of  Croydon  had  herbage 
for  all  mamier  of  cattle,  and  mastage 
for  swine  without  stint  The  swine, 
now-a-days^  have  to  fi&tten  without 
mastage. 

At  Norwood,  for  many  years,  Mar- 
garet Finch,  the  Queen  of  the  Gip- 
sies, hved  in  regal  splendour.  She 
died  at  the  age  of  109,  in  1740,  and 
was  buried  at  Beckenham.  Her  suc- 
cessor was  interred  at  Dulwich  in 
1768.   The  poet  Langhome  speaks  of 

*  Konrood'i  patrimonial  gtx>vei^ 


through  which 

The  tawny  father  with  his  offsprlog  roveg. 
When  summer  nna  lead  slow  the  soltiy  day.' 

But  though  shorn  of  its  oaks,  and 
no  longer  haunted  by  tiie  real,  ori- 
ginal Egyptians,  Norwood  retains 
some  pleasant  places,  and  nooks  of 
'  greenery  for  poets  made.'  Within 
sight  of  tile  Teh,  are  the  many  white 
tombstones  of  Norwood  C^etery, 
and  the  elegant  pile  of  Norwood 
Church.  The  station,  'Lower  Nor- 
wood,' is  about  equidistant  be- 
tween Streatham  and  'Gipsy  Hill;' 
the  latter  locale,  with  its  signi- 
ficant name,  recalling  the  old  asso- 
ciations of  this  agreeable  neighbour- 
hood. 

Now  we  are  in  sight  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  soon  are  borne  through 
a  tunnel  which  passes  under  a  por- 
tion of  its  buildings.  Everybody  has 
been  to  Sir  Joseph  Faxton's  pic- 
turesque structure— which,  with  all 
its  iGftults,  makes  one  bitterly  regret 
that  the  design  of  the  New  E^bi- 
tion  building  was  not  suggested  by 
the  architect-gardener  ratiier  than 
by  the  architect-captain  held  in 
honour  at  South  Eensmgton — every- 
body, I  say,  has  been  to  the  Crystal 
Falaoe,  either  to  hear  Titiens,  or  see 
Blondin,  or  as  an  Odd  Fellow,  an 
Ancient  Forester,  an  archer,  or  a 
volunteer,  and  therefore  lam  spared 
the  necessity  of  describing  it  I 
leave  it  behind  me  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  turn  my  gaze  upon  the 
deep  masses  of  foliage  whicn  cover 
up  the  distant  village  of  Beckenham 
— ^you  may  note  its  position  by  its 
white  church-spire — and  clothe  the 
green  uplands  of  pleasant  Bromley, 
and  crest  the  ridge,  stretching  away 
westward,  of  the  beautiful  hills  of 
Surrey.  Then  I  find  myself  de- 
scendmg  rapidly  into  the  fourfold 
shed  of  the  Norwood  Junction  (near- 
ly 1 1  m.  from  Victoria),  where  there 
is  that  running  to  and  fro  of  en- 
gines, and  shunting  of  carriages,  and 
mazy  motion  of  rapid  port^,  and 
repetition  of  dissonant  whistles, 
which  seem  the  things  proper  to  see 
and  hear  at  all  railway  junctions. 
As  there  is  nothing  under  this  par- 
ticular shed  to  afford  any  high  de- 
gree of  amusement,  and  as  I  have 
nought  to  do  but  to  read— which  I 
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do,  deyonily,  and  six  times  o^er — 
the  large  placard  setting  forth  the 
claims  of  'London  Society'  on  the 
patronage  of  a  discerning  public,  I 
am  yery  glad  irhen  the  train  once 
more  resumes  its  onward  course, 
and  am  pleased  to  find  myself,  as  I 
do,  in  five  minutes,  at  Croydon. 

Whether  in  the  word  '  Croydon' 
W6  are  to  leoognize,  as  some  ety- 
mologists say,  crate  and  don,  *  the  hill 
of  chalk,'  or,  bb  others  assert,  croin 
dene,  *  the  Talley  of  sheep,'  I  am  not 
prepared  to  decide;  but  I  have  no 
nesitatioii  in  pronouncing  the  town 
80  called  the  busiest,  most  prosper- 
OQB,  and  wealthiest  in  Surrey.  L^ 
1^51  it  numbered  ao>343  inhabit- 
ante ;  the  last  census  gave  a  total  of 
30,129.  It  contained  3,451  inhabited 
houses  in  1851,  and  5,a86  in  1861. 
Handsome  villas  haye  sprung  up  on 
eyecy  side,  tenanted  by  '  ci^  men,' 
whose  portly  persons  crowd  the  early 
morning  trains  to  London,  q«^  the 
afternoon  trains/rom  London.  The 
streets  are  well  lighted;  the  shops 
would  do  no  discredit  to  the  mi&- 
tropolis.  There  is  a  town  hall,  and 
&  market,  and  a  good  pubhc  lecture 
hall,  and,  altogether,  ife  would  puzzle 
a  cynic  to  disooyer  its  resemblance 
to*  the  Croydon  satirized  by  one 
BjHmay,  just  two  hundred  years  ago. 

*In  midst  of  these  itaods  Croydon,  clotbed  in 
blacke, 
In  a  low  bottom,  link  of  sU  tfaeie  hlUiy 
And  In  receipt  of  all  the  dnrtie  wnudce. 
Which  from  their  tope  still  In  abuodance  trills; 
The  nnpaved  lanes  with  muddle  mire  it  fills : 
If  one  shower  falls,  or  if  that  blessing  staj. 
Ton  well  may  Kent,  bat  never  cee  yoar  way.' 

.  Of  its  'good  old  times'  this  an- 
cient town  retains  many  memorials. 
A  palace  was  built  here  by  the  able 
Lak&anc,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, for  himself  and  his  successors, 
and  its  noble  hall  is  still  extant, 
though  now  desecrated  into  a  large 
eteam-washing  establishment,  whose 
laffcecB  hung  with  damp  linen  con- 
ceal the  fine  groined  roof.  It  was 
hare  that  Archbishop  Parker  re- 
ceiyed  Queen  Elizabem  in  July  1573, 
and  so  splendidly  entertained  her, 
that  in  her  delight  at  lus  bountiful 
housekeeping  she  could  scarcely  pre- 
serye  her  indignation  against  his 
marriage.  'Madam,'  she  said,  as 
she  took  leaye  of  tiie  unfortunate 


archbishopess,  'Madam  I  may  not 
call  you;  and  ifis^ren  I  am  ashamed 
to  call  you ;  so  as  I  know  not  what 
to  call  you,  yet,  neyertheless,  I  thank 
you.'  The  palace  and  its  lajids  were 
sequestratea  by  the  Parliament  in 
the  time  of  the  Ciyil  War,  and  con- 
ferred upon  a  Soundhead  soldier, 
who  is  quaintly  described  as  'a 
notable  man  at  a  thanksgiying  din- 
ner, haying  terrible  long  teeth,  and 
a  prodigious  stomach.' 

Croydon  Church  is  a  really  fine 
specimen  of  the  Perpendicular  style,, 
aiid  was  completed,  as  we  see  it  now, 
by  Archbishop  Chicheley  in  1414- 
1441.  Its  interior  is  remarkable  for 
interesting  memorials  to  many  of 
the  Anglican  primates ;  tothel^m- 
ed  and  charitable  -Whilgift,  d.  1610 ; 
the  prudent  Grindall,  d.  1563;  and 
Sheldon,  '  the  pillar  of  the  church,' 
d.  1677.  Here,  too,  iEf  buried  quaint 
old  Alexander  Barclfiy,  d.  1552,  who 
translated  the  '  Naufragium  Secu- 
kiie  '  into  excellent  English  as  the 
'Ship  of  Fools.' 

For  the  trayeller  who  has  time  to 
pause  a  while  at  Croydon,  the  quad- 
rangular Elizabethan  pile  of  Whit- 
giff  s  Hospital  will  present  some  in- 
teresting points.  The  charily  not 
only  supports  twenty-two  almRmen 
and  sixteen ahnswomen,  'brethren' 
and  'sisters'  as  our  ancestors  si^ 
nificantly  termed  them,  but  a  good, 
school  for  the  children  of  the  poor, 
and  another  (in  projection)  for  the 
children  of  the  middle  class.  Old- 
ham, the  satirist  of  the  Jesuits,  was 
once '  usher '  in  the  school  here,  and 
a  curious  story  is  told  of  a  yisit  paid 
to  him,  on  one  occasion,  by  theEaxIs 
of  Rochester  and  Dorset,  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  and  other  persons  of  quality 
and  of  taste.  'By  a  yery  natural 
mistake  they  were  introduced  to 
Shepherd,  the  master,  who  would 
wilbngly  haye  taken  tiie  honour  of 
the  yisit  to  himself,  but  was  soon 
conyinced,  to  his  mortification,  that 
he  had  neither  wit  nor  learning 
enough  to  make  a  party  in  such 
company.' 

After  quitting  the  Croydon  sta- 
tion, the  line  runs  through  a  yery 
pleasant  country,  the  Adding^n 
hills  rearing  their  fir-crowned  crests 
upon  the  le^  and  open  fields  stretch- 
ing fiir  away  on  the  right,  with  snug 
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fiumsteads,  and  clufiters  of  cottages, 
and  a  villa  or  two,  Bcattered  about 
them  whereyer  a  clump  of  trees  or 
a  gently-swelling  apluid  offers  an 
agreeable  site.  As  we  progress 
southward,  remark  (on  the  left)  the 
manorial  mansion  of  Hayling,  charm- 
in^y  situated  in  a  pleasant  dell, 
whose  natural  beauties  inspired  tibe 
poet-laureate,  Whitehead,  to  pour 
out  a  quantity  of  doggiel  verse  as 
his  homage  to  the  genius  loci.  The 
rounded  outlines  of  the  chalk-hiUs 
are  now  discernible,  and  we  find  our- 
selves traversing  a  broad  open  val- 
ley, called  Smitham  Bottom,  with 
wooded  uplands  rising  into  noble 
proportions  both  to  the  east  and  the 
west  On  the  lefb,  just  before  reach- 
ing the  Godstone  Boad  Station,  the 
eye  lights  upon  the  oakHsurrounded 
mansion  of  Purley  Lodge,  at  one 
time  in  the  tenure  of  the  resolute 
Biadshaw,  the  pvesident  of  the  regi- 
cide commission  which  condemned 
Charles  I.,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the 
residence  of  John  Home  Tooke,  who 
wrotd  here  (1786)  the  philological 
treatise  which  he  quaintly  entitled 
'Effea  Urtpoma,  or '  The  Diversions  of 
Purley/  Tooke  was  so  attached  to 
tiie  spot,  that  he  prepared  for  him- 
self in  the  garden  a  vault  and  tomb- 
stone, yet,  after  all,  was  interred 
not  here,  but  at  Ealing. 

At  the  Godstone  Bood,  or  Cater^ 
bam  Junction  Station,  a  short  line 
(4  miles)  branches  off  to  the  pretty 
villi^  of  Caterham,  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood there  are,  as  old  Aubrey 
says,  '  many  pleasant  little  valleys, 
stored  with  wild  thyme,  sweet  mar« 
joram,  bamell,  boscage,  and  beeches,' 
and  several  bold  elevations  of  the 
chalk,  crowned  with  British  en- 
trenchments, where  bale-fires  ofben 
blazed  in  warning  of  the  approach 
of  the  Boman  cohorts. 

A  deep  and  long  cutting  in  the 
ehalk  terminates  in  Merstham  Tun- 
nel, I  mile  and  3  chains  long,  and 
in  some  places  150  to  180  feet  deep, 
which  piercing  the  barrier  of  the 
North  Downs,  opens  upon  a  well- 
wooded  and  most  picturesque  coun- 
try, the  outskirts,  as  it  were,  of  the 
fiunous  Weald.  Merstham  is  a 
pretty  village,  with  some  fine  old 
ook  trees  about  it,  and  a  gleam  of 
running  waters.    Near  the  church 


rises  a  branch  of  the  river  Mole — 
tiie '  sullen  Mole,'  the '  nousling  Mole,' 
the  '  soft  and  gentie  Mole,'  and  the 
'  silent  Mole '  of  the  x)oets ;  epithets 
which  show  how  differentiy  an  ob- 
ject^resents  itself  to  different  minds, 
while  yet  each  epithet  may  be  cha- 
racteristically true  in  respect  to  some 
particular  quality  of  the  object 

Merstham  Church,  a  good  Early 
English  building,  with  a  modern- 
ized Perpendicular  tower,  is  visible 
from  the  railway,  and  enjoys  a  pio- 
turesque  position  on  a  wooded  bioU 
of  firestone.  If  the  traveller  has 
time  to  'cross  country'  to  it,  he 
should  notice  the  palm-leaf  orna- 
ment on  the  chancel  arch,  which 
would  seem  to  shoW  that  one  of  its 
earlier  benefiictors  was  a '  Bed  Ooss 
Knight;'  the  curious  Elmebrygge 
memorial  brasses;  the  square  Nor- 
man font;  and  the  mutiJated  effigy 
of  a  whilom  dvic  dignitary.  The 
Merstham  firestone  is  very  soft  when 
quarried,  but  soon  becomes  indu- 
rated on  exposure  to  the  air.  Heniy 
yiL's  Chapel,  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, is  buut  of  this  excellent  ma- 
tenai,  which  derives  its  name  from 
its  fi^re-resisting  qualities,  but  is, 
geologically  speaking,  a  'grayish^ 
green  arenaceous  limestone.' 

We  cross  a  broad  rich  level  to  iiio 
Bedhill  Junction,  22}  m.,  where  a 
branch  line  diverges  (ri^t)  to 
Beading,  and  the  main  line  of  the 
South  Eastern  (left)  to  Tunbridge 
and  Dover;  passing  fstill  on  the 
right)  the  distant  glaaes  and  leafy 
masses  of  Gatton,  Lord  Monson's 
seat,  whose  square  white  house 
stands  conspicuous  on  a  grassy 
plateau,  backed  by  a  swelling  pile 
of  noble  hills.  Gatton  is  still  re- 
membered by  the  'Morning  Star' 
class  of  politicians  as  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  of  the  rotten  boroughs  which 
Earl  Bussell's  Act  destroyed  ini832. 
When  Sir  Mark  Wood,  Lord  Mon- 
son's predecessor,  was  alive,  he  was 
the  only  freeholder  in  ilie  borough, 
and  actually  returned  its  two  repre- 
sentatives !  Talk  about  '  two  single 
gentlemen  rolled  into  one,'  Sir  Mark 
concentrated  in  himself  the  esse  and 
posse  of  no  less  than  seven  officials : 
ne  was  M.P.  (representing  himself), 
magistrate,  churchwarden,  overseer, 
surveyor  of  highways,  tax-collector. 
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and  ooDJstable !  I  only  know  of  two 
eminent  men  returned  by  Gatton  and 
its  ficeeholders— Judge  Garrow,  a 
wit  and  a  luminous  jurist,  and  Sir 
William  Congreve,  inventor  of  the 
once  fEunous  Oongreve  rockets.    • 

The  pretentious  villas  and  villa- 
kins  which  are  grouped  upon  the 
uplands  right  of  the  Bedhiu  Junc- 
tion bear  the  name  of  Warwick- 
town,  and  have  been  built  on  land 
belonging  to  Lord  Monson  and  his 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 
To  the  left,  a  fine  rural  lane  winds, 
through  copses  and  meadows,  to 
Nutfield  and  Bletohingley. 

Let  us  digress  to  obs^e  that  at 
some  short  distance  from  the  Bedhill 
Station,  is  the  Philanthropic  Sode- 
^'s  fton  School,  established  in  April 
1849.  Hare  the  young  Bedouins  of  our 
oorrupt  social  life  are  received,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen, 
and  instructed  in  various  useful 
trades,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  grap- 
pling with  the  world  with  some 
nope  of  success.  The  boys  are 
grouped  in  '  famihes/  so  to  speak,  in 
houses  situated  in  different  parts  of 
the  &rm.  They  are  clothed  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  garb  of  an  English 
agriculturist ;  are  fed  plentifully  on 
plain  wholesome  food;  and  receive 
careful  moral  instruction  as  well 
as  a  good  rudimentary  education. 
Among  the  refining  and  humanizing 
influences  of  the  place  may  reason- 
ably be  counted  its  admirable  rural 
position.  The  young  Arab  who  has 
breathed  nothing  better  than  the 
miasmatic  air  of  reeking  alleys,  and 
gazed  upon  no  more  attractive  scene 
than  the  dull  brick  houses  and  close 
courts  of  St  Giles's  or  Whitechapel, 
here  finds  himself  set  down  in  a 
novel  and  agreeable  Eden— verdure 
around  him  on  every  side — ^firagrant 
hedgerows  delightii^  him  with  tiie 
bloom  of  wildlmg  flowers— rolling 
sweeps  of  woodland  greeting  him 
witii  the  rich  shadows  of  their  deep 
leafiness.  I  believe  that  Nature, 
thus  presented  to  his  unaccustomed 
eyes  in  her  simple  beauty,  cannot 
fail  to  raise  the  tone  of  his  mind, 
and  awaken  in  his  heart  new  and 
pure  emotions. 

We  now  traverse  the  deep  and 
fertile  valley  of  Hohnsdale,  the  home 
in  old  times  of  the  most  Kentish  of 


Kentish  men,  never  to  be  trodden  hj 
foot  of  conqueror— as  the  old  legend 
runs — 

*The  Tale  of  Holmdale, 
Nevar  woone^  ne  nerer  dull ;' 

and  the  locale  of  that  bold  stand 
agiunst  the  advancing  Normans 
which,  according  to  tradition,  check- 
ed the  victorious  Duke  William,  and 
wrested  firom  him  a  reluctant  confirm 
mation  to  the '  men  of  Kent '  of  their 
ancient  territorial  privileges.  We 
cross  but  the  head  of  the  valley  in 
our  present  route :  from  hence  it 
stretches  fiir  away  into  the  heart  of 
Kent,  as  far  as  Tunbridgeand  Seven- 
oaks,  where  a  barrier  of  sandstone, 
arrests  its  progress. 

From  the  short  Bletohingley  tun- 
nel, which  runs  half  a  mile  ^ough 
the  clay,  we  now  emerge  upon  a 
low,  didl,  level  coxmtry,  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  Surrey;  a 
loamy,  argillaceous  plain,  intersected 
by  numerous  plashy  watercourses; 
dotted  hero  and  thero  with  scanly 
clumps  of  trees ;  parcelled  out  into 
fields  and  meadows  by  low  hedges : 
and  enlivened  by  clusters  of  small 
cottages,  a  few  fiurmsteads,  and  an 
insignificant  church  or  two.  The 
roads  in  this  vicinity  are  by  no  means 
pleasant  or  well-oidered  highways,, 
and  as  for  the  bye-lanes,  let  no  rash, 
traveller  attempt  them  after  a  day's 
rain !  Against  the  distant  sky,  how- 
ever, as  a  redeeming  featuro  in  an. 
otherwise  disagreeable  landscape, 
rises  the  long  bold  ridge  of  hiUs 
south  of  Dorking.  Seen  from  the 
railway,  these  lofty  lulls  appear  to 
roll  onward,  like  billows  of  verduro, 
fiEtr  into  the  cloud  and  the  mist,  as- 
suming a  grandeur  of  outline  which 
the  poef  s  eye  will  not  £bu1  to  ad- 
mire. 

At  27  m.  from  Victoria  we  reach 
the  Horl^  Station.  The  village 
straggles  along  the  high  road  in  the 
usufli  fashion  of  Surrey  villages^ 
with  its  churoh  raising  a  lofty  white 
spiro  above  the  encircling  trees — 
a  landmark  conspicuous  enough  in 
this  level  country.  Thero  are  twe 
fine  yews,  of  vast  growth,  in  the 
churohyard,  dating  from  tiie  days 
when  our  ancestors  held  those  noble 
trees  in  special  affection.  Did  ther 
not  fnniish  the  simple  weapon  whi(£ 
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made  the  English  name  so  fiimoiui 
at  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Aginoonrt? 
In  the  church  there  is  little  notice- 
able but  a  fine  brass,  which  bids 
you '  of  j(f  cluuite  pray  for  the  soule 
of  Johan  Fenner/  and  an  old  effigy, 
in  stone,  of  an  armed  km'ghl 

Accompanied  by  a  bnmch  of  the 
Biyer  Mole,  &e  railway  crosses  the 
level,  nms  through  some  yonng 
plantations,  enters  Snssex,  and  dnly 
brings  us  to  the  Three  Bridges  Sta- 
tion, where  it  throws  off  two  arms, 
eastward  and  westward— the  east- 
ward stopping  at  East  Grmstead, 
39  m.;  the  westward  extending 
throngh  Crawley  and  Horsham  to 
Petworth.  The  settlement  at  Three 
Bridges,  one  of  those  little  colonies 
planted  by  the  railway,  derives  its 
name  from  its  peculiar  position  on 
the  Mole. 

Two  short  but  delightfal  rambles 
may  be  attempted  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Crawley  is  about  a  imle  and 
a  half  from  the  station,  a  large  busy 
village  on  the  main  road.  Its  sole 
attraction  is  its  church,  a  good  Deco- 
rated structure,  with  a  handsome 
square  tower  of  fine  pit^rtions, 
adorned  with  a  niched  effigy  and 
several  grotesque  masks.  The  an- 
cient oaken  roof  is  worth  examina- 
tion. One  of  ^e  tie-beams  is  carved 
with  a  rude  legend : — 

*  Man  y  wele  be  war;  for  warldly  good  maketb 

man  bljnde; 
Bewar  for  whate  oomxth  behlnde.' 

There  are  some  good  houses  in  the 
village.  Vine  Cottage,  near  the  rail- 
way station,  is  the  ' rural  retreat'  of 
Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  with  whose  name 
the  fortunes  of  'Punch'  have  so 
long  been  identified. 

Betuming  to  Three  Bridges,  our 
second  excursion  may  be  made  to 
the  interesting  Saxon  church  of 
Worth,  li  m.  E.  The  road  thither 
is  very  pleasant:  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  a  true  EngliiE^  lane,  with 
agreeable  shadows  from  overarching 
trees,  and  cottages,  on  either  side,  of 
primitive  design  and  decidedly  primi- 
tive accommodation.  Worth  Church 
stands  on  a  wooded  knoll,  in  the 
centre  of  a  picturesque  graveyard, 
which  is  entered  by  an  ancient  lich- 
gate (Itch,  from  the  Saxon, '  a  corpse,' 
because  the  faneral  procession  always 


rested  the  coffin  for  a  while  at  the 
churchyard  gate).  It  is  a  building  of 
X>ecu]iarintere8t,fromits affording  the 
only  perfect  ground-plan  of  a  Samn 
church  extant  in  England.  This 
ground-plan  is  cruciform,  the  nave 
and  chiuicel  being  intersected  by 
two  transepts,  N.  and  S.  The 
chancel  is  apsidal.  The  method  of 
construction  adopted  for  the  walls  is 
noteworthy.  A  base  is  frimished  by 
a  double  course  of  stone,  the  upper 
of  which  recedes  like  a  step.  On 
this  base  reste  a  series  of  pUast^B, 
which,  in  their  turn,  support,  at 
about  half  way  fix>m  the  groxmd,  a 
string-course  of  stone,  carried  round 
the  whole  building.  The  materials 
employed  are  stones  and  rubble, 
now  covered  over  with  an  unsightly 
coat  of  plaster.  The  external  but- 
tresses, doorways,  and  windows  are 
all  of  &r  later  date  than  the  Saxon 
walls. 

The  church  was  probably  erected 
a  few  years  before  the  Conquest  by 
some  &aon  thegn  who  had  placed  his 
home  here  in  the  heart  of  the  forest 
for  the  sake  of  an  unrestricted  e^JQy-» 
ment  of  the  chase.  Of  the  forests^ 
however,  the  remains  now-ardays  are 
scanty  enough,  and  there  are  neither 
wild  deer  nor  wild  hunters  within 
ite  predncto.  But  there  is  much 
pleasurable  scenery;  there  are  many 
shady  dells,  brimfal  of  ferns,  and 
grasses,  and  wild  flowers;  many  cool 
coppices  of  delicate  birch,  and  many 
open  breezy  tracts,  enriched  wil^ 
purple  heatibi.  So  Ihat  the  rambler 
who  travels '  fix>m  Dan  to  Beersheba' 
will  find  Worth  a  charming  resting- 
place  on  the  way. 

But  I  must  even  curb  in  my 
Pegasus,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Addison,  longs '  to  launch  into  a 
bolder  strain,'  and  is  as  fond  of  di- 
gressing as  were  the  ambling  pads 
ridden  by  garrulous  Montaigne,  or 
quaint  'Anatomy -of- Melancholy' 
Burton.  I  therefore  resume  my 
journey  to  Brighton,  traversing  the 
wooded  patehes  of  the  once-glo* 
nous  Tilgate  Forest,  where  Dr. 
Mantell  made  his  discoveries  of  the 
teeth  and  bones  of  the  igaanodon, 
and  of  fragmente  of  the  hy Issosauros. 
Then  I  pass  through  the  Baloombe 
tunnel,  {  m.,and  arrive  at  Baloombe, 
35}  m.  from  Victoria— a  quiet  little 
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Tillage  in  a  hollow  of  the  clay  hills, 
with  an  Early  English  church,  a  de- 
cent inn,  and  some  tolerable  houses. 
About  2  m.  from  Boloombe  I  cross 
the  valley  of  the  Ouse,  upon  a  Tiar 
duct  of  37  arches,  each  30  feet  in 
span,  and  about  60  feet  in  height; 
the  whole  1,437  feet  long,  and  erected 
at  a  cost  of  58,000^.  I  find  the 
country  on  either  hand  wear  a  more 
picturesque  aspect  as  I  travel  on- 
ward. No  dull  level  offends  the 
eye,  but  I  am  greeted  by  glimpses 
of  running  streams,  and  fi?^  leafy 
uplands,  and  patches  of  garden 
ground,  and  broad  rich  m^dows, 
and  fields  of  young  com,  and  quaint 
old  Sussex  houses,  with  colonies  of 
looks  in  the  neighbouring  trees.  A 
breadth  of  furzy  common,  whidi  the 
wind  sweeps  over  with  astonishing 
freedom,  informs  me  tiiat  I  have 
arrived  at  Hayward's  Heath,  39^  m., 
the  nearest  station  to  the  good 
market-town  of  Guckfield,  and  the 
original '  Bookwood  HaU '  of  William 
Hfurrison  Ainsworth  —  Guckfield 
Place.  '  The  general  features,'  says 
tiie  novelist, '  of  the  venerable  struc- 
ture, several  of  its  chambers,  the  old 
garden,  and,  in  particular,  the  noble 
park,  with  its  spreading  prospects, 
its  picturesque  views-  of  the  hall 
''like  bits  of  Mrs.  Badcliffe"  (as  the 
poet  Shelley  once  observed  of  the 
same  scene),  its  deep  g:lade8,  through 
which  the  deer  come  lightly  tripping 
down,  its  uplands,  slopes,  brooks, 
brakes,  coverts,  and  groves  are  care- 
fully delineated.'  Not.  forgetting 
ilie  fetal  tree — ^a  lime  of  gigantic 
size— the  Boom  Tree  of  the  Book- 
wood  race : — 

And  whether  gale  or  calm  prevafl,  or  threat- 
ening eland  hath  fled, 

Bj  hand  of  Fate,  pndcBtinate,  a  limb  that 
tree  will  shed; 

A,  Tetdant  bough,  nntouched,  I  trow,  ^7  axe 
or  tempeaf a  braath. 

To  Bookwood'a  head,  an  omen  dread,  of  Cut 
ai^roachlng  death.' 

At  tile  Burgess  Hill  Station,  43  m., 
a  branch  line  diverges  to  Lewes  and 
Newhaven,  and  Bai^some,  Isfield,  and 
Uckfield.  New  houses  are  springing 
up  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  observe, 
witii  portentous  rapidity,  and  I  can 
•Baroelv  imagine  a  much  more  de- 
lightful locala  The  scenery  around 
is  of  great  intezest,  and  the  seclu- 


sion, at  present,  complete;  but 
London  Society,  I  suppose,  will 
soon  penetrate  as  for  as  Burgess 
Hill.  Hassock's  Gate,  45  m.,  derives 
its  name  finom  the  provincialism, 
haaaoek,  a  small  wood  or  dense  cop- 
pice. Here  we  obtain  a  grand  view 
of  the  lofty  swell  of  the  South  Downs, 
which,  at  Ditchling  Beacon,  858  feet 
alx>ve  the  sea  level,  attain  their 
greatest  elevation.  It  is  worth  the 
tourist's  while  to  stop  at  Hassock's 
Gate,  to  make  his  way  to  Ditchling, 
and  thence  to  ascend  the  Down. 
What  a  glorious  landscape  sleeps 
beneath  hun,  dothed  in  a  thousand 
shifting  lights  and  shades!  The 
leafy  plains  of  the  Weald,  the  valea 
and  groves  of  pastoral  Sussex,  and 
the  broad  shimmering  fire  of  the 
sunlit  sei^— how  different  in  form, 
and  colour,  ay,  and  in  meaning  l 
How  noble  a  picture  do  they  in  theor 
entirety  spread  out  before  us !  The 
height  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a 
Boman  camp,  recalling  to  our  me- 
mory the  Stirling  days  when  yonder 
fisrtile  Weald  was  an  impervious 
forest;  when  tidal  waters  rolled  en- 
croachingly  up  the  broad  valley  of 
tiie  Ouse;  when  a  Lucullus  may 
have  stood,  as  I  now  stand,  on  the 
grassy  down,  and  a  feir  Aglaia  have 
wandered  in  love-musing  on  the 
distant  shore.  The  Boman  rood  that 
climbs  the  ascent  —  trodden  some 
fifteen  centuries  ago  by  the  stalwart 
legionaries  of  the  Imp^ial  Giiy — ^may 
still,  in  many  places,  be  distinctiy 
foUowed.  Here,  perhaps,  on  this 
wind-swept  peak,  they  kept  watch 
and  ward  oyes  the  subject  land ;  and» 
as  their  gaze  rested  on  the  distant 
Channel,  dreamed  of  the  blue  skiesy 
the  bright  waters,  and  glossy  myrtlo 
bowers  of  their  beautifiU  Italy. 

Grossing  the  meadows  of  Keymer 
— ^its  Norman  church  may  be  noted 
among  the  trees  on  the  left — we 
pieroe  the  great  barrier  of  the  South 
Downs  at  Clayton.  The  Clayton 
tunnel  is  i  m.  and  2  far.  long,  and 
cost  in  its  construction  90,000?. 
It  was  here,  on  Sunday  morning, 
August  25, 1861,  that  a  terrible  losB 
of  hfe  was  caused  by  the  collision  of 
an  excursion  with  an  ordinaiy  train* 
Twenty-two  passengers  were  killed, 
and  many  others  moze  or  less  seri- 
ously ii^juied. 
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.  From  hence  into  Brightoii  there 
is  little,  OQ  either  side  of  tiie  rail,  to 
interest  us.  We  are  not  yet  cleac  of 
the  Downs,  and  consequently  aro 
hnrried  throagh  seyezal  deep  cut- 
tings in  the  chalk,  but  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  pretty  Tillage  of 
Patcham  just  before  entering  the 
Patcham  tonnel,  i  m.  in  length.  A 
yiew  of  part  of  Staomer  Park  (Earl 
of  Chichester)  is  next  obtained,  and 
then  the  Preston  Tiadnct  carries  us 
into  Brighton.  To  the  left,  on  the 
summit  of  a  rounded  down,  the  ten- 

Sicturesque  erection  of  the  '  Grand 
tand '  indicates  the  positkm  of  the 
Brighton  race-couise. 

And  now,  fellow-traveller,  we  axe 
in  Brighton — ^gay,  fashionable,  busy, 
flaxmlmg  Brighton.  On  our  way 
from  the  terminus  to  the  sea-shore, 
let  us  discourse,  in  briefest  fashion, 
of  the  early  insigmficance  and  modem 
pvosperity  of  the  largest  'waterings 
place '  in  the  world, 

Brighthelmstone,  as  it  was  origin- 
ally called,  claims  to  have  been  so 
christened  by  an  episcopal  godfe^tber, 
one  Brighthelm,  Bishop  of  Selsea; 
but  the  said  biidiop  is  altogether  a 
hazy,  mythic  sort  of  personage,  of 
whom  we  must  be  content  to  confess 
our  ignorance.  The  Saxon  settle- 
ment paid  a  rent,  or  gablum,  to  the 
great  Earl  Godwin,  and  after  the 
Conquest,  was  bestowed  upon  the 
Earls  de  Warrenne,  whose  castle  and 
chief  seat  were  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  JJewes.  The'fischai 
tillage '  gradually  grew  into  import- 
ance, and  its  'jugs,'  or  fishermen, 
increased  in  consideration,  taking  up 
their  abodes  up<m  the  shore,  while  a 
'  colony  of  landsmen '  perched  upon 
the  heights  above,  and  enliTened  the 
twofold  town  by  a  succession  of 
■mail  hostilities.  More  serious,  how- 
ever, were  the  hostilities  carried  on  by 
the  French  sea-rovers  when  Bright- 
helmstone  became  a  place  worth 
plundering.  It  was  attacked  and 
burnt  in  the  reign  of  Richard  XL 
In  1 51 3,  the  femous  Prior  Jehan 
made  a  descent  upon  it;  but  the 
Sussex  men,  worthy  predecessors  of 
the  Volunteers  of  1862,  mustered 
*  in  hot  haste,'  and  repulsed  him  and 
his  men  with  severe  loss.  A  more 
Berious  deznonstratian,  was  made  in 


the  French  war  of  1545,  when  with 
fire  and  sword  the  fSrench  harassed 
the  entire  southern  coast,  under 
their  gallant  high-admiial,  Qaude 
D'Annebault,  whose  doings  have 
been  most  picturesquely  described 
by  Mr.  Fronde.  Turning  to  an  older 
chronicler,  the  worthy  Holinshed, 
we  find  Ihat  the  said  D'Annebault 
'  hoisted  up  sails,  and  with  his  whole 
navie  came  foerth  into  the  seas,  and 
Arrived  on  the  coast  of  Sussex  before 
Bright-hamstead  (Brighton),  and  set 
certain  of  his  soldiers  on  land  to 
bums  and  spoile  the  countrie ;  but 
the  beacons  were  fired,  and  the 
inhabiiantB  thereabouts  cams  down 
so  thick,  that  the  Frenchmen  were 
driven  to  flie,  with  losse  of  diverse  of 
their  numbers,  so  that  they  did  little 
hurt  there.' 

Two  centuries  later,  and  we  meet 
with  another  interesting  incident  in 
the  annals  of  Brighton.  When 
Charles  11.  was  effecting  his  ro- 
mantic escape  fcom  the  fetal  field  of 
Worcester,  ne  arrived  at  Brighton, 
in  disguise,  on  the  13th  of  October. 
He  passed  the  night  at  the  King's 
Head  Inn,  in  West  Street,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  the  following  morning  to 
Shoreham,  where  he  embarked  for 
the  French  coast  in  a  small  skiff 
belonging  to  Captain  Nicholas  Tat- 
tersall  After  the  Bestoration  the 
boat  was  entered  in  the  royal  navy 
as  the  '  Boyal  Escape,'  and  Captain 
Tattersall  rewarded  for  himseli  and 
his  heirs  with  an  annuity  of  ioo2. 

During  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  town  suffered  severely  &om  the 
inroads  of  the  sea,  and  in  Defoe's 
time  it  could  only  boast  of  six  decent 
streets.  Its  present  prosperi^  is 
due  to  a  t^ysieian,  Dr.  Bussell,  who 
removed  hitiier  from  Mailing  in  1 7  50, 
and  resided  in  a  house  on  the  Steyne 
(i,e,,  atone,  a '  rock,'  where  the  fi^er- 
men  were  wont  to  hang  out  their 
nets  to  dry),  whose  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Albion  Hotel.  Dr. 
Bussell  was  one  of  the  most  pjer- 
severing  prophets  of  the  new  religion 
of  searbathiDg,  which  was  then  pro- 
claimed to  be  as  universally  effi- 
cacious as  HoUoway's  pills  are  now. 
The'Culloden'  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  one  of  his  earliest  disciples,  and 
he  was  soon  followed  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  aristocracy.     Dc 
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Johnson  oame  here  in  1770^  escorted 
by  the  two  Thndes  and  Fanny 
Bnmey.  He  declared  the  coontry 
to  be  80  desolate  that,  'if  one  had  a 
mind  to  hang  one's  self  for  despera- 
tion at  being  obliged  to  liye  tneie, 
it  would  be  difficnlt  to  find  a  tree  on 
which  to  fasten  a  ro{>e.'  TheThiales 
and  their  friends  resided  at  75  West 
Street 

A  memorable  epoch  in  the  fartnnes 
of  Brighton  was  the  first  visit  of 
George  IV.  (then  Prince  of  Wales) 
in  1782,  and  his  erection  of  a  honse 
here  in  1784.  [Since  that  roystering 
time  the  town  has  swollen  into  ex- 
nberant  dimensions,  and  it  appears 
that  a  large  increase  is  still  taking 
place.  I  find  that  it  numbered 
69,673  inhabitants  in  1851,  oconpy- 
ing  10,84s  houses;  while,  in  1861, 
it  included  87,311  inhabitants — ^an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  171638 ;  and 
13,946  houses— an  increase  of  3,103.] 
The  house  I  haye  spoken  of  was 
pulled  to  pieces  in  1817,  and  after  a 
vast  amount  of  remodelling,  and 
gildmg,  and  decorating,  burst  out 
into  that  sui^rising  architectural 
enormity— the  PayiUon.  The  strange 
dim-looking  little  theatze  was  opened 
in  1807.  Bedford  Square  was  com- 
menced in  1 8 10.  The  marine  wall 
was  raised  in  1827-8,  at  a  cost  of 
xoo,ooo2.  Kemp's  Town,  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kemp,  was 
erected  between  1821  and  1830.  The 
last  link  in  the  golden  chain  of 
Brighton's  prosperous  fortunes  was 
the  oi)ening  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  Bailway  in  1841.  Its  con- 
struction occupied  two  years  and 
a  half,  and  cost  2,569,3 59^.  This 
raQway  has  always  been  one  of  the 
best  managed  in  England,  fmd  haying 
brought  Brighton  within  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  the  metropolis,  deserves 
the  credit  of  contributing  largely  to 
the  prosperiiy  of  London-super- 
Mare. 

'  What  is  there  to  see'  at  Brighton? 
Of  course  the  lofty  cliffis,  and  the 
tumbling  breakers  of  the  Channel, 
and  the  glorious  Downs,  and  the 
blue  sky;  but  ladies  of  an  unpoetio 
turn  of  mind  will  ask  for  'sights' 
more  mundane  and  material.  Let 
me  tell  you,  tlien,  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  charm  in  Brighton.  'Botten 
Bow,'  «n  an  afternoon  in  the  height 


of  the  season,  or  even  Bond  Street, 
B^gent  Street,  or '  the  Drive '  by  the 
Seqientine  presents  a  highly  attrac- 
tive spectacle;  but  to  understand 
Brighton  you  must  suppose  that 
Botten  Bow,  Bond  Street,  Begent 
Street^  &c.,  are  bodily  transferred  to 
the  seaside;  that  ^ey  have  heBo. 
prolonged  eastward  to  the  ascent  of 
the  magnificent  Downs ;  that  before 
them  expands  a  glorious  bread^  of 
many-coloured  waters;  that  in  the 
distance  the  glittering  clifb  raise 
their  pearl-like  walls  of  chalk  to  a 
formidable  elevation;  and  that  the 
blithe  equestrian,  the  trim  chaussured 
X)edestnan,  the  invalid  in  his  chair, 
the  fiedr  ringleted  girl  on  her  pony, 
niaterfiunilias  in  her  well-appomted 
barouche,  and  venturous  pater- 
familias  on  his  '  bit  of  blood,'  are 
quaintly  contrasted  by  the  bathing- 
woman  in  her  rude  attire,  the  fisher- 
man whistling  for  a  &ir  wind,  and 
the  boatman  intent  upon  the  pros- 
pects of  the  weather.  And  here  I 
digress  to  take  notice  of  an  extea- 
ordinary  delusion  current  among  the 
Brighton  boatmen;  tJiey  always  be- 
lieve it  to  he  'a  fine  cftemoon  for  a 
mil,  wrJ  I  was  at  Brighton  a  £3W 
weeks  ago.  A  wild  hurricane  was 
sweeping  up  the  Channel,  and  yet, 
as  with  coat  closely  buttoned  and 
hat  tightiy  compressed  to  my  head, 
I  paced  the  Steyne,  an  amphibious 
animal  oooUy  touched  his  sou'-wester 
with  his  dir^  forefinger  and  growled 
in  my  ear, '  Nice  day  for  a  sail,  sir. 
Just  a  bit  of  a  blow !' 

What  is  there  to  see  at  Brighton? 
Why  the  Chain  Pier,  of  course, 
'  where,  for  the  sum  of  twopence, 
you  can  go  out  to  sea,  and  fitce  the 
vast  deep  without  need  of  a  stewurd 
with  a  basin.'  Ahl  a  walk  by  moon- 
light on  the  Chain  Pier,  with  Kate's 
long  tresses  gently  floating  —  but 
from  fancies  I  come  to  &cts.  This 
'wonderful  effort  of  engineering 
skill,'  &c.,  &c.,  was  constracted  by 
Captain  Sir  S.  Brown,  B.N.,  in 
182  2-3,  at  a  cost  of  30,000/.  Length, 
1,136  feet;  breadth,  15  feet  Its 
four  cast-iron  towers  are  each  2  5  foet 
high,  and  usually  employed  as  depdts 
for  tiie  sale  of  Brighton  diamonds, 
shells,  knick-knackery,  and  fiEuitastio 
nothings. 

The  Pavilion,  once  the  scene  of 
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the  orgies  of  the  Fiist  Gentleman 
and  hiB  cohort  of  dehanchto,  now 
belongs  to  the  corporation  of 
Brighton,  and  mnch  adnurable  mnsic, 
and  many  pleasant  entertainnientB^ 
may  be  pabx)nized  within  its  walls. 
George  lY.,  having  fieJlen  'Ohinft- 
mad'  oyer  the  accounts  of  Lord 
Amhersf  s  Chinese  embassy,  cansed 
George  Nash,  the  architect,  to  con- 
struct this  cnrions  monsiiosityi  this 
enlarged '  China-shop.'  Cobbett  says : 
'  A  good  idea  of  the  building  may  be 
formed  by  placing  the  pointed  hfdf  of 
a  large  tamip  upon  the  middle  of  a 
board,  with  lonr  smaller  ones  at  the 
comer.'  Sidney  Smith  protested  that 
it  looked  '  as  if  the  dome  of  Si  Panl's 
had  come  to  Brighton  and  pnpped.' 
Some  of  the  internal  decorations, 
faowever,  are  worth  examination. 

What  is  there  to  see  at  Brighton  ? 
Why,  Sir  Charles  Barry's  pile,  the 
Sussex  County  Hospital ;  the  Town 
Hall  and  the  Market;  the  Drinking 
Fountain ;  the  new  Well  at  Warren's 
Farm,  which  is  so  deep  that  Truth 
might  easily  lie  concealed  in  its 
depths ;  Brill's  Baths ;  the  bathing- 
machines,  with  their  hideous  hoods ; 
the  flotilla  of  fishing-boats ;  the  after- 
noon and  eyening  flirtations  on  the 
beach ;  the  myriadB  of  pretty  girls ; 
the  wonderful  gimcracks  in  the  curi- 
osity shops;  the  edibles,  rare  and 
good,  at  time-honoured  Mutton's ;  the 
Bath  chairs,  and  the  goat  carriages, 
and  the  donkeys,  and  the  perambu- 
lators. Go  and  see  the  house  in 
Steyne  Gardens,  where  Mrs.  Honey- 
man,  the  mother  of  that  popular 
preacher,  the  Bey.  Charles  Honoy- 
manresided.  Go  and  see  Dorset  Gar- 
dens, where,  according  to  Theodore 
Hook,  Mr.  Gilbert  Gumey's  loye- 
vows  were  coldly  rejected  by  Miss 
EmmaHaines.  GoandseeDr.Blim- 


ber's  &8hionable  academy,  where 
Paul  Dombey  dreamed  through  so 
many  lonely  hours  in  mute  wonder, 
and  Sunt  endeayour  to  catch  the 
secrets  of  the  mighty  ocean.  '  What 
were  the  wild  wayes  saying?'  Go 
and  see  the  Queen'is  Park,  where 
there  axe  many  yarieties  of  trees  (to 
contradict  Hood's  saying),  but  not 
one  beach.  Go  and  see  the  Victoria 
Fountain;  and,  finally,  go  and  see 
Si  Nicholas'  Church,  a  landmark 
perched  on  a  cliff  150  feet  in  heighi 
There,  the  Norman  font,  and  the 
canred  oak  screen,  and  the  Memorial 
Cross  in  honour  of  the  Iron  Duke, 
and  the  grayes  of  loyal  Captain 
Tattersall,  educational  Sir  Bichard 
Phillips,  and  the  woman  soldier, 
Phosbe  Heesd,  who  fought  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  and  died  at  the  age  of  108  in 
182 1,  will  succesaiyely  attract  your 
attention.  Then,  out  of  Brighton, 
there  are  rides  on  the  crisp,  firesh 
sward  of  the  Downs,  and  a  ramble  to 
Bottingdean,  where,  at  Dr.  Hooker's 
school.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  was  edu- 
cated ;  to  Lewes,  that  grand  old  city 
and  treasury  of  antiquities ;  to  the 
Brito-Boman  camp,  popularly  known 
as  the  'Deyil's  Dyke;'  to  Old  Shore- 
ham  Church,  and  Worthing,  and 
Newhayen,  and  Clayton,  and  Eeymer. 
But  the  urbane  editor  of  'London 
Society'  politely  hints  that  I  haye 
already  come  to  the  end  of  my  tether. 
Yes;  I  am  compdled  to  suppress  a 
mag^iificent  peroration  which  would 
haye  made  amends  for  the  gossiping 
tone  of  this  desultory  sketch  by  its 
sonorous  and  well-balanoed  periods. 
But  I  hare  said  my  say,  and  can 
only  hope,  en  attendant,  that  the 
reader,  m  his  run  by  rail,  has  not 
wearied  of  his  doerone  nor  mwn  far 
tigued  with  the  journey  'to  Brighton 
and  back.' 
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HOW  I  GAINED  A  WIFE  AND  PELL  INTO  A  FOBTUNE. 


CKAPTEB  L 


I  HAT)  not  been  in  holy  azdera  a 
week  befine  I  reoeiyed  an  m- 
citation  from  Mr.  Joyce  Joyoa  The 
rector  and  I  were  coming  aai  of 
church  one  Wednesday  mommg, 
when  we  saw  a  Tery  diaper  maor 
Berrant  riding  up  towardB  tul  BJe 
stopped  his  horse,  touched  his  liat, 
and  gave  the  rector  two  kitens; 
who,  after  a  glance  at  the  enyeLope, 
|Mb5sed  over  one  of  them  to  me.  In 
it  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce  apologized  for 
not  having  learnt  the  name  of  '  the 
Curate  of  Teuton/  and  hegged '  the 
pleasure  of  his  company  to  dimiear' 
an  a  stated  day. 

'Who  is  this  Mr.  John  Cuthbert 
Joyce  Joyce?'  said  I,  when  we  weie 
within  the  rectory  gaffden. 

*  Not  to  know  Joyce  argaeB  yonr- 
self  unknown/  answered  he,  Hmiting. 
'He  is  the  man  about  here.' 

'The  man — ^what  do  you  mean? 
Is  he  what  the  lecturers  wcmld  caU 
the  ''ideal"  of  humanity  ibr  this 
neighbourhood  V 

'  Quite  the  oppositB.  He  is  the 
Teiy  reyerse  of  the  "ideal"  man 
heieaboats.  He  belongs  to  ayery 
old  &mily,  and  is  not  making  any 
great  increase  of  fortune,  I  fear; 
whereas  the  ''ideal"  man  of  Great 
Aylstone  is  one  who  comes  into  the 
town  from  no  one  knows  where, 
with  no  shoes  on  his  feet,  only  one 
halfpennyin  his  pocket,  and  by  dint 
of  tact,  craft,  hard  work,  and  specu- 
lation ends  by  owning  thousands.' 

'  He  is  a  banker  at  Great  Ayktcoae,' 
said  the  rector's  mother,  who  came 
up  to  us  with  a  bunch  of  snowdrops 
in  her  hand.  'Look,  John,'  said 
she,  'I  want  you  to  take  these  to 
Mr.  Hare,  when  you  go  into  the 
town  this  morning.  I  promised  to 
send  him  some  flowers  now  and 
then  for  the  old  women  in  the  ahn^ 
houses.' 

Mr.  Hare  was  the  chaplain  of  the 
Aylstone  Union,  and  the  oyersight 
of  the  almshouses  was  yoluntanly 
taken  on  himnelf  by  the  good  old 
man.  In  his  younger  days  he  had 
been  curate  to  my  rector's  &ther,  a 


xemembrsnoe  which  made  the  old 
lady  often  yisit  him  and  his  wifa 
She  was  yeiy  anxious  that  I  should 
see  and  respect  these  &yourites  of 
hers;  and  asked  me  to  spare  the 
time  to  go  down  to  Great  Aylestone 
witiiher  son.  'You  haye  not  yet 
seen  our  ^oum,' she  said.  'You  will 
find  that  the  poor  people  in  the 
Tillage  look  uixm  it  as  the  most 
populous  and  magnificent  place  oyer 
yet  built  They  rather  doubtingly 
grant  that  London  may  be  a  little 
bigger.' 

The  yillage  in  which  I  was  then 
placed  was  about  two  miles  from 
the  town.    The  walk  was  all  down 
MIL    It  was  a  winter  morning  of 
the  pleasantest  sort,  hardly  decided 
whether  to  be  winter  or   spiing; 
there  was  a  hard  &ost  underfoot, 
and  in  all  defended  places ;  an  un- 
clouded sky ;  and  a  mild  sun  oyer- 
head  was  y^  slowly  thawing  the 
open  and  sunny  parts  of  the  road. 
Q^e  rector  called  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  cottage  on  the  roadside,  leaying 
me  outtddie  with  his  mother's  snow- 
drops in  my  hand.     Hardly  con- 
scious of  what  I  was  doing,  I  looked 
at  them  and  then  at  the  road,  and 
using  it  as   a  natural   cartoon,  I 
slowly  traced  out  a  gigantic  copy  of 
the  snowdrops  with  &e  ferrule  of  my 
stick.    Suddenly  I  heard  a  swift, 
€lear,  eyen  foot&U ;  and  looking  up, 
I  saw  a  young  lady  abruptly  pass 
oyer  (like  the  Priest  and  Leyite  in 
the  parable)  to  the  other  side  of 
the  road.    She  glanced,  when  just 
on  a  leyel  with  the  cottage  door, 
first  at  my  drawing,  and  then  at  me, 
yeiy  swiftly ;  and  noticing,  perhaps, 
my  deep  abstraction,  smiled  quietly 
to  herself.    I  had  been  just  in  time  to 
see  the  fiading  off  of  her  smile,  when 
the  noise  and  shadow  of  her^passing 
had  arrested  me.    She  caught  my 
look;  and  I  fianded  that  she  reddened, 
conscious  for  the  first  time  that  she 
was  smiling.    She  suddenly  quick- 
ened her  pace,  and  I  lost  sight  of 
her  at  a  turning  in  the  road.    'St 
Catharine,'  I  said  to  mysel£    Why 
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I  chose  out  that  particalar  saiiii, 
which  of  the  St  OatharhifiB  I  meant^ 
I  am  sure  I  faoow  not  I  bnippose 
she  bionght  before  my  mind  the 
leminisoence  of  same  pictuie  I  had 
seen  at  Mmiidi  or  Ihuseldoifl  I 
WM  jnst  trying  to  xememher^  when 
tilie  more  home  qnestion  came  np, 
'Why  should  St  Oathanne  make 
my  heart  beat?  Surely  I  am  not 
excited.  Did  the  fiair  yirgin  and 
mar^  who  couTerted  the  stub- 
bomest  philosophers  of  AiezBQdria 
to  the  fisdth,  make  the  deaocms  of 
the  see  of  St  Mark  torn  as  con- 
fused as  I  am?' 

'Gk>  up  to  my  mother/  I  heard 
the  rector  say  behind  mei  'Take 
the  child  up  to  my  mother.  She  is 
at  home  this  morning.  She  knows 
more  about  physic  than  that  vege- 
tarian doctor.  If  you  doctor  the 
child  out  of  that  absurd  book  of 
yours,  you'll  kill  it    Qood  day.' 

<  Qood  day,  sor,  and  thank  you/ 
said  a  man's  Toioe.  I  was  roused 
from  my  strange  xeTerie ;  and  tam- 
ing myself,  saw  a  man  in  the  door- 
way with  a  sLckly-looking  boy  in 
hisarm& 

'  He  is  murdezing  the  httle  lad/ 
BBid  the  rector,  as  we  walked  on — 
murdering  him  with  the  prescrip- 
tioDS  of  a  mad  book  called  "  The 
Healing  Treasures  of  Nature;  or. 
Long  Life  out  of  the  Green  Things 
of  the  Earth."  The  man  works  at  a 
silk-mill  in  the  town,  and  is  a  great 
reader.  As  Joyce  Joyce  says  of  the 
people  here,  "They  think  nothing 
true,  but  that  which  is  new."  This 
Yates  has  tried  every  phase  of  pro- 
letaire  politics,  sociology,  and  re- 
ligion. I  came  just  in  time  to  save 
hun  &om  throwing  himseU^into 
Mormonism.  I  believe  he  has  now 
a  hard  and  honest  fight  to  persuade 
himself  that "  Spiritualism  is  fiedse. 
He  has  been  drinking  in  for  years 
the  wretched  persuasion  that  every 
change  is  progress.' 

'  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce  is  a  Conserva- 
tive, then  V' 

'  That  is  a  very  mild  word  for  his 
politics.  He  is  the  highest  of  high^ 
nying  Tories.  At  the  elections  he 
uses  all  his  influence  to  oppose  the 
return  of  v  the  Liberal  candidate, 
who,  with  impossible  promises,  gains 
the  votes  of  the  commercial  ms^- 


nates,  and,  in  nxite  of  Mr.  Joyce 
Joyce,  is  invariably  returned.  He 
says  that  Qxeat  Aylstone  is  given 
up  to  AmftrirtiMiigm  jn  politics,  and 
to  Methodism,  Anabaptism,  and 
MbrmoDiam  in  religion;  that  it 
takes  spirit-rapping,  electro-biology, 
and  table-tuxning  for  sdenoe;  and 
believes  that  Lord  Macanlay  is  a 
historian.  In  return.  Great  Ayl- 
stone looks  upon  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce, 
the  Tory  banker  as  the  "  ideal "  of 
political  and  religious  obBtructive-> 
nees.  The  young  men  who  en- 
lighten one  another  on  Capital 
Punishments,  Total  Abstinence,  Ihe 
Execution  of  Charles  the  First,  the 
Extensian  of  the  Franchise,  and  the 
comparative  geniua  of  Mr.  Dickens 
and  Mr.  Thackeray,  at  the  Great 
Aylstone  Literary  and  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society;  the  quadc 
lecturers  who  dilute  Mr.  Carlyle's 
Cromwell  at  the  Great  Aylstone 
Mechanics'  Hall ;  the  committees  of 
the  Great  Aylstone  BiJlot  Assoda- 
tion,  the  Band  of  Hope,  the  Progress 
Club,  the  Secular  Sode^,  the  Church 
of  the  Future,  the  Spiritual  Circle, 
and  the  Beform  of  Everything 
Association,  all  alike  shrug  their 
shoulders  with  mingled  pity  and 
contempt  when  they  utter  the  name 
of  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce.' 

'  Poor  man !  How  miserable  he 
must  be  alone  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  unkind  detraction  and  un- 
kinder  pity.' 

'  Not  at  all.  He  counts  blame 
from  such  sources  to  be  the  very 
highest  praise.  Besides,  if  he  has 
his  detractors  and  pitiers,  he  has 
also  his  glorifiers.  He  is  the  lay- 
idol  of  all  the  country  clergy  for 
miles  round.  He  excites  them  wi^ 
the  vision  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Arcady 
when  every  Englishman  will  pay 
church  rates  with  a  smile  on  his 
fiioa  Poor  or  rich,  curates  or  in- 
cumbents, the  clergy  are  always 
welcome  to  his  table.  Whenever 
the  bishop  comes  to  a  consecration 
or  confirmation  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, he  stays  with  Mr.  Joyce 
Joyce.  His  purse  is  open,  too,  to  all 
the  church  needs  of  all  parsons  who 
are  not  what  he  calls  "  extreme  men," 
very  Catholic. or  veiy  Calvinistic. 
I  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  school, 
parsonage,  church  building,  church 
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reetdiatioii,  or  other  church  scheme 
in  any  Tillage  for  miles  ronnd  which 
has  not  had  some  help  from  him.' 

'  I  hare  an  unpleasant  gness  that 
he  regards  the  Ghnich,  then,  mainly 
from  a  high  Tory  point  of  Tiew ;  he 
thinks  that  we  are  a  sort  of  oonsti- 
taiional  "black  dragoons."  If 
Allan,  instead  of  Catholic  mission- 
aries, had  founded  the  Ghmch  of 
England,  and  Aiianism  had  been 
^ymnected  for  centimes  with  the 
anoeslzal  fiEunilies  of  the  country ' 

'  He  would  then  have  looked  upon 
Catholicity  with  as  much  horror  as 
he  now  looks  upon  Bomanism  and 
Methodism.  H.e  looks  upon  the 
bishop  rather  as  an  ordained  noble- 
man than  as  a  successor  of  the 
apostles.' 

'He  counts  dissent  a  political 
enormity?' 

'Almost  entirely.  Some  of  the 
clergy  haye  expressed  very  plain 
doubts  about "  the  state  of  his  heart" 
They  have  been  so  Tezed  at  him 
when  he  has  found  fault  with  them 
for  mixing  themselyes  up  with  the 
Methodists  and  Anabaptists  at 
reyival  piayer-meetings,  Evangelical 
Alliance  breakfisists,  and  diyers  other 
causes  which  he  insults  by  the 
name  of  "  motley  platforms, "  Yankee 
religion,"  and  "Chartist  Christi- 
anity." He  once  fell  foul  of  the 
bishop's  son-in-law  for  taking  the 
chair  at  a  Bible  Society  meetingi 
and  a  six  months'  soreness  between 
himself  and  the  bishop  waa  the 
result' 

We  were  now  in  the  town.  I, 
who  am  a  Londoner  bom,  and  a 
London  lover,  had  been  seeing  for 
days,  and  feeling  that  I  had  to  see 
for  many  monws,  little  but  fields 
and  hedges,  with  houses  half  a  mile 
apart,  and  often  still  more  distant 
It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  again 
the  roofs  of  a  town,  houses  standing 
thick  together,  and  the  glitter  of 
shop  windows,  and  to  hear  the  talk 
and  hum  of  many  men,  and  the 
noise  of  wheels  and  the  tread  of  the 
people. 

Mayner  had  stopped  me  to  look 
in  a  print  shop,  when  all  at  once  I 
felt  a  sharp  blow  upon  the  top  of 
my  hat  Turning  suddenly,  I  saw 
a  gentleman  on  horseback,  holding 
his  ziding-whip  at  the  wrong  end. 


Bowing  politely  towards  mo,  he 
said, '  I  am  sure  I  bog  your  pardon. 
I  took  &lse  aim.  I  intended  to  hit 
Mr.  Mayner.' 

'  Ah,  Mr.  B<^borough,'  said 
Mayner, '  are  you  making  holiday? 
I  thought  you  were  busy  in  Parlia- 
ment, liberating  the  church  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.' 

'  So  I  shall  be  to-night,  I  hope,' 
answered  he.  'I  came  down  by 
train  last  night  to  see  Joyce  Joyce 
on  special  business.  I  have  been 
two  hours  with  that  ass  this  morn- 
ing. It  is  no  good.  He  is  no  one's 
enemy  but  his  own.' 

'Why,  what  is  the  matter T  asked 
Hie  rector. 

'Well,  this.  There  is  really 
something  at  the  bottom  of  the 
report  that  was  flying  about  the 
town  and  country  two  months  ago. 
Some  influential  fellows  are  now 
planning  the  setting-up  of  a  new 
bank.  I  learned  some  particulars 
about  it  yesterday ;  they  seemed  to 
me  of  the  weightiest  moment  to 
Joyce.  But  I  need  not  have 
troubled  myself.  If  the  ass  were 
up  to  the  forehead  in  the  midst  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  he  would  go  to 
the  bottom  contending  as  long  as 
breath  was  in  him  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  the  head  of  the 
good  old  house  of  Joyce  Joyce 
could  be  drowned  like  a  common 
Jack  Tar.' 

The  rector  smiled  dolefully;  'I 
think  you  are  quite  right  there,' 
said  he. 

'Well,  good-bye,  Mayner,'  cried 
the  horseman, '  I  must  be  off.'  And 
he  rode  at  a  furious  pace  down 
Grazier  Gate  toward  the  Station. 

'  That  is  Borborough,  our  mem- 
ber,' said  the  rector  to  me,  as  we 
were  looking  after  him.  '  He  is 
what  they  cdl  hereabouts,  "  an  ad- 
vanced Liberal."  Ton  must  not 
conclude,  however,  that  he  is  the 
intolerant  bigot  and  raging  stump- 
orator  that  our  friends  are  who  gene- 
rally go  by  that  name  in  this  town. 
He  is  a  true  gentleman  and  a  finished 
scholar.  This  visit  proves  his  real 
excellence,  for  Joyce  Joyce  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  prevent  his  elec- 
tion. On  everything  but  politics, 
however,  they  are  very  good  mends.' 

When  we  returned  to  the  par- 
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fionage  we  fotind  old  Mrs.  Mayner 
awaiting  her  son  at  the  gate.  She 
welcomed  him,  and  I  think  me  also, 
with  her  most  sweet  and  happy 
.smile.  Such  a  smile  coming  from 
that  somewhat  ascetic  and  tho- 
joughly  widow-like  face,  contrasted 
with  her  general  expression  and  her 
deep  black  clothing,  as  strangely 
and  jei  as  naturally  as  did  the 
almond-blossoms  in  the  garden  with 
the  black  and  yet  leafless  branches 
from  which  they  were  bursting 
forth. 

'  Miss  £ate  Joyce  has  been  here,' 
said  she.  '  I  am  so  sorry  you ' — 
turning  to  me — '  were  not  here.  I 
wanted  to  introduce  you.  You 
would  be  sure  to  fell  in  love  with 
ier.' 

'  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Mayner,'  I  an- 
swered. 'I  don't  quite  like  being 
introduced  to  wealthy  young  ladies. 
I  am  very  proud,  or  very  shy,  or  a 
little  of  both,  perhaps.  She  would 
not  be  so  silly  or  so  imprudent  as  to 
fall  in  love  with  me;  so  I  cannot 
afford  to  let  my  time,  energy, 
thoughts,  and  love  itself  run  to  waste 
by  fituing  in  love  with  her.' 

'  Ah,  my  friend/  said  the  rector 
(who  was  expecting  to  become  a 
husband  in  a  few  months),  *  it  does 
a  man  good  to  fell  thoroughly  in 
love,  even  if  he  be  disappointed.' 

'  I  quite  beUeve  that, —  for  others,' 
I  said.  '  But  I  hod  rather  not  take 
the  physic  myself.'  I  felt  a  little 
cLishonest,  however,  as  I  said  it :  for 
if  I  was  not  already  in  love  with 
49ome  one,  I  was  very  nearly  in  love 
with  the  apparition  of  some  one; 
from  which  apparition,  too,  I  had 
certainly  no  right  to  expect  anything 
but  disappointment. 

I  wondered  if  the  young  lady  who 
had  passed  me  on  the  road  could  be 
Miss  Kate  Joyce  Joyce.  I  hoped 
not.  Of  course,  it  was  very  foolish 
of  me  to  have  anv  hopes  about  the 
matter:  but  I  felt  such  a  strange 
interest  in  this  lady ;  I  felt,  too,  that 
in  a  small  countiy  place  like  ours, 
where  nearly  every  house  is  open  to 
the  parson,  I  should  be  sure  to  meet 
her  again.  I  felt  that  if  she  were 
Miss  Joyce  Joyce,  the  daughter  of  a 
man  so  proud  and  so  marked,  I 
should  have  to  keep  at  a  very  re- 
spectful distance  from  her. 

VOL.  n. — ^NO.  X. 


CHAPTER  U. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  person  of 
such  great  jmetration  as  the  modem 
reader  perceives  at  once  that  the 
young  lady  who  passed  by  me  as  I 
was  drawing  the  snowdrop  was  Miss 
Joyce  Joyce.  I  have  at  hand  no 
trick  of  a  tale-teller  by  which  I  can 
keep  back  that  fact ;  so  I  must  let 
it  out.  I  first  discovered  the  identity 
at  the  dinner  at  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce's, 
— for  whose  house,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Mayner,  I  duly  set  out  on  ^e 
stated  day. 

The  dinner  was  not,  however,  on 
the  whole,  so  hvely  an  affair  as  I 
had  expected  it  to  be.  If  I  loved 
anything  at  this  time  of  my  Ufe — 
beside  that  sudden  apparition  of  Si 
Catharine — it  was  a  good  hearty 
fight,  especially  a  clerical  word-fight, 
which  is  nearly  as  fierce  and  ex- 
citing &s  any  set-to  recorded  in 
*  Belrs  Life  in  London '  and  the 
'  Sporting  News.'  There  was  not 
much  blood  drawn,  however,  at  Mr. 
Joyce  Joyce's  table  the  first  day  I 
dined  there.  The  archdeacon  had 
been  invited,  —  a  man  unhappily 
who  has  a  jjerfect  fury  for  peace- 
making, and  is  very  talented  in  hin- 
dering a  quarrel  in  the  bud ;  and  he, 
at  every  indication  of  a  skirmish, 
would  persist  in  proving  to  the 
brethren  that  they  really  agreed 
where  they  thought  they  differed. 
The  result  was,  of  course,  that  both 
parties  wished  him  away.  They 
met  to  fight ;  and  they  counted  Mr. 
Joyce  Joyce's  table  a  convenient 
place  for  a  polite  word-battle.  So 
both  '  high '  and  '  low'  men  looked 
upon  the  peaceable  archdeacon  much 
as  the  '  slashers '  and  '  pets '  of 
various  places,  with  their  backers 
and  admirers,  must  look  upon  the 
strong  body  of  policemen  wno  sud- 
denly appear  on  the  field  just  as  the 
spot  has  been  pitched  upon  where 
tne  ropes  are  to  be  set. 

I  was,  however,  the  less  disap- 
pointed at  the  distressing  want  of 
nght  when  I  found  myself  at  the 
dinner-table,  seated  very  near — 
though  not  next  —  to  Miss  Joyce 
Joyce.  There  was  only  one,  a  very 
sober  and  silent  old  clergyman,  be- 
tween myself  and  her. 

We  had  the  most  diverse  speci- 
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mens  of  clerics  at  the  tabic.  If 
Joyce  Joyce  had  intended  his  dinner 
to  1)6  a  mtUBeum  of  clergymen,  and 
had  traversed  the  whole  diocese  in 
search  of  interesting  spocimens,  he 
could  hardly  have  got  together  a 
fitter  selection.  No  one  of  them 
could  possibly  have  been  mistaken 
for  any  other  of  them;  and  I  felt 
not  a  little  thankful  that  the  church 
of  my  country  could  ixan  out  into 
the  same  order,  men  so  very  different, 
men  so  unlike  the  dead  uniform 
caste-priesthood  of  a  mere  ecclesi- 
astical machine.  Each  man  was 
thoroughly  himself;  tliat  is,  he  was 
what  he  would  have  been  had  he 
not  taken  holy  orders.  As  Smith  of 
Foulsham  said,  who  was  sitting  op- 
posite me :  '  How  different  from  a 
dinner  of  monks!  One  can  see  that 
the  clergy  of  the  Englisn  Church 
have  never  been  tmdcr  the  rigid 
yoke  of  a  personality  -  murdering 
discipUne.' 

The  word  '  monks  *  seemed  to 
catch  the  ear  of  a  pale  young  man 
on  the  some  side  as  myself.  He 
was  Lady  Gellerton's  son,  and  the 
Vicar  of  Gellerton.  After  a  sigh  and 
a  short  pause,  ho  said  quite  cheer- 
fully to  his  neighbour,  who  was 
plainly  of  tlie  same  views :  *  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  wear  a  white 
stole  on  Easter  Day.' 

From  all  1  hoar  I  judge  young 
Gellerton  to  be  an  excellent  fellow. 
He  is  never  tired  of  visiting  liis 
poor,  and  has  worked  a  great  moral 
revolution  in  a  parish  neglected  for 
long  years. 

The  same  views  told  very  differ- 
ently on  his  neighbour,  however. 
'  Is  Smith  of  Foulsham  a  Catholic  ?' 
asked  he. 

*  Oh,  no,*  answered  Gellerton. 

There  was  a  man  sitting  next  but 
two  to  ray  self  who  must  have  had 
his  favourite  moerscliaum  in  his 
pocket,  he  smelt  so  very  strong  of 
stale  tobacco.  '  Any  good  work 
going  on  where  you  arc?*  naked 
Gell«rton*s  friend. 

'  Oh,  yes,'  said  the  smoker.  '  I 
have  revived  the  old  cricket  club 
after  three  years'  death.  And  would 
you  beheve  it? — tliough  we  ave  on 
such  a  splendid  part  of  the  river,  we 
have  no  boating  club.  I  am  getting 
one  up,however,  against  the  summer.' 


The  questioner  stared  with  sur- 
prise. He  had  been  mistaken  in  the 
man,  through  his  dross  and  his  fea- 
tures: and  I  soon  found  out,  from 
his  subsequent  talk,  that  he  meant 
by  *  any  good  work' — 'Is  your 
choir  surpljced?'  '  Do  you  change 
your  stoles  and  your  altar-cloths  at 
the  ecclesiastical  seasons  ?'  '  Is  the 
confessional  a  regular  thing  with 
you?'  '  How  many  of  your  parish- 
ioners have  you  horrified?' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  table  sat 
two  scientific  clergymen,  one  a 
botanist,  the  other  a  geologist.  '  This 
is  a  poor  diocese  for  geological 
study,  said  the  latter.  '  Indeed,' 
answered  the  pther,  *  it  is  very 
superior  to  the  part  of  England  I 
wofi  last  in.  I  know  few  places  so 
rich  in  mosses;  just  look  here, — ' 
and  pulling  up  his  coat  tail,  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  confused  bundle 
of  specimens,  end  hastily  thrust  them 
back  again. 

Next  to  these  sat  Dr.  Kadick  of 
the  Grammar,  and  Mr.  Price,  curate 
of  Ackbury.  The  doctor,  a  little 
wiry-haired  man,  whose  face  was 
cut  up  with  mi\ny  farrows,  was 
quoting  to  Mr.  Price  some  of  the 
latest  pieces  of  German  philology, 
occasionally  lading  down  the  grounds 
of  his  own  (hsagreement  from 
Ellicott  and  Alford  on  a  particular 
passage.  Happily  for  Mr.  Price, 
the  doctor  gave  him  no  time  to 
answer  the  questions  he  put  to 
him,  but  answ*ered  them  himself 
almost  in  the  breath  with  which  ho 
asked  them.  Mr.  Price  was  an 
ordained  Scripture  reader,  and  was 
now  in  the  sixth  year  of  a  seven 
years*  diaconate;  probably  the  ut- 
most Greek  he  knew  was  a  chapter 
or  two  of  St.  John's  gospel:  he 
looked  as  wise  as  he  could,  and  de- 
ferentially assental  to  every  remark 
the  doctor  put  forth. 

'  Mayner,'  said  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce, 
very  quietly  to  my  rector,  who  was 
seated  near  him,  '  I  am  going  to 
endow  the  new  church  in  Wilthorpe 
Street' 

*  There  is  an  endowment  already,* 
answered  Mayner. 

'  A  tithe  of  an  endowment,  you 
mean;  just  enough  for  a  man  to 
starve  on.  I  have  resolved  to  make 
it  up  to  three  hundred  a  year.* 
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'  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  gay 
80.'  And  tho  rector  glanced  across 
at  mo.  I  knew  that  he  was  thinking 
of  tlie  tidings  given  us  a  few  days 
before  by  Mr.  Borborough,  the 
member. 

'  Why  are  you  sorry  ?'  asked  Joyce 
Joyce,  sharply.  *  I  always  thought 
you  so  anxious  for  the  well-doing  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  arch- 
deacon approves  of  it.' 

The  dignitary  gave  a  quiet  and 
stately  nod.  Mayner  looked  very 
confused.  He  could  not  speak  out 
so  private  a  thing  as  the  real  reason 
before  that  table  full  of  people. 
He  had  to  hunt  up  tho  best  of  a  set 
of  reasons,  each  of  which  he  felt  to 
be  quite  insuHicient  for  his  own 
conviction. 

'  Well,'  said  he,  '  you  have  your 
two  children  to  think  of.' 

'  John  Cuthbert  is  but  a  giddy 
lad,'  said  Joyce  Joyce.  '  I  should 
never  think  of  asking  his  sanction. 
It  may  be  for  his  interest,  too.  Suj)- 
pose  he  takes  orders,  and  likes  town 
hfe,  I  should  be  glad  for  him  to  be 
here.  As  for  my  sober  child  there 
—What  do  you  say,  Kitty?' 

'  Oh,'  said  Miss  Joyce  Joyce,  turn- 
ing her  clear  open  &ce  to  Mr.  May- 
ner, '  I  beg  papa  to  endow  it  You 
know  what  a  miserably  poor  neigh- 
bourhood it  is.  I  am  sure  if  there 
is  to  be  no  larger  endowment  than 
the  proposed  one,  none  but  a  dei^- 
man  of  some  means  could  hope  to  do 
any  good  there.' 

'  Ah,  Miss  Joyce,'  said  young 
Gellerton,  '  if  there  were  any  fiuth 
now-a-days  the  very  poorest  of  the 
poor  would  be  keeping  their  own 
priests  from  their  own  humble 
offertory.' 

'  If  a  soimd  evangelical  pastor 
were  set  there,  Mr.  Joyce,'  said  the 
Irish  curate  of  St.  Simon's,  *  a 
man  with  a  worm  and  animated 
delivery,  a  good  flow  of  language 
and  on  uncompromising  hostility  to 
Itomanism  and  Antichnst,  he  would 
probably  fill  the  pews  with  a  re- 
spectable and  wealthy  congrega- 
tion— * 

*  WTio  would  undoubtedly  find 
him  the  money  to  support  two  or 
three  readers  or  town  missionaries,' 
suggested  the  incumbent  of  St 
Simon's. 


'  Not  to  mention/  added  the  Irish- 
man, *  the  proceeds  of  the  pews.' 

At  the  bare  mention  of  pews  five 
or  six  clerics  began  to  grow  warm 
and  to  show  uneasy  fii-e  about  the 
eyes.  '  Town  missionaries !'  groaned 
Gellerton's  Mend.  The  archdeacon 
saw  the  rising  of  the  storm ;  ho  put 
on  his  most  pacificatory  look.  Draw- 
ing a  breath,  and  looking  all  round 
the  table  with  a  very  calm  and 
quiet  smile,  ho  uttered  slowly  and 
loudly  in  his  rich  tenor  voice  the 
simplest  monosyllable. 

*  1 — '  said  ho. 

I  could  not  help  smiling  when  I 
noticed  the  effect  The  httle  word 
was  evidently  well  prepared  in  tono 
and  measure;  it  rung  out  like  a 
very  clear  bell,  and  at  the  sound  of 
it  all  whisperings  were  hushed  and 
all  looks  changed,  as  the  whisper- 
ings and  looks  of  a  set  of  schoolboys 
at  the  sudden  and  imexpected  ap- 
pearance of  the  schoolmaster.  The 
bishop  himself  could  not  have 
worked  Buch  a  change,  for  he  lacked 
that  magical  wand  of  a  rich  voice. 
The  worst  of  it  was,  though,  that  so- 
magnificent  a  prelude  prepared  one 
for  a  magnificent  sequel.  All,  how- 
ever, that  the  archdeacon  had  to  say, . 
was  this  bland  suggestion : 

'  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
what  each  of  our  bretl^en  hajs  said. 
In  such  a  neighbourhood  the  seats 
ought  to  be  free,  the  gospel  ought  to- 
be  preached,  all  Bomish  practices 
should  be  avoided,  the  offertory 
should  be  adopted,  and  paid  agents 
might  be  very  useful.  On  the  part 
of  the  Church,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
thank  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce  very  warmly 
for  his  most  generous  proposition, 
and  to  express  my  gratofal  satisflEic- 
tion  that  this  archdeaconry  contains 
a  layman  of  his  character.' 

Mr.  Joyce  Joyce  uneasily  shrug* 
ged  his  shoulders  during  this 
Speech,  and  hastily  fingered  about  his 
face  in  twenty  different  parts.  It  was 
a  pleasing  line  of  his  character  that 
he  rather  dishked  to  hear  his  own 
praise. 

I  soon  began  to  grow  weary  of 
this  dry  dinner,  as  doubtlessly  the 
reader  has  also  done,  for  whom  it  has 
not  been  moistened,  as  it  was  for  me, 
by  rich  dishes  and  good  wine.  All 
I  longed  for  was  to  hear  Miss  Joyce 
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Joyce  speak  again.  But  she  mo- 
destly kept  quiet.  The  talk  ran 
into  courses  political  and  clerical, 
And  the  very  few  other  ladies  who 
were  there,  being  much  older  than 
Miss  Joyce  Joyce,  and  holding  posi- 
tive opinions,  bore  their  port  as 
eagerly  as  any  of  the  men. 

Soon  after  dinner  I  found  myself 
standing  close  to  Mayner  and  our 
host.  '  I  do  beg  of  you,  for  your  own 
sake,  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce,'  said  he,  *  not 
to  endow  this  church.' 

'What?'  answered  the  other. 
*  Your  friend  Borborough  has  been 
showing  his  latest  mare's-nest,  has 
he?' 

'Borborough  is  not  the  man  to 
believe  in  mare's-nests,'  said  the 
rector. 

'  Bead  his  speeches ;  find  his  name 
on  the  division  lists,'  cried  Joyce 
Joyce.  Then,  turning  abruptly  on 
me,  he  added,  'What  do  you  say, 
curate?' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  you  bent 

.on  endowing  it    I  wish  you  would 

wait  for  the  next  church,  and  for 

the  proof  that  Mr.  Borborough  was 

;ialking  fallacy.' 


CHAPTER  in. 

The  first  year  that  he  is  in  orders 

.must  often  seem  to  a  clergyman  the 
longest  year  in  his  life.    Up  to  his 

.ordmation  he  has,  perhaps,  hved 
very  freely,  and  talked  scomfally  of 
all  conventional  rules.  He  finds 
himself  by  his  orders  chained  at 
once  to  a  particular   dress,  and  a 

.  discreet  watch  over  his  conduct 
AU  eyes  are  on  him,  and  things  that 

.  are  harmless  in  others  look  hurtfal 
in  him.  He  has  to  hold  his  tongue 
where  he  used  to  speak  freely,  and 
to  speak  where  he  once  would  have 
been  silent    It  is  a  great  change  for 

:  a  young  man  to  have  to  run  off  to 
old  women  and  to  sick  beds  as 
alertly  as  he  used  to  run  to  bachelor 
parties  of  young  men.  'Many  a 
time,'  said  Smith  of  Foulsham  to 
me,  'have  I  sat  in  the  park,  an 
ascetic  book  in  one  hand  and  a  short 
<5lay  pipe  in  my  mouth.  Half  my 
friends  thought  the  book  absurd, 
and  the  other  half  thought  the  pipe 
Tulgar.  Now  I  may  show  the  book, 
hut  I  have  to  hide  the  pipe*    Both 


of  them  I  owe  to  one  friend.  An 
old  Austrian  monk  gave  me  the 
book,  and  the  same  good  man  gave 
me  the  first  lesson  in  smoking,  and 
within  sight  of  the  monastery,  too. 
What  would  St  Benedict,  St  Ber- 
nard, or  our  friend  Gellerton  say? 
My  first  pipe  was  the  loan  of  a 
monk,  and  was  filled  out  of  a 
monk's  tobacco  pouch.  As  I  saw 
the  smoke  curl  up  from  this  post- 
reformation  invention  in  the  good 
man's  mouth,  I  could  but  think 
how  utterly  dead  the  noiddle  ages 
were,  and  what  a  quiet  sign  I  had 
before  me  that,  in  spite  of  enthusias- 
tic dreams  of  their  revival,  the  most 
characteristic  institutions  were  peace- 
ably submitting  to  the  pressure  of 
new  times.' 

So  said  Smith  of  Foulsham  to  me, 
as  we  were  walking  from  Joyce 
Joyce's,  some  months  after  the  din- 
ner mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 
We  had  hmched  there,  and,  to  my 
great  delight  and  yet  great  disturl^- 
ance,  we  had  had  Miss  Joyce  Joyce 
and  her  father  all  to  ourselves. 

I  had  felt  all  the  length  of  the 
change  of  which  we  had  been  speak- 
ing. I  felt  that  my  life  had  been 
cut  into  distinct  parts,  and  though 
one  part  was  many  years  in  length, 
and  the  other  part  only  a  few 
months,  yet  the  latter  seemed  to 
have  lasteid  years.  For  I  had  gone 
through,  also,  another  change— the 
change  which  gives  subject  to  this 
story.  I  had  not  now  any  doubt 
whether  I  was  thoroughly  in  love  or- 
wasnot 

When  I  had  left  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce's 
house  on  the  day  of  the  dinner,  I 
was  very  wise.  I  reflected  that  it 
would  be  utterly  senseless  and 
absurd  in  mo  to  Ml  in  love  with 
Miss  Joyce  Joyce,  since  it  would  only 
bring  me  long  hours  of  misery  and 
not  one  hour  of  hope.  So  I  bravely 
resolved  that  I  would  not  do  so.  I 
immediately  saw  all  the  advantages 
of  this  resolution.  It  not  only  gave 
me  a  right  and  a  power  of  thinking 
of  Miss  Kate  wimout  distress,  but 
even  with  benefit  and  comfort  It 
does  one  good  to  think  of  the  good. 
I  could  freely  admire  her,  as  I 
would  admire  the  Ufe  of  a  saint,  a 
noble  picture,  a  beautifal  valley,  or 
anything  else  which  I  never  expect 
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nor  long  to  call  my  own.  I  could 
keep  her  image  on  the  outside  of 
my  mind,  and  think  how  well  she 
spoke,  how  excellently  she  moved, 
how  glad  it  made  one's  heart  to  see 
her  smile,  what  a  sweetness  and 
completeness  there  was  in  every 
tone  of  her  voice,  how  wholly  igno- 
rant she  seemed  of  her  own  good- 
ness and  beauty,  how  respectfully 
she  treated  all  that  were  lower  or 
poorer  than  herself,  how  invariably 
she  brought  out  something  of  good 
from  those  things  and  people  in 
which  others  saw  nothing  but  bad. 

'  It  is  quite  an  education  to  me,' 
said  I,  a  few  days  after,  to  the  rec- 
tor, '  to  look  at  Miss  Joyce  Joyce.' 
He  smiled  in  a  provoking  but  not 
unkind  way. 

'  What  do  you  laugh  at  ?'  I  said. 

*At  your  innocence,'  he  an- 
swered. '  My  mother  says  you  are 
in  love  with  that  lady,  and  that  you 
are  priding  yourself  on  your  wisdom 
in  not  being  so.' 

*I  am  sure  I  am  not,*  I  an- 
swered.' 

'I  am  a&aid  you  will  think  me 
rude,'  he  said,  gently,  '  But  I 
should  like  to  try  you.' 

I  assured  him  that  he  need  not 
fear  I  had  such  thoughts  of  him. 
How  could  I?  Love  for  a  noble 
woman  had  made  his  tender  and 
gentle  spirit  tenderer  and  more 
gentle.  At  the  time  I  write  he  has 
been  three  years  a  widower.  He 
had  no  child,  and  feeling  that  for 
him  there  could  be  no  second  love, 
he  gave  up  our  civilization  and  ease, 
and  has  gone  forth  a  champion  of 
the  Gross  among  the  heathen ;  and 
among  them  he  hopes  to  die  in 
whatever  way  God  wills. 

I  gave  him  full  leave  to  try  me. 
Ho  began  by  picturing  to  me  Eate 
Joyce  Joyce  as  she  was,  as  the  head 
and  mistress  of  her  father's  house- 
hold ;  how  affectionate,  how  anxious 
to  be  always  obedient  and  fihal  in 
the  lightest  look  and  word;  how 
quick  to  cheer  her  father  when  he 
is  dull ;  how  ably  she  hinders  him 
when  he  becomes  bitter  or  harsh 
against  any  one,  and  brings  him 
round  to  the  most  generous  and 
kindly  temper.  When  he  had 
painted  this  picture  on  the  '  outside 
of  my  mind,'  as  he  sqid,  quoting  my 


own  words,  he  excited  me  by  draw- 
her,  a/ortivri,  as  a  wife.  '  I  am  just 
going  to  be  married,'  said  he ;  '  and 
I  know  from  the  letters  that  come 
to  me  every  other  day  how  aU  the 
sweetness  of  a  pure  and  loving  girl 
comes  out  doubly  sweet  and  fragrant 
when  she  is  modestly  looking  for- 
ward to  become  the  wife  of  that 
man  she  loves.  From  what  yon 
have  seen  of  Kate  Joyce  Joyce,  you 
know  what  she  will  be  as  a  wife, 
how  she"  will  love  her  husband.  We 
do  not  know,'  he  went  on  to  say, 
'  whether  this  husband  will  be  sol- 
dier, lawyer,  country  gentleman, 
griest,  or  M.P.  But  whatever  he  is, 
ow  thoroughly  she  will  make  his 
work  hers ;  how  she  will  rejoice  over 
everything  he  does  well  and  nobly ; 
how  she  will  imperceptibly  but 
constantly  lead  him  off  from  all  low 
and  base  views  of  his  work !  With 
what  tenderness  she  wiU  watch  him 
when  he  is  ill,  soothe  him  when  he 
is  harassed,  joy  in  his  joy,  and  grieve 
when  he  is  grieved!  I  saw  you 
watch  her  the  other  day  as  she  put 
her  hand  so  gently  on  the  neck  of 
that  Uttle  truculent  lad  of  Gamer's^ 
and  drew  him  up  close  to  her,  and 
holding  both  his  hands  in  hers,  whis- 
pered smilingly  a  few  words  in  his 
ear.  The  boy  struggled  a  moment, 
and  you  frowned;  then  his  face 
suddenly  became  as  glad  and  sunny 
as  her  own.  So  she  will  serve  her 
husband,  I  suppose ;  only  it  will  be 
with  a  &r  deeper  and  intenser  love, 
because  it  will  come  from  her  as  a 
wife.  It  will  be  cheering  for  you, 
wherever  you  are  then  in  your  dry 
bachelorhood,  admiring  saints,  pic^ 
tures,  and  green  valleys,  even  to 
have  '  on  the  outside  of  your  mind ' 
this  vision  and  pattern  of  a  wife. 
Even  if  you  are  mr  from  her  then, 
and  never  see 'her,  it  will  be  a  real 
satisfaction  to  you  to  think  that 
there  is  such  a  wife  so  loviag  her 
husband.' 

'Oh!'  said  I,  turning  over  and 
over  impatiently  a  book  I  had  taken 
up. 

He  went  on,  rather  mercilessly,  to 
paint  Uttle  interior  scenes  which  I 
was  to  see  when  I  was  invited  to  the 
house  of  Kate's  husband.  I  was  to 
enjoy  them  all.  'They  will  make 
your  heart  glad/  said  he. 
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'  Will  they  T  I  eaid,  and  thought- 
kfisly  Hung  the  book  against  the 
ground. 

Mayner  Rtill  vent  on,  howeTer, 
determiuately  putting  before  me 
thoughts  which  I  daitxl  not  think  by 
mysi'lf.  At  last  he  brought  me  to 
tlie  pkin  confession  that  1  could  not 
endure  to  see  Kate  Joyce  Joyce  any 
man's  wife.  Ho  then  laughingly 
said  he  had  taught  me  to  know  my- 
self, and  bad  put  me  in  a  pi>sition  to 
answer  to  myself  whether  T  waa  or 
was  not  in  love. 

Since  this  conversation  I  had  been 
many  times  to  Joyce  Joyce's,  in  the 
way  of  a  short  call,  and  had  often 
seen  Kate.  This  last  time  (when  I 
met  Smith  of  Foulsham  there)  I 
had  stayed  some  hours.  Joyce 
Joyce  liimself  had  had  a  long  con- 
Tei-satiou  with  me  about  hds  son 
Cuthl)ert,  who  was  showing  tlio 
greatest  disinclination,  he  told  me, 
to  the  clerical  life,  and  was  desirous 
alx)ve  everytliing  for  travel  and  ad- 
yenture.  *If  the  Conservatives 
were  but  in,*  said  he,  *  I  could  get 
him  a  Government  post  abroad,  ]x;r- 
hxi])s  in  South  America;  and  then 
he  might  find  advouturo  for  himself, 
I  have  no  doubt.* 

After  the  consultation  about  her 
brother  was  over,  Joyce  Joyce  left 
me  in  his  daughter's  hands,  while  be 
rode  off  to  the  bank.  She  t(X)k  mc 
into  his  conscrvatoiy  and  his  fine 
green-houses.  Wallung  alone  with 
her  in  that  rich  and  faint  air,  I 
thought  little  of  the  plants.  Her 
voice,  her  shape,  her  movements, 
the  sense  that  1  was  alone  with  her, 
and  that  all  she  was  then  saying  she 
was  saying  to  intei-est  me— such 
thoughts  pl(^nse<l  me.  But  they 
were  thrust  aside  by  more  depn>ss- 
ing  thoughts.  *Wliat  expi^nse,' 
thought  1,  'she  is  used  to!  How 
man}'  hundn^l  artificial  needs  she 
must  have  which  she  cannot  know 
to  bo  artificial!  IFow  unwise,  I 
must  confess,  it  would  be  in  her  ever 
to  marry  any  but  a  wealtiiy  man ! 
How  little  she  can  know  what  jx>- 
veHy  and  straitness  is  1' 

I  did  not  know  then,  as  I  found 
out  later,  that  she  knew  better  how 
to  make  the  best  of  poverty  than 
many  of  the  poor  themselves  know. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  going  tp  tea 


by  tarns  with  the  girls  of  her  Snn- 
di^-schooL  She  became  among 
them  one  of  them;  she  was  a 
woman  among  woman^  and  not  the 
'  go(Kl '  lady  doing  a  patronizing  and 
cliahtable  act.  She  was  at  home 
with  the  poorest;  and  the  &ther8 
and  mothers  soon  learned  to  put 
away  the  starched  restraint  with 
which  they  at  first  welcomed  '  Miss 
Joyce'  to  their  Sunday's  table.  It 
increased  their  self-respect  to 
feel  that  they  could  benefit  ha: 
though  she  was  rich  and  they  xxxur; 
and  to  see  how  sho  enjoved  herselt 
among  them  made  them  value  what 
they  bad. 

I  had  not  been  long  alone  with 
Miss  Kate  when  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce 
rushed  in  iipon  us,  and  immediately 
behind  him  was  Smith  of  Foulsham. 

'  I  thought  you  were  at  the  bank, 
papa,  by  tlus  time,'  said  Kate. 

'  No,  my  dear,  I  shall  not  go,  I 
think.    I  can  write  instead.' 

*  Oh  I  papa,'  said  his  daughter,  in 
a  humble  but  yet  chiding  manner. 
I  saw  at  once  how  probable  Bor- 
borough's  accusations  of  unbosiness- 
likeness  were. 

'Well,  my  dear,'  said  Mr.  Joyce 
Joyce,  *  I  met  Mr.  Smith  of  Fouls- 
ham soon  after  I  got  into  the  rood, 
and  he  was  coming  here  for  mo.' 

'And  going  on  to  the  bank  if  yon 
were  not  here,'  said  Smith.  '  I  am 
vexed  with  myself.  You  told  me 
you  hod  no  ))articular  engagement* 

'  I  can  do  all  in  a  letter,*  answered 
Joyce  Joyce.  *  I  will  go  in  at  once 
and  write  it,  and  then  we  will  have 
lunch.' 

My  private  ramble  about  the  gar- 
den with  Miss  Kate  was  now  broken. 
I  am  not  siurc  that  I  was  sorry.  I 
felt  quite  timid  and  silent  when  alone 
with  her,  but  now  Smith  had  joined 
us  I  talked  freely,  and  gladly  fenced 
with  him  on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  not 
unwilling  to  show  my  prowess  before 
ray  queen  of  tourney.  He  had  c<xne, 
he  said,  to  ask  Joyce  Joyce  to  stand 
godfather  to  his  little  boy.  I  might 
have  been  more  dull  if  this  gay, 
open-hearted  talker  had  been  a 
bachelor. 

After  luncheon.  Smith  of  Fouls- 
ham and  I  left,  and  wsilkcd  together 
to  the  comer,  where  the  Foulsham 
and  Teynton  reads  pari    As  soon 
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as  wo  were  quite  clear  of  the  town. 
Smith  lighted  a  cigar ;  and  from  this 
arose  the  talk  of  which  I  gave  a  few 
words  at  the  begining  of  this  chapter. 

'  Here  comes  a  gentleman  on  horse- 
back, Smith/  said  I,  looking  behind 
me. 

'  Are  yon  sure  it  is  a  gentleman  ?* 
saidUiej  taking  his  cigar  from  his 
moutli;  '  for  if  it  is  not  I  wiQ  hide 
tliis  thing  till  he  has  passed.' 

'  Gentleman  or  not,  he  has  a  nose/ 
said  1,  'and  you  can't  hide  the 
smell.    It's  Mayner.' 

*  Oh  !*  Smith  returned  the  cigar 
to  his  mouth,  and  Mayner  joined  us. 
They  talked  together,  and  I  fell 
back  upon  myself  and  my  own 
thoughts.  There  was  a  strange 
effervescence  in  my  bosom  from  tne 
contrai'ies  tliat  were  mixing  there.  I 
could  not  but  be  glati  when  I  felt 
how  cheerful  and  friendly  Kate  had 
been  with  me.  I  could  not  but  be 
despondent  when  I  thought  of  the 
wealth  and  luxury  in  the  midst  of 
which  she  Uved. 

When  Smith  had  left  us,  we  walked 
for  some  time  in  silence,  Mayner 
abstractedly  looking  down  and  comb- 
ing through  the  horse's  mane  with 
his  :&ngers.    At  last  he  said — 

'  I  am  wondering  if  it  wiU  be  rude 
to  ask  you  how  you  speed  ?' 

'  Not  at  aU.' 

'I  might  have  kno^^ii,'  said  he, 
*  that  this  would  be  your  answer. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?' 

'What  am  I  to  do?'  said  I,  after 
a  long  pause. 

'Be  brave/  he  answered.  'Go 
straight  to  Joyce  Joyce,  and  tell 
him  that  you  are  in  love  with  his 
da;ightcr.' 

I  looked  up  at  him  qucstioningly. 

'  Well,'  he  said, '  what  else  can  you 
do  ?  You  do  not  suppose  that  Miss 
Joyce  Joyce  will  ever  engage  herself 
to  you  without  his  knowledge  or 
sanction  ?' 

'  If  she  had  his  sanction  she  would 
not  do  it.' 

'  Ah !  that  is  not  the  first  question, 
but  the  second.  Try  first  things 
first.  Go  and  ask  him.  All  the  old 
saws  and  stories— King  Cophetua, 
"  Faint  heart  never  won/'  et  id  genus 
amne  —  ara  the  property  of  every 
gpneration  of  lovers.  They  belong 
to  yon  as  they  did  to  your  fothers.' 


'Tlio  knight  and  the  king/  said 
I,  with  a  short  laugh,  'may  love 
the  beggar-maid,  but  the  world 
never  allows  the  queen  and  the  lady 
to  love  the  beggar-man.' 

'Well/  said  the  rector,  'I  have 
only  one  lesson  for  you.  Go  and 
ask  liim.  When  you  have  done  this 
jyage,  you  can  turn  over  to  another.' 

*  He  would  think  me  mad,'  I  cried. 

'I  believe  he  would,'  coolly  an- 
swered my  friend.  '  I  have  known 
him  long  and  well,  and  I  think  1 
can  see  his  look  of  bewilderment  as 
you  put  the  question  to  him.  At 
first  he  would  not  believe  it.  Then 
ho  would  slowly  say,  "Did  I  hear 
you  correctly,  sir?"  So  you  would 
liave  (and  I  can  fancy  your  con- 
fusion) to  put  your  request  a  second 
time.  Then  ho  would  be  decided, 
and  answer,  "  Of  course  not  How 
can  the  thought  have  come  into  your 
head?"  However,  he  would  thinlc 
of  it  hourly,  look  at  it  in  every  light, 
and  in  a  little  while  would  expect 
you  to  speak  again.* 

'That  would  not  bo  likely/  I 
said. 

'  But  I  know  Joyce  Joyce  so  well/ 
he  answered-  '  He  says  of  the  beg- 
ging collectors  who  take  the  first 
denial  for  a  subscription,  "  The  love 
to  the  cause  was  not  very  deep.  I 
rooted  it  up  with  a  few  syllables  and 
a  mouthful  of  breath." ' 

'  A  most  fiUse  principle,*  said  I. 

'  So  I  think,'  he  answered.  '  But 
is  it  not  well  to  know  he  believes  in 
it?' 

'Perhaps  so.  But  you  forget 
that  the  uifiercnce  of  our  positions 
would  be  the  first  thing  to  present 
itself  to  his  banker's  mind  in  all 
those  after-thoughts  of  his,  and  would 
quite  take  out  of  them  all  hope  for 
me.  He  is  at  one  extreme  of  wealth, 
and  I—'  i* 

'  I  almost  wish  he  had,  indeed,  a 
banker's  mind.  I  fear  the  want  of 
it  is  more  than  likely  to  bring  him 
to  a  lower  level  than  yours,  I  have 
heard  more  about  his  afikirs  to-day 
in  the  town  from  Borborough^s 
brother,  the  vicar  of  Lea,  who  is 
liotly  incensed  against  him  for  pooh- 
poohing  the  member's  warning.' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  few  more  weeks  pofised  away, 
and  I  went  up  to  the  cathedral  town, 
and,  after  tlu-eo  days'  examination, 
was  ordained  priest  As  soon  as  I 
returned,  Mayncr  started  for  the 
south  of  England,  to  the  honso  of 
the  father  of  his  future  wife.  He 
had  made  many  ineffectual  attempts 
to  induce  his  mother  to  go  with  hmi. 
But  her  daily  illnesses,  and  the  dread 
of  excitement,  led  her  firmly  to  re- 
fuse. It  was  agreed  that  I  should 
live,  for  the  two  months  of  his 
absence,  at  the  parsonage,  and  act 
as  km'ght,  chaplain,  and  son  to  the 
old  lady. 

I  looked  forward  to  it  as  a  pleasant 
change  for  myself  after  my  lonely 
life  in  my  own  little  cottage.  Old 
Mrs.  Mayner  was  never  dull  and 
never  irritable ;  or  rather,  perhaps, 
if  she  was  sometimes  dull,  she  skil- 
fully hid  it,  and  kept  it  for  her 
solitary  hours.  She  was  drawing 
near  seventy,  but  she  seemed  some 
years  younger  than  her  true  age. 
There  was  about  her  something  of 
that  mixture  of  solemnity  and  bright- 
ness which  affects  us  in  those  things 
in  nature  which  have  fulfilled  the 
law  set  them,  and  draw  near  their 
end  —  for  instance,  the  woods  in 
autumn,  and  the  setting  sun. 

But  I  had  other  reasons  for  being 
pleased.  Two  of  these  were  of  great 
force  with  an  incipient  lover.  First, 
her  love  for  her  departed  husband 
was  as  real  and  as  vivid  as  if  he 
were  still  beside  her  in  the  flesh. 
The  plain  showing  of  this  acted  as  a 
general  vindication  of  the  young  who 
loved.  She  did  not  look  upon  love 
as  a  mere  ferment  in  the  blood  of 
those  in  the  spring-time  of  life. 
Secondly,  she  knew  my  cose  and  all 
my  cares,  and  was  always  happy  to 
speak  of  it,  providing  she  did  not 
begin  the  talk. 

I  saw  less  than  I  exjKJcted,  how- 
ever, of  the  old  lady.  At  my  break- 
fast hour  she  was,  of  course,  not  up. 
Besides,  I  soon  found  from  Mayner's 
absence  the  heavy  pressure  of  double 
work — the  whole  instead  of  half  the 
parish  to  visit,  and  three  sermons 
instead  of  one  to  prepare  every  week ; 
and,  as  if  to  increase  it  yet  more, 
some  Anabaptist  young  men,  ama- 


teurs from  Great  Aylstone,  set  up  tr 
preaching  in  the  village  on  Sundays 
evenings.  The  old  lady,  howero-, 
generally  took  lunch  with  me  at 
midday;  we  always  dined  together 
in  the  evening,  and  I  gave  an  hour 
or  two  to  her  (or  rather,  perhaps, 
she  to  me)  after  dinner.  For,  at 
these  times,  she  mostly  talked  to  m& 
of  what  I  most  liked  to  hear.  Her 
age  and  her  character  made  me  at 
lost  more  thoroughly  open  and  tmtfa- 
ful  with  her  than  I,  perhaps,  had 
courage  to  be  with  any  one  else.  One 
of  these  evenings  I  told  her  the 
advice  her  son  had  given  me. 

'  Exactly  like  that  rash  boy,'  she 
said.  '  If  I  were  a  young  girl  again^ 
I  am  sure  I  should  not  like  his 
£Gither  to  go  bidding  for  me  with  my 
fiither.  At  least,'  she  added,  'not 
until  he  knew  how  I  should  take  it 
myself.' 

'You  think,  then,  Mrs  Mayner, 
as  I  do,  and  would  agree  with  what 
I  said  to  your  son.  You  would 
advise  me,  before  I  speak  to  Mr. 
Joyce  Joyce,  to-^— '  The  words. 
'  win  Miss  IQite's  love '  stuck  in  my 
throat;  they  seemed  too  presump- 
tuous and  gpx^undless  to  speak  out. 
But  Mrs.  Mayncr  knew  what  I  meant 

'It  was  very  wilful  and  wicked 
of  me,  I  know;  but,'  said  she,  T 
ran  away  with  my  dear  husband 
when  I  was  married,  and  I  was  glad 
indeed  that  I  did  it' 

At  these  words  the  old  lady  sank- 
back  in  her  chair,  and  closed  her 
eyes  for  some  minutes.  It  stopped 
the  ejaculation  of  wonder  which  was 
upon  my  tongue's  end.  After  a  short 
rest,  she  lifted  up  herself  and  8aid» 
solemnly — 

'  Don't  think  I  advise  you  to  do 
BO.  I  would  never  spefdc  to  you 
again  if  you  did.  But  I  need  not 
fear.  You  are  not  so  hot-spirited  as 
my  dear  John  was ;  and  if  you  were^ 
lite  would  never ' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened. 
'Please'm,'  said  the  maid,  'Miss- 
Joyce  wishes  to  see ' 

'Ask  her  to  come  in,'  said  Mrs. 
Mayner. 

' — To  see  Mr.  Lescoll,  ma'am,*" 
the  maid  went  on. 

'Me?'  I  said. 

While  the  old  lady  and  I  ex* 
changed    looks   of    W(Hider,    Ef^te 
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walked  in.  She  lifted  up  her  yell, 
and  kissed  the  old  lady  warmly.  '  I 
am  coming  up  to  see  you  to-morrow 
morning,  Mrs.  Mayner/  said  she. 
'  We  had  your  son's  wedding-cards 
yesterday.  This  is  only  a  business 
call  upon  Mr.  Lescoll.' 

The  old  lady  moved  to  the  door. 

*  No,  don't  go,  Mrs.  Mayner,'  said 
Kate ;  and  she  sMpped  lightly  before 
the  old  lady,  and  took  hold  of  the 
handle.  'It  is  only  about  my  brother 
Cuthbert'  So  Mrs.  Mayner  reseated 
herself. 

'  Papa  would  not  haye  thought  of 
it  himself,  Mr.  LescoU,'  said  the 
young  lady,  'but  for  Mr.  O'Brien. 
He  came  yesterday  morning  very 
early,  and  talked  in  a  serious  way 
about  the  long  vacation,  and  how 
bad  jit  was  for  a  young  man  who 
had  not,  perhaps  (as  he  said),  had  a 
change  of  heart  to  be  at  large  in  a 
great  town  with  many  temptations. 
Papa  was  very  angry,  and  I  had 
quite  hard  work  to  hide  it  from  Mr. 
O'Brien,  who  offered  very  kindly 
to  come  in  for  an  hour  every  day 
and  superintend  his  studies,  and 
speak  to  my  brother  on  the  solemnity 
of  the  sacred  profession  he  was  in- 
tending to  adopt.  Papa  answered 
shortly,  "I  don't  know  that  he  is 
going  to  adopt  it,  "Mx.  O'Brien.  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
offer,  but  I  don't  care  to  accept  it. 
Good  morning;  my  daughter  will 
see  that  you  have  all  that  you  want." 
As  soon  as  papa  was  gone,  I  strovo 
to  moderate  his  roughness;  but  I 
think  Mr.  O'Brien  had  not  noticed 
it' 

'  Probably  not,'  I  thought.  '  His 
assurance  is  as  blind  as  it  is  impu- 
dent' 

'  At  dinner-time,  papa  told  me  ho 
had  thought  over  what  Mr.  O'Brien 
had  said,  and  that  he  should  like 
Cuthbert  to  be  under  some  direction 
when  he  comes  homo,  and  to  have 
something  definite  to  do.  He  would 
think  it  a  great  kindness  (if  you 
have  the  time)  for  you  to  take  him 
for  an  hour  or  two  every  other  day. 
He  will,  of  course,  if  you  allow  it, 
come  up  to  you  here.  Ho  says  that, 
as  I  am  the  only  mother  Cuthbert 
has,  I  must  arrange  all  the  details 
with  you.  Papa  has  quite  given 
up  pressing  holy  orders  upon  my 


brother.  He  says  that  a  Conserva* 
tive  Government  will  s9on  be  in,  and 
that  he  shall  be  able  to' secure  Cuth- 
bert a  good  appointment;  and  he 
would  like  him  to  be  helped  forward 
in  mathematics,  and  the  simple 
matters  of  arithmetic,  writing,  dicta- 
tion, geography,  and  English  history.' 

I  was  only  too  glad  to  accept  tiie 
task.  I  expressed  my  pleasure, 
however,  to  Miss  Joyce  Joyce  in  tho 
most  sober  terms.  The  greatest  pain 
in  the  thing  to  me  was  that  I  was 
to  be  paid  tor  it,  and  to  settle  with 
Miss  Kate  herself  what  I  should 
require.  I  swallowed  that  mortifica* 
tion,  and  the  business  was  soon  done. 

Kate  rose  to  go. 

'  You  are  coming  to  see  me,  then,  to* 
morrow,  my  dear?'  said  tiie  old  lady. 

'  Yes,  Mrs.  Mayner.' 

'  And  to  stay  and  dine  with  us  ?' 

I  hstened  anxiously  for  the  answer, 
for  I  thought  it  would  be  the  greatest 
happiness  I  had  ever  tasted  to  have 
Kate  to  myself  and  the  good  old 
lady  alone.  The  answer,  however, 
went  against  me. 

'  I  am  sorry  I  cannot,'  said  she. 
'I  have  promised  to  go  to  tea  to 
Mrs.  Marshall's  to-morrow  after* 
noon.' 

'  What,  that  little  widow  Marshall, 
my  washerwoman  ?  I  suppose  you 
have  one  of  her  girls  among  your 
scholars,  then  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

To  my  disappointment,  I  was  out 
in  the  parish  when  Kate  called  on 
Mrs.  Mayner  the  next  day.  'She 
has  just  left,'  said  the  old  lady,  when 
I  got  in.  'She  has  been  here  the 
last  two  hours.'  I  did  not  see  her 
all  the  rest  of  that  week.  On  Satur- 
day, however,  I  heard  of  her. 

It  was  a  wet,  cold  day,  and  I  was 
sitting  at  twilight  in  the  dining- 
room,  waiting  for  dinner  and  for 
Mrs.  Mayner,  when  the  old  lady 
walked  in,  a  little  girl  of  eleven  or 
twelve  following  her.  It  was  a  largo 
room,  and  I  was  at  the  opposite  end 
to  the  fire,  resting  upon  the  sofa,  for 
at  that  time  I  was  always  unwell, — 
tired  &om  the  time  I  got  up  until 
the  time  I  went  to  .bed.  I  will  not 
follow  the  example  of  Richard  Baxter, 
who  fills  several  folio  pages  of  tho 
History  of  his  Life  and  Times  witii 
a  minute  description  of  all  his  ail- 
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TiicntB,  and  tho  modicineB  he  took 
and  did  not  take. 

'Hero,  child/  raid  Mrs.  Majner, 
'  kneel  down  by  the  fire  and  warm 
Yourself;  they  ore  busy  at  tho 
kitchen  fire,  oiid  I  am  snro  you  must 
1)0  cold.'  After  a  few  minutes' 
silence,  she  addo<l,  *  How  is  your 
mother,  my  dear  ?* 

'  Please'm,'  said  the  pfirl,  standing 
up, '  mother  is  very  sorrj',  ma'am.' 

'Sorry,  my  dear?  what  do  you 
mean  ?' 

'  Pieose'm,  mother  is  sorry  about 
Ihe  gentleman's  shirt-uTistlxuids. 
3Iother  said  I  wasn't  to  say  nothing 
about  it,  ma'am ;  but  Martha  says 
as  you  will  Ih)  very  angry.  But  it 
wasn't  mother  as  did  it' 

'What  is  tho  matter  with  them, 
child  ?' 

'  Why,  ma'am,  it  was  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  as  Miss  Joyce  came  to 
our  house  to  tea — I'm  in  her  class, 
ma'am — because  it  was  my  birthday. 
And  'Miss  Joyce  she  says,  as  soon  as 
she  comes  in,  "  Well,  Mrs.  Marshall, 
is  all  your  work  done  for  this  even- 
ing, and  con  we  have  our  tea  in 
comfort,  and  not  trouble  ourselves 
with  work  to  do  ?"  says  she.  "  Yas 
miss,"  says  mother,  "  it's  all  done — 
except  there's  some  things  as  Mr. 
Mayner  left,  and  there's  Mr.  May- 
nor's  curate's  collars  and  shirts  to 
iron ;  but  I  can  do  that  after  you've 
gone,  mL^s,  by  sitting  up  a  bit." 
*'  Oh !  no,  ^Irs.  Marshall,  you  shan't 
do  that,"  says  Miss  Joyce.  "The 
girls  and  I  will  do  them  now," 
says  she,  "and  get  them  all  done 
iK^fore  we  have  our  tea.  Won't  wo, 
Jane?"  says  sh.o.  "Yes,  miss/'  I 
say.  "  And  to  tell  the  truth,  Mrs. 
Marshall/'  says  Miss  Joyce,  "J'vo 
a  long  new  story  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren before  they  go  to  bod  ;  and  we 
may  as  well  all  sit  comfortable  and 
hear  it."  Then  all  the  little  ones 
cried  out,  ma'am,  "  Oh !  yes,  mother, 
let  Jane  and  Miss  Joyce  do  them,  and 
you  butter  the  hot  cakes,  mother," ' 

'Your  story  takes  a  long  time 
telling,  cliild,'  said  the  old  lady.  '  I 
think  I  had  better  finish  it  for  you. 
Miss  Joyce  Joyce  is  not  used  to  your 
business  ?' 


'No,  ma'am;  it's  not  her  fiuilt; 
and  mother  says  to  her,  "  Oh !  miss, 
did  ever  any  one  hear  the  like. 
For- 
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Mrs.  Mayner,  however,  had  gone 
to  the  door  and  was  turning  over  the 
clean  linen.  She  soon  came  up  again 
to  the  file  with  a  shirt  over  her  aim. 
'  Miss  Joyce  Joyce  made  this  great 
iron-mould  on  the  wristband?'  she 
saiil. 

The  simple  thing  made  my  heart 
lieat  with  joy.  I  sat  up,  but  neither 
of  them  saw  me,  and  Mrs.  Mayner 
said,  'I  hardly  think  Mr.  LescoU 
will  be  very  angry,  ray  dear.' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,  but  mother  told  me 
not  to  tell  you  as  Miss  Joyce  did  it. 
She  says  ^e'd  rather  all  the  curates 
in  the  town,  and  ten  mile  round,  was 
angry  with  her  than  she  have  it 
thought  as  our  Miss  Joyce  did  any- 
thing badly.' 

'Ah!  Jane/  snid  I,  getting  up 
and  walking  to  the  fire, '  you  don't 
see  me.  Y^oa  see  yon  hod  no  busi- 
ness to  tell  us.  But  say  to  your 
mother  that  I  am  not  only  not  vexed, 
but  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  she 
thinks  so  highly  of  Miss  Joyce  Joyce. 
Oh !  yes ;  and  you  can  tell  her,  too, 
if  you  Uke,  that  I  shall  like  this  the 
best  of  all  my ' 

'  Nonsense,  Mr.  Lescoll/  said  the 
old  lady. 

'  That's  what  mother  said  to  me, 
ma'am.  She  says,  "If  I  was  the 
curate  I  should  think  it  the  most 
honoured  shirt  as  ever  I  put  on."  * 

'  Mr.  Lescoll  is  only  j'>king,  child,' 
said  the  old  lady.  '  He  does  not 
want  them  all  served  so.  Good 
night,  my  dear.'  Then  pushing  me 
hastily,  she  said,  *  It  will  all  be  given 
f  )rth  to  Kate  next  time  she  goes 
there,  and  most  likely  with  very 
warm  additions.' 

'  She  will  merely  tliink  it  a  gentle- 
man's customary  comphment/  said  L 

'  Y'our  tone  tells  me,  Mr.  LesooU, 
that  you  hope  it  may  not  be  so 
taken,'  answered  she.  '  But  say  no 
more  about  it.  The  girl  is  still  in 
the  halL  She  is  a  good  child,  but  I 
am  sure  I  don't  know  whether  she 
is  very  simple  or  very  sharp.* 


(To  he  continued,) 
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INEVEB  conld  quite  understand 
my  young  city  friend  Spandrill, 
with  whom  I  have  a  sort  of  casual 
acquaintance ;  and  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion his  conduct  was  so  extraordi- 
nary that  it  puzzled  me  more  than 
ever.  Happening  to  be  in  the  City 
about  three  weeks  since,  I  acciden- 
tally met  my  gentleman  just  by 
Crosby  Square,  and  mentioned,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  that  I 
was  going  on  'Change.  The  lad — 
Spandrill  is  but  a  lad,  though  re- 
cently promoted  to  a  second  stool 
in  the  counting-house  of  Blawnie, 
Peters,  and  Co.,  Dowgate  Hill— the 
lad,  I  say,  upon  hearing  me  make  this 
announcement,  impudently  winked 
at  me  with  his  right  eye,  and  gave 
me  otherwise  to  understand  that  hjB 
considered  me  an  artful  personage, 
and  that  he  rather  admired  me  for 
it  than  otherwise.  It  was  in  vain  I 
protested  ignorance  of  his  moaning 
and  innocence  of  all  covert  intention 
on  my  own  part  Spandrill  only 
winked  more  impudently  than  be- 
fore, and  finally  took  his  leave  of  me 
io  go  into  Devaux's,  raising  his  hand 
to  his  hps  as  he  did  so,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  quenching  imaginary 
thirst  with  invisible  fluid. 

I  found  I  should  get  nothing  more 
out  of  the  lad,  and  so  I  passed  on 
my  way.  Not  only  was  I  really 
going  on  'Change,  but  my  visit  to 
Crosby  Square  was  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  a  city  friend  in  business 
there  to  act  as  my  cicerona  For- 
tunately my  friend  was  in  his  office, 
and  at  sight  of  me  he  expressed  as 
much  delight  as  a  man  may  be  ex- 
pected to  exhibit  who  has  a  heap  of 
invoices  before  him,  a  pen  in  his 
mouth,  some  half-consumed  sand- 
wiches upon  his  blotting-paper,  and 
who  is  so  huiTiedly  abstracted  that 
he  twice  asks  you  how  you  are  with- 
out allowing  you  time  to  reply,  and 
then,  as  though  remembering  some- 
thing until  then  forgotten,  exclaims 
with  much  warmth  of  feeling,  *  Well, 
how  are  you?*  and  listens  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  minute  while  you 
try  to  reply. 

Knowing  that  the  mid-day  mo- 


ment of  a  city  man  are  valuablo, 
I  was  very  brief  in  my  salutation, 
and  as  brief  in  afterwards  explaining 
the  object  of  my  visit.  I  wished,  I 
said,  to  go  on  'Change,  and  want^l  a 
competent  commercial  guide  to  ex- 
plain to  me  all  I  should  see  there. 

At  the  mention  of  'Change  I  saw 
that  my  friend  seemed  puzzled,  as 
though  he  wore  trying  to  recollect 
if  he  had  ever  heard  before  of  that 
institution,  and  I  was  in  some  appre- 
hension lest  he,  too,  should  go 
through  the  irreverent  and  unmean- 
ing pantomime  indulged  in  just  pre- 
viously by  young  Spandrill.  He 
merely  gave  himself  up  to  thought, 
however,  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said — 

'Change!  Ah,  yes;  let  me  see. 
"Who  will  be  the  best  man  for  you 
to  go  with?  I  never  go  myself,  but 
I  think  Bennett  does.  You  know 
Bennett,  don't  you,  in  Billiter  Street? 
He'll  be  deUghted  to  take  you.' 

I  had  no  knowledge  of  Bennett, 
not  even  of  the  most  superficial 
kind,  so  that  I  did  not  feel  justified 
in  intruding  upon  him  without  an 
introduction,  and  I  said  so  to  my 
friend. 

*  Introduction !'  he  exclaimed  with 
eagerness.  Why,  you  don't  need  any 
introduction.  Bennett  is  one  of  the 
best  of  fellows.  Ho'U  be  deh'ghted 
to  see  you,  if  you  mention  my 
name.' 

I  knew  that  my  voluble  and  im- 
pulsive friend  was  accustomed  to 
talk  in  this  florid  style,  and  that  if 
he  had  been  merely  on  nodding 
terms  with  Baron  Eothschild  or  Sir 
II.  Carr  Glyn  he  would  have  thought 
nothing  of  referring  me   to  those 

Powerful  capitalists  in  the  smne  off- 
and  manner.  I  did  not,  I  fear, 
therefore,  accept  his  statements  in 
the  confident  good  faith  with  which 
they  were  uttered ;  but  as  Bennett 
lived  close  by,  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  pay  him  a  visit 

As  I  expected,  his  delight  upon 
seeing  me  was  of  a  very  mild  and 
undemonstrative  character :  indeed, 
to  speak  the  truth,  it  seemed  to  be 
made  up  in  about  equal  parts  of 
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suspicion,  reserve,  and  coldness.  He 
had  scarcely  any  acquaintance  with 
my  enthusiastic  friend — at  which  I 
was  not  in  the  least  surprised— and 
when  I  stated  the  object  of  my  visit, 
answered  in  frigidly  polite  terms, 
that  neither  he  nor  his  partner  ever 
went  on  'Change ;  and  with  this  ex- 
planation bowed  me  out,  much  as 
tliough  I  had  fraudulently  repre- 
sented myself  to  be  a  distressed 
widower  with  seven  sick  children 
and  an  ailing  wife,  and  had  asked 
alms. 

The  fresh  breezes  I  encountered 
in  Billiter  Street  had  the  effect  of 
fanning  away  the  blush  of  annoyance 
that  had  settled  upon  my  cheek,  and 
of  restoring  me  to  something  like 
composure;  so  that  when,  upon 
tummg  into  Fenchurch  Street,  I  en- 
countered a  city  acquaintance  who 
I  felt  would  be  just  the  man  to  assist 
me  in  my  need,  all  memory  of  Ben- 
nett's rebuff  at  once  passed  away. 
I  was  soothed  and  comforted,  in  &ct, 
by  the  sight  of  the  worthy  fellow  I 
had  met,  and  I  opened  my  heart  to 
him  with  almost  childish  impulsive- 
ness and  candour. 

*  Cooke,'  said  I — ^his  name  was 
Cooke — *  I  want  to  see  something  of 
the  manner  in  which  you  city  mag- 
nates (this  flight  of  fancy  I  was  cer- 
tain would  not  displease  him)  are  in 
the  habit  of  conducting  your  busi- 
ness on  'Change.  I  want  to  mix  with 
the  merchant  princes  assembled 
there  as  though  I  were  a  merchant 
prince  myself.  I  want  to  look  on 
while  bargains  are  being  struck  and 
negotiations  concluded,  so  that  I 
may  see  exactly  how  the  vast  and 
important  commercial  operations  of 
this  modem  Carthage  and  Tyre  are 
carried  on.  Will  you  be  my  friend, 
my  counsellor,  my  guide  ?' 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  he  exclaimed  in 
a  tone  of  exuberant  affection  and 
gushing  regret  (Cooke  is  excellent 
in  private  theatricals),  '  my  dear 
fellow,  it  would  afford  me  the  great- 
est possible  delight  to  comply  with 
your  request,  but  the  fact  is  I  know 
no  more  of  'Change  than  you  do,  for 
I  never  go  there.' 

A  mist  seemed  to  rise  before  my 
eyes — a  veil  seemed  to  cover  my 
understanding.  I  parted  from  my 
friend  quite  mechanically,  and  wan- 


dered just  as  mechanically  along 
Fenchurch  Street.  I  crossed  to 
Lombard  Street  in  the  same  absorbed 
and  dreamy  state ;  I  penetrated  into 
the  network  of  Cornhill  courts,  an 
utterly  unconscious  and  irresponsible 
being ;  nay,  I  have  a  sort  of  nebulous 
recollection  that  I  partook  of  two 
glasses  of  madeira  in  the  Jerusalem 
or  some  such  coffee-house,  that  I 
asked  for  a  third  glass,  but  seeing* 
an  expression  of  reproachfcd  remon- 
strance in  the  barmaid's  eye,  meekly 
took  up  my  change  and  salhed  forth 
into  the  sireets  again. 

Could  it  be  possible,  then,  I  asked 
myself,  as  I  emerged  through  a  nar- 
row court  into  Birchin  Lane,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Cornhill,  did 
nobody  attend  the  Exchange  ?  Was 
it  utterly  deserted  ?  Had  it  become 
a  mere  advertising  station,  given  up 
to  Thorley's  food  for  cattle,  Wather- 
ston  and  Brogden's  gold  chains, 
Harvey's  sauce,  and  the  Sydenham 
trousers  ?  Had  the  beadle  becomo 
a  thing  of  the  past,  a  shadow  of 
ancient  glory,  a  simulacrum  of  former 
I)ower  ?  I  passed  the  northern 
portal  as  I  thus  mused,  and  my  eye 
fell  upon  the  great  Civic  Functionary 
himself,  his  form  arrayed  in  the 
robes  of  office,  lus  spirit  radiant  with 
the  majesty  of  authority.  One  glance 
was  enough.  I  saw  that  he  was  the 
self-same  beadle  whom  I  had  re- 
garded with  superstitious  awe  in 
childhood  and  with  respectful  reve- 
rence in  more  advanced  years— I  saw 
him,  and  believed  in  the  Exchange 
once  again. 

Thus  relieved  in  mind,  I  bethought 
me  of  the  city  correspondent  of  a. 
morning  newspaper  with  whom  I 
was  acquainted,  and  who  had  an 
office  close  by.  How  stupid  that  I 
had  not  remembered  him  before? 
He,  of  all  mankind,  was  the  person 
best  suited  to  be  my  guide.  A  lite- 
rary man  himself,  he  would  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  another  literary 
man's  desires,  and  respond  to  them 
with  sympathetic  appreciation.  He^ 
of  course,  was  always  on  'Change — 
passed  half  his  day  there,  perhaps — 
knew  the  very  stones  upon  which 
every  frequenter  stood.  He  would 
point  out  to  me  the  Tallow  Walk — 
surely  a  slippery  way— and  show  me 
where  hides  and  skins  are  bought 
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and  sold.  He  would  tell  me  who 
the  gentlemen  are  who  congregate 
round  the  statue  of  her  Most  Gra- 
cious Majesty,  and  explain  to  me 
what  is  asked  for  under  the  eastern 
colonnade.  We  could  dine  together 
At  Simpson's  afterwards,  and 

I  hastened  to  his  office,  I  knocked 
at  his  door,  and  I  was  told  to  enter 
by  a  person  with  an  excessively 
ehrill,  not  to  say  piping  voice.  The 
person  proved  to  oe  a  lad  of  preter- 
natural acuteness,  who  at  sight  of 
me  asked,  with  much  asperi^,  if  I 
came  from  Bowles  and  Butler?  I 
mustered  up  courage  to  say  that  I 
was  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
that  alliteratively-named  firm,  and 
then  asked  if  Mr.  Ck>nsols,  the  city 
correspondent,  was  in.  The  preter- 
naturally  acute  boy  replied,  with 
evident  gratification,  that  Mr.  Consols 
was  not  in.  I  thereupon  inquired 
when  he  was  likely  to  be  in,  and  was 
told  that  that  event  was  not  expected 
to  come  off  imtil  half-past  four. 
Upon  which  I  made  the  true  but 
somewhat  trite  remark,  that  that 
hour  would  be  too  late  for  'Change ; 
And  when  asked  my  name,  repUed 
that  it  was  no  matter,  and  retired 
mutteringly  to  the  door. 

There,  however,  I  paused  with 
puerile  irresolution,  and  said  with 
affected  nonchalance,  '  I  suppose, 
Mr.  Consols  always  goes  on  'Chwige  ?' 
To  which  the  lad  replied  that  he  did 
not  know.  Then,  divining  appa- 
rently that  my  business  had  no- 
thing of  a  commercial  character,  he 
wrinkled  his  face  into  a  smile,  and 
eaid  with  a  look  of  audacious  mean- 
ing, '  Mr.  Consols  is  at  Langley's,  if 
you  want  to  see  him.' 

'  Oh,  indeed,  at  Langley's !'  I  ex- 
claimedi  without  the  slightest  idea 
where  Langley's  was,  or  what  it 
was,  and  feeling,  of  course,  by  far 
too  proud  to  ask.  *  Oh,  indeed,  at 
Ijangley's,  is  he  ?'  I  negligently  re- 
peated, and  descended  the  stairs. 

It  was  now  half-past  three.  If  I 
was  to  see  anything  of  High  'Change 
that  day  obviously  I  must  see  it  at 
once ;  for  I  knew  that  business  com- 
menced at  a  quarter  to  four,  and 
that  at  five  minutes  to  four  the  gates 
were  closed,  in  accordance  with  an 
aged  but  perfectly  absurd  custom, 
and  that  if  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 


of  England,  or  even  the  Lord  Mayor, 
presented  himself  after  that  time  he 
would  be  refused  admission.  In 
this  emergency  I  directed  my  steps 
to  the  office  of  a  gentleman  hard  by, 
whom  I  had  had  in  my  mind  all  this 
time,  but  whom  from  purely  personal 
reasons  I  had  felt  disinclined  to  call 
upon.  There  had  been  an  implea- 
sant  difference  between  us ;  in  fact, 
and — ^not  to  mince  the  matter— he 
had  treated  me  &r  from  well.  Twelve 
months  before  I  had  lent  him,  on  a 
drenching  wet  night,  an  umbrella. 
It  was  old,  it  was  large,  it  was  an 
alpaca ;  but  some  of  the  fondest 
memories  of  my  life  were  associated 
with  it,  and  I  prized  it  as  highly  as 
Shylock  prized  the  turquoise  he  had 
when  he  was  a  bachelor  of  Leah.  It 
had  been  express  stipulation  of  mine 
that  the  umbrella  should  be  returned 
on  the  foUowing  day,  a  stipulation 
with  which  my  friend  bound  himself 
in  honour  to  comply.  The  day  came, 
but  not  the  alpaca:  my  friend  had 
lost  it  in  an  omnibus ;  and  when  I 
reproached  him  with  his  breach  of 
faith,  he  not  only  showed  no  signs 
of  compunction  but  actually  treated 
the  matter  with  irritating  levity. 
What  wonder  that  there  had  be^ 
estrangement  and  coldness  in  our 
social  relations  ever  since  ? 

Now,  however,  I  magnanimously 
determined  to  stifle  the  feelings  of 
wounded  susceptibility  still  throb- 
bing in  my  bosom,  and  to  humble 
myself  so  &r  as  to  soUcit  a  &vour  at 
the  hands  of  the  man  by  whom  I  had 
been  so  grievously  outraged.  I  en- 
tered his  office;  I  saw  him  at  his 
desk ;  I  held  out  the  fingers  of  con- 
ciliation. We  were  Mends  once 
again. 

'  Barham  Arundel,'  said  I,  as  soon 
as  my  emotion  had  subsided, '  I  want 
to  go  on  'Change  this  afternoon ;  will 
you  accompany  me  as  guide?' 

'I  will  go  with  you  in  exactly 
eight  minutes,'  he  said ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded witii  his  work.  I  waited  the 
eight  minutes,  and  at  their  termina- 
tion we  sallied  forth.  On  the  way  I 
briefly  explained  what  I  wished  to 
learn,  and  he  as  briefly  imparted  to 
me  a  little  preliminary  information 
to  prepare  me  for  my  visit  Not  a 
word  about  the  umbrella  was  said  on 
either  side. 
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At  last  I  stood  within  the  famous 
quadrangle,  and  looked  upon  the 
animated  soeno  around  me:  at  last 
I  was  among  the  merchant  princes 
of  the  land,  the  magnates  of  nnanoe, 
the  colossi  of  commerce :  at  last  I 
was  in  the  very  heart  of  trading  en- 


terprisa  Merchants  of  all  nations 
were  aronnd  and  abont  me,  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  most  distant  cl^cs  were 
being  bought  and  sold,  gigantic  ope- 
rations were  being  carried  on  imder 
my  very  eyes.  As  we  walked  through 
the  buildjiig  my  fnead  had  pointed 
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out  to  me  the  particular  branch  of 
commerce  represented  by  each  group 
of  persons.  He  had  shown  me,  as 
we  entered  by  the  eastern  gate,  that 
the  Greeks  were  on  either  side  of  us 
in  the  colonnade:  those  Greeks,  who, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  mustered  only 


two  strong  on  the  London  Exchange, 
and  who  now  are  a  goodly  body  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  iif^ 
firms.  Proceeding  in  a  westerly 
direction  he  had  pointed  out  the 
tallow,  hide,  and  metal  merchants 
on  the  right ;  the  steamer  brokers,  the 
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colonial  brokers,  and  the  drug  people 
(literally  smelling  of  liieir  wares); 
and  the  Baltic  and  timber  merchants 
at  the  extremity  in  the  angle  of  the 
court.  Then  turning  eastward  he 
had  shown  me  the  German  merchants 
gtanding  at  the  right  of  the  statue, 
and  the  numerous  body  of  ship- 
brokers  stretching  away  almost  to 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  Greeks. 
To  fix  their  respective  positions  in 
my  mind,  he  had  drawn  out  in  pen- 
cil a  kind  of  chart,  so  that  a  key  to 
the  whole  business  transacted  was  in 
my  hands. 

'  And  this  is  High  'Change,'  I  said 
to  myself  with  rapturous  enthusiasm. 
'  What  a  stirring  scene !  How  ear- 
nest all  these  men  are — ^how  earnest, 
and  yet  how  collected !  Thousands 
are  trembling  in  the  balance  of  a 
fifingle  word  perhaps,  and  yet  not  the 
&intest  blnsh  or  the  lightest  pallor 
passes  over  their  cheeks.  On  the 
continental  Exchanges — at  Paris,  at 
Hamburg,  at  Antwerp— all  is  vulgar 
noise,  excitement,  confusion.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  everything  is  digni- 
fied, imposing,  calm,  as  befits  the 
national  character  and  the  national 
position.  Could  the  great  Baring 
or  the  mighty  Rothschild  condescend 
to  bawl  like  a  member  of  the  Parquet, 
or  to  struggle  and  gesticulate  like  a 
frequenter  of  the  Coulisse  ? 

'  And  this  is  the  institution  that  I 
but  lately  thought  had  become  ex- 
tinct, or  was  &llmg  into,  decay.  This 

is '  but  I  was  too  ashamed  to 

recur  to  my  former  contemptible 
thoughts. 

'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?' 
inqnired  my  friend,  impatient  at  my 
long  pause. 

'  Think  of  it!'  I  replied,  with  en- 
thusiasm. '  I  am  as  much  interested 
in  it  as  Addison  used  to  be;  and 
when  I  look  aroimd  me  I  am  tempted 
to  say  as  he  so  finely,  says  in  the 
"  Spectator,"  "  Trade  without  enlarg- 
ing the  British  territories,  has  given 
US  a  kind  of  additional  empire."  But 
tell  me— who  is  that  remarkable- 
looking  man  in  the  frock-coat  and 
moustache  —  the  man  who  wears 
Hpectacies,Imean?  Is  that  the  great 
millionnaire,  Baring?' 

'  Baring !'  rephed  my  friend  Arun- 
del, with  bitter  scorn.  '  Why,  that's 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Haddam  and 


Orchard,  who  lives  at  Hackney,  and 
gets,  I  suppose,  about  200?.  a  year.' 

'But  that  dark-faced  gentleman, 
with  the  penetrating  eyes  ?'  I  asked. 
'  Is  he  one  of  the  Rothschilds  ?' 

'The  Rothschilds!'  replied  my 
friend,  with  unutterable  contempt. 
'  He's  little  Benjamin,  the  Jew  money- 
changer of  Lombard  AUey.  Why, 
you  don't  suppose  the  Rothschilds 
or  the  Barings  come  here,  do  you  ?' 

*  Not  come  here  ?'  I  faltered. 

'Of  course  not  Scarcely  anybody 
of  importance  comes  here  now,  ex- 
cept to  the  Short  Exchange  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays.  Then,  indeed, 
the  merchant  princes  of  the  City,  as 
you  call  them,  may  be  seen,  from  two 
to  three  negotiating  their  foreign 
bills.  One  of  the  Rothschilds  is 
here  then,  so  is  one  of  the  Bai-ings, 
so  is  Huth,  so  are  Heine,  Hambro, 
Doxat,  Bordier,  Devanx,  Suse,  J^Iie- 
ville,  Hambro,  Fruhling,  Goschen, 
and  all  the  leading  bill-brokers,  fthey 
come  here  to  buy  commercial  paper, 
or  to  sell  it.  One  firm,  for  instance, 
wants  bills  on  Odessa,  another  wants 
to  get  rid  of  bills  on  Odessa;  one 
firm  wants  bills  on  Hamburgh,  and 
another  wants  to  dispose  of  bills  on 
Hamburgh;  so  they  make  known 
to  each  other  their  respective  require- 
ments, settle  the  rate  of  exchange, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  transactions 
have  been  effected  which  represent 
enormous  sums  of  money — ten  or 
twelve  colossal  fortunes  rolled  into 
one.  On  other  days  it  \&  altogether 
different ;  as  I  have  already  said,  no- 
body of  importance  comes.  Most  of 
the  people  yon  see  here,  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  instance,  are  clerks.  Wo 
all  send  onr  clerks— I  do  myself — 
and  never  think  of  coming  except  for 
a  gossip  now  and  then.' 

I  was  thunderstruck. 

'  But  these  men  have  a  business- 
like look,  and  some  carry  note-books. 
They  are  conversing  too,  very  confi- 
dentially. What  are  they  talking 
about?'  I  asked  as  soon  as  I  had  re- 
covered from  my  surprise. 

'Talking about?  Ck)me and  listen.' 

I  drew  near  a  group,  and  inclined 
my  ear  to  catch  something  of  their 
conversation.  They  were  talking 
about  Patti  in  the  '  Sonnambula.' 

But  for  the  statue  close  at  hand,  I 
believe  I  should  have  fallen. 
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Eigh  ^Change, 


'  You  know  what  our  young  ras- 
cals of  junior  clerks  say  when  they 
surreptitiously  leave  the  counting- 
house  to  get  a  glass  of  ale?'  said 
Arundel,  who  evidently  took  a  maJi- 
•dous  pleasure  in  aggravating  my 
astonismneni  'Why,  theywmkat 
a  fellow-clerk,  and  say,  "Fm  just 
going  on  'Change."  Well,  the  busi- 
ness they  transact  then  is  really 
about  as  important  as  much  of  the 
business  that  is  transacted  here.' 

Spandriirs  pantomime  was  now 
made  clear  to  me. 

'  But,'  said  I,  hesitating  to  the  last 
to  beUeve  what  I  have  heard,  'is 
there  no  business  done  here  then, 
•accept  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays? 
Are  clerks  sent  on  'Change  merely 
to  circulate  notes  on  the  Italian 
Opera,  and  to  quote  their  own  opi- 
nions upon  prima  donnas  f 

'Certainly  not,'  was  the  reply. 
'  They  are  sent  here  to  chat  with  the 
repibsentatives  of  other  firms,  to 
leam  what  is  doing,  and  to  pick  up 
43uch  general  information  on  com- 
mercial matters,  the  result  of  indivi- 
dual experience,  as  may  be  elicited 
in  conversation.  Some,  too,  are  here 
for  more  tangible  objects.  That 
gentleman  now  passing  us  is  the 
agent  of  a  large  steam-packet  com- 
pany ;  and  he  is  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  taking  up "  or  engaging 
chips  to  carry  coals  to  the  foreign 
stations  of  the  company.  He  has 
just  told  me  that  he  wants  St  Thomas, 
but  that  he  is  easy  about  St  John ; 
which  means  that  he  can  offer  a 
freight  for  the  former  place,  but  not 
for  the  latter.  Then,  too,  sales  of 
more  or  less  magnitude  are  effected 
here  by  the  colonial  brokers.  But 
fiilly  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  busi- 
ness formerly  transacted  on  the  Ex- 
change is  now  transacted  elsewhere. 
Merchants  call  upon  each  other,  for 
instance,  at  their  counting-houses, 
and  by  mid-day  scores  upon  scores 
of  important  operations  nave  been 
<x)ncluded.  Then  there  are  the 
commercial  sale-rooms — such  as  the 
Baltic,  Garroway's,  and  Mincing 
Lane— where  produce  is  put  up  for 
public  auction,  and  the  temper  of 
the  market  ascertained,  long  oefore 
the  hour  for  opening  'Change.  There 
is  the  Electric  Telegraph  too,  which 
bas  had  an  immense  mfluenoe  over 


commercial  operations,  and  which 
has  done  more  to  modify  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  carried  on  than 
any  other  agency.  To  sum  up,  in 
fEu^t,  the  Boyal  Exchange,  which^ 
seventeen  years  ago,  was  opened 
with  so  much  pomp  and  circum- 
stance by  her  lii^jesty,  is  now  little 
more  than  a  sort  of  open-air  com- 
mercial club  and  lounging-place.' 

'  And  to  say  the  truth,'  continued 
Arundel,  '  I,  for  one,  am  not  at  all 
sorry  that  it  is  so.  Look  about  you; 
look  above  at  the  open  sky;  look 
beneath  at  the  cold  stones.  Could 
anybody,  by  any  amount  of  perverse 
ingenuity,  have  designed  a  worse 
place  than  this  for  sensible  men  to 
assemble  in?  In  summer  it  is  an 
oven,  in  winter  an  icehouse,  in  rainy 
weather  a  tank.  I  assure  you  that 
the  open  space  is  so  imcoinfortable, 
and  the  colonnades  so  gloomy  and 
cheerless,  that  on  bad  winter  days 
the  Exchange  is  almost  deserted. 
Even  on  fine  days  the  attendance  is 
not  what  it  used  to  be;  and  if,  in 
the  course  of  years,  it  altogether 
ceases,  I  shall  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised.' 

My  illusions  were  all  destroyed. 
The  old  Bourse  or  Burse  of  Gresham 
—the 

•  Mart  or  merchants  from  the  East  and  West ; 
Whose  slender  summit  pointing  to  the  skies. 
Still  bears  in  token  of  his  grateftil  breast. 
The  tender  grasshopper  his  chosen  crest  ;* 

the  old  Bourse  had  become  little 
better  than  a  club,  a  lounging-place 
for  gossip.  '  Sic  transit,'  <!kc.,  I  ex- 
claimed, with  mournful  intonation, 
though  perhaps  incorrect  emphasis. 

'  "What's  the  use  of  coming  again 
on  Mcmday  •'  said  Arundel,  peevishly. 
He  had  caught  at  the  last  word  of 
my  exclamation,  and  misunderstood 
it.  'You'll  see  no  more  than  you 
have  seen  to-day/ 

I  did  not  care  to  clear  up  his  mis- 
take ;  the  place  was  thinning,  the 
beadle  was  growing  impatient,  we 
were  almost  the  last  of  the  loiterers. 
I  shook  hands,  therefore,  witJi  my 
&iend,  and  mournfully  walked  west- 
ward. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  again 
visit  the  Boyal  j^change. 

E.a 


r ' 


A 


'D  hj  0.  dn  Minrier. 
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OH!  SING  AGAIN  THAT  SIMPLE  SONG. 

OH !  sing  again  that  simple  song 
We  used  to  love  so  long  ago ; 
Ere  Fortune's  spite,  the  cold  world's  wrong. 

Had  taught  us  all  that  now  we  know. 
Ay,  breathe  once  more  that  touching  strain. 

So  sweet  to  spirits  tempest-tost ; 
For  ftill  to  me  its  sad  re&ain 
Seems  sweetest  when  it  -paina  mo  most. 

Oh !  sing  that  cherished  song  once  more, 

Though  plaudits  such  as  used  to  greet 
Thine  ear,  in  courtly  bowers,  of  yore. 

Are  thine  no  longer ;  incense  sweet 
Thy  unambitious  soul  may  claim ; 

The  tribute  of  one  grateful  breast. 
One  loving  heart's  profound  acclaim. 

May  soothe  thy  gentle  spirit  best 

Though  Fortune  fix)wn  and  fiiends  look  cold. 
And  lowlier  hopes  and  aims  are  ours ; 

And  visions  bright  as  those  of  old 
.  No  more  may  cheer  our  lonely  hours ; 

Yet  let  us  '  drive  dull  care  away,' 
Unheeding  Fortune's  sharpest  slings,* 

To-day,  to-day,  at  least,  be  gay, 
Whate'er  to-morrow  brings ! 


♦  t 


The  slings  and  arrows  of  onti^geoos  fortune.*— Shakspeahe. 
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SANDRINGHAM  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Part  II. 


Dk.  Burney,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  'History  of  Music/  was 
organist  of  St.  Margaret's.  His  great 
work  was  almost  entirely  written 
while  he  occupied  this  position. 
The  beautiful  organ,  celebrated  even 
to  this  day  for  its  sweetness  and 
power,  was  built  during  his  incum- 
bency, and  on  his  recommendation, 
by  Snetzler,  and  would  have  made 
the  maker  fsunous  had  he  done 
nothing  else.  Snetzler  was  asked 
by  the  churchwardens  what  the 
old  organ  would  be  worth  if  it  were 
repaired.  He  repUed,  'If  they 
would  lay  out  looZ.  on  it,  probably 
it  might  be  worth  50Z.' 

Lord  George  Bentinck,  so  well 
known  as  a  leading  protectionist 
statesman,  in  opposition  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  was  closely  connected 
with  Lynn,  large  estates  of  his 
fiunily  bfeing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
:aiid  himself  bom  there.  Many  of 
-our  readers  will  recollect  his  melan- 
-choly  and  mysterious  death,  which 
caused  the  profoundest  sorrow  in 
Lynn,  for  wluch  place  he  was  M.P., 
and  where  he  was  much  respected 
and  beloved. 

Oddly  enough,  it  may  perhaps  be 
from  somewhat  careless  reading,  but 
we  have  not  found  in  all  the  guide- 
books or  descriptions  of  Lynn,  or  of 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  any  mention  of 
•Capgrave,  the  theologian  and  histo- 
rian, whose  writings  are  probably 
more  voluminous  and  entertaining 
than  those  of  any  man  of  his  time. 
That  he  was  a  Lynn  man  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  his  dedicatory 
letter  to  Edward  IV.  prefixed  to  his 
'  Chronicles  of  England.'  It  com- 
mences thus,  clumging  somewhat 
the  quaint  spelling  of  his  time : — 

'  To  my  sovereign  Lord,  Edward, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  Lord  of  Ireland,  a 
poor  Friar  of  the  Eremites  of  St. 
Austin  in  the  convent  of  Lenne, 
fiendeth  prayer,  &c.'  And  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  (some 
I)eople  fancjring  that  he  belonged  to 
Kent),  he  says  in  the  prologue  of 
one  of  his  pieces — 


*  If  ye  will  wit  what  that  I  am, 
My  country  is  Nurfollc,  of  the  town  of  Lynne.* 

Besides  a  host  of  theological  works, 
he  wrote  lives  of  the  'Illustrious 
Henries,'  Kings  of  England, 
'Chronicles  of&gland,'  and  other 
matters  much  too  numerous  to 
catalogue. 

This  'intensely  funny  chronicler 
thus  begins  his '  History  of  England,' 
'Anno  Mundi  i<» — The  first  man 
Adam  was  made  on  a  Friday,  with- 
oute  Modir,  withoute  Fader,  in  the 
feld  of  Damask,  and  fro  that  place 
led  into  Paradise  to  dwell  there; 
after  driven  out  for  Synne :  "Whanne 
he  had  lived  nine  hundred  yere  and 
XXX  he  deied,  byried  in  Hebron: 
his  bed  was  hft  with  the  Flood,  and 
leyd  in  Golgotha.  Anno  12*. — 
This  yere  Eve  bare  two  childim  at 
one  birth,  the  man  hite  Cayn,  tho 
woman  Calmanna,  of  which  two 
come  Enok,  not  he  that  was  trans- 
late, and  Yrad,  and  Mammael,  and 
Methusael  and  Lamech  that  brought 
in  first  bigamie,  and  he  killed  Cain.' 

It  may  be  all  very  well  to  be^ 
at  the  beginning,  but  if  a  writer  of 
English  Chronicles  begin  with 
Adam  and  Eve,  we  are  afraid  he  is 
likely  to  prove  tedious,  and  so  take 
our  leave  of  Capgrave. 

Beatnifie,  the  author  of  the 
'  Norfolk  Tour  '—a  book  the  best  of 
its  kind  we  ever  saw,  though  now 
rather  out  of  date,  as  it  has  been  for 
many  years  out  of  print — was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  bookseller  in  Lynn, 
named  Hollingworth.  It  is  said 
that  although  this  man  was  in  busi- 
ness foriy  years,  and  had  four  ap- 
prentices at  a  time,  they  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Beatniffe,  either  ran 
away  to  sea,  or  enlisted,  a  thing 
which  is  not  surprising,  however, 
when  it  is  explained  that  they 
were  all  obliged  to  sleep  in  one 
bed,  had  clean  sheets  but  once  a 
year,  and  were  dieted  in  the  most 
sco7iomical  manner.  After  this  un- 
savoury apprenticeship,  his  master 
offered  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, but  as  she  was  ill-favoured 
and  deformed  Beatniffe  declined  the 
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match.  His  master  was  not  so 
much  offended  at  this  but  that  he 
lent  his  quondam  apprentice  500/. 
to  commence  business  in  Norwich. 
His  stock  of  scarce  and  Taluable 
works  was  so  celebrated  that  London 
booksellers  used  to  send  him  large 
orders  on  the  appearance  of  Ms 
catalogue,  none  of  which  he  ever 
executed,  preferring,  as  he  said,  to 
sell  his  books  to  gentlemen.  If  he 
suspected  a  personal  customer  of 
being  a  bookseller  he  would  at  once 
put  such  an  additional  price  on  his 
books  as  to  render  the  purchase 
most  improbable.  A  Scotch  noble- 
man once  called  at  his  shop  to  buy 
a  Bible.  Beatniffe  took  one  down 
and  mentioned  the  price.  *0h, 
man !'  said  the  would-be  purchaser, 
'I  could  buy  it  for  much  less  at 
Edinburgh.'  'Then,  my  lord,'  ro- 
plied  the  bhmt  bookseller,  'you 
must  go  to  Edinburgh  for  it,'  with 
which  recommendation  he  abruptly 
quitted  his  noble  customer. 

Lynn  was  celebrated  for  its  re- 
ligious foimdations;  probably  no 
place  not  immediately  of  ecclesi- 
astical origin,  contained  so  many 
churches  and  religious  houses  in 
proportion  to  its  size.  Of  the 
churches  still  remain  St.  Margaret's, 
St.  Nicholas'  Chapel,  and  a  few 
others.  The  two  edifices  mentioned 
by  name  are  wonderful  examples 
of  the  magnificent  expenditure  of 
wealth  and  genius,  which  was  so 
freely  indulged  in  by  our  Boman 
Catholic  ancestors. 

8t.  Margaret's  Church  was  for- 
merly very  rich  in  monimiental 
brasses:  many  of  these  have  now 
become  much  defaced,  while  some 
have  been  utterly  destroyed.  There 
is  a  very  fine  one  to  Adam  de  Wal- 
floken  and  his  wife,  with  the  follow- 
ing quaint  inscription : — 

'  Cam  Fex,  cam  Lfanna,  cum  Res  viUMhna  simna* 
Unde  aupcrMmuak  ad  Terram  Terra  Tcdimas,' 

which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies,  a 
reverend  and  gallant  Mend  of  ours 
has  thus  translated : — 

*  Since  we  a  thing  meet  vile  may  be. 

With  dregs  and  slime  allied, 
Fmm  mother  Earth  to  Du«t  we  flee, 
Then  wherof<«re  foater  IMde  ?' 

Si  Nicholas'  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
very  finest  specimens  of  tiie  POTpen- 
dicular  style  still  existing,  and  is  the 


more  interesting  on  account  of  its 
almost  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
Seveml  monasteries  existed  here,  and 
their  remains  in  various  parts  of  the 
town  render  it  very  picturesque. 
The  Benedictines,  the  Caimelites  or 
White  Fiiars,  the  Augustines,  the 
Grey  Friars  or  Francificans,  and  the 
Dominicans  or  Black  Friars,  all  had 
extensive  and  wealthy  establiedb- 
ments,  besides  many  minor  founda- 
tions. The  public  walks  are  equalled 
in  few  country  towns,  surpassed  in 
none.  They  consist  of  fair  paths 
and  magnificent  avenues,  plentiftdly 
interspersed  with  the  massive  ruins 
of  the  old  wall  of  the  town,  and  of 
the  ecclesiastical  edifices  just  men- 
tioned. The  most  striking  ruins  are 
the  Grey  Friars  Tower  and  the 
Ladye  Chapel  on  the  Bed  Mount. 
We  cannot  attempt  to  describe  these 
here ;  but  we  may  assure  our  readers 
that  if  they  ever  come  within  twenty 
miles  of  Lynn,  and  pass  on  without 
visiting  it,  they  will  lose  such  an 
opportuni^  of  antiquarian  research 
as  seldom  offers. 

The  tourist  or  visitor  from  London 
will  have  passed,  between  Cambridge 
and  Lynn,  through  a  large  tract  of 
those  fens,  which  we  have  attempted 
slightly  to  describe.  Shortly  before 
he  gets  to  Lynn,  however,  the  coun- 
try becomes  fiurly  wooded  and  gently 
undulating.  He  will  have  made  tibe 
journey  by  the  aid  of  a  railway  which 
has  just  got  rid  of  a  name  that  had 
become  disreputable ;  and  let  us  hope 
that  the  management  of  the  new 
Great  EaBtem  will  be  an  improve- 
ment on  that  of  the  late  E&stem 
Counties. 

Arrived  at  Lynn,  however,  railway 
oommimication  in  the  direction  we 
wish  to  pursue  comes  to  a  termina- 
tion, and  we  must  make  the  journey 
in  the  best  way  we  can.  Suppose 
we  choose  an  open  carriage  and  pair 
from  the  Duke's  Head,  and  leave  the 
town  by  its  north-easterly  exit,  we 
shall  thus  arrive,  after  a  three  miles' 
drive,  at  Castle  Bising,  which  was 
formerly  a  borough  sending  two 
members  to  Parliament,  and  go- 
verned by  a  mayor,  recorder,  high 
steward,  twelve  aldermen,  a  speaker, 
and  fifty  burgesses.  It  is  now  on 
exceedingly  unimportant  place,  and 
the  filling  up  all  the  above  offices 
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would  more  than  exlianBt  the  popn^ 
lation.  In  the '  Beauties  of  England 
and  Wales/ 1809,  it  is  stated  that  the 
corporation  then  consisted  '  of  two 
aldermen,  who  alternately  servQ  the 
office  of  mayor,  and  the  latter  is  the 
returning  officer  of  two  members  to 
the  British  Senate.  Though  at  an 
election  five  or  six  names  appear  on 
the  poll-books,  yet  it  is  questionable 
whether,  except  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  there  be  a  single  legal  voter.' 
Oldfield.  in  his  work  on  Parliaments, 
says : '  This  borough,  though  it  is  not 
so  completely  destitute  of  inhabitants 
as  Old  Sarum  and  Midhurst,  which 
have  neither  house  nor  cottage,  yet 
two  houses  in  it  ^Rising)  return  two 
members  to  Parliament' 

Tradition  says  it  was  formerly  a 
sea-port,  and  the  following  verse  is 
preserved  among  the  country  people 
about  :— 

'  Ktaing  was  a  sea-port  town. 

When  Lynn  it  was  a  marsh. 

Now  Lynn  it  is  a  sea^port  town. 

And  Btaing  fares  the  worse.' 

This  kind  of  tradition,  however,  is 
common  enough.  We  find  the  fol- 
lowing distich  current  respecting 
Norwich : — 

'  Gastor  was  a  dty,  when  Norwich  waa  none^ 
And  Norwich  was  built  of  Castor  stone.' 

Castle  Eising,  at  the  passing  of  the 
Beform  Bill,  shared  the  fate  of  Gat- 
ton,  Old  Saram,  and  otiier  venerable 
and  effete  places  of  the  same  kind. 
In  its  decayed  state,  but  before  the 
Beform  broom  had  done  its  sweeping 
mission,  it  happened  that  a  thateher 
filled  the  office  of  mayor.  A  Govern- 
ment or  official  messenger  arrived 
with  a  despatch,  and  instructions  to 
deliver  it  to  the  Mayor  of  Bising 
personally.  On  making  inquiries, 
that  important  officer  was  pointed 
out  to  him  on  the  top  of  a  house,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  vocation.  The 
official  reasonably  doubted  for  a  while 
the  correctness  of  this  infbrmation ; 
but,  on  repeated  assurances  tliat  the 
thateher  and  the  mayor  were  iden- 
tical, he  handed  in  his  paper.  The 
head  of  the  municipality  took  it,  and, 
in  endeavouring  to  find  out  what  it 
meant,  held  it  bottom  upwards.  The 
official  interfering,  suggested  that  it 
had  better  be  turned.  'Turned!' 
said  the  mayor:  'don't  you  know^ 


sir,  that  the  Mayor  of  Bising  can 
read  any  way  he  Ukes  ?' 

Intimately  connected  with  Bising* 
are  the  two  Walpoles,  who  deriver 
their  patronymic  firom  the  parishes 
of  Waipole,  in  Marshland.  Sir  Bo- 
bert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  was 
bom  at  Houghton,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  where  he  built,  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  prime  minister, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  residences 
in  England.  It  is  known  as  Hough- 
ton Hall,  but,  like  Holkham,  should 
rather  be  called  a  jNilace.  It  is  now 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Gholmondeley« 
into  whose  fiEimily  it  passed  by  inhe- 
ritance from  the  Walpoles.  This 
mansion  formerly  contained  a  mag- 
nificent galleiy  of  paintings,  which 
were  unlmppily  sold  at  the  beginning 
of  the  centuiy  to  go  to  Bussia.  A 
careful  and  beautiml  set  of  engrav- 
ings of  the  principal  pictures  was 
previously  made,  and  published,  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred,  by  Boy- 
dell.  Both  Sir  Bobert  and  Horace 
Waipole  were  members  successively 
for  the  boroughs  of  Gastle  Bising  and 
King's  Lynn.  The  public  life  of  Sir 
Bob«rt,  and  the  private  life  of  Ho- 
race, illustrated  so  profusely  by  his 
own  letters,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  more  than  an  allusion  in  this 
place.  The  '.Sides  Walpoliana'  ot 
the  latter  is  a  voluminous  and  inte- 
resting description  of  the  grand 
house  at  Houghton. 

Isabella,  Queen  of  Edward  II.,  was 
confined  in  ^e  castle  of  Bising  from 
the  time  of  the  downfall  of  her  &- 
vourite,  Mortimer,  in  the  year  1330, 
till  her  death  in  1358.  Her  son,  Ed- 
ward III.,  visited  her  in  1340  and 
1 344,  the  first  time  being  accompa- 
nied by  his  queen. 

About  five  miles  north  of  Castle 
Bising  we  come  to  Sandringham,  of 
which,  as  we  have  before  said,  there 
is  little  of  interest  either  traditionaL 
or  historical  The  estate  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  a  &mily  named 
Oobbe  for  many  generations  before 
1686,  when  Jef&y  Cobbe  sold  it  to 
Sir  Edward  Atlmison,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  from  whom 
it  passed,  through  many  proprietors, 
to  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Cowper,  and  from 
him,  by  purchase,  to  His  Boyal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  ta 
whom  we  wish,  as  in  duty  as  well 
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jxs  inclination  bound,  a  long  and 
happy  life,  and  much  enjoyment  of 
this,  as  of  the  other  pleasant  places 
in  which  the  lines  haye  fallen  to 
him. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  Norfolk 
is  noted  for  its  abundance  of  game, 
and  other/ercB  naturce,  which  are  not 
ordinarily  included  in  that  denomi- 
nation. The  warren  of  Sandringham, 
which  occupies  the  sandy  mounds  of 
the  coast,  contains  rabbits  in  almost 
innumerable  quantity ;  and  its  groves 
and  copses  thousands  of  pheasants 
4uid  other  game,  which  have  been  so 
well  preserved  that  its  present  illus- 
trious possessor  will  not  fail  to  have 
right  royal  sport.  Pheasants,  in- 
deed, seem  so  much  attached  to  this 
part  of  Norfolk,  that,  in  the  absence 
of  copses  and  plantations  to  shelter 
them,  they  are  often  flushed  from 
ihe  stubble  like  partridges.  In  the 
marshes  and  meres,  and  along  the 
-sea  coast,  are  found  snipes,  widgeon, 
ducks,  teal ;  and  often  wild  geese  and 
•swans  pay  a  visit  in  severe  weather. 
Herons  used  to  be  pretty  plentiful, 
and  bustards  were  not  rare;  but 
these  birds  are  now  almost  banished 
cfrom  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
Denmark  or  hooded  crow  often  visits 
Ihe  shores  of  the  Wash,  and  even 
penetrates  many  miles  into  the  in- 
terior ;  indeed  it  is  locally  known  by 
Ihe  name  of  Eoyston,  a  town  on  the 
borders  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Hert- 
fordshire, and  at  least  seventy  miles 
from  the  coast,  where  they  congre- 
^te  in  great  numbers.  They  are 
jnuch  more  voracious  than  our  Eng- 
lish species,  and  are  thought  by  the 
occupiers  of  the  land  to  do  great 
damage.  They  are  very  strong  on 
the  wing,  fierce,  and  exceedingly  shy, 
so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty to  shoot  or  destroy  them. 

There  is  a  character  at  Sandring- 
Tiam  whom  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention.  It  is  the  late  (and  we  hope 
ihe  present)  steward,  Brereton,  re- 
I)orted  to  us  as  a  steady,  quiet,  re- 
spectable man,  and  a  good  neigh- 
bour, but  who  has  devoted  himself 
4dl  his  life  to  a  practical  joke  in  the 
matter  of  dress.  We  suppose  a  gen- 
teel highwayman  of  the  last  century 
has  furnished  him  with  the  pattern 
of  his  habiliments,  which  are  iamiliar 
to  all  firequenters  of  Lynn  market^ 


and  other  places  of  local  resort.  Ho 
is  a  fine,  rather  handsome  man,  with 
long  black  hair,  curled  in  innume- 
rable httle  ringlets  which  overhang 
his  shoulders,  a  brigand's  hat  with 
conical  top,  embroidered  coat,  riding- 
whip,  with  breeches  and  boots  to 
match.  He  generally  appears  iu 
public  with  an  alter  ego,  and,  al- 
though custom  takes  off  the  droll 
effect  where  the  i)air  are  known,  we 
fancy  they  would  cause  an  amusing 
sensation  in  the  Park  or  Hegcnt 
Street. 

About  equi-distant  with  Lynn 
from  Sandringham,  but  in  nearly  an 
opposite  direction,  is  Hunstanton,  a 
small  watering-place  on  the  east 
coast  of  that  bay  of  the  Wash,  of 
which  we  have  before  spoken.  Being 
out  of  the  range  of  nulway  conmiu- 
nication,  it  enjoys  only  a  local  cele- 
brity. It  is  remarkable,  however, 
for  its  pure  air,  its  fine  beach,  and 
its  lofty  cliffs  of  a  red  porous  stone 
underlying  the  chalk,  which  hero 
almost  crops  out  on  the  sur&ce. 
The  cliff,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
tall  hghthouse,  is  called  King  Ed- 
mund's Point  Camden  says  that 
King  Edmund  resided  there  a  whole 
year,  while  he  endeavoured  to  get  by 
heart  David's  Psalms  in  the  Saxon 
language.  The  very  book  was  pre- 
served, he  says,  by  the  monks  of  St. 
Edmundsbury  tUl  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries.  A  railway  is  now 
in  course  of  construction  from  Lynn, 
which,  by  opening  up  a  means  of 
access,  will  doubuess  bring  Hun- 
stanton into  repute  as  a  minor  wa- 
tering-place. We,  however,  refer  to 
it  more  particularly  as  ihe  seat 
for  centuries  past  of  the  family  of 
L'Estrange,  mauy  members  of  which 
have  been  noted  as  litterateurs,  di- 
lettante, and  antiquaries. 

This  family  is  Imown  in  very  early 
times  as  holding  the  barony  of  Knock- 
ing. In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  John 
L'Estrange,  the  then  baron,  settled 
Hunstanton  on  his  younger  brother, 
Hamond  L'Estrange,  from  whom 
descended  Sir  Thomas  L'Estrange, 
who  was  Deputy  of  Ireland  under 
Henry  VI.  in  1429 ;  also  Eoger  L'E- 
strange, Sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, 1487 ;  and  Nicholas,  who  was 
made  a  baronet  by  Charles  in  1629. 
His  son^  Sir  Hamond  L'Estrange, 
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who  was  the  head  of  tho  Hunstanton 
house  during  the  disputes  between 
the  Mng  and  his  parliament,  was  a 
zealous  Boyalist,  in  which  he  was 
eagerly  followed  by  his  son  Roper. 

The  history  of  this  Roger  is  ftill  of 
romance.  When  scarcely  out  of  liis 
teens,  he  contrived  a  plan  to  re- 
conquer  Lynn  for  the  long,  though 
it  was  then  held  by  the  parliamen- 
tary troops.  lie  did  not  succeed  in 
this,  but  was  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  Parliament,  who  happened  to 
get  hold  of  him.  For  some  reason 
which  does  not  plainly  appear,  tliis 
sentence  was  not  executed,  and  Roger 
escaped  after  a  lengthened  imprison- 
ment 

He  got  himself  into  a  peck  of 
troubles  through  his  advocacy  of  the 
royal  cause ;  and  being  continually, 
as  he  thought,  misrepresented  by  the 
opposite  party,  he  MTote  and  pub- 
lished many  treatises,  pamphlets,  and 
even  volumes,  which  contain  curious 
mementos  of  the  manners  of  those 
troublous  times.  So  anxious  was  he 
to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  that  he  endeavoured  to -repel 
every  slander  or  report  that  came  to 
his  ears  concerning  himself.  A  cu- 
rious instance  of  this  is,  that  when 
<me  of  his  daughters  embraced  the 
Romish  fiuth,  and,  it  was  reported, 
with  his  advice  and  consent,  he  in- 
sisted on  making  an  affidavit  in  his 
parish  church,  before  receiving  the 
sacrament,  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  had  not  counselled  or 
advised  it,  appending  to  the  whole  a 
very  exact  confession  of  faith.  Not- 
withstanding the  ticklish  times  in 
which  he  lived,  this  sturdy  Royalist 
did  not  quit  the  scene  of  his  adven- 
turous career  untQ  1704,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  works  of  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange, 
his  political  pamphlets  and  contro- 
versies, and  ms  translations  from  the 
classics,  would,  if  merely  named,  oc- 
cupy a  full  page  of  our  Magazine,  so 
numerous  are  they.  He  was  also 
the  writer  and  publisher,  successive- 
ly, of  two  newspapers,  the  '  Public 
Intelligencer  and  News,'  1663  to 
1665,  and  the  'Observator'  in  1679. 
His  office  in  this  latter  seems  to 
have  been  to  defend  the  king 
(Charles  II.)  ftom  stispicion  of 
popery,  which  services  were  requited 


to  Roger  by  James  IT.,  who  con- 
ferred on  him  tlie  dignity  of  knight- 
hood, accompanied  by  the  statement 
that  it '  was  in  consideration  of  his 
eminent  services  and  unshaken  loy- 
alty to  the  crown  in  all  extremities ; 
and  as  a  mark  of  the  singular  {satis- 
faction of  His  Majesty  with  his  pre- 
sent as  well  as  his  past  services.^ 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  found 
much  favour  with  the  revolutionists; 
for  it  is  reported  that  Queen  Mary 
made  the  following  anagram  on 
him,  which,  for  a  royal  attempt, 
may  pass  muster,  though  it  be 
rather  poor : — 

•  Roger  rEstranc:'; : 
Lying  slraoge  Roger.' 

This  Sir  Roger  appears  to  have 
been  rather  gay  in  lus  mode  of  life^ 
which  we  find  from  several  indica- 
tions, one  of  the  most  curious  of 
which  is  a  pamphlet,  published  in 
1660,  called  *  News  from  the  land  of 
Chivalry;  containing  thd  pleasant 
and  delectable  History,  and  the 
wonderful  and  strange  adventures 
of  Don  Rugoro  de  Strangemento, 
Knight  of  the  Squeaking  Fiddle- 
stick, and  of  several  other  Pagan 
Knights  and  Ladies.' 

The  late  Henry  Styleman  L'E- 
strange,  who  died  suddenly  during 
this  summer,  had  been  engaged,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  for  more  than 
three  years  in  restoring  with  his 
own  hand,  and  at  his  own  expense, 
the  painted  ceiling  of  the  cathedral 
at  Ely.  This  work,  which  he  had 
about  half  completed,  is  cut  short, 
for  the  present,  by  his  unexpected 
death. 

In  the  church  at  Hunstanton — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  pattern 
church,  both  by  ils  perfect  state  of 
repair,  and  by  the  neatness  witli 
which  the  churchyard  is  kept — are 
several  monuments  to  the  L'E-. 
stranges,  one  of  which  is  inscribed 
witli  the  following  pun,  by  way  of 
epitaph : — 

*  In  HcaTen  nt  home,  O  bleasod  dMuige, 
Who,  when  I  was  on  Cftrth,  was  Stmngt.' 

Hillington  Hall  is  the  seat  of  Sir 
William  Hovell  Ffolkes,  a  minor, 
son  of  the  late  Martin  William 
Ffolkes,  who,  to  the  regret  of  the 
whole  county,  was  killed  by  light- 
ning, in  the  summer  of  1849,  in  his 
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thirty-first  year.  He  waa  a  man 
whose  hearty  good  -  humour  and 
other  genial  qmUities  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him,  or  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  communication. 

Holkham,  the  princely  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  stands  near  tlie 
northern  coast  of  the  county,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Sandringham. 
The  present  possessor  of  the  title 
and  estates  is  son  of  an  eminent 
agriculturist,  bettor  known  in  local 
ti-adition  as  Mr.  Coke  of  HoUdiam. 
His  original  name  was  Eoberts, 
being  descended  in  the  female  line 
from  the  great  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who 
was  himself  a  member  of  an  honour- 
able,  though  not  noble,  family  of 
Mileham  in  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Coke,  before  the  title  was  re- 
Tived  in  his  person,  was  reputed  to 
be  the  largest  land-owning  Com- 
moner in  England.  He  married 
young,  and  had  by  his  first  wife 
three  daughters.  He  afterwards 
married,  in  advanced  life,  a  lady  of 
the  house  of  Albemarle,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children,  one  of 
whom  is  the  present  earl.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  fiict,  that  there  was 
a  difference  of  nearly  sixty  years  be- 
tween the  age  of  his  eldest  and  his 
yoimgest  daughter. 

Bumham  Thorpe  is  famous  as  the 
birthplace  of  Lord  Nelson,  whose 
father  was  rector  of  this  parish.  It 
is  situate  in  this  neighbourhood.  He 
was  accustomed  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  his  boyish  time  here  with  an 
aged  female  relative.  The  gossip  of 
the  neighbourhood  preserves  aji 
interesting  and  characteristic  anec- 
dote of  this  period  of  his  life.  The 
boy  having  wandered  one  day  far 
in  pursuit  of  birds'  nests,  did  not 
return  till  evening  was  far  advanced. 
The  old  lady  scolded,  as  old  ladies 
will  in  such  circumstances,  and,  in 
conclusion,  asked  the  youngster  why 
Fear  did  not  drive  him  home.  '  I 
don't  know,'  cried  the  incipient 
admiral, '  who  Fear  is.'  It  was  this 
spirit  that  animated  him  through 
life,  and  drew  from  Collingwood, 
just  as  he  was  taking  his  ship  into 
action  at  the  battle  of  Trafiedgar,  the 
famous  interrogation, '  What  would 
Nelson  give  to  be  here?' 

The  scenery  of  Norfolk  is  gene- 


rally very  pretty,  if  it  seldom  ap- 
proaches grandeur ;  the  xmdulations 
are  gentle,  and  it  is  fairly  wooded, 
though  differently  described  in  that 
respect  by  different  observers.  In- 
deed, there  are  few  subjects  upon 
which  wider  divergence  of  opinion 
is  expressed.  Some  people  tliink  if 
the  hedgerows  are  supplied  with  a 
timber-tree  here  and  there  it  is 
enough,  while  in  the  opinion  of 
others  a  well-wooded  country  ought 
to  be  in  the  condition  of  a  primeval 
forest. 

We  find  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and 
Lord  Townshend  honourably  men* 
tioned  as  the  first  revivers  of  plant- 
ing in  Norfolk.  Since  that  time  a 
large  number,  not  merely  of  orna- 
mental, but  useful  trees,  have  been 
planted.  A  writer  of  fifty  years  ago 
commends,  by  name,  Mr.  Marsham 
of  Stratton,  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham, 
and  Mr.  Windham  of  Felbrigg,  as 
praiseworthy  for  their  care  in  plant- 
ing timber-trees.  If  the  ghost  of 
the  third  in  that  provident  ti'io 
could  rise  now,  we  suppose  he 
would  scarcely  be  pleased  to  see  the 
result  of  his  far-sighted  policy  aa 
developed  by  his  spendthrift  de- 
scendant. 

It  has  frequently  struck  us  that 
the  provision  for  supplying  the 
place  of  our  fine  old  English  timber- 
trees,  when  the  anticipatory  axe,  or 
the  necessity  of  landowners,  or  in- 
evitable decay  shall  remove  those 
which  at  present  deb'ght  us,  is  by 
no  means  adequate.  One  sees,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  well- 
wooded  tracts  which,  in  a  few  years, 
more  or  less,  will  have  no  wood  at 
all,  or,  at  best,  the  undergrown  sub- 
stitutes which  a  too  late  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  replacement  has 
Bupphed. 

In  our  days  of  Macadamized  roads 
and  railways  we  cannot  have  any 
conception  of  what  were  the  dis- 
comforts of  our  forefathers  through 
the  want  of  good  roads.  We,  who 
have  not  seen  the  roads  different  to 
what  they  are  now,  forget  that  the 
widow  of  Macadam  still  lives,  and 
that  before  his  time  there  were  no 
decent  roads.  Those  of  Norfolk, 
however,  were  always  comparatively 
good,  on  account  of  the  plenty  of 
gravel  and  clunch,  or  chalk,  the 
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amalgamation  of  which,  under.'  the 
influence  of  waggon-wheels,  forms 
roads  nearly  as  good  as  liiose  of 
Macadam. 

Yet  we  know  a  not  very  old  man, 
who  tells  us  that  when  he  was  a 
boy  nothing  less  than  four  horses 
could  pull  a  carnage  from  Wisbech 
to  Lynn,  about  fourteen  miles,  in  a 
day ;  and  that  two  extra  horses  had 
to  be  harnessed  to  get  the  coach  to 
the  county  boundary,  "Wisbech  being 
just  in  Cambridgeshire. 

Bad  as  was  this,  it  was  incom- 
jkarably  better  than  in  other  coun- 
ties. Indeed  Charles  II.,  when  he 
visited  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth  in 
1671,  is  said  to  have  remarked 
'  that  Norfolk  ought  to  be  cut  out 
in  strips  to  make  roads  for  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom,'  a  remark,  however, 
which  one  gentleman  interprets  in 
an  uncomplimentary  manner,  as  if 
the  king  meant  to  say  that  the  soil 
was  so  bad  that  it  was  good  for 
nothing  else.  We  do  not  think  that 
Charles,  who,  whatever  his  fetults, 
was  at  all  events  a  polite  gentle- 
man, would  have  done  so,  and 
rather  incline  to  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  who  say  that  it  was  in 
compliment  to  the  comparative 
goodness  of  the  Norfolk  roads. 

If  our  readers  will  just  for  a  mo- 
ment look  at  the  map  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  they  will  observe  the 
bay  of  the  Wash,  having  a  wide 
mouth,  into  which  the  tidal  wave  of 
the  German  Ocean,  which  runs  from 
north  to  south,  pours  a  very  large 
IxKiy  of  water.  The  pressure  be- 
hind, as  long  as  the  tide  rises  in  the 
ocean,  prevents  the  return  of  this 
water,  which  is  thus  forced  on  to 
the  coast  and  up  the  rivers  with 
more  than  its  natural  impetus.  It 
is  this  circumstance  which  causes, 
what  has  been  noticed  previously, 
namely,  the  rising  of  the  tide  in  the 
rivers  several  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  lands. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  out&lls 
of  the  rivers  were  not  so  well  kept 
as  now,  but  were  choked  with  sand- 
banks, the  progress  of  the  tidal 
wave  was  so  much  retarded,  that  it 
could  not  obtain  entrance  into  the 
channels  until  it  had  attained  suffi- 


cient weight  and  power  to  overtop 
all  the  obstacles  which  the  sand 
interposed.  When  this  moment 
came,  an  immense  wave,  from  three 
to  five  feet  high,  rushed  up  the 
rivers,  to  the  extreme  danger  of 
small,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  of 
larger  craft ;  and  it  was  a  conmion 
occurrence  for  boats  of  considerable 
size  to  be  swamped  by  this  wave, 
which  was  called  'aigre,'  or  'aegre,' 
the  derivation  and  meaning  of  which 
we  are  unable  exactiy  to  find.  Spel- 
man,  a  noted  antiquary  of  Lynn, 
says :  *  Such  a  vast  heap  of  waters 
come  in  from  the  sea  with  such 
fary,  that  the  inhabitants  call  it 
"  eager." '  Wo  are  afraid,  however, 
that  the  very  easiness  of  such  an 
explanation  rather  militates  against 
its  truth.  This  same  phenomenon 
formerly  occurred  in  the  Trent  from 
the  same  cause,  viz.,  the  debouch- 
ment into  the  Humber  being  al- 
lowed to  choke  itself  up  with  sand. 
These  causes  having  of  late  years 
been  removed,  the  alanning  and 
dangerous  effects  ceased. 

A  singular  handbill,  called  the 
Norfolk  Kiddle,  is  preserved  at  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  without  im- 
print of  any  kind  to  determine  its 
date.  We  give  as  near  a  fac-simile 
of  it  as  can  be  attained  with  our 
modem  type ;  and  perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  may  be  able  to  explain 
what  was  the  monster  referred  to  in 
it. 

THE  KOBFOLE  nDDDLK 
JKxplain  it  if  you  can. 

from  the  head.  Who  has  so  many  mischiefs? 
a  vile  thing,  Who  docs  upon  us  so  mach*^  2. 
•^  -S  country  daily  he  annoys.    Some,  Uke  EI^  ** 
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CEIOKETANA. 
Pabt  IV. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  ACCIDENTS— ROUGH  PLAY  CALLED  BOWLING,  AND 
HOW  TO  STOP  IT— REMARKS  ON  FIELD  SPORTS  IN  GENERAL. 


HOW  perilous  must  be  the  game 
of  cricket ! 

Sports  are  dangerous  by  com- 
parison. We  have  shattered  limbs 
in  shooting,  ditto  in  hunting,  be- 
sides fatal  accidents  in  those  sports, 
as  in  yachting,  boating,  or  fishing ; 
but  no  one  ever  heard  of  any  fiektal 
accident,  and  scarcely  of  any  very 
serious  and  lasting  injury  to  a  limb 
in  any  regular  match  at  cricket. 
Bystanders  are  in  more  danger  than 
players.  We  once  did  hit  a  ball, 
grazing  the  temple  of  an  elderly 
gentleman,  at  seven  yards'  distance, 
with  all  our  might;  but  the  said 
elderly  gentleman,  if  a  player,  had 
not  been  there. 

Certainly  every  man  who  handles 
a  cricket  ball,  hard  as  wood,  or  who 
sees  the  velocity  with  which  it  is 
hit  by  a  Parr  or  bowled  by  a 
Jackson,  would  suppose  that  the 
game  must  be  dangerous  indeed. 
But  no  case  of  serious  injury  is 
among  the  records  or  even  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Marylebone  Club. 
Eyes  have  been  lost  at  tennis ;  never 
at  cricket.  The  worst  accidents  we 
have  ever  known  have  been  from 
collision;  when  two  men  rush  for 
the  same  catch,  see  nothing  but  the 
ball,  and  run  face  to  &ce.  The  late 
Mr.  Slade,  the  dentist,  was  obliged 
to  bring  his  own  art  into  requisition, 
and  replace  with  '  hippopotamus ' 
half  a  mouthful  of  teeth  he  had 
«hed  at  Lord's.  With  the  ball, 
severe  blows  have  been  received, 
but  no  lasting  injuries.  Three  years 
since  at  Lord's,  we  saw  the  son  of  a 
celebrated  surgeon,  while  standing 
-carelessly  by  the  new  catapult,  struck 
a  fearful  blow  in  the  face.  Still, 
though  the  doctors  felt  some  anxiety 
about  the  result,  he  was  himself 
again  in  a  few  weeks.  Old  Boldham 
(he  only  died  in  last  spring,  aged 
ninety-five ;  indeed,  the  longevity  of 
the  last  school  of  cricketers  is  very 
remarkable)  had  never  heard  of  any 
seiious  casualty  in  a  match.    Mr. 


Budd  said  the  same.  The  only  ru- 
mour of  a  fatal  accident  is  one  we 
heard  of  a  solicitor  at  Bomsey,  about 
thirty  years  since,' who  died  of  morti- 
fication, after  a  blow  in  the  stomach. 
A  case  was  reported  in  the  papers 
last  August,  and  we  remember  one 
of  a  man  dying  the  night  after  he 
received  a  blow  on  the  head  (neither 
of  these  were  playing,  only  standing 
by),  about  fifteen  years  ago  at  Mary- 
lebone; but  since  the  said  blows  on 
the  head  did  not  kill  till  after  much 
smoking  and  drinking  had  inter- 
vened, cause  and  effect  are  rather 
questionable.  Equally  questionable 
is  the  case  mentioned  in  Wraxall's 
'  Memoirs :' — 

•Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  soa  ot 
George  II.,  expired  suddenly  in  1751,  at 
Leicester  House,  in  the  arms  of  Desnoy^rs, 
the  celebrated  dancing  master — a  man  ot 
much  note  and  rather  a  useful  man  about 
the  court  in  those  days.  His  end  was 
caused  by  an  internal  abscess  that  had 
long  been  forming  in  consequence  of  a  blow 
which  he  received  in  the  side  from  a  cricket 
ball  while  he  was  engaged  in  playing  at 
that  game  on  the  lawn  at  Cliefden  House, 
in  Buckingliamshire,  where  he  then  prin- 
cipally resided.  Deatli  did  not  take  place, 
however,  till  several  months  afler  the 
accident,  when  a  collection  of  matter  burst 
and  instantly  suffocated  him.' 

We  would  explain  to  the  uniniti- 
ated that  players  who  appear  to 
stand  dangerously  near,  st£uid  at  an 
angle  at  which  a  hard  hit  can  rarely 
be  made.  The  man  most  in  danger 
is  the  bowler.  Caldecourt  once 
told  us  that  he  was  once,  and  only 
once,  frightened  at  a  cricket  ball, 
and  that  was  one  hit  back  to  him, 
when  bowling,  by  that  most  power- 
ful of  hitters,  Mr.  Henry  Kingscote. 
Strange  to  say,  the  same  terror,  by 
the  same  strong  arm,  and  in  the 
same  position,  was  struck  into  the 
heart  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Words  worth. 
He  just  contrived  to  slip  aside  from 
a  ball  that  would  have  cut  him  to 
the  ground.  Lord  Frederick  Beau- 
clerk  was  Mghtened  by  Hammond 
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in  the  samo  \ray ;  and  some  three 
years  since,  at  Lord's,  we  wiw  even 
George  Parr  shrink,  terrified,  in- 
stead of  catchins;  a  powerful  return 
from  the  bat  of  Carpenter. 

This  year  during  *tho  week'  at 
Canterbury,  the  ground  being  rough 
and  the  bowling  of  one  gentleman 
furiously  hard,  the  men  were  bo 
knocked  about  that  Parr  declared  a 
week  of  snch  play  (!)  would  put 
oyery  man  of  his  All  England  Eleven 
Tiors  de  coinbai.  Carpenter  was  hit 
severely  above  the  left  elbow  while 
batting,  quite  enough  to  show  how 
the  balls  flew  about.  This  year 
there  has  been  more  than  usual  cry 
of  danger ;  till  at  last — at  the  very 
end  of  the  season,  and  as  if  to  give 
the  M.  C.  C.  and  the  Surrey  Clubs  a 
hint  to  consult  about  hand-over- 
head throwing,  which  had  become 
the  fiishion—John  Lillywhite  no- 
balled  Willsher,  and  soon  after 
Dean  gave  a  similar  moral  lesson  in 
the  case  of  Atkinson  in  the  great 
single  wicket  match.  We  may  there- 
fore ask, '  What  IS  TO  be  done  abotjt 

THE  BOWLING  T 

This  is  a  question  that  must  arise 
in  the  mind  of  any  thoughtful 
cricketer.  The  dearth  of  bowling  at 
the  present  day  is  distressing.  Wo 
were  never  more  painfully  reminded 
of  this  than  on  the  Surrey  Ground, 
when  that  club  played  ihe  North 
of  England,  at  the  beginning  of 
Augnst  With  bod  bowling  there  is 
no  right  place  for  a  fieldsman.  No 
man  can  tell  where  to  stand  when 
the  bowler  does  not  know  how  he  is 
going  to  bowl.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  field  was  placed,  in 
the  popular  phrase,  'all  nohow.' 
There  was  fjast  bowling,  but  yet  no 
short-slip.  It  was  no  fianlt  of  point 
that  he  stood  more  like  cover— no 
Danlt  of  cover  that  he  stood  at  a  good 
swiping  distance.  The  field  looked 
ridiculous:  some  of  tile  men,  but 
for  their  flannels,  would  hardly  have 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
game,  and  some  one  suggested  they 
were  out  of  the  parish.  Yet  they 
were  good  men  and  true:  no  one 
could  field  better  than  a  young  colt 
named  Jupp,  or  Mr.  Miller,  and 
Griffiths;  and  no  men  knew  better 
where  to  place  themselves. 

Why,  then,  was  this  libel  upon 


all  true  cricket  to  be  seen  with  tlie 
best  Eleven  of  about  the  best  club  in 
England  ? 

'  I  have  stood  umpire,'  said  Tom 
Barker, '  to  more  good  matches  than 
any  man  alive,  beginning  at  Lord's 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  I  never 
saw  the  batting  beat  good  bowling 
yet' 

The  truth  is,  bowling  is  one  of 
those  things  tliat  we  must  have 
good  or  none  at  all.  And  as  to  the 
term  good,  the  first  point  is,  that  it 
should  be  straight,  because  then,  as 
old  Lillywhite  used  to  say,  '  One 
might  go  by.'  We  well  remember 
a  match  on  Lansdowne,  when  the 
fomous  Wykehamist  (underhand) 
bowler,  R.  Price,  was  at  his  best — 
not  very  long  after  the  time  that  the 
backers  of  Harrow  were  astounded 
at  seeing  the  same  man,  who  was 
next  day  to  bowl  against  Uiem,  prao 
tising  (it  was  quite  enough  for  Price) 
at  a  single  stump — we  well  remem- 
ber when  the  famous  Mr.  E.  H.  Budd 
and  Captain  Davidson,  the  neatest 
of  Harrovian  wicket-keepers,  and  a 
good  hitter  too,  after  making  a  cre- 
ditable stand,  with  some  lively  play, 
against  Price's  bowling,  succumbed 
a  httle  sooner  than  expected;  and 
what  they  both  remarked  was  this — 
'  We  don't  care  much  about  Price's 
bowling;  but  the  only  thing  is,  that 
the  first  you  miss  you  must  be  oxxV 

This,  truly,  is  no  slight  matter  to 
a  batsman.  You  can't  help  caring 
for  a  bowler  when  his  bowling,  some- 
what fast  withal,  is  of  this  deadly- 
lively  kind. 

'  Stick  them  well  in  to  the  shady 
side  of  the  middle  stump,'  said  coie 
of  Price's  school,  '  and  a  man  has 
not  much  dbow-room  to  hit  with.' 

We  eonld  tell  him,  also,  that  a 
ball  dead  on  the  middle  stump,  like 
an  arrow  coining  straight  to  the 
eye,  is  all  the  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause difficult  to  see;  whereas  the 
slightest  deviation  afifords  you  some* 
what  of  a  side  view  (not  foreshort- 
ened), and  thus  helps  the  sight  of 
the  ball. 

Let  it  be  granted,  therefore,  that 
stroi^htness  is  the  first  thing  in 
bowhng.  We  admit  that  when 
round-arm  bowling  was  first  intro- 
duced, the  few  straight  balls  endan- 
gered the  wicket,  and  the  many  loose 
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ballfl  went  tuipmushed.  We  well 
remember  the  time  when  leg-hitting . 
was  a  new  invention,  and  when  the 
old  style  of  cutting  wonld  not  answer 
for  the  off-halls,  and  when  a  *  short- 
leg  '  would  have  nothing  to  do.  Days 
were  those  when  the  bowler  could 
pelt  away  experimentally  at  the 
"Nvicket;  and  we  could  mention  one 
mateh  when  wides,  then  very  nume- 
rous, and  byes  made  up  no  small 
figure  in  the  score. 

But  now  all  is  changed :  the 
advantage  of  round-arm  bowling  is 
almost  if  not  quite  gone.  There  is 
now  a  hit  for  every  kind  of  devia- 
tion :  it  is  truly  a  case  of  medio  tutis- 
ti'mm  with  a  bowler,  for  he  is  only 
safe  not  to  be  hit  when  he  is,  where 
he  ought  to  be,  dead  upon  the 
wicket.  Now,  straightness  being, 
in  the  present  state  of  batting,  utterly 
indispensable  to  make  fielding  any- 
thing better  than  leather-hunting, 
and  to  save  batting  from  being  a 
severe  infliction  both  to  wind  and 
limb,  the  question  is  —  How  is 
straight  bowlmg,  or  bowling  proper, 
with  tliat  command  of  hand  which 
calls  head-work  or  science  into  re- 
quisition— how  is  this  most  likely  to 
be  procured  ?  The  members  of  the 
Surrey  Club  laudably  and  meritori- 
ously are  trying  every  'colt,'  and 
are  offering  a  fair  stage  and  no 
favour  to  every  rising  cricketer. 
The  Surrey  Club  has  brought  for- 
ward good  hitters  and  fine  fieldsmen — 
we  will  not  say  good  batsmen,  because 
they  have  had  little  bowling  to  call 
good  batting  out;  they  have  had 
little  of  that  persevering  system  of 
attack  which  used  to  compel  nearly 
every  man  to  play  straight,*at  all 
events,  if  he  did  nothing  else.  Still, 
you  cannot  see  such  men  as  Griffiths, 
Mortlock,  or  Sewell,  without  suspect- 
ing that  the  only  qualities  they  want 
would  have  been  developed  under  a 
less  lax  and  a  severer  kind  of  bowl- 
ing. How  is  it,  then,  that  all  the 
encouragement  of  the  Surrey  Club 
aforesaid,  has  scarcely  brought  for- 
ward one  first-class  bowler? 

We  think  we  can  suggest  an 
answer.  The  Surrey  Club  may 
fiurly  reply,  that  even  the  two  All 
England  Elevens  traversing  from 
north  to  south  have  neither  of  them 
zocroited  their  side  with  a  veritable 
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a  tall  man  raise  his  hand  like  Idlly- 
white^  and  he  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  a  day/ 

Add  to  this,  Lillywhiie  had  that 
peculiarity  of  conformation  that  his 
throwing,  as  from  long-field,  and 
his  bowling  when  at  the  wicket,  it 
has  been  observed,  were  very  much 
alike.  From  all  which  we  infer  that 
the  case  of  Lillywhite  proves  little 
indeed  as  to  the  practicability  of  find- 
ing many  round-arm  bowlers. 

Tom  Barker  sagaciously  remarked, 
that  even  if  we  have  seen  good 
round -arm  bowlers,  the  present  race 
of  cricketers  are  too  apt  to  forget 
that  Lillywhite,  Broadbridge,  Cob- 
bett,  Hillyer,  and  others,  began  as 
imderhond  bowlers  first,  and  raised 
their  hand  wider  and  wider  by  de- 
grees. It  may  be  that  even  they 
would  have  been  spoilt  had  they 
tried  as  men  try  now,  nothing  but 
the  round-arm  bowling  from  the 
begiiming. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  has 
been  very  properly  suggested  that 
by  the  AH  England  matches  the 
best  bowlers  are  overworked,  and  a 
formal  and  mechanical  style  results, 
without  the  spice  and  the  liveliness 
of  first-rato  bowling. 

True ;  but  this  does  not  meet  the 
present  question.  We  are  not  speak- 
ing here  about  the  good  bowlers  who 
become  indifferent— we  are  simply 
inquiring  why  so  very  few  bowlers 
out  of  the  thousands  who  play 
cricket  ever  were  good. 

Take  the  case  of  penmanship. 
Suppose  that  the  fashion  were  to 
write  with  our  toes  instead  of  with 
our  fingers,  we  should  be  at  no  loss 
to  account  for  feilures,  even  although 
some  men  with  their  toes  have  writ- 
ten very  well.  The  absurdity  of  ex- 
pecting either  power  or  accuracy 
from  an  extended  arm  seems  almost 
as  transparent  to  any  man  of  common 
sense. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done? 

That  something  must  bo  done  is 
very  plain.  Underhand  bowling, 
called  by  the  name  of  Slows,  appears 
in  every  match,  and  generally  very 
bad  underhand  bowling  it  is.  For 
the  most  part  it  succeeds,  if  at  all, 
because  bowling  that  is  bad  is  al- 
ways apt  to  betray  a  man  into  bat- 
ting that  is  worse ;  or  we  may  say 


it  succeeds,  because  the  round-arm 
bowling  of  the  side  is  sure  to  go  for 
runs,  and  a  little  childish  bowling, 
like  an  occasional  full-toss  or  sneak 
OS  of  yore,  would  possibly  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  luck  or  misad- 
venture. 

Nearly  all  the  present  underhand 
bowlers  pretend  to  what  they  never 
originally  learnt  to  do.  Mr.  V.  Wal- 
ker was  long  considered  the  best; 
but  that  gentleman  adopted  the 
same  style  from  the  first  in  a 
business-like  way.  Tinley,  perhaps, 
comes  next.  He  also  has  had  much 
practice ;  but  we  rather  think  that, 
like  Farr,  he  took  it  up  as  by  a 
hint  from  the  success  of  Clarke, 
and  has  not  the  advantage  of  being 
thoroughbred. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Grace  at  Canterbury 
with  his  underhand  bowling  hod 
his  name  in  the  way-bill  for  every 
wicket;  yet  even  with  him  the 
round-arm  bowling  had  been  the 
rule,  )the  underhand  a  late  excep- 
tion, and  in  the  same  innings  he 
used  both. 

Now,  as  te  Clarke,  his  was  nothing 
more  than  a  good  sample  of  that 
underhand  bowling  which,  as  witli 
Mr.  E.  H.  Budd,  Lambert,  Ashby, 
and  Warsop  of  Nottingham,  was  the 
only  bowhng  when  he  first  began. 
Many  persons  have  wondered  that 
Clarke  was  never  known  as  a  bowler 
tQl  he  was  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
The  answer  is,  that  all  his  life  Clarke 
had  been  bowling  in  games  of  Uttle 
note  in  Nottingham  Forest ;  whereas 
in  greater  matches,  as  nothing  but 
round-arm  bowling  was  the  fiashion, 
no  one  ever  thought  of  putting  on 
Clarke.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate 
for  Clarke  that  his  art  was  thus  al- 
lowed to  lie  follow  till  the  old-fe- 
shioned  batsmen  like  old  Shearman 
and  Mr.  Ward  had  passed  away,  and 
thus  it  came  out  as  a  novelty  to  men 
used  to  the  short-pitohed  and  the 
inaccurate,  of '  no  length  in  particu- 
lar,' which  ever  must  chanicterize 
the  round-arm  bowling.  At  first 
Clarke  took  all  the  best  batsmen  in ; 
indeed,  it  would  hardly  he  beUeved 
by  any  scientific  and  well-grounded 
player  that,  with  men  in  a  Kent 
Eleven,  you  might  see  some  men 
puzzled  with  balls  pitehed  up  al- 
most to  their  crease,  while  some  men 
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were  mimmg  in  and  being  bowled 
with  long-stops.  For  the  first  time 
they  had  encountered  a  man  with 
the  head  to  see  the  weak  point  in 
their  game^  and  with  the  nand  to 
pitch  at  the  very  stump,  and  with 
the  yeiy  length  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  haye. 

They  encountered  a  little  more 
still.  They  encountered  a  decided 
screw  or  twist — ^not  the  mere  work- 
ing of  about  an  inch — not  the  mere 
appearance  of  a  bias  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  hand — ^when,  after  all,  the 
ball  comes  from  the  hand  to  the 
wicket  (barring  a  break  occasion- 
ally, and  altogether  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  bowler)  as  straight  as  an 
arrow. 

We  were  always  of  opinion  that 
the  bias  of  underhand  bowling  was 
iar  more  diMcult  than  with  round- 
arm.  'The  reason  I  is,'  said  Tom 
Barker — 'and  if  you  stood  umpire, 
and  were  bound  to  watch  eyeiy  ball, 
as  much  as  I  haye,  you  would  see  it 
— that  round-arm  bowling  in  com- 
parison hardly  turns  at  all — ^I  mean 
it  does  not  do  so  regularly — though 
the  ground  helps  sometimes,  and 
there  is,  of  course,  now  and  then  a 
break ;  but  generally  it  goes  straight 
from  hand  to  wicket  on  good 
ground.' 

Clarke  could  put  on  a  decided 
screw,  and  one  to  operate  in  a  small 
compass,  with  a  ball  well  pitehed 
up;  and  this  is  more  than  any 
ix>und-arm  bowler  can  do— with  any 
certainty  at  least. 

As  to  underhand  bowlers,  scarce 
as  they  are  at  the  present  day,  still 
out  of  the  few  we  naye  known  we 
haye  seen  some  worth  trying  in  any 
Eleyen  —  and  what  if,  now  that 
cricketers,  once  reckoned  by  tens, 
are  reckoned  by  hundreds,  or  rather 
thousands — what  if  the  many  who 
haye  been  poor  round-arm  bowlers  at 
best,  and  me  many  more  who  haye 
no  sooner  tried  to  use  their  arm  in 
this  unnatural  fashion,  than  they 
haye  giyen  it  up  in  despair--what  if 
they  had  all  thrown  their  energies 
into  anything  as  easy  and  natural  as 
underhand  bowling,  do  we  suppose 
we  should  not  haye  had  some  yery 
pretty  yarieties? 

Yes-^it  was  only  lately  mentioned 
to  UJB  that  Mr.  Ward  declared,  that 


at  the  time  the  new  style  of  bowling 
came  up  there  was  no  occasion  for 
this  innoyation.  He  said  he  had 
played  in  the  country  with  bowlers, 
unknown  to  fame,  &r  more  difficult 
to  play  than  any  at  Lord's ;  only  the 
M.  G.  G.  at  that  day  was  not  as 
ready  to  bring  forward  new  men 
when  the  old  were  hit  out  of  tho 
field.  We  belieye  at  this  moment 
in  the  Hampshire  yillages  you  might 
find  underhand  bowlers  that  would 
astonish  the  M.  C.  C. 

We  are  &r  from  maintaining  that 
yery  fine  and  effectiye  bowlers  under 
any  system  would  be  common ;  but 
they  might  seem  common  indeed, 
compared  with  the  dearth  at  the 
present  day.  Why,  how  many  good 
bowlers  can  you  pretend  to  set  down 
to  eyery  thousand  batsmen?  Scarcely 
fiye  on  the  whole  ayerage  of  Eng- 
land. 

As  to  underhand  bowling,  those 
who  make  light  of  it,  and  say  they 
can  hit  it,  must  remember— first, 
that  they  can  hit  the  round-arm 
bowling  too :  men  like  Carpenter  and 
Daft  are  rarely  out  but  by  accident, 
that  is,  'the  chances  of  the  game,' 
and  few  games  of  skill  haye  more 
chances;  and  secondly,  are  they 
sure  that  they  know  what  a  prac- 
tised underhand  bowler  can  do  ?  It 
is  true  there  was  only  one,  Dayid 
Harris,  who  could  delayer  tiie  ball 
high  as  his  arm-pit;  but  Fenncx 
had  a  dehyery  of  the  same  high  and 
effectiye  kind,  though  not  so  good  a 
bowler ;  and  these  two  could  be  se- 
lected, it  must  be  remembered,  from 
a  yery  limited  number  of  players. 
Our  belief  is,  that  a  kind  of  wide- 
arm  or  low  round-arm  would,  if  un- 
derhand were  common,  naturally  re- 
sult, and  that,  too,  much  more  fre- 
quently than  where,  on  the  principle 
of  'trying  to  run  before  you  can 
walk,'  youths  rush  at  once  with  all 
the  disadyantages  of  an  extended 
aim. 

Again,  with  underhand  you  may 
haye  any  degree  of  spin  off  the 
ground — and  spin  is  the  yeiy  life 
and  soul  of  bowling,  though  rather 
rare  with  the  round-arm,  and  always 
most  rare  as  the  hand  is  high,  and 
the  deliyery  like  a  throw.  And  as 
to  hitting  it,  take  away  the  cuts  and 
the  leg  hits  made  or  attempted 
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every  over  "with  tho  rotind-ann,  and 
you  could  afford  straight  drives, 
which  good  fieldsmen  can  generally 
cover. 

Would  it  be  no  improvement  that 
pads  should  become  rather  rarer, 
and  men  should  talk  less  about  the 
gi'ound  and  more  about  the  bowling 
than  they  now  do  ?  The  Gentlemen 
can  make  at  least  a  good  game 
against  the  Flayers  on  good  ground 
like  the  Oval:  but  at  Lord's,  the 
roughness  of  the  groimd  makes  their 
inferiority  as  to  bowling  more  telling 
by  &r.  When  a  man  is  afraid  of 
having  the  ball  in  his  face,  there  is 
an  end  of  scientific  play. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  bowl- 
ing cannot  improve  without  tho 
batting  improving  too;  and  good 
bowlers  ever  will  '  teach  their  ene- 
mies how  to  conquer/  But  if  so,  an 
inch  or  two  might  be  added  to  the 
width  of  the  stumps:  this  would 
cause  wide  baUs  still  to  be  played, 
and  the  game  never  looks  so  lively 
as  when  few  bolls  pass  loosely  into 
the  hfljids  of  the  long-stop. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
original  intention  of  the  round-arm 
was  to  fja^ilitate  good  lengths  and 
rising  balls,  the  calculation  being, 
*  Never  mind  a  few  loose  balls,  for 
few  men  can  hit  them.'  But  now  all 
is  changed:  the  loose  balls  can  be 
hit,  and  you  had  better  bowl  any- 
thing than  balls  that  would  not  hit 
the  wicket  We  could  name  some  of 
the  best  judges  of  the  present  day 
who  beheve  that  such  underhand 
bowlers  as  they  could  mention  would 
do  good  service  in  a  first-rate  match ; 
and  if  so,  what  might  we  not  expect 
if  no  one  practised  any  other  style  ? 
Why,  almost  every  cricketer  would 
then  be  more  or  less  a  bowler,  where 
the  action  were  so  easy  and  natural ; 
and  men  of  strong  frame,  and  of  all 
the  set  rigidity  of  figure  and  untiring 
action  that  marks  tiie  working  man 
as  a  kind  of  machine  in  whatever  he 
makes  his  daily  work,  thus  would 
make  a  professional  no  easy  cus- 
tomer at  the  wicket  We  remember 
two  millers  taught  by  the  late  Sir 
W.  Dixie  to  bowl :  they  bowled  like 
two  catapults,  the  arms  of  each 
working  with  one  constant  and  un- 
swerving swing,  like  the  shaft  of  a 
windmill,  fix>m  the  first  boll  to  the 


last,  and  they  beat  the  Leicester 
Club  with  their  round-arm  bowHng 
and  all.  We  have  lately  heard  from 
a  friend,  that  he  has  been  surprised 
by  many  such  bowlers  among  the 
rustics  in  Hampshire. 

All  this  we  say  on  a  presumption 
that  the  game  cannot  remain  as  it  is. 
No  one  can  say  that  the  batting  is 
too  gpod  for  the  bowling,  when  the 
bowling  deserves  the  name ;  for  good 
bowling  is  not  hit  now,  any  more 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Wo 
ought  rather  to  say  good  batsmen 
are  multiplied  much  fiEtster  than 
good  bowlers ;  indeed,  so  scarce  are 
bowlers,  that  the  best  are  over- 
worked and  used  up  before  half  the 
Beason  is  past— some  half  a  dozen 
men  doing  almost  all  the  work  in 
all  the  first-class  matches  that  are 
played  in  England.  And  we  em- 
phatically maintain  that  scarce  must 
bowlers  ever  be,  while  the  style  is 
such  as  to  defy  and  daunt  the  efforts 
of  any  man  who  uses  his  muscles  as 
nature  intended. 

As  to  veritable  'slows' — ^that  is,, 
balls  tossed  up  in  the  air,  and  hardly 
reaching  the  long-stop — ^these  are 
childish  and  absurd.  If  these  were 
general,  no  full-grown  men  would 
care  to  play  such  kind  of  cricket 
Tliis  is  not  imitating  Clarke.  Clarke 
won  by  his  pitch,  and  not  by  his 
pace — by  his  head  as  well  as  by  his 
hand.  Efficiency  never  will  be  found 
in  the  direction  of  bowling  tediously 
slow.  No.  Clarke  very  properly  re- 
membered that  'it  wante  a  certain 
amount  of  pace  to  make  a  good 
length-ball,  with  proper  rise  and 
twist'  Neither  will  much  be  done 
by  that  degree  of  speed  which,  like 
Brown's  (of  Brighton),  annihilates 
all  bias^  and  makes  runs  without 
hitting.  We  would  rather  encourage 
players  to  try  what  they  can  do  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  pace,  available 
for  all  grounds  and  weather.  As  to 
pace,  the  pace  of  Wisden  is  fast 
enough,  and  almost  too  fast,  for  any- 
thing that  depends  on  bias  as  well 
as  on  precision.  The  saying  used  to 
be,  '  If  a  man  cannot  attack  any  one 
of  the  three  stumps  separately  he  can- 
not bowL'  We  may  assert,  unless  a 
man  can  bowl  almost  as  straight  as 
at  a  single  stump,  he  cannot  venture 
to  bowl  the  best  of  lengths.    Old 
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Idllywhite  would  pitch  up  to  the 
last  inch  he  dared  to  pitch :  Clarke 
wonld  do  the  same,  more  confidently 
still.  Now  these  two  men  bowled 
lengths.  What  Clarke  always  main- 
tained VTBB,  that  the  worst  length 
ball  was  a  short  one:  even  if  you 
pitch  it  straight,  you  are  never  sure 
it  will  not  work  away  from  the 
wicket ;  but,  above  all,  the  batsman 
could  do  what  he  likes  with  it,  so  long 
is  the  sight  you  give  him.  '  Mind, 
Dtuiiel,'  he  said  to  Day,  *  you  never 
let  thean  play  you  back.'  But  why 
have  we  now  nearly  all  back  play  ? 
Because  balls  pitched  as  far  as  to 
compel  forward  play  are  almost  sure 
to  be  hit  if  not  s^ght;  and  the 
round-arm  bowling  has  resulted  in 
this,  it  is  neither  well-pitched  nor  on 
the  wicket. 

Nothing  but  the  chances  of  the 
game  and  rough  ground  limits  the 
score.  The  excellent  condition  of  the 
Surrey  Gro\md  will  do  more  to  open 
men's  eyes  to  the  present  dead  lock 
as  regards  bowling,  than  anything 
else  tiiose  most  z^ous  and  enter- 
prising cricketers  will  ever  do.  No 
one  but  a  really  good  bowler  will 
fihow  to  advantage  on  the  Surrey 
Ground. 

But  soon  the  question  of  what  is 
and  what  is  not  to  be  no-balled  will 
be  debated.    Our  advice  is  this : — 

Let  tjs  INSIST  on  a  low  deltveby, 

AND  TAKE  THE  CONSEQUENCES. 

What  these  consequences  will  be 
we  think  we  can  foresee — more  and 
more  underhand  in  our  matches  and 
eventually  two  or  three  more  inches 
to  the  stumps.  Things  cannot  re- 
main as  they  are.  The  ten-ton 
rollers  have  shown  what  the  bowling 
is  worth  when  not  favoured  by  the 
ground.  Scientific  fieldmg  is  re- 
duced to  leather-hunting,  and  '  the 
force  of  padding  can  no  farther 
go,'  and  still  the  batting  keeps 
a  head,  however  rough  the  play. 
Things  being  now  at  their  worst, 
now  is  the  time  to  mend. 

That  'all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,'  is  one  of 
the  many  old  proverbs  of  which 
modem  science  is  daily  showing  the 
why  and  the  wherefore.  *  It  is  only 
recently,*    said   Lord    Palmerston, 


'  that  the  world  has  become  aware 
that  a  vitiated  atmosphere  hais  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  bills  of  mor- 
tah^.'  It  is  only  recently  that 
those  who  'minist^  to  the  mind 
dis€»£ed '  have  learnt  that,  as  Robert 
Southey  wamea  his  son,  'a  broken 
hmb  is  not  half  so  bad  a  thing  as  a 
shattered  nervous  system.'  Still 
less  has  it  been  understood  that 
this  delicate  complexity  of  fibres,  by 
which  the  body  can  mysteriously 
send  gloomy  telegrams  to  the  brain, 
and  the  brain  send  back  electric 
shocks  and  most  effective  knock- 
down blows  to  the  body,  has  any 
right  to  feel  aggrieved  simply  be- 
cause the  head,  say  of  a  city  man,  is 
turned  into  a  busy  office  for  some 
five  hundred  thoughte  a  day,  all  of 
the  same  monotonous  hue  and  com- 
plexion, to  bustle  in  and  out  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  five. 

But  deeply  aggrieved  the  said 
nervous  system  does  feel  after  a 
time.  We  have  heard  vulgarly  of 
men  being  inwardly  fretted  to  fiddle- 
strings,  and  having  no  more  com- 
mand over  their  angry  words  and 
harsh  replies  than  a  barrel-organ 
has  over  the  tunes  it  shall  play. 
Certain  it  is  that  by  the  intensity  of 
business  many  a  man's  sensibilities 
are  pared  to  the  very  quick,  and  his 
heart,  like  the  dial  of  the  central 
telegraph,  is  framed  to  respond  to  a 
thousand  calls.  A  savage  will  hear, 
unmoved,  that  his  doom  is  death; 
the  city  man  pales  and  trembles  at 
the  postman's  knock. 

Let  us  follow  and  observe  one  of 
these  good  men  thus  living  at 
';Agony  Point'  What  a  mercy 
when  he  has  returned  to  his  '  happy 
home'  at  Clapham  or  at  Eew!  not 
quite  so  happy  always,  for  the  same 
chords  throb  and  vibrate  long  after 
the  motive  power  has  ceased  to 
twiteh  them.  Then  we  alter  our 
phrase  and  say,  '  What  a  mercy 
when  he  is  in  bed  and  asleep!' 
'To  sleep?  perchance  to  dream,' 
and  to  have  an  unruly  family  of 
shares,  mines,  'sols,  and  every  quo- 
tation on  the  'Change-list  racing  up 
and  down  the  stairs  of  his  mind  all 
night  long.  Besides,  if  he.  does 
sleep  perchance  by  night,  that  is 
not  quite  enough :  how  shall  he  throw 
off  the  painful  load  by  day?    How 
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*  Raze  oat  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivioas  antidote* 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  thnt  perilous  stuff 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart?' 

Hurrah!  delightfdll  See  there, 
behind  that  mass  of  rock,  knee-deep 
in  Ck)rding's  patent,  and  the  garg- 
ling stream — quantum  tnutatus  ab 
illo,  our  worthy  friend  of  Thread- 
needle  Street.  It's  no  use  shouting : 
the  roar  of  that  mountain  stream 
— he  is  whipping  away  under  the 
water&ll — has  filled  his  ear.  It's 
no  use  waving  or  signalling:  he 
sees  nothing  but  the  eddies  and  his 
salmon-fly.  Look  I  see  how  he 
whirls,  Willi  a  wiU,  an  aerial  circle  of 
silk  and  hair  around  his  head, 
within  which  magic  sphere  none  of 
the  old  city  phantoms  has  power  to 
enter.  There's  true  diversion  for 
his  anxious  thoughts!  There  he 
enjoys  dreams  at  noon-day,  and 
hears  no  more  the  distracting  buzz 
in  his  beehive  temples.  There,  too, 
be  sure,  nature's  own  counter-irri- 
tant is  set  up ;  a  new  electric  current 
is  fast  recharging  the  exhausted 
battery  of  his  hard-used  brain,  and 
our  friend  will  return  in  six  weeks' 
time  so  bold  and  Uon-hearted  that 
he  may  actually  hear  of  a  &11  of  an 
eighth  per  cent  without  a  twitch  of 
h^  facial  angles. 

One  day  this  summer  we  were 
hurrying  westward  in  the  afternoon, 
when  one  of  these  busy  gentlemen 
rushed  by  us,  with  four  or  five 
others  at  his  heels,  making  a  kind 
of  race  for  the  identical  cab  to  which 
we  were  leisurely  proceeding,  and, 
as  it  happened,  for  the  very  same 
'fare.'  'Where  to,  gentlemen?' 
said  the  driver  to  the  two  insides. 
'  To  Lord's,  like  fury,'  was  the  curt 
reply,  and  off  went  the  Hansom, 
with  a  flip  under  the  flank  to  start 
witti. 

We  are  now  at  Lord's.  The 
match  is  the  All  England  Eleven 
versus  the  United  All  England 
Eleven— very  like  the  'four-and- 
ninex)enny  hat  shop'  versus  the 
'  true   original  four-ond-ninepenny 


hat  shop,'  which,  alter  months  of 
recriminating  abuse  to  attract  par- 
tisans for  each  party,  proved  both 
to  belong  to  the  same  smart  Bammn 
of  a  man. 

How  crowded  is  the  field !  Ton 
can  hardly  find  standing  room. 
The  ring  is  three  or  four  deep  all 
round  the  ground;  four  or  five 
thousand  men  are  there,  each  man's 
visual  rays  converging  as  intently 
as  at  Epsom  or  at  Asoot  to  one 
single  point ;  and  there  they  standi 
and  have  been  standing,  many  of 
them  three  or  four  hours  without 
moving,  every  man  with  mind  ab- 
stracted, as  in  sleep,  from  all 
business  cares,  and  witn  a  stream  of 
thought  wholly  new,  and  a  health- 
ltd  vital  current  passing  through 
the  brain. 

A  pack  of  hounds  is  a  blessing  to 
a  county.  The  music  of  the  peck 
sends  a  joyous  thrill  through  hun- 
dreds who  never  ride  to  hounds. 
Off  goes  the  doctor,  down  the  lane, 
and  overtakes  the  parson  on  his 
cob.  The  blacksmith  has  dropped 
his  hammer  to  cHmb  the  nearest 
hill;  and,  as  we  once  knew,  the 
squire's  wife  leaves  the  delinquent 
Abigail  half  discharged  to  catch  a 
sight  of  the  dogs,  and  it  is  half  an 
hour  before  she  comes,  breathless, 
back  to  her  kitchen  to  settle  with 
the  saucy  delighter  in  perquisites  all 
about  the  legitimate  warning  of 
'  this  day  month.'  But  a  hunt  is 
nothing  to  a  cricket  match,  as  re- 
gards Sie  thousands  entertained  and 
'  ripping  up  the  sleeve  of  care.'  At 
Birminghimi,  Manchester,  or  Shef- 
field, a  hundred  and  twenty  poirnds 
has  been  at ' the  gate'  taken  in  six- 
pences, threepences,  and  pennies, 
and  representmg  nine  or  t^  thou- 
sand eager  spectators  of  the  strife. 

But  to  return  to  the  All  England 
match,  the  United  did  their  best, 
played  weU,  and  up-hill  game, 
brought  round  the  bets  from  four 
to  one  against  them  to  three  to  two 
in  their  favour;  but  still — ^no,  they 
could  not 
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IN  THE  *  TIMES.' 

MABRIED!  married!  and  not  to  me ! 
Is  it  a  dream,  or  can  it  be 
That  the  final  tow  is  plighted  ? 
Is  there  no  chance  of  error  here 
In  the  cruel  lines  traced  &ir  and  clear 
By  which  my  hope  is  blighted  ? 

She  a  bride  in  her  silk  and  lace. 

With  a  girlish  blush  on  her  downcast  fisKse  ; 

Did  her  accents  never  falter, 
As  in  her  snowy  robes  she  stood, 
In  the  bloom  of  her  early  womanhood. 

Before  the  holy  altar? 

Did  never  a  thought  of  bygone  times 
Ck)me  with  the  sound  of  the  wedding  chimes 

As  she  set  her  foot  in. the  carriage ? 
Did  she  think  of  one  who  was  far  away. 
And  wonder  inly  what  ?ie  would  say 

When  the '  Tunes '  announced  her  marriage  ? 

Did  she  think  of  hours  of  twilight  gloom 
In  the  window  seat  of  an  antique  room. 

When  her  words  were  murmured  faintly  ? 
When  from  their  frames  of  tarnished  gold 
The  family  portraits,  grave  and  old, 

Looked  down  on  us  so  quaintly? 

Did  she  think but  what  are  her  thoughts  to  mo  ? 

How  can  the  bride  of  another  be 

Mine,  even  in  dreams  to  cherish  ? 
Even  the  past  is  no  longer  mine. 
It  must  go  with  the  hope  I  here  resign, 

So—let  her  memory  perish ! 

And  yet,  lost  love,  for  the  broken  vow. 
And  all  the  woe  thou  hast  cost  me  now, 

I  hold  thee  freely  pardoned. 
A  noble  lord  for  thy  future  spouse 
Made  thee  oblivious  of  former  vows — 

Thy  fresh  young  heart  was  hardened. 

Maidens  of  England ! — ^bought  and  sold 
For  the  pride  of  place  and  tibe  pride  of  gold. 

While  the  heavens  look  on  and  wonder — 
Think  of  the  barren  and  wasted  lives. 
The  ill-matched  minds  of  men  and  wives 

Man  may  not  put  asunder. 

Married!  married!  and  not  to  me! 
Is  it  a  dream,  or  can  it  be 

That  the  tie  is  bound  for  ever  ? 
Back  to  the  gay  world's  busy  mart 
I  go  with  a  void  in  my  aching  heart. 

But  love  shall  fill  it— never ! 
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SALMON  FISHma 

BT  KET  AND  ROD  ON  THE  RIVER  TAY. 


LOBD  BACON  hath  qnamtly  and 
aJliteiatiTely  recommeiided  his 
sage  essays,  as  '  ooming  home  to 
men's  business  and  bosoms:'  the 
oonsideiation  of  the  capture  of  sal- 
mon reoommendeth  itself,  as  coming 
home  to  a  nation's  duties  and  din- 
Hears. 

To  gire  the  Londoner  a  clear  idea 
of  the  means  by  which  he  gets  his 
daily  supplies  of  this  regal  fish,  it 
wiU  be  si^cient  to  sum  shortly  an 
aooount  of  the  rights,  mode  of  fish- 
ing, and  transmission  of  fish  from 
the  Tay,  this  bemg  the  largest  and 
most  prodnctire  river  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Tay,  from  Loch  Tay  to  Dundee, 
runs  a  course  of  above  seventy 
miles;  but  the  chief  netting  stations 
are  all  below  tide-flow,  tne  high- 
rented  fishings  being,  as  a  rule, 
between  the  towns  of  Perth  and 
Newburgh,  a  distance  of  some 
twelve  miles,  and  within  that  limit 
the  great  bulk  of  the  salmon  are 
taken. 

Not  very  many  years  ago,  the 
benefit  of  salmon  fishing  was  chiefly 
local,  as  fish  could  not  then  be  sent 
fresh   to   distant   markeis.     They 
were  cooked,  pickled,  and  packed  in 
Idts,  or  sent  off  fresh,  bound  up  in 
damp  grass.    So  little  did  demand 
then  answer  supplies,  that  the  com- 
mon price  was  is,  each,  over  head, 
for  grilse,  and  28.  6d,  for  salmon; 
the  same  fish  now  often  bringing  as 
much  per  pound.     The  fishermen 
had  salmon  at  discretion,  while  the 
fEurm-servants  near  the  river  consi- 
dered it  a  hardship  that  they  were 
obliged  to  eat  the  finest  salmon  as 
part  of  their  otherwise  primitive 
rations. 

Suddenly  and  effectually  all  this 
was  changed.  The  method  of  pack- 
ing the  &h  in  ice  was  discovered ; 
and  the  value  of  fishings  rose  to  a 
high  ^goie;  by -and -by  followed 
rapid  and  regular  steam-power  by 
seaandland.  All  these  accessories  now 
render  a  fishing  on  the  Tay  nearly  as 
valuable  as  if  it  were  on  the  Thames, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns 


throughout  the  kingdom  get  their 
supplies  from  the  ice-boxes  in  per- 
fect condition  for  table,  and  as  cheap 
as  at  the  river  bank. 

The  rights  of  sahnon-fisfaing  are 
held  direct  frtim  the  crown,  such 
privileges  being  of  old  date  in  the 
records  of  this  countiy:  and  are 
fenced  with  every  security,  and  well 
defined.  Tet,  valuable  «nd  strictiy 
secured  although  they  be,  siJmon- 
fishings  have  a  cloudy  side,  like 
other  things.  They  are  liable  to  be 
deteriorated  by  changes  in  the  river 
currents  and  deposite,  over-fishing 
by  neighbouring  stations,  Ac,  so 
that  cautious  and  quiet-loving  people 
might  demur  at  buying  such  pro- 
perty at  twenty  years'  purchase, 
and  prefer  (with  Charles  Lamb) 
the  sweet  security  of  the  Three  per 
Cents. 

JSn  revcmche,  fishings  may  and  do 
increase  in  value.  Moreover,  the 
late  wise  arrangement  of  Parliament 
for  regulating  the  working  of  fish- 
ings, and  careful  supervision  of  the 
breeding-groundSj  together  with  in- 
creased attention  to  ifftzfidal  rearing 
(of  whidi  more  hereafter)— all  these 
causes  combined  may  bnng  soum  of 
the  fishing  stations  to  an  ahnost 
fJEkbulous  value. 

In  confirmation  of  the  alteration 
for  good  or  evil  in  many  fishings, 
we  shiJl  take  four  instances,  out  of 
many,  marking  the  difference  of  rent 
betwixt  the  years  1828-9  &n<^  the 
present  year,  1863. 

Fall  is  REirr  of  Fishings. 

Years.  Tear. 

1828-9.  1862. 

£910    Lord  Eiononl,  now    £100 
525    Lord  Mansfield,  now     170 

Rise  in  Rent  of  Fishings. 
£70     Lord  Zetland,  now    £368 
485     Lord  Wemyss,  now  2,285  10«. 

These  are  about  the  most  marked 
instances,  but  are  fax  from  excep- 
tional. 

At  present  the  total  rental  of  the 
Tay  fishings  is  about  14,000^.;  this 
season  it  was  14,080/.  128.;  and  for 
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some  years  past  has  ranged  pretty 
near  that  sum.  The  yalue  of  indi- 
Tidnal  fifihings  vaiieB  ftx)m  5^.  to 
3,oooZ. 

The  fishings  are  nsually  let  from 
year  to  year^  and,  in  some  instances, 
on  short  leases.  All  ezpensee-— 
boats,  nets,  and  working — paid  by 
the  tenante,  such  expenses  being 
estimated  to  be  about  equal  to  the 
rent  paid:  so  that,  taking  the  Tay 
rental  at  14,000/.,  and  expenses  at 
the  same  sum,  the  tenants  must 
have  a  8,000/.  yalue  in  fish  before 
they  b^gin  to  draw  profit  Net  fish- 
ing opens  on  ist  February  each 
year,  closing  on  a 6th  August;  rod 
fishing  is  allowed  for  a  month 
longer. 

The  method  of  fishing  is  very 
simple.  The  net  is  piled  up  on  the 
stem  of  the  cobble,  a  towmg-rope 
attached  is  held  on  land  by  a  fisher- 
man, the  boat  is  rowed  out  into  tiie 
liver,  dropping  the  net  as  it  goes; 
then  it  makes  a  circle  with  the 
stream,  and  towards  the  hauling  or 
landing  place,  deliTering  the  rope 
attached  to  the  net,  the  first  fisher- 
'man  meanwhile  bringing  along  tiie 
tow-rope  attached  to  the  other  end ; 
the  net  is  then  drawn  in  by  hand 
and  windlass,  the  fish  enclosed 
knocked  on  the  head,  and  put  away ; 
this  process  being  repeated  over  and 
over  at  all  the  stations  so  long  as 
tide  suits,  or  fish  are  on  the  run. 

The  fii^  taken  are  carried  by  boat 
to  Perth,  and  there  packed  up  in 
boxes  with  ice,  and  at  once  sent  off  to 
market;  the  salmon  caught  through 
the  night  and  forenoon  are  in  the 
London  fishmongers'  shops  before 
breakfast  next  morning. 

In  early  spring  a  limited  supply 
is  got,  but  of  the  finest  fish— alli^- 
mon — ^which  bring  high  prices.  By- 
and-byfiflh  get  more  plentiM;  then 
oome  the  grilse  in  June  and  July ;  and 
lastly,  the  heavy  takes  of  grilse  and 
salmon  combined :  all  by  this  time 
are  pushing  forward  to  the  upper 
waters  h^  their  spawning  instincts. 
In  the  midst  of  this  plen&  the  fish- 
ing closes,  many  saknon  being  now 
full  of  spawn,  and  all  more  or  less 
deteriorated  in  quality. 
K  In  a  limited  paper  little  can  be 
said  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
sahnon ;  but  in  a  r6mm4  of  the  Tay 


fishery,  the  funous  hatching-ponds 
demand  notice. 

These  ix)nds  were  constructed  in 
1853,  at  a  cost  of  about  600/.,  and 
are  by  the  river  side,  a  few  miles 
above  Perth.  On  November  of  that 
year  salmon  were  taken  by  net  £rom 
the  river,  milt  and  roe  gently  pressed 
from  the  living  fish  into  buckets, 
and  the  fish  set  at  liberly.  The 
spawn  was  then  deposited  below 
water,  amongst  the  stones  and  gra- 
vel of  the  hatching  boxes.  In  March 
following  the  hatching  began,  ia8 
days  from  the  first  deposit,  and  98 
days  firom  the  last  The  fish  were 
all  parrs  (settling  for  ever  the  much- 
debated  question  of  parr  bedng  young 
salmon  or  not).  By  the  1 9th  of  May 
they  had  taken  on  the  mlvery  cover- 
ing, and  become  smolts.  The  iduices 
of  the  pond  were  drawn,  but  they 
showed  no  anxiety  to  move  till  the 
24th  of*  the  month,  and  then  left 
gradually  in  shoals.  These  experi- 
ments have  been  repeated  every 
year,  with  perfect  success. 

Dd^my  of  these  smolts  were  marked 
(by  the  cutting  off  of  the  dorsal  fin, 
and  otherwise)  before  leaving  the 
ponds ;  and  several  of  these  marked 
fish  have  been  taken  on  their  return 
from  the  sea,  in  i)eriods  of  from  six 
to  eight  weeks,  by  this  time  grown, 
from  less  than  an  ounce  weight,  to 
respectable*  grilse,  three,  four,  and 
five  pounds. 

Equally  carefcd  Tnftrlrfng  has  been 
used  with  grilse,  by  attaching  rings, 
cutting  off  fins,  &».,  and  tl^  are 
found  to  return  promoted  to  siJmon, 
and  largely  increased  in  size;  while 
the  lordly  salmon  himself  annually 
returns  from  sea-bathing,  improved 
in  beauty  and  aldermanic  propor- 
tions. 

Few  fish  are  now  got  of  very  great' 
weight  Sixty  pounds  and  upwards 
is  now  unknown,  fifty  pounds  rare ; 
but  fine  fish  of  forty  pounds  are  still 
taken  yearly,  probably  hundreds, 
while  the  thirty-pounders  may  be 
reckoned  by  thousands. 

To  revert  to  the  ponds:  th^  turn 
out  annually  above  150,000  of  this 
promising  fiGunily;  and  those  inte- 
rested in  the  matter  will  find  a  neat 
and  comprehensive  detail  of  the 
whole  process  and  experiments  at 
Stormontfield  Hatching  Ponds,  in  .1 
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gmall  book  written  by  Mr.  Brown, 
secretary  to  the  Literary  and  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Perth,  and  pub- 
lished by  Murray  and  Son,  of  Glas- 
gow. 

BOD  FismKO. 

Salmon  fishing  in  the  Tay  de- 
mands no  very  great  skill  and  expe- 
rience, and  lacks  the  romance  and 
sporting  excitement  one  gets  on  the 
smaller  Highland  rivers,  where,  wan- 
dering with  a  single  gillie  by  rugged 
bank  and  brae,  you  cast  and  kill 
your  fish  by  the  craft  of  your  good 
light  arm :  yet  it  is  not  without  a 
charm  of  its  own;  and  now  and 
again,  when  a  fish  of  great  size  is 
hooked,  or  where  the  river  is  wild 
and  broken,  the  perfection  of  hand- 
ling is  required.  How  pleasant  on 
a  fine  autumn  day  the  crossing  and 
re-crossing  the  rough  and  sparkling 
current  of  the  grand  river,  with  its 
rich  wooded  banks  on  either  side, 
and  below  tiie  vista  of  blue  waters, 
where  in  any  moment  your  fly  may 
be  fieist  in  the  jaw  of  a  twenty- 
pounder. 

In  certain  places  and  at  certain 
times  casting  is  necessary,  but  the 
river  is  generally  fished  by  hauling ; 
and  a  fiuthful  description  of  a  day^s 
work  will  give  the  best  idea  of  tiie 
method  and  the  sport. 

On September  last,  H 

and  I  drove  to  Gargill  to  fish  the 
Ballathie  water,  one  of  the  best 
stretches  on  the  river  Tay,  and 
about  a  mile  in  extent.  We  put  up 
at  the  small  inn,  walked  down  to  the 
river  bank,  and  found  Davy  the 
boatman  and  the  boy  prepared—- 
rods  already  put  up,  cleek,  <S^.,  on 
the  grass,  ready  to  b^;in. 

The  day  was  fiiTourable  enough. 
There  had  been  a  light  shower  in 
the  morning,  although  it  promised 
to  be  rather  bright ;  there  were  few 
white  clouds  about,  and  a  soft  breeze 
was  blowing  up  the  water,  which 
was  just  the  size  to  a  foot,  and  in 
tip-top  condition.  After  putting  on 
a  choice  of  flies,  and  deferring  to 
Davy's  experience  in  the  matter  of  a 
gled's  wing,*  we  shoved  off  into  the 
stream.  Two  stout  sahnon-rods  with 
reels,  containing  each  above  a  hun- 

*  t  Gled's  wing/  a  dy  winged  with  the 
feather  of  the  kite. 


dred  yards  of  line,  were  placed  at  the 
angles  of  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and 
the  butts  at  our  feet    Facing  the 

stem,  on  a  cross  board,  H and  I 

allowed  about  thirty  or  forty  yards 
of  line  to  be  carried  out  with  the 
stream;  then  placing  a  light  stone 
upon  each  line,  just  sufficient  to 
hook  the  fish,  and  be  thrown  off  by 
the  jerk,  we  were  ready  for  coming 
events. 

The  boat  was  now  worked  by 
Davy  and  the  boy,  head  up  stream ; 
and  carefully  crossing  the  river,  and 
back,  dropping  down  by  degrees, 
and  so  passing  the  flies  over  every 
foot  of  likely  water,  we  fished  on 
lAtientiy  for  half  an  hour,  when 

H said,  '  Davy,  we  should  have 

seen  something  by  this  time.'  '  Oh, 
never  fear,  sir,'  said  Davy ; '  we^ll  no 
gang  back  without  a  fish,  may  be 
twa.'     When  opposite  the  'Black 

Stane,'*  H thought  there  was  a 

move  at  his  fly.  Keeping  well  up, 
we  came  over  the  spot  again,  wh^ 
hsuig  went  the  stone  of  my  line  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  I  had 

him  fast    H reeled  up  his  line 

out  of  the  way.  The  fish  hung' 
deeply  for  a  tune  near  where  he 
had  taken  the  fly,  then  rushed  up 
stream,  every  now  and  then  tugging 
viciously.  I  landed  fat  once,  as  I 
felt  confident  he  vras  well  hooked, 
and  not  a  large  fish.  When  I  got 
firmly  on  shore,  and  had  fair  butt, 
he  was  soon  pumped,  drawn  into 
easy  wat^,  and  cleeked  neatiy  by 
H .  He  turned  out  a  nice  fresh- 
run  grilse  of  six  pounds. 

So  far  good :  we  shoved  out  again. 
I  asked  Davy  if  he  held  the  theory 
that  Shimon  lived  by  suction.  '  Bal- 
derdash!' put  in  H .    'A  brute 

with  pace  like  a  race-horse,  and  a 
mouth  Uke  a  rat-trap,  looks  more  as 
if  he  took  a  lobster  for  lunch,  and 
crunched  the  shell  for  a  biscuit — 
eh,  Davy?'  Davy  agreed,  and  said 
that  if  he  swallowed  parrs  and  sal- 
mon flees  in  the  riyer,  what  would 
he  do  in  the  hungry  sea?  Doubt- 
less he  had  fresh  mackerel  and  par- 

*  '  Black  Stane.'  The  most  noted  spots 
for  a  kill  hare  defined  names  taken  m>m 
marks  on  the  bank,  and  are  well  known  to 
sportsmen  on  the  river. 

t  All  salmon  hooked  in  the  boat  m 
kUied  from  Und, 
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tens*  daily.  In  abont  ten  minntes 
we  had  a  sea-trout^  still  at  my  rod. 
We  fished  on  past  a  marked  stone 
called,  the  'horse-back' — a  good 
find — no  fish;  past  Fenton — still 
nothing,  but  twice  rose  a  fine  grilse 
which  did  not  hook.  We  now 
landed  to  cast  the  '  cradle  stane/  a 
ledge  of  rock  running  by  the  west 
baxik,  close  to  which  passes  nearly 
the  whole  depth  and  strength  of  the 
river.  This  (perhaps  the  most  noted 
and   best  cast   on  the  Tay)  was 

drawn  blank,  although  H and  I 

casted  every  yard  keenly  and  care- 
fuUy. 

Again  we  were  on  the  river,  when 
Davy  said  he  saw  a  heavy  fish  rise 
a  bit  below  the  'Hacket  stan&' 
Quietly  and  steadily  we  fished  on. 
Now  we  are  nearly  over  where  Davy 
saw  the  rise — ^not  a  move— another 

turn  and  H 's  line  was  taken 

down  with  a  strong,  sullen  pull.  In  an 
instant  he  was  on  his  feet,  lus  heavy 
rod  deeply  bent,  and  the  ^shfast, 
I  reeled  up  out  of  the  way  in  a 

twinkling,  and  H had  a  clear 

stage.  'Will  we  land?'  said  he  to 
Davy. 

Davy. — ^'No  yet;  wait  and  see 
what  he  is  after.' 

The  fish  came  in  to  hand  for  a 
minute  with  suspicious  placidity; 
when  near  the  boat  he  wheeled  and 
sped  like  a  rocket  across  our  bows, 
throwing  himself  dear  five  feet  out 
of  water.  'For  heaven's  sake,  tak 
care,'  cried  Davy ;  '  a  thiriy-pound- 
er,  and,  I  fear,  foui-hooked.t  I  niis- 
doubt  that  loupin.'t  Again  and  again 
the  fish  rushed  across  and  up  stream, 
H keeping  a  firm  hand  and  play- 
ing him  judiciously.  '  Now  we  may 
land,'  said  Davy,  as  we  edged  to- 
wards a  steep,  grassy  bank.    H 

jumped  out,  his  rod  well  in  bend, 
and  Davy  scrambled  after  him  with 
thecleek.  I  followed— las  an  inte- 
rested spectator.    Twice  H ^had 

him  wrought  close  in,  and  twice  he 
pushed  resistless]^  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  current.  A  third 
time^  and  he  Med  to  get  out  of  the 

•  'Partens.*    Crabs. 

t  'Foul-hooked.'  Bf  any  part  of  th« 
body  outside  of  his  moath. 

X  Fish  lightly  or  foul-hooked  hare  a 
tendency  to  spring  out  of  water  and  often 
break  off. 


easy  water.  '  Now  then,'  said  Davy, 
'  lead  him  into  the  eddy.  Canny,  sir, 
canny,'  and  Davy's  cleek  was  into 
his  shoulder,  and  the  monster  pulled 
high  and  dry.  Two  emphatic 
thumps  on  the  head  with  a  stone, 
and  he  lay  still  for  ever.    '  Bring  the 

steel,*  boy,'  said  H ,  still  shining 

witii  the  excitement,  and  wrapping 
up  his  bleeding  finger,  cut  with  the 
line  flying  from  the  reel.  Salmo 
was  weighed  on  the  spot — twenty- 
six  and  a  half  pounds  to  an  ounce. 

Hand  out  tne  bottle — ^blue  seal ; 
a  fish  like  this  must  be  toasted  in 
wine  round.  '  Good  luck,'  said  we 
all.  'Better  luck  still,'  ^pinned 
Davy,  wiping  his  mouth  with  the 
back  of  his  hand. 

Again  we  were  out  in  the  stream, 
and  at  work.  '  Thaf  s  a  fine  fish,' 
said  Davy,  who  was  working  steadily 
at  the  oars,  and  eyeing  the  salmon 
lying  below  the  stem  of  the  boat 
'It  is  a  wonder  to  me  they  ever 
come  to  be  grown — killed  by  frost 
and  spates  when  they  are  spawn, 
and  when  parrs  devoured  by  trout 
and  pikes  and  whiles  by  their  ain 
mithers.' 

IT.— But,  Davy,  they  get  peace  at 
sea. 

Davy, — I'm  no  so  sure  o'  that — 
the  muckle  half  o'  them  worried  by 
purpises  and  water  counes,^  or  hanged 
m  thae  confounded  stake  nets. 

J7.— A  sad  life  you  give  them, 
Davy. 

Davy  was  now  waxing  garrulous, 
and  added,  '  Weel,  sir,  thaf  s  no  a' ; 
for  on  coining  up  the  river  they 
have  to  threed  hundreds  o'  nets, 
and  even  when  up  in  the  Highland 
waters,  the  poor  thin^  are  tor- 
mented in  ue  momm'  wi'  the 
tackle  of  the  laird  or  his  keepers, 
and  chevied  round  the  pools  at 
nicht  by  the  otter.  Just  the  other 
day ' 

Davy  was  interrupted  by  H 's 

line  spinning  through  the  reel. 
This  was  a  fine  lively  iish,  and  gave 
capital  play,  but  was  at  last  pumped 
and  cleeked  on  shore  by  Davy. 

Just  where  we  had  landed  there 
was  a  green  brae  under  the  trees, 

*  *  Steel.'  Small  steel  machine^  for 
weighing. 

t  *  Purpises  and  cowies.*  Porpoises  and 
seals. 
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where  we  had  lunch — cntiing  up 
the  trout  and  boilii^  him,  and  also 
some  ^gB,  in  the  conjuror,  a  pro- 
cess new  to  Davy,  but  meeting  his 
ready  approyal.  This,  with  the 
addition  or  bread,  cheese,  and  salt, 
gave  us  a  frugal  feast  and  eke  a 
comfortable,  when  topped  with 
gentle  stimulants.  Between  this 
place  and  the  old  oak  (our  finishing 


march)  I  got  another  grilse  about 
the  same  size  as  my  first  It  was 
now  too  late  to  go  over  the  water  a 
second  time,  so  we  anchored  up  the 
boat,  the  fidl  were  carried  hack  to 
the  cart  by  Davy  and  the  boy,  and 
fijdng  an  early  day  for  another  trial, 
we  lighted  our  pipes,  mounted,  and 
drove  home. 

T.W. 


HAEVEST  TIME  IN  THE  COUNTEY. 


NOW,  when  the  ciimson-rinded 
Quarendon  apple-tree  begins  to 
shed  its  fruit  in  our  Downshiro  gar- 
dens, and  little  spots  of  a  gold  colour 
break  out  here  and  there  aloft  among 
the  elm  branches,  then  dotii  Farmer 
Debenham  come  forth  like  a  bride- 
groom out  of  his  chamber,  and  sum- 
mon his  men  to  drag  the  harvest 
waggons  from  their^great  Noah's-ark 
bams. 

All  nature  seems  prescient  of  the 
froitfiil  time,  which  is  one  of  change 
and  revolution;  for  it  is  about  the 
same  period  of  September  that  the 
emigrant  swallows  begin  to  gather 
by  hundreds  on  Farmer  DebqiSiam's 
red-tiled  roof,  and  from  thence  their 
flying  squadrons  practise  their  co- 
operative movements  in  many  an 
airy  wheel  and  evolution ;  and  in  the 
ri(JL  warm  nights  before  the  harvest, 
when  the  golden  sickle  of  the  har- 
vest moon  is  gliding  through  the 
clouds,  I  can  hear  the  £Bit  partridge, 
eager  to  be  roasted,  chuckhng  in  uie 
yellow  jungles  of  the  wheat  fields, 
and  the  corncrake  ventriloquizing 
with  mischievous  cunning  among 
the  barley  stalks,  where  the  hares 
are  timidly  feeding. 

As  the  epicure  spends  the  uncom- 
fortable period  before  dinner  in 
sharpening  his  knife  and  fork,  so  do 
Farmer  Debenham  and  his  men  the 
week  before  harvest  in  whetting  their 
sickles  for  the  wheat  and  their  scythes 
for  the  barley. 

Now  that  the  fields  are  lying 
shorn,  bare,  and  bristly,  and  the 
hedges  are  covered  with  dangling 
straw,  I  can  look  back  coolly  and 
think  of  all  the  pleasant  bustle  of 
the  harvest  I  have  just  witnessed 


at  Teasleborough.  Our  glorious  and 
bloodless  campaign  be^^n,  if  I  re- 
member right,  somewhat  thus,  and 
on  a  Monday  morning.  The  previous 
Sunday  had  been  a  superb  day, 
crowned  with  sunshine  and  burning 
away  in  a  grand  and  tranquil  mar- 
tyrdom of  fiery  crimson  in  the  west. 
The  com  fields  that  night  lay  in 
rolling  golden  oceans  on  every  hand, 
and  above  them  the  lark  rose,  thank- 
ing God  in  a  little  grace  before  meat, 
never  tiring  of  his  sweet  anthem  of 
changeless  joy  and  gratitude.  On 
the  edge  of  Colonel  Hanger's  woods 
the  pheasants,  recklessly  indifferent 
to  the  approaching  shooting  season, 
were  strutting  and  cluckmg  with 
that  invalid  croak  of  theirs;  and 
deep  in  the  com  fields  the  mice  were 
swaying  in  their  nests,  little  think- 
ing now  soon  the  sickle  would  come 
to  lop  down  their  rocking  houses 
and  shatter  their  household  gods; 
and  everywhere  among  the  com  the 
scarlet  poppies  glowed  like  live  coals, 
and  the  blue  starflower  reflected  the 
sky  from  its  azure  leaves.  All  was 
calm  and  unruffled,  except  when  a 
gust  of  wind  went  breathing  over 
tiie  golden  fields,  that  before  it  opened 
into  troughs  and  hollows,  and  behind 
it  closed  in  laughing  ripples.  The 
sparrows  flew  in  clouds  from  hedge 
to  hedge ;  but  all  else  seemed  steeped 
in  a  sabbath  rest  Here  and  there 
in  the  country  lanes  a  pair  or  two  of 
lovers  strolled;  but  tnere  were  no 
other  signs  of  human  existence  or  of 
man's  work,  except  where  a  stranded 
plough  glittered  m  a  &Ilow. 

But  me  next  sunrise  everything 
is  bustle  and  life.  Farmer  Deben- 
ham, who  goes  to  bed  at  nine  and 
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rises  at  fonr,  has  been  charging 
abont  over  the  little  gray  bridge  that 
q)an8  Teasleborongh  brook  on  his 
fiery  white  pony,  like  a  commander- 
in-chief  who  has  lost  his  army  and 
his  senses  with  it;  and  before  he  is 
well  ont  of  sight  I  see  from  my 
window  bands  of  sturdy  men  in  their 
shirtsleeyes,  carrying  sickles  bound 
ronnd  with  haybands^  as  if  they  had 
canght  cold.  And  these  shirtsleeves 
convoy  to  my  mind  a  pleasant 
thonght  of  antumn  wealtii,  and 
of  harvest  fete^ihampetre  life  in 
general ;  and  after  them  grinds  and 
trundles  a  jangling  waggon,  that 
splashes  throngh  the  brook  where 
the  little  blue  trout  play  and  waver, 
and  passes  away  in  the  direction  of 
Debenham's  home  &mL 

For  a  month  past  tibe  shops  in 
Teasleborongh  have  been  bristling 
with  sickles  and  scythes,  ready  for 
this  harvest  time,  and  in  the  smiths' 
forges,  too^  I  have  seen  them  cradled 
in  red  charcoal,  tempering  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  ripening  wheat;  to- 
day they  are  to  be  proved. 

Gome  with  me  up  the  winding 
lanes  and  steep  paths  that  lead  to 
the  downs  on  the  edge  of  which 
Eaimer  Debenham's  land  lies.  We 
shall  have  to  pass  a  comer  of  the 
Downs  beyond  which  the  wheat  field 
Jiejs.  The  plovers,  gleaming  white, 
skim  around  us,  utt^ing  their  dole- 
ful and  monotonous  ay.  The  wheat- 
ears  flit  firom  anthill  to  anthill;  the 
rook,  as  we  approach,  rises  sullenly, 
and  leaves  the  mushroom  he  has 
been  m'pping  with  his  black  beak. 

The  down  is  all  in  a  blue  flutter 
with  nodding  harebells,  while  for 
acres  together  the  short-bladed  grass 
is  alive  with  moving  thistledown, 
that  shines  white  and  fleecy  in  the 
sun.  I  meet  whole  squadrons  of  th^ 
winged  seed  moving  down  the  valley 
where  the  rifle  butts  are,  at  the  rate  of 
twentymilesanhour.  They  lie,  too, 
in  patches  like  wool  at  the  mouths  of 
rabbit  holes  and  in  the  hollows  round 
the  thorn  bushes,  where  the  shep- 
herd boy,  wrapped  in  his  soldier's 
old  gray  greatcoat,  talks  to  his  dog, 
and  watdies  the  sheep  scatter^ 
feeding  up  the  down  side. 

We  have  reached  the  field  now, 
*  that  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold.' 

The  work  b^gan  at  daybreak,  when 


the  sun  was  rayless  and  as  yet  a 
mere  semi-transparent  yellow  wafer 
in  the  curdling  eastward  grey,  and 
the .  larks  were  still  asleep  in  the 
grass  tufts  or  down  among  tiie  corn- 
stalks, when  Farmer'  Debenham, 
that  excited  commander-in-chief, 
mounted  on  the  fiery  white  pony, 
led  his  sickle-men  on  to  conquest. 
The  dew  was  lying  in  a  white  glaze 
of  finost  upon  the  bristling  com  ears, 
on  the  hedgenside  flowers,  and  on  the 
fruit  trees  bunched  with  yellow  apri- 
cots in  the  good  rector's  garden. 
But  before  that  stalwart  band  from 
Downshire  had  well  unswathed  their 
crescent  sickles,  and  rolled  up  their 
shirtsleeves,  and  bent  to  their  work, 
out  came  the  sun  at  a  leap  and  shot 
forth  like  a  giant  and  an  untirable 
archer  thousands  of  its  sunbeam 
arrows,  and  then  the  little  birds, 
like  musicians  commencing  some 
great  overture,  began  all  at  once  to 
pipe  and  flute  and  tweet  and  pre- 
lude, in  honour  to  that  great  mo- 
narch who  had  appeiEured  to  them  in 
the  gold  and  cnmson  garments  of 
his  eastern  coronation. 

One  by  one  the  flowers  lift  their  little 
heads  also  in  gratitude  and  praise 
to  the  great  Giver  of  all  things.  The 
white  bells  of  the  convolvuli  ex- 
pand like  little  white  parasols,  the 
poppies  wave  their  crimson  signals 
to  and  fro  through  the  com  land, 
and  whole  armies  of  harebells,  thin 
and  blue,  as  if  they  were  moulded 
by  fairy  fipgers  out  of  summer  air, 
chime  out  tibeir  &iry  mirth  in  music 
inaudible  to  our  gross  ears.  One  by 
one  the  flowers  awake  from  sleep, 
and  imveil  their  beauty  to  the 
day,  quite  disregarded  by  Farmer 
Debenham  and  his  men,  whose  minds 
are  running  on  a  very  different  sort 
of  flour  indeed. 

There  probably  was  not  an  idle 
soul  in  all  Teasleborongh  that  Sep- 
tember morning — at  least  among  the 
working  men ;  all  the  &t,  red-cheeked 
boys  were  up  at  untimely  hours 
getting  ont  the  cart-horses,  and  all 
tiie  children  were  playing  about  at 
the  cottage  doors,  to  see  their  fieithers 
and  brothers  start  to  work. 

Even  a  poor  tramp  who  slept  in 
a  haystack  last  night,  and  awoke 
with  the  white  frost  on  the  poor 
shoeless  foot  that  in   his  himgry 
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dream  be  had  thrufit  out  of  bed,  and 
who  before  daybreak  was  lolling  on 
the  little  stone  bridge,  watching  the 
gun  get  np,  with  hopeless  and  Ins- 
treless  eyes — even  he  had  been  ac- 
costed by  Conunander-in-chief  De- 
benham,  and  carried  off  to  the  wheat 
field,  where  he  found  an  old  Down- 
shire  friend,  and  was  soon  bnsy 
and  happy  as  the  rest,  keeping  a 
hopeful  eye  on  the  heap  of  blue  and 
red  bundles  and  the  fat  brown  jars 
that  stood  in  the  comer  of  the  field 
waiting  for  the  noon  meal. 

Surely,  though  wages  are  poor  in 
Downshire,  and  the  labourers  do 
not  get  meat  more  than  once  a  week 
and  not  always  that,  surely  this  life 
and  work,  thought  I,  as  I  watched 
them  rowing  and  swimming  through 
the  golden  tide  of  com,  is  happier  and 
more  natural  than  that  of  the  town 
mechanic  or  the  town  shopman, 
though  it  bring  indeed  but  poor  &re, 
and  pays  for  but  a  poor  cottage 
in  a  lonely  'pext  of  Downshira 

Why  this  is  paradise,  is  Teasle- 
borough,  while  London  is  but  purga- 
toiy.  Here  men  rise  in  the  dark, 
and  after  a  rough  meal  of  bread  and 
tea,  go  out  to  work  till  dark  comes 
again ;  then  they  will  drone  home, 
have  more  tea  and  bread,  some  slices 
of  fJEkt  bacon,  and  then  go  to 
bed  and  sleep  soundly,  tirod  as 
draught  oxen — ^too  tired  to  think, 
and  read,  or  even  to  talk.  It  is  a 
hard,  animal  life,  I  know,  with  little 
poetry  about  it,  and  an  enormous 
deal  of  rheumatism ;  it  is  a  badly- 
fed  life,  and  will  probably  end  in 
stone-breaking,  or  in  the  Buybo- 
rough  workhouse— a  delightfal  goal 
for  the  benefit  of  the  aged  poor,  who, 
clad  in  pepper  and  salt,  ^ine  their 
hearts  out  for  the  old  wives  who, 
after  forty  years  of  joint  sorrows  and 
joys,  will  be  there  torn  from  them  for 
ever.  It  is  not  a  great  result  for  a 
hard  life  to  attain  to,  nor  is  it  the 
ideal  of  the  philosopher  or  the  poet, 
I  confess ;  but  still,  with  even  that 
miserable  goal  in  sight,  it  is  better 
to  liye  in  Paradise  till  you  reach  it, 
than  to  pine  yonder  in  Purgatory. 

At  least  here  the  poor  man  shares 
those  great  blessings  which  the  in- 
satiable rich  man  cannot  take  from 
him.  God's  work,  and  not  man's, 
is  round  him^not  deformed,  black. 


repulsive  miles  of  houses,  selfishly 
hideous,  and  not  even  varied  in  their 
hideousness,  but  growing,  living 
trees,  with  all  sorts  of  beautiful  ac- 
cidents colouring  their  leaves,  and 
bark,  and  root8--every  season  vary- 
ing their  form  of  beauty — every 
breeze  turning  them  into  huge  wind 
instruments,  breathing  mysterious, 
fitful,  and  varying  music.  Variety, 
which  is  life,  reigns  in  the  country 
paradise,  imchanging  monotony, 
which  is  death,  dominates  in  the 
hurtfal  city. 

People  who  know  him,  and  are 
friends,  helpmates,  fellow-workers, 
surround  the  countryman ;  while  in 
the  city  the  poor  man  is  a  neglected 
castaway,  floating  on  a  stormy  ocean 
of  contemptuous,  cruel,  and  heedless 
humanity.  The  church  the  coun- 
tryman lives  near  is  his  church,  the 
great  houses  are  his  landlord's 
houses,  the  soil  is, where  his  others 
sleep,  his  happiness  is  of  a  calmer 
kind  than  that  of  his  brother  the 
town  mouse ;  but  oh  I  how  much 
greater  is  its  degree ! 

The  country  mouse  has  space  to 
look  up  at  the  sky,  healthy  time 
and  solitude  to  watch  God's  works, 
with  a  simple  heart  to  love  them 
and  be  grateful  for  them.  The 
town  mouse  has  enough  to  do  to 
elbow  his  way,  and  to  avoid  being 
run  over.  He  lives  amid  greater 
and  more  selfish  competition,  and 
grows  sharper,  but  also  harder, 
meaner,  and  colder. 

Tityrus  has  the  pure  changeful 
blue  air  over  him,  poor  muddled 
Meliboeus  the  coagulated  fog,  the 
floating  mud,  the  tepid,  thick, 
relaxing  city  atmosphere,  never 
pure  and  odourless— a  mere  congre- 
gation of  foul  cook-shop  odours 
and  the  exhalations  of  corruption. 
Tityrus  enjoys  the  unpurchasable 
music  of  those  thousands  of  little 
unpaid  and  wandering  musicians, 
with  whom  kind  Nature,  not  content 
to  gratify  man's  mere  necessities, 
has  peopled  every  bush  and  tree, 
and  even  the  very  clouds  that  float 
above  his  head,  and  who,  while  he 
labours,  entertain  him  with  their 
subtie  and  yet  simple  music.  Hiere 
are,  too,  many  instances  of  animal 
instinct  and  contrivance  that  seem 
expressly  intended  to  delight  Tityrus 
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while  he  toils,  such  as  birds  build- 
ing, loying,  quarrelling,  and  the 
ceaseless  progress  £rom  beauty  to 
decay  of  nowers,  leaves,  wild  fniits, 
and  grain  of  all  descriptions.  He 
lives  in  the  atmosphere  of  paradise, 
and  as  he  returns  home  at  night, 
guided  by  the  beacon  light  of  his 
cottage  window,  safe  m)m  city 
thieves  and  uninterrupted  by  city 
vices,  Tityrus,  though  over-worn 
and  badly  paid,  and  ignorant,  and 
tormented  by  game-laws,  Imows 
that  the  very  atmosphere  of  paradise 
floats  around  his  poor  cottage,  and 
that  the  unclouded  stars  watch  over 
him  as  he  sleeps. 

But  to  return  to  the  harvest  at 
which  Titjrrns  now  bends,  rowing 
on  with  his  flashing  sickle  among 
the  com,  and  sweltering  under  the 
'  eye  of  Phoebus/  His  brawny  and 
conquering  arm  fells  ihe  ripe  hollow 
corn-stalks  by  hundreds  at  a  sweep. 
Before  him  it  is  a  blooming  garden, 
behind  him  it  is  a  desolate  wilderness. 
In  front  of  him  the  springy  stalks 
rock  and  sway  like  courtiers  before 
their  lord  and  master  the  wind, 
while  at  his  back  the  dead  com  mo- 
tionless lies  in  bound  bundles  on  the 
sharp  bristly  stubble ;  and  with  that 
citizenship  of  com  fall  also  whole 
generations  of  floral  parasites:  of 
black-cored  crimson  poppies,  and 
star-shaped  blue  com  flowers,  and 
myriads  of  ignobler  blossoms,  sweet 
or  scentless ;  and  behind  the  reapers 
come  the  women  to  gather  and  to 
bind,  and  after  the  women,  the  great 
groaning  waggon  to  cany  off  fJl  to 
the  stack. 

And  now  that  the  waggons,  mov- 
ing mountains  of  com,  begin  to 
grmd  and  crush  along  the  lanes 
where  the  dust  is  soft  and  white  as 
flour,  and  the  hedges  drag  from  the 
waggons,  as  they  pass,  toll,  in  the 
shape  of  stray  ears  of  com,  that  will 
dangle  on  them  like  trophies  for 
months  to  come,  there  suddenly 
enters  the  village  in  the  direction  of 
Farmer  Debenham's  a  black  mon- 
ster on  wheels,  as  wonderful  to 
Teasleborough  as  the  treacherous 
wooden  horse  was  to  Troy,  but 
much  less  harmful.  It  is  the  steam 
threshing  machine  from  Buy- 
borough,  shrouded  as  if  it  was  cold, 
or  afraid  of  the  weather,  in  black 


wrappings  of  waterproof  tarpaulin, 
and  attended  like  Juggernaut  by 
high  priests  in  the  shape  of  grimy 
Cyclopean  men,  who  are  more  like 
stokers  on  board  a  war-steamer  than 
country  labourers,  and  are  keener 
workers  and  more  lithe  and  nimble 
than  old  Tityrus,  and  know  how  to 
rule  that  airy  monster.  Steam,  and 
to  make  him  do  their  pleasure. 

In  half  an  hour  you  will  hear  its 
steam  whistle  screeching  from  the 
farmyard  to  the  labourers  in  the  £eu: 
fields,  and  telling  them  spitefully  to 
make  haste  and  send  some  one,  for 
he  wante  help,  and  is  hungry  to  get 
to  work;  and  day  and  night  that 
untiring  spirit  of  fire  and  air, 
vomiting  black  smoke,  will  be  at 
work  threshing  the  new  com  for  the 
market.  Day  after  day  I  shall  see 
those  broad,  black  leather  bands 
running  upon  the  wheels,  and  the 
iron  arms  with  the  thousand 
*  Brownie '  power,  accomplishing 
their  allotted  work  to  aid  meir  po- 
tent master — ^man.  I  shall  hear  it 
screaming  for  help  before  the  sun  is 
well  up,  and  I  shall  hear  it  choking 
forth  ite  black,  solid-looking  vapour 
long  after  the  stars  are  out.  But 
breathe  on,  brave  old  Cyclops,  for 
there  are  no  short-sighted  Luddites 
to  break  thee  to  pieces  now. 

And  now,  when  the  sickles  have 
been  some  days  at  work  clashing 
down  the  rollmg  golden  com,  and 
when  for  days  tiiere  has  been  an 
endless  procession  of  laden  waggons 
down  Farmer  Debenham's  lane,  as 
in  a  final  tableau  to  a  long  festival 
of  Peace  and  Plenty,  tibie  time 
comes  for  the  gleaners,  and  they 
appear  uncalled,  pell-mell,  like  im- 
promptu actors  in  a  pretty  episode 
of  the  great  Harvest  Idyll.  Down 
the  long  lanes  which  a  moment  ago 
were  suent  and  lonely,  save  where 
the  blackbird  shot  across  like  a 
weaver's  black  shuttle,  or  where  the 
gay  and  thoughtless  white  butterfly 
sailed  down,  to  be  pounced  on  by 
a  dozen  watchfdl  bims,  come  pour- 
ing the  gleaners— old  women,  young 
women,  and  children — ^in  all  varieties 
of  counti^  costume,  the  boy  chil- 
dren in  felt  hate  of  every  shape  and 
colour,  and  the  girl  children  hooded 
up  in  ungainly  sun-bonnete  with 
'  curtains '  big  as  capes.    Blessings 
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on  their  little  red  cushions  of  che^, 
and  their  healthy  large  blue  and 
brown  eyes — eager  for  the  prize! 
They  rush  in  through  the  swinging 
gate  with  shouts  of  glee,  and  scat- 
ter themselves  like  sMrmishers  over 
the  stabble,  talking,  laughing,  gab- 
bling, singing,  not  modest  and  quiet 
as  Ruth,  l£e  Eye  of  them  all,  but  still 
happy  and  merry  as  childr^  should 
be.  The  older  people  meanwhile  turn 
more  painftdly  to  the  labour,  'and 
gather  slower  and  more  heedfiilly. 

I  shall  see  them  at  night  return- 
ing in  the  twilight  with  great,  brist- 
ling bundles  pluming  out  upon  their 
heads,  and  hear  them  go  singing  and 
shattering  merrily  jwust  Parmer  De- 
benham's — some  &milies  with  com 
-enough  to  make  a  month  or  two's 
bread. 

Hallo!  bang-— bong — what  does 
that  sudden  burst  of  fire-arms  mean  ? 
Is  the  village  of  Teasleborough  at- 
tacked by  the  French,  or  has  a  civil 
war  broken  out  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
That  is  Colonel  Hanger  out  after 
the  partridges  with  all  his  keepers 
and  beaters  and  pointers.  They  are 
out  on  the  slope  there  by  the  fir- 
trees  in  the  standing  barley.  There 
is  a  rattling  ^ae  now  as  if  a  regi- 
ment was  fibring.  It  is,  however,  only 
the  Colonel,  who  has  ready-loaded 
guns  handed  to  him  one  after  the 
other,  and  who,  what  with  breech- 
loaders and  wire  cartridges,  is  able 
to  fire  about  once  a  minute,  when 
he  is  in  full  butchery,  and  the 
game  is  thicker  than  usual.  An 
hour  or  two  hence  if  you  were  to  go 
round  the  edge  of  the  covert  you 
would  see  the  keepers  wheeling  by 
borrowloads  of  birds,  and  boys 
bending  under  the  weight  of  rab- 
bits; to-morrow  a  light  spring  cart 
will  start  from  the  Park  Lodge  for 
Buy  borough  laden  with  game— for 
there  is  none  of  the  foolish  old 
spendthrift  liberality  about  Colonel 
Hanger,  and  these  battues  serve  to 
pay  his  keepers,  feed  his  deer,  and 
clear  him  of  small  outlying  ex- 
penses for  months  to  come. 

There  are,  indeed,  censorious  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbourhood  with  httle 
game  of  their  own,  and  rather  a 
friendly  feeling  to  foxes  and  poach- 
ers—poor hungry  people,  who  all 
this  exuberance    of   game   cannot 


tempt  to  crime — ^who  say  that  the 
Colonel  should  fix  a  proper  poulter- 
er's sign-board  over  his  park  gate ; 
but  i^  is  all  mahce  and  envy  no 
doubt 

But  to  return  to  the  harvest 
There  is  nothing  I  enjoy  more  than 
leaving  the  snorting  and  puffing 
threshing-machine  that  has  quite 
superseded  the  long  winter  lalx)urs 
of  the  old  times,  or  leaving  the 
breaslrhigh  com  and  the  sturdy 
reapers,  and  getting  views  of  the 
harvesters  from  &r-distant  perspec- 
tive points,  from  whence  the  men 
seem  mere  white  specks,  the  brim- 
ming waggons  little  toy  carts,  and 
the  gleaning  children,  little  creatures 
no  larger  than  mice. 

Sometimes  I  go  a  good  mile  off, 
up  the  lanes  and  away  over  the 
springy  turf  of  the  downs,  breezy 
and  solitary,  to  some  high  knoU 
where  I  can  survey  Farmer  Deben- 
ham's  labours  as  if  I  was  some  bene- 
volent guardian  angel  of  the  harvest 
The  air  is  so  exquisitely  clear  and 
vibratory  that  even  to  this  distance 
it  carries  me  soft,  drowsy  tink- 
ling of  sheep  bells,  the  occasional 
busy  jar  and  jangle  of  the  harvest 
waggons  and  their  horses'  harness, 
and  now  and  then  the  cheery  cry  of 
some  directing  waggoner;  even  from 
here,  too,  I  can  see  Farmer  Deben- 
ham's  fiery  white  pony  darting  about 
like  an  unfixed  star. 

And  often  forgetting  for  a  moment 
Farmer  Debenham  and  the  golden 
spoils  of  his  wheaten  California,  my 
eye  roves  over  the  great  panoramic 
map  of  Downshire  tibat,  from  here,  I 
can  see  spread  before  me.  It  is 
hKiutiful,  both  in  the  wavy  lines  of 
its  form  and  in  the  subtle  colours 
with  which  those  lines  have  been 
fiilled  up.  From  the  yellow  squares 
of  stubble,  and  the  pasture-like  Uttle 
green  carpets,  and  the  brown-striped 
&II0WS,  and  the  little  wheat-stacks 
like  tin-baked  loaves,  and  the  long 
battalions  of  firs,  like  masses  of  ad- 
vancing enemy  occupying  every 
height,  that  swift  traveller,  my  eye, 
strikes  on  at  once  to  the  furthest 
horizon,  where  slope  after  slope  of 
blue  down  and  hill,  rolling  like 
prairies,  here  crowned  with  trees, 
here  running  into  broad  bastion 
shoulders  and  long  blue  promon- 
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tories,  growing  at  last  of  a  softer, 
dimmer,  and  more  ethereal  azure, 
melt  away  at  last  into  a  long  blue 
filmy  line,  which  might  pass  with 
me  for  a  bsur  of  cloud  did  I  not  know 
it  was  one  of  those  long  ranges  of 
hills  that,  rising  ixom  the  Down- 
shire  plains,  look  towards  the  great 
ocean  that  girdles  England. 

And  now  let  ns  suppose  that  the 
long  pleasant  weeks  of  harvest-tide, 
with  all  their  hope  and  promise  of 
wealth  and  plenty,  have  passed — 
plucked  from  us,  leaf  affcer  leaf,  by 
Time,  the  great  gleaner.  Field  after 
field  has  been  mowed  down,  and  Ihe 
grain  tossed  into  the  waggons.  To  the 
rolling  splendour  of  the  golden 
ocean,  from  whose  waves  the  larks 
kept  nsing,  'making  the  sky  one 
imiversal  hymn,'  and  to  tides  of 
fiowers,  has  succeeded  the  lonely 
barrenness  of  ike  after  harvest-time, 
BS  old  age  and  winter  succeed  to 
jouth  and  spring.  The  red  berries 
spot  every  hedge ;  autumn  begins  to 
breathe  a  cold  death  upon  all  things ; 
nature  prepares  for  her  winter's 
trance  and  for  her  frail  shroud  of 
snow;  the  trees  wait  silently  for 
their  doom,  and  don  their  golden 
grave-clothes;  the  birds  are  hushed; 
the  flowers  droop;  the  icy  sword  of 
the  cruel  conqueror,  Winter,  will 
soon  smite  its  victims. 

But  I  must  not  forget  the  grand 
rural  tableau,  the  saturnalia  with 
which  our  Imrvectt  at  Teaslebury 
•concludes;  that  is,  the  harvest- 
home  in  Farmer  Debenham's  bam. 
It  begins  the  evening  of  the  day 
that  the  last  load  comes  quivering 
in,  with  the  pitchfork  of  the  last 
field-hand  stuck  into  it,  and  a  bunch 
of  rosy  shouting  gleaners'  children 
romping  on  the  top  of  it.  The 
horses  are  untackled  —  '  Punch,' 
'  Sober,' '  Diamond,'  and  '  Partridge ' 
— and  taken  to  their  cosy  stalls; 
the  threshing-machine  dies  out  with 
a  parting  screech,  and  Uie  stokers 
go  down  to  the  brook  to  wash  their 
grimy  hands.  The  massy  barn- 
doors are  thrown  hospitably  open ; 
the  sickles  are  again  bandaged  up 
S3  if  they  had  cut  themselves ;  the 
waggons,  stolid  and  faithful,  their 
duty  done,  are  moored  felloe-deep  in 
nettles  in  some  dry  dock  out  by  the 
•cart-shed. 


In  the  mean  time  inside  Farmer  De- 
benham's  house  there  is  a  great  stir 
of  preparation.  Beer  is  running  into 
jugs  as  if  there  was  a  river  of  ale  flow- 
ing somewhere  at  the  back  of  Teasle- 
borough;  cheeses  are  flying  apart 
under  the  persuasive  argument  of 
broad  knives  into  savoury  sections ; 
loaves  are  trundling  about  and  being 
tossed  about  like  iU-made  foot-balls. 
Now  Farmer  Debenham  is  serving 
out  bacon  from  a  flitch  rather  larger 
than  a  cocoa-nut  fibre  door-mat,  and 
of  about  the  same  colour.  Eichard, 
Eobert,  and  Charles  Debenham — who 
have  just  come  in  from  selling  a 
load  of  new  wheat  at  Buyborough 
market — are  hurrying  about,  red  in 
the  &ce  with  good-humoured  anxi- 
ety, to  collect  diairs  and  benches 
for  the  guests  in  the  bam.  Eobert, 
the  dark-eyed,  good-looking  one,  is 
specially  active  in  the  good  work,  as 
he  will  be  equally  in  the  dancing  an 
hour  or  two  hence.  As  for  the 
reapers,  they  are  positively  as  silent 
and  stupid  as  the  best -dressed 
people  waiting  for  dinner  to  be 
announced  could  be.  The  frank 
fan,  the  jovial  sincerity,  the  blunt 
rebukes  of  the  harvest-field  are  all 
gone.  At  present  the  result  of  so 
many  people  meeting  solemnly  for 

E rearranged  amusement  is  unsatis- 
ictory  and  sb'ghtly  funereal, 

'But,  lor*,  they'll  wake  up  pre- 
sently,' says  Eobert,  with  the  bold 
&ith  that  past  experience  alone  can 
give;  and,  meantime,  the  eating 
and  drinking  begin  with  a  good,  short, 
old-fashioned  prayer  said  by  Farm- 
er Debenham  reverently  and  with 
his  hat  off:  and  says  his  wife  to  me, 
'Master  (that's  what  I  always  call 
him,  you  know,  sir)  shordd  be 
grateful  if  any  man  ever  was ;  for 
God  has  been  very  good  to  him,  and 
rewarded  his  industry,  and  given 
him  three  as  fine  sons  as  any  in  all 
Downshire.' 

The  supper  commences  with 
that  intense  quietude  and  absorp- 
tion common  to  rural  suppers 
among  men  with  whom  food  is  a 
serious  question.  But  the  food  once 
gone — vanished— every  tongue  is 
loosed,  and  the  very  Babel-builders 
could  not  have  been  more  conflict- 
ingly  garrulous.  At  last  a  sturdy 
bull-necked  man;  with  a  hearty  &ce 
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as  much  worn  by  weather  as  the 
Ugare-head  of  Captain  Cook's  vessel 
of  discovery,  gets  up  and  roars  out 
the  song  of,  '  Don't  rob  a  poor  man 
of  his  beer ;'  a  species  of  dishonesty 
which  tiiere  was  every  appearance 
of  the  singer  having  that  day,  at 
least,  most  successfully  resisted. 

That  song  thawed  all  the  ice.  A 
spring  time  of  song  now  budded 
forth.  There  are  chorus  songs  about 
*  Trolling  the  bowl,'  the  chorus  beaten 
by  beer-mugs  on  the  long  plank 
tables.  In  the  very  teeth  of  Colonel 
Hanger's  stalwart  petty  tyrant — the 
head  gamekeeper,  burgess  —  the 
capital  old  melody  of 

*  Oh !  it*s  my  delicht  on  a  shiny  nJght, 
in  the  season  ol  tha  year/ 

is  sung  with  what  the  '  Buyborough 
Unindependent'  will  call,  witii  troe 
T)enny-a-lining  euphuism,  'raptu- 
rous applause.' 

Suddenly  a  sort  of  divine  enthu- 
siasm seizes  Bobert  Debenhtun:  he 
runs  and  stops  an  ambitious  young 
musical  parish  clerk  with  a  voice  like 
a  bull  with  a  cold,  drags  the  tables 
apart,  and  begins  a  hornpipe  furious, 
fast,  and  madly  exhilarating  to  the 
tune  of  a  flute,  slily  drawn  from  the 
pocket  of  Mr.  Richard  Debenham. 
Instantly,  as  if  a  tarantula  had  bit- 
ten those  grave  husbandmen,  every 
one  sets  to  dancing  the  old  tiring-out, 
clumsy,  yet  honest  national  dance, 
which  is  rather  an  assertion  of  fun 
and  vigour  than  of  art  or  grace. 
Countless  candles  are  ht,  and  tlie 
mght  is  danced  out  to  the  cadence 
of  multitudinous  feet. 


But  pleasures,  like  sorrows,  come 
to  an  end  at  last  I  leave  an  hour 
before  midnight  after  hearty  hand- 
shs^ings  from  all  the  Debenhams, 
and  pace  home  to  my  friend  the 
rectors  house.  How  soft  the  white 
dust  in  l^e  lane  is  to  one's  'poor 
feet'  after  the  hours  of  dancing. 
The  stars  are  sparkling  over  my 
head  in  the  frosty  air.  I  hear  the 
newly-arrived  rate  bustling  about 
in  Farmer  Debenham's  new  wheat- 
stacks  that  are  still  loose  and  un- 
settled, and  have  no  thatching  on 
them.  A  rabbit  tumbles  across 
the  road  before  me. 

The  click  of  the  latch  of  my  gar- 
den-gate sounds  quite  startingly  in 
the  dead  silence  of  all  but  midnight. 
I  knock  at  the  hall-door ;  the  chain 
is  dropped,  the  bolte  jerked  back, 
and  I  am  in  my  castle. 

I  turn  into  bed,  and  dream  of  a 
land  of  perpetual  harveste,  where 
the  whole  country  is  traversed  and 
charged  over  by  Farmer  Deben- 
ham's fiery  white  pony.  I  am 
awoke  at  daybreak  by  the  thrush 
on  the  elm-tree  bough  at  my  win- 
dow, and  the  first  thing  I  see,  grind- 
ing over  the  little  grey  stone  bridge 
that  spans  Teasleborough  brook,  is 
a  load  of  Farmer  Deb^ham's  new 
wheat  going  to  Buyborough :  for  it  is 
market-day ;  and  three  hours  hence 
that  active  little  man  will,  I  know, 
be  in  the  corn-market  of  that 
strongly  conservative  town,  dipping 
his  hand  into  corn-sacks,  tossing  up 
handftils  of  wheat,  and  pufiSng  off 
the  light  grains  as  they  nse  dustily 
into  the  air. 


PHILIP  MOETON: 


Bi  THK  Author  of  'The  Hotbb  ih  Fiocasilli.' 


CHAPTEB  X. 

HOSACE  OBEVILLE'a  LAST  STAKE. 


HoEACE  Gbetillx  removed  his  pre- 
sence &om  Morton'a  house;  and 
now  and  at  once  it  became  tiie  para- 
dise he  bod  Taunted  it  He  had 
kept  his  word  for  once:  he  had 
gone  away,  bock  to  his  old  London 
chambers,  a  day  or  two  after  Captain 
Forrester  -  Thwoitee  had  sQentlj 
banded  him  the  money  in  an  enve- 
lope containing  the  assorance  that 
it  was  with  him,  Captain  Fonester- 
Thwaitea,  and  not  with  His.  Mor- 
ton, that  Mi.  Oreville  had  to  deal. 
Hoiaoe  took  tl^  aasaiance  coolly 


enongh,  and  replied  at  once  verbatly 
to  the  efiect  Uiat  he  did  not  care 
much  for  the  change  if  Captain 
Forreeter-Thwaites  would  be  polite 
enough  to  keep  his  knowledge  of 
the  drcnmstances  to  himself;  and 
on  the  tatter  promising  this  some- 
what aavagely,  Mr.  GreTiUe  leisnrely 
withdraw. 

Now,  at  last,  Flora  was  sapremely 
happy.  'Some  day  or  other,'  she 
thought, '  when  I  have  a  little  child, 
perhaps,  to  moke  as  even  more  to 
each  other,  and  when  years  ^have 
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proved  to  Philip  how  heartily  I  love 
him,  I  will  8ciew  np  my  courage 
and  tell  him  about  the  foolish  affair 
that  might  have  ooet  me  so  mudi ; 
but  not  now—not  yei' 

Kate  Elton  came  to  stay  with  her 
soon ;  and  the  villa  was  felt  by  all 
parties  to  be  dangerous  ground  for 
Charlie.  '  Coming  here  makes  him 
so  wretched^poor  fellow,  now  Kate 
is  with  us/  Flora  said  plaintively  to 
her  husband  one  day  while  tiiey 
stood  watching  the  forms  of  Miss 
Eltun  and  Captain  Forrester- 
Thwaites  passing  to  and  fro  ui)on 
the  lawn. 

'I  rather  think  it's  the  going 
away  makes  him  wretched/  Philip 
replied.  '  It's  a  great  shame  that  it 
should  be  so;  and  that  poor  little 
wife — she  is  a  nuisance,  Flo,  but 
she's  his  wife  for  all  that--of  his  ill 
at  home  all  the  time.  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say  to  it  I  think 
she  began,  hoping  to  wring  Ids 
heart  just  a  little  out  of  revenge  for 
his  having  so  wmng  hers  of  old; 
but  I  fancy  now  it  has  ended  in  her 
having  an  attack  of  the  old  com- 
pkdni    I  am  sorry  for  her/ 

'Oh,  Philip!  she  told  me  this 
morning— and  I  assure  you  she  said 
it  so  earnestly,  that  she  must  have 
meant  it — ^that  she  never  in  con- 
versing with  him  loses  sight  for 
one  instant  of  the  feust  of  his  having 
a  wife.' 

'  I  dare  say  not,  and  of  hating  her 
vigorously  for  being  his  wife.' 

'  He  shall  not  come  so  much  while 
EAte  is  with  me/  said  Mora,  gravely. 
But  a  few  days  after  she  forgot  her 
precautionary  measures,  and  took 
Aate  up  to  the  house  of  her  sist^- 
in-law  in  consequence  of  a  telegram 
she  had  received,  conveying  to  her 
the  intelligence  tiiat  there  was  an 
heir  to  the  name  and  estates  of  For- 
rester-Thwaites,  and  that  the  poor 
humless  lady  whom  none  of  tnem 
loved,  lay  in  danger. 

Mrs.  Morton  took  Eate  up  with 
her,  for  she  knew  that  her  sister 
could  not  be  grieved  by  her  pre- 
sence now,  as  she  would  not  hear  of 
it,  and  Eate  would  be  a  comfort  and 
companion  for  herself  should  she 
have  to  remain,  as  she  intended 
doing  if  Eliza  appeared  ill  enough 
to  claim  this  attention  from  the  only 


available  member  of  her  husbond's- 
fiunily.  Besides  all  this,  Kate  had 
a  strong  desire  to  see  Charlie's  son ; 
and  as  they  could  not  reasonably 
expect  the  poor  littie  creature  ii> 
live,  the  present  was  the  only  chance 
on  which  she  could  count  Accord- 
ingly, Eate  went  up  to  town  with 
her  Mend,  and  found  herself  for  the 
first  time  a  guest  in  his  house. 

Hot  tears  dropped  from  her  eyea 
on  the  hapless  baby's  feoe,  when 
on  her  gomg  up  to  the  anteroom, 
and  peering  into  the  darkened  cham- 
ber beyond,  the  nurse  had  come  for- 
ward and  placed  the  little  btmdle 
in  her  arms.     Yet  he  was  not  a 
baby  to  encourage  sentiment  in  any 
way ;  he  was  too  tiny  and  too  ugly. 
But  the  words  the  nurse  had  used, 
had  made  those  tears  well  up  and 
&11 : '  Ah,  poor  lamb,  he'll  he  mother- 
less before  long/  she  had  said ;  and 
at  those  words,  glancing  rapidly  back  •  ^ 
over  the  few  short  months  of  what 
she  felt  could  not  have  been  happy 
married  life,  Eate  Elton  shed  tesus 
for  the   young  dying   woman   on 
whom,  if  this  child  continued  to 
exist,  a  gleam  of  light  might  now 
have  fallen.    She  did  not  venture  to 
ask  herself  whether  she  had   ever 
cost  Mrs.  Forrester-Thwaites  a  pang ; 
but  as  she  stood  there,  with  tJie  poor 
little  wailing  son  of  the  man  she 
loved  in  her  arms,  she  hoped  and 
prayed  that  the  mother  and  wife 
might  live— she  pitied  her  so  pro- 
foundly.   Eliza  was  not  at  all  one 
whom  she  had  expected  would  re- 
pay the  hatred   she  had   lavishly 
bestowed  upon  her  by  dying  and 
thus  heaping  coals  of  ^le  on  her 
head.    She  had  pictured  her  flou- 
rishing in   health,  vulgarity,  and 
happiness  of   the   mild   domestic 
order  long  years  after  she — ^Eate 
herself— should   have  gone   to  an 
untimely  grave.     But  this  sudden 
serious  illness  which  might,  which 
would,   probably,  end   so    fiitally, 
threw  those  softening  shades  around 
her,   added  those   tender   touches 
which  no  woman  can   resist    So 
Eate  wept  heartily  over  the  child 
in  sincere  pitying  sorrow  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  mo&er. 

Hours  passed,  and  then  Flora 
came  quickly  out  of  the  darkened 
chamber  witiii  the  checked,  hushed 
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look  in  her  fiaoe  that  shows  the 
solemn  end  to  be  near.  'GaU  my 
brother,  call  your  master  at  once, 
at  once'  she  said  hnrriedly  to  the 
servant,  and  Eate  did  not  ventore  to 
ask '  what  for.'  He  came  np  directly 
and  stopped  withont  speaking  for  a 
moment  before  the  child  Kate  Elton 
still  held.  As  he  raised  his  head  she 
canght  his  eyes,  and  read  there  that 
hs,  too,  was  thinking  painfully  over 
the  last  nnhappy  months,  and  then 
he  passed  ont  of  her  sight  and  into 
the  darkened  room. 

'  Oh,  I  have  no  business  here,  I 
have  no  business  here;  it  was  un- 
feeling of  me  to  come,'  she  thought, 
bitterly,  as  the  dock  hands  crept 
slowly  round  and  marked  nearly 
another  hour  since  Charles  Forrester 
had  passed  through  to  the  side  of  Ins 
dying  wife  ^  '  What  will  he  think  of 
me  for  commg  now  ?' 
^.  The  subdued  light,  the  silence,  the 
solitude,  all  combined  to  render  the 
atmosphere  around  her  dreamy  and 
unreal ;  she  began  to  hope-jso  over- 
ezcited  was  she — that  it  might  all 
prove  untrue;  but  the  baby  at  this 
juncture  wailed  forth  a  little  sorrow- 
fed  note,  and  she  knew  in  a  moment 
that  it  was  all  tangible  enough. 

'Gome  away,  Eate,'  said  Flora, 
shortly  after  this,  following  her 
brother,  who  did  not,  however,  re- 
main for  a  moment,  into  the  room 
where  Eate  still  sat  miserably; 
'  Gome  away,  Eate,  now.'  Flora  had 
tears  in  her  eyes,  but  Eate  did  not 
ask  for  any  information  until  they 
had  left  the  house  and  were  on  their 
way  home ;  then  she  said,  very  tre- 
mtdoiisly,  'Flora,  I  need  not  ask 
anything;  I  saw  by  Charles's— by 
your  bromer's  agitation,  that  it ' 

*  Was  all  over,'  said  Mrs.  Morton, 
seriously.  '  Yes,'  she  added ; '  Charles 
never  loved  his  wife,  poor  boy ;  but 
for  a  time  he  will  feel  it  as  acutely 
as  if  he  had  done  so;  he  will  be  so 
sorry  for— many  things.' 

The  sun  shone  with  no  small 
degree  of  extra  brightness  and 
warmth  on  the  morning  of  that 
maddest,  merriest  day  of  the  year 
for  London  and  all  the  country 
round — the  time-honoured,  never- 
palling  Derby  day.  Ministers  and 
miDstrels,  baronets,  beggars,  and 
the  rest  of  the  not-to-be  enumerated 


motiey  throng  who  crowd  thither 
yearly  with  a  pertinacious  constancy 
worthy  of  the  cause,  had  rarely  been 
blessed  with  a  finer  one  tlum  was 
this  special  day  which  was  to  wit- 
ness the  making  or  marring  of  the 
fortunes  of.  the  owner  of  Saint  EeviiL 
The  humours  of  the  day,  the  'road,' 
the  'course,'  have  been  sketched 
and  chronicled  so  often  and  so  well, 
that  the  subject  should  not  be 
approached  in  these  pages  could  I 
satisfactorily  settie  Horace  Greville 
without  doing  so.  As  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, hope  to  achieve  this  without 
farther  allusion  to  Saint  Eevin,  Ishall 
venture  humbly  to  tread  in  a  desul- 
tory manner  that  path  which  has 
hoea  so  well  worn  heretofore.  There 
had  been  a  &mily  gathering  for 
some  days  previouisly  at  the  Mor- 
tons' house.  The  whole  of  the  For* 
resters  had  assembled  there  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral.  Even  the 
young  widower  himself  had  come 
down ;  but  whether  he  felt  conscious 
that  he  was  not  grief-stricken  in  the 
orthodox  manner,  or  whether  he  was 
too  grief-stricken  for  ordinary  social 
£amily  soothings  to  console  him,  I 
cannot  take  upon  myself  to  declare ; 
at  any  rate,  hiB  visit  had  been  but  of 
short  duration,  and  he  had  returned 
to  his  desolate  hearth.  But  the 
dean  was  there,  and  Mrs.  Forrester, 
wearing  mourning  garbs  of  the  deep- 
est, and  mourning  faces  of  the  most 
proper  description  for  their  deceased 
daughter-in-law.  The  match  had 
been  one  of  Mrs.  Forrester's  own 
making;  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  in  tiie  eyes  of  the  world  at  large, 
it  had  answered  very  well  '  Th^y 
had  Uved  together  happily  enough,' 
said  their  acquaintances,  'while  it 
lasted'— the '  it '  aUuded  to  was  Eliza's 
life,  and  now  she  had  died  and  left 
him  a  large  property  and  a  son- the 
last  item  bemg,  of  course,  one  ex- 
tremely to  be  desired  by  men  of 
large  property.  True,  the  son  in 
question  was  a  sickly  httie  puny  bit 
of  humanity,  but  he  might  get 
stronger;  and  in  the  mean  time  tiie 
property  was  a  very  real  and  tan- 

gible  solace.  So  said  the  world  at 
krge:  it  was  not  known  what 
months  of  harrowing  mortification 
those  months  of  matrimony  had 
been  to  the  husband  who  felt  that 
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he  must  be  despicable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  only  woman  in  the  world  whose 
opinion  weighed  with  him ;  for  had  he 
not  sold  himself  for  money  ?  It  was 
not  known  to  the  world  the  agony 
that  poor  woman  suffered  who  biew 
that  the  husband  she  had  sworn  to 
love,  honour,  and  obey,  and  whom 
she  did  (pity  her !)  love  and  honour 
deeply,  and  would  have  obeyed 
cringingly  had  he  ever  exacted  obe- 
dience from  her — who  knew  well 
that  he  disliked,  despised,  loathed 
her;  and,  bitterest  cup  of  all,  that  he 
most  fondly  loved  another.  AU  this 
was  not  known  to  the  world  at  large ; 
for  though  Eliza  Thwaites  had  not 
the  ease  and  reticence  of  breeding, 
she  had  the  true,  womanly,  negative 
merit  of  suffering  in  silence. 

But  it  was  known  to  a  few ;  and 
he  felt  remorsefully — ^now  that  death 
had  stepped  in  and  been  kind — that 
it  was  known.  He  felt  a  certain 
sorrow  for  much  that  was  past,  and 
not  to  be  recalled  now.  Not  that 
he  had  been  harsh  or  unkind:  he 
had  simply  been  an  icily  indifferent 
husband;  and  this,  he  knew,  had 
wrung  her  woman's  heart  and 
crushed  her  woman's  soul  &r  more 
than  gusty  fits  of  unkindness  would 
have  done.  Now  she  was  gone,  he 
felt  sorry  for  it,  and  he  feared  tiiat, 
if  he  let  this  sorrow  appear,  those 
who  had  '  known  it  aU,  his  sister 
and  Philip,  and — ah !  still  the  thought 
of  that  old  love  would  obtrude — 
Kate,  would  accuse  him  in  their 
hearts  of  affecting  conjugal  grief.  So 
he  went  home  to  the  heavily  magni- 
ficent mansion  that  the  poor  heiress 
had  taken  in  the  first  flush  of  her 
prosperity,  and  to  his  little  son,  who 
was  battling  hard  for  life  in  his  small 
instinctive  way. 

Philip  Morton  had  expressed  to 
his  wife  a  sincere  hope  that  nothing 
had  been  allowed  to  appear  in  her 
manner  that  could  in  any  way  have 
given  Greville  to  imderstand  that 
his  absence  would  be,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a  desirable  thing.  He 
had  been  surprised  at  his  friend's 
abrupt  departure;  which  was,  to 
speak  the  truth,  perhaps  a  little 
more  abrupt  than  was  quite  consis- 
tent with  that  good  taste  which 
habitually  marked  Mr.  Greville's 
proceedings.     He  had  been  more 


surprised  when  his  invitation  to 
Horace  for  the  latter  to  accompany 
him  and  his  wife  to  the  Derby  had 
been  decidedly  refased ;  and  now  his 
suspicion  that  Flora  had  allowed 
her  aversion  to  appear  to  the  object 
of  it,  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
of  Greville  volunteering  to  go  witli 
him  to  the  Derby  when  it  beoune 
known  that  the  £Eunily  bereavement 
would  keep  Mrs.  Morton  at  home. 

Greville  came  early  to  breakfsust, 
and  Philip  marked  with  annoyance 
that  his  wife's  cheek  flushed  when 
this  man,  whom  of  all  those  he  had 
met  in  England  he  liked  the  best, 
came  into  the  room.  It  was  clear 
enough  to  him  that  Flora  had  been 
wanting  in  courtesy  to  his  friend. 
It  never  once  occurred  to  him  as 
being  within  the  widest  limits  of 
probability  that  Horace  had  beeai 
wanting  in  courtesy  to  his  wife ;  for 
Horace  Greville  could  be  rarely 
fascinating  when  it  so  pleased  him, 
and  it  had  pleased  him  with  respect 
to  Philip  Morton. 

Mrs.  Forrester  had  elected  to  be 
severe  and  stately  about  Philip  going 
to  the  'horrid  races  so  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  sister;'  she  had 
grown  to  regard  it  more  leniently 
when  it  appeared  inevitable;  but 
she  was  still  pained  that  he  should 
be  going  in  a  drag,  and  with  Horace 
Greville.  Philip  had  listened  to  all 
her  objections  with  a  patience  that 
endeared  him  to  his  wife,,  who,  with 
him,  did  not  feel  the  claims  of  rela- 
tionship so  oppressively;  but  her 
sympathies  and  sentiments  veered 
round  to  her  mother's  point  of  view 
when  the  day  and  hour  came,  and 
brought  Horace  Grevile. 

Miss  Elton  was  still  Flora's  guest ; 
and  on  principle,  Mrs.  Forrester  had 
determinately  regarded  her  as  being 
necessarily  antagonistically  disposed 
towards  tiie  cause  of  order  and  de- 
cency, and  the  respectful  memory  of 
Eliza  Thwaites.  For  Eate,  on  its 
being  asked,  had  expressed  her  opi- 
nion very  decidedly  about  Philip's 
going.  She  did  not  see,  she  sud, 
why  he  should  deprive  himself  of 
'the  Derby'  because  there  had  been  a 
death  in  his  wife's  &mily  a  fortnight 
before ;  it  would  be  exceptionally  defe- 
rential treatment  of  a  comparatively 
remote  connection  if  he  did.    Kate 
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spoke  exactly  as  she  felt— which  was 
uot  well^as  Mrs.  Forrester-Thwaites 
had  hated  her— she  thought  it  would 
liAYe  been  the  merest  mockery  of 
woe ;  and,  for  all  that  she  knew  the 
worst  motiyes  would  be  attributed 
to  her  for  being  so  outspoken,  she 
would  say  what  she  felt  and  thought 

The  dean  was  in  an  unpleasant 
position:  he  had  been  grateful  to 
Miss  Thwaites  for  rekeving  him  of 
the  care  and  charge  of  an  extrava- 
gant son,  but  far  the  lady  herself  he 
had  never  had  the  warmest  feelings 
of  paternal  affection.  He  dared  not 
openly  disagree  with  his  wife's  sen- 
timents ;  and  he  did  not  in  his  heart 
think  Kate  Elton  wrong— he  was 
rather  fond  of  Eate,  in  feust,  and 
Icnew  she  had  been  very  badly 
treated;  however,  he  hedged  his 
opinions  cleverly,  and  offended  no 
one— which  was  all  he  asked  for 
in  life. 

Gayest  of  the  gay,  happiest  of  the 
happy,  that  day  was  Sir  Ulric  Lyster. 
What  to  bim  was  it  whether  Saint 
Kevin  lost  or  not;  had  he  not  cleared 
liimself  ?  What  to  him  was  Kate 
Elton's  somewhat  soomftd  refusal  of 
the  offer  of  his  hand  now?— he  had 
bhed  maudlin  tears  about  it  at  his 
club  six  weeks  before — was  not  Garry 
(xambier  'ready,  aye,  ready;'  and 
\vasn't  she  more  darling  and  a  better 
style  of  girl,  and  a  wittier,  and  one 
altogether  that  would  do  more  credit 
to  a  fellow  and  a  fellow's  mail-phae- 
ton than  little  Kate  Elton  ?  He  was 
la  riotous  spirits  as  he  lounged  over 
into  Lady  Si  Glair's  carriage,  in 
which  sat  beside  the  pretty  Fairy 
Queen,  for  whom  Philip's  h^urt  had 
once  beat  fester  than  was  well.  Miss 
Gambler,  who  had  promised  soon  to 
be  Lady  Lyster,  and  who  meant  to 
keep  her  promise,  unless  anything 
better  tunied  up  in  the  interim, 
which  wasn't  likely.  His  joy  re- 
ceived a  slight  check  when  Sunt  Ke- 
\m  appeared,  looking — ^yes,  the  truth 
was  nard  to  bear — better  than  any 
liorse  on  the  course.  He  groaned 
in  spirit  as  he  heard  the  bets  that 
were  offered  and  taken,  and  he  knew 
in  sadness  of  heart  that  the  owner  of 
Saint  Kevin  would  make  his  fortune 
that  day. 

Immediately  before  the  start, 
Horace  Greville,  Morton,  and  Ber- 
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ners  came  up  to  this  carria^,  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  contained  some 
of  the  prettiest  women  on  the 
ground. 

'  Are  yon  much  interested  in  any 
particular  horse?'  asked  Lady  St 
Glair  of  Philip. 

'  Yes,' he  told  her, 'in  that  bay,' 
indicating  Saint  Kevin. 

'  And  you,  Mr.  Greville  ?' 

Horace  shrugged  his  shoulders: 
'  No,  Lady  Si  Glair;  we  poor 
hangers-on  of  the  feshionable  world 
can't  afford  such  luxuries;  our  in- 
stincts, not  our  interests,  lead  us 
here.' 

'You  look  very  pale,  then,'  she 
said  frankly;  '  I  thought  you  might 
have  heaps  of  money  on  the — 
"  event  "do  they  caU  it?' 

'  Will  you  bet  with  me,  Mr.  Gre- 
ville?' asked  Miss  Gambler.  '  What 
side  shall  I  take,  Ulric? — shall  I  bet 
on  Saint  Kevin  or  against  him? — on 
"  one  "  or  "  against    the  fevourite  ?* 

'  Bet  on  Saint  Kevin,'  said  Sir  Ulric, 
rather  plaintively ;  'le^obehevethat 
horse  will  do  wonders.' 

'  Youll  hardly  be  inclined  to  lay 
against  him,  wQl  you,  Greville?' 
a&ed  Bemers  meaningly. 

'  Oh,  to  the  extent  of  some  dozen 
pairs  of  gloves,  and  to  oblige  Miss 
Gambler,  certainly,'  replied  Greville, 
bowing  towards  the  lady  with  flat- 
tering emphasis. 

'  Mr.  Greville,  I  believe  your  "  in- 
terests "  as  well  as  your  "  instincts  " 
brought  you  here  to-day,'  remarked 
little  Lady  Si  Glair  when  the  horses 
had  started.  She  prided  herself  on 
reading  countenances  cleverly  and 
correctly,  and  certainly  'anxiety' 
was  legibly  written  upon  Horace 
Greville's. 

Greville  really  had  intended  to  re- 
form and  lead  a  new  life,  if  luck 
would  only  be&iend  him  this  once ; 
the  trusting,  noble  confidence  Philip 
Morton  had  shown  in  him,  had 
touched  him,  perhaps,  even  more 
than  he  had  be^  himself  aware. 

Philip  Morton's  wife  had  aided 
him  in  making  this  last  effort  after 
fortune — ^nay,  respectability.  True, 
she  had  done  it  m  fear  and  imder 
dread  of  him,  but  he  was  gratefhl  to 
her,  and  meant  to  repay  her  the 
money,  and  as  much  of  the  kindness 
as  he  could  by  giving  her  his  word 
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of  honour  as  a  gentleman  never  to 
repeat  his  dastardly  threat  No 
wonder  he  looked  pale,  anxions,  dis- 
traught ;  no  wonder  his  hreath  came 
and  went  quickly,  and  the  surging 
eiorth  fell  away  from  imder  his  feet, 
and  cold  drops  of  agony  appeared 
upon  his  hrow,  for  the  race  was  run, 
.and  Saint  Ke  yin  was— nowhere. 


CHAPTEB  XL 

THE  IDOL  TOPPLES. 

The  afternoon  was  oppressively 
warm  ;  the  atmosphere  of  the 
drawing-room,  where  they  were  all 
sitting,  was  close  and  sleepy;  the 
day  had  he^i  very  long  without 
Philip,  to  tell  the  truth.  Flora  was 
glad  the  D<^hy  only  came  once  a 
year. 

'I  think  I  shall  go  out  in  the 
shady  part  of  the  shrubbery,  Kate,' 
she  said,  about  four  o'clock.  '  Will 
you  come?* 

'No,'  Eato  said  ;  she  rather 
thought  she  wouldn't— at  least  not 
yet ;  ^e  might  come  out  presently, 
when  the  sun  was  a  Uttle  lower.  So 
Flora  went  out  alone. 

She  looked  very  lovely  sauntering 
along  under  the  trees;  her  little 
white  hat  cast  pearly  shades  on  her 
delicately  clear,  &ir  &ce,  for  the 
brim  was  drooping,  and  rather  wide. 
There  was  a  senous  look  on  the 
broad  brow  and  on  the  full  sweet 
lips ;  and  the  frank,  proud  blue  eyes 
were  bent  sted&stly  upon  the 
ground,  heedless  of  all  around  her. 
She'*  was  thinking  deeply  as  she 
moved  sJong — ^thinking  of  her  hus- 
band. 

>  How  she  wished  she  had  not  made 
this  trifle  a  thing  of  magnitude  by 
keeping  it  from  him — keeping  it  a 
secret  aom  her  husband — ^from  her 
dear/  noble,  honest-hearted,  loyal 
Philip,  who  scorned  and  loathed  de- 
ception of  any  kind !  She  blushed 
wsmnly  as  she  reflected  on  her  weak- 
ness ;  she  grew  pale  as  she  thought 
that  perchance  he  might  hear  of 
it  from  Greville  himself,  and  then 
what  would  he  think  of  her? — how 
unworthy  would  she  appear  for  ever 
after  in  his  eyes !  Oh,  for  courage  to 
tell  him !— she  would — yes,  she  tmndd 
do  it  to-nighi    What  could  Gre- 


ville have  wanted  the  money  for? 
'  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  him,  the 
bad,  bad  man!'  she  said  to  herself, 
half  aloud,  and  then  she  started  back 
with  a  &int  shriek ;  for  there,  right 
in  her  path,  stood  Horace  Greville 
— or  his  ghost — ^for  she  had  never 
seen  the  man  himself  so  deadly  pale. 

But  she  scarcely  thought  of  bun  a 
moment  '  Something  has  happened 
to  Philip? — ^tellme!  H^y  wont  you 
tell  mer  she  died,  springing  to  his 
side. 

He  rapidly  reassured  her. 

'  Notlung,  on  my  word— ^my  ho- 
nour. Ah,  Mrs.  Morton,  you  have 
cause  to  doubt  both;  but  nothing, 
on  my  life,  has  happened  to  your 
husband.  He  is  wedl,  happy,  and 
will  be  home  with  you  to-night 
Were  it  otherwise,  I  should  not  dare 
to  &ce  you.  No,  no;  I  have  only 
come  to  say  good-bye  for  ever,  Flora^ 
and  God  bless  you. 

He  took  hold  of  her  hand — she 
allowed  him  to  take  it  in  her  sheer 
amazement— and  kissed  it,  not  with 
the  passionate  warmth  of  a  lover, 
not  with  the  eaey  grace  of  &shion- 
able,  insolent  Mendship,  but  as  a 
man  not  altogether  bad  would  kiss 
the  last  pure,  good  thing  he  znight 
ever  hojw  to  touch. 

'  Do  not  say  I  have  been  here,  Mrs. 
Morton.  I  have  risked  not  a  httle 
for  the  chance  of  seeing  you  once 
more;  but  I  could  not  have  gone 
away  without  saying,  ''  Thank  you, 
and  God  bless  you !" ' 

He  dropped  her  hand  now,  and 
walked  away  hurriedly;  but  when 
he  reached  the  turning  which  would 
take  him  out  of  her  sight  he  paused, 
and,  looking  back,  lifted  his  hat  in 
last  iieu^well.  The  sun,  straggling 
through  the  leafy  boughs;  fell  upon 
a  face  white,  haggard,  and  pain-lmed 
for  a  moment,  and  thus  Flora  looked 
her  last  upon  Horace  Greville ;  then 
he  moved  on,  and  passed  out  of  her 
sight 

'  What  has  he  done — ^what  has  he 
done  ?'  she  murmured,  in  an  agony. 
'Another  secret  to  keep  from  Philip. 
Oh,  I  must  tell  him— I  must,  I 
must'  But  she  did  not,  when  tiie 
opportunity  was  given  her.  Still 
weak,  she  hesitated,  reflecting  that 
to  tell  him  this  would  probably  in- 
volve telling  him  all. 
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Philip  came  home  that  night  safe 
and  well,  but  not  happy.  '  A  most 
eztraordmary  and  painful  thing/  he 
told  Floia,  had  occnned.  '  Horace 
GreTille  is  accused  openly  of  all 
sorts  of  things  that  tfou  can't  under- 
stand, my  dfffling ;  and,  poor  feUow^ 
poor  fellow,  I  suppose  he  knew  what 
was  coming,  and  ootddn't  face  it ; 
for  no  one  has  seen  anything  of  him 
since  the  race,  when  it  came  out 
that  a  horse,  that  had  been  thought 
a  good  deal  of  all  along,  but  that  did 
not  even  win  a  place,  belonged  to 
him/ 

Flora  could  only  say,  'Oh,  in- 
deed /  and  Philip,  who  would  have 
sacrificed  half  ms  fortune,  or  the 
whole  of  it,  for  that  matter,  to  clear 
the  character  of  the  man  he  believed 
in,  and  liked,  from  this  stain  that 
had  &llen  upon  it,  felt  annoyed  that 
in  this  one  thing  Flora's  sympathy 
f^ould  &il  him. 

'Has  he  ever  done  anything  to 
annoy  you,  ^lora?'  ho  asked,  gravely 
— '  anything  that  would  warrant 
your  invariable  coldness  and  indif- 
ference to  him,  and  about  him,  in 
disr^ard  of  his  claims  as  my  friend 
on  you  as  my  wife  ?' 

'  What  should  he  have  done,  Phi- 
lip?' she  answered,  evasively.  'I 
have  an  id»& — a  general  idea— that 
he  is  not  worthy  of  the  warm  feel- 
ings you  lavish  on  him ;  thaf  s  alL' 

Was  that  all  ?  How  she  scorned 
herself  as  she  said  it— how  her  heart 
ached  for  that  she,  Philip  Morton's 
wife,  should  be  such  a  coward? 
Philip  Morton  sat  silent  and  thought- 
fol  for  some  time :  he  had  almost  for- 
gotten Flora's  coolness  about  Horace, 
in  aU^bsorbing  anxiety  as  regarded 
Horace  himselL 

'He  should  have  told  me — he 
should  have  confided  in  me,'  he  mut- 
tered, after  a  time. 

'  Philip/  said  Flora,  going  up  to 
him,  and  putting  her  arms  around 
his  neck,  seeping  her  face  turned 
away  from  him  the  while, '  Philip,  if 
you  could  think  Mr.  Greville  nad 
deceived  you  at  all,  how  would  you 
feel?' 

'I  have  no  reason  to  think  so, 
Flo.  He  has  been  rash,  poor  fellow 
— rash  and  unfortunate,  and  I  can- 
not withdraw  from  him,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  warmest  friendship  I  have 


ever  felt  for  any  man.  Were  he  my 
own  brother,  I  could  not  feel  more 
keenly  any  possible  disgrace  which 
may  attach,  though  tmdoservedly,  to 
the  name  of  Horace  Greville/ 

'But  how  would  you  feel/  she 
persisted,  '  if  such  a  thing  could  be 
that  you  were  deceived  in  hhn? 
Gould  you  forgive— like  him  still?* 

'Flora/  he  said,  rather  sternly, 
she  thought,  'poor  trembling  woman 
that  she  was,  '  do  you  know  me  so 
little?  I  never  «uflp6c^  anybody, dar- 
ling/ he  added,  more  lightly — ^but 
oh!  how  the  words  cut  home  to  her 
heart! — ^'but  when  /  know  myself 
deceived,  everything  is  at  an  end.' 

'  Philip!'  she  exclaimed,  energeti- 
cally, '  you  frighten  me.  Don't  say 
that--it  sounds  harsh,  unforgiving 
—everything  that  is  most  unl^  my 
husband.' 

'  I  dare  say  it  does  to  a  woman, 
my  pet,'  he  replied,  '  it  being  rather 
a  feminine  habit  io  fight  and  drink 
tea  with  one  another  alternately.' 

She  could  give  no  outward  sign^ 
but  mentally  she  was  wringing  her 
hands  and  biting  the  dust 

'Such  a  trifle  as  it  was/  she 
groaned,  also  mentally,  '  and  I  have 
made  it,  by  concealment,  so  grave  m 
fault: 

That  Philip  Morton  sought  &r  and 
near  for  tidings  of  his  ^end's  &te  I 
need  not  say.  *  He  was  not  one  to 
give  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  a  man 
one  day,  and  forget  his  existence  the 
next.  He  inserted  wonderful  ad- 
vertisements, framed  cleverly  to 
catch  Greville's  eye,  and  appeal 
to  his  intelligence  alone,  and 
they  were  of  none  effect  Whether 
that  gentleman  saw  them  not,  or 
whether  he  saw  them  and  looked 
upon  them  as  traps  alluringly  baited 
by  the  enemy,  did  not  appear ;  but 
tune  rolled  on,  and  no  Horace  Gre- 
ville responded  in  any  way.  He 
tried  qmetly  to  trace  him,  but  the 
track  ended  where  it  began — ^by  the 
side  of  Lady  St  Glair's  carriage  on 
the  Derby-day ;  and  so,  after  a  pe- 
riod, he  was  &in  to  give  up  the 
search  in  soreness  of  heart  and 
anxiety  of  spirits.  And  through  it 
all  Flora  was  a  silent,  unhappy — ^I 
allow  it,  deservedly  tmhappy — coward. 

Mrs.  Forrester  was  great— nay, 
more  grand  on  the  subject  of  Horace 
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Gieville's  defalcatioiiBj  wMch  were 
now  'spoken  of  publicly  enough. 
'She  had  loiown  nim  for  what  ne 
was  all  along/  she  said,  'a  worth- 
less, idle,  upstart  puppy.'  The  only 
one  of  Horace's  fonner  lady  firiends 
who  had  a  good  word  for  him  now 
that  he  was  down  —  for  Flora's, 
tongue  was  tied — ^was  Eate  Elton : 
she  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  re- 
cording her  opinion  that  he  '  wasn't 
all  bad.'  As  to  Lady  Lyster,  it  was 
a  marvel  that  her  ladyship's  tongue 
should  not  have  been  blistered  by 
the  hot  words  she  poured  out  about 
this  man,  for  whom  once,  before 
that  visit  to  Eempstowe,  before  she 
had  grown  so  cynical  and  sharp, 
she  would  have  sold  her  soul.  All 
the  feelings  he  had  outraged  long 
years  before,  when,  after  winning 
her,  he  had  thrown  her  over  with 
ill-concealed  scorn,  now  flashed  up 
into  her  &ce,  and  sharpened  her 
words,  and  msbde  her  add  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  popular  resentment  that 
was  seeking  to  devour  hinu  And 
not  onJy  vindictive  women,  but 
grave,  conscientious  men  spoke  HI 
and  bitterly  of  the  outcast  who  had 
been  an  idol;    and  through  it  all, 

Eublicly  and  privately,  in  voice  and 
eart,  Philip  Morton  was  loyal  to 
his  friend. 

That  GreviUe  had  been  ikultily 
wealf ,  he  was  ready  to  admit ;  that 
he  had  been  aught  that  verged  on 
the  fraudulent  or  dishonest,  he  re- 
pudiated from  his  souL  Ajid  this 
came  to  be  so  well  understood,  that 
in  all  pubUc  assembHes  when  Philip 
If  orton  was  present,  the  name  of 
the  man  who  had  gone  out  from 
amongst  them  was  not  mentioned  at 
all,  or  else  mentioned  with  respect 

CHAPTER  Xn.    (and  last,) 

Philip  Morton  was  acknowledged 
by  all  hut  friends  to  be  the  flnest  child 
of  six  monlhs  old  that  the  sun  had 
ever  irradiated — of  course  I  am  al- 
luding to  Philip  Morton  the  younger. 
He  had  passed  through  the  trials  of 
early  babyhood  admirably,  and  had 
now  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  short 
frocks,  kid  impossibilities,  denomi- 
nated 'shoes'  Dy  the  initiated,  and 
the  widest  sashes  that  money  could 
procura    His  little  cousin  dwindled 


into  nothing  by  his  side—so  said 
little  Gharhe's  aunt,  who  was,  never- 
theless, very  fond  of  the  latter,  but 
who  wtts  driven  into  making  the 
remark  by '  some  most  absurd  com- 
parisons'  which  Eate  would  make 
Detween  the  two.    The  scion  of  the 
house  of  Morton  was  a  fine,  tall, 
straight  boy,  with  huge  eyes  ever 
laughing,  and  open  mouth  ever  pro- 
vocative of  damp  kisses,  and  a  won- 
derful  power  of  chuckling.     Bis 
cheeks  were  not  like '  July  pea/dbeB,'' 
for  they  were  dark,  smoom,  Ann, 
and  polished  as  a  berry ;  but  he  was 
gifted  with  many  of  the  attraction? 
so  delidously  set  forth  by  the  au- 
thor of  *  Baby  May.'    Little  Charlie, 
on  the  contrary,  who  had  quite  out- 
grown his  impish  ugliness,  was  a 
pale,  fidr,  small,  clear  creature— a 
sort  of  mixture  of  baby-and-water 
in  texture.    He  had  the  liurge  blue 
eyes  of  his  fieither,  and,  judging  from 
their  expression  and  that  of  ins  al- 
ready pensive  brow,  he  had  already 
known  more  care  and  sorrow  than 
had  happily  been  the  portion  of  his 
sire.    Such  as  he  was,  he  was  a 
great  pet  with  everybody  in  general, 
and  with  Eate  Elton  in  particular, 
though  that  lady  still  preserved  the 
coldest  and  most  reserved  of  de- 
meanours to  his  father. 

In  truth,  she  had  found  it  very 
hard  to  think  with  anything  like 
charity  of  the  brave  dragoon's  con- 
duct to  herself:  he  had  been  want- 
ing in  everything— in  honour,  to  a 
certain  degree — in  kindness— in  con- 
sideration—and, worst  want  of  all 
for  a  woman  to  get  over,  in  pluck. 
He  would  be  at  her  feet  readily 
enough  now,  she  knew,  but  she 
wanted  to  cure  herself  of  caring  for 
him,  if  she  could.  So  she  always 
iced  her  words  and  manner  to  him, 
and  made  it  up  by  heaping  caresses 
on  his  little  son  when  he  was  ab- 
sent 

She  had,  till  that  day  when  his 
mother's  avowal  had  crushed  aU  the 
joys  out  of  her  life,  and  all  the  love 
out  of  her  heart,  believed  in  him  so 
thoroughly ;  she  had  so  prayed  that 
he  might  be  worthy  of  wnat  she  fdt 
was  no  worthless  love  on  her  part ; 
and  he  had  fiiiled  miserably  and 
contonptibly.  She  had  vowed  that 
love  ^ould  henceforth  be  to  her  an 
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idle  dreem^  and  she  tried  hard  to 
keep  her  uzmatural  vow. 

TloB  being  her  deeire,  it  was  an 
unwise  move  on  her  part  to  come 
and  jstay  so  frequently  as  she  did 
with  his  sister,  thus  keeping  up  a 
constant  conununication,  if  not  with 
him,  with  his  son;  for  the  air  of  the 
heayy  mansion  in  the  fiafihionable 
square  was  considered  unsuitable 
for  little  Charlie,  so  his  axmt  had 
carried  him  away  for  the  better 
superintendence  of  his  diet  and 
modes  of  exercise. 

Whether  her  heart  got  softened 
again  in  time  through  thinking 
what  a  terrible  thing  it  would  be  if 
he  should  ever  give  little  Charlie  a 
stem,  horrible  stepmother— a  jjic- 
tnre  Flora  delighted  in  portraying 
Tividly — or  whether  she  was  actu- 
ated by  desires  of  revenge  upon 
Mrs.  Forrester,  or.  whether,  which 
is  the  more  i)robable,  she  deemed  it 
wiser  to  sacrifice  a  small  bit  of  dig- 
nity to  her  yearning  heart,  I  do  not 
know.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
one  morning  the  pair,  Charles  and 
Eate,  presented  wemselves  before 
Flora,  and  made  a  communication 
to  the  same  effect  as  Kate  had  made 
long  ago  weepingly  in  her  bed-room 
atEempstowe:  they  looked  remark- 
ably sheepish,  but  fisu:  from  un- 
happy. 

'After  all.  Flora,  I  believe  ifs 
your  doing,  though  I  can  hardly 
tell  how,'  said  Kate ;  '  but  I  have  a 
general  idea  that  such  is  the  case.' 

'So  have  I,'  said  Charles;  'and, 
as  I  am  very  well  satisfied  to  owe 
my  present  and  friture  happiness,  in 
a  measure,  to  my  sister^  we  will  de- 
cide that  it  is  so.  Flora,  you  must 
let  me  repay  you  in  my  own  way.' 

'Any  way  you  please,'  she  an- 
swered cheerily.  'What  do  you 
propose  to  do?  give  my  boy  a 
golden  rattle?  for  you  know  baby 
must  be  associated  in  all  my  re- 
wards.' 

'Not  exactly  that,'  he  replied 
gravely ;  '  but  I  shall  now  insist  on 
making  you  happier  than  you  are— 
ay,  even  against  your  will,  perhaps, 
by  clearing  up  that  little  doud  that 


hangs — ^visible  to  you  alone,  but 
painfully  visible  to  you,  I  know — 
oetween  your  husband  and  yourself 
on  accotmt  of  one  who  lives  no 
longer.' 

'  Oh,  Charlie!  Charlie!'  she  cried, 
lifting  up  her  hands  in  horror- 
stricken  amazement,  'how— where 
did  he  die?' 

'How,  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
heard  of  it  from  Paris — of  fever,  it 
is  said.  I  am  going  now  to  Ph^p 
to  tell  him  about  it;  and,  Flo,  don  t 
be  frightened,  dear,  but  I  must  tell 
him  of  the  other  affidr.' 

He  left  them  on  his  mission ;  and 
she  sat  there  with  happy  beaming 
Kate  for  an  hour  in  silence  nearly ; 
for  she  was  frightened,  horribly 
frightened,  and  anxious,  and  xm- 
happy — of  course,  she  had  deserved 
it  all :  but  what  she  suffered  during 
that  hour  would  have  been  atone- 
ment for  a  graver  fault  than  the 
poor  girl  had  ever  committed.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  she  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  so  she  rose,  and,  taking 
her  boy  in  her  arms,  she  went  into 
her  husband's  room — into  the  little 
room  that  had  been  i)oor  Horace 
Greville's.  Her  brother  passed  her 
on  the  threshold,  but  she  did  not 
look  at  his  reassuring  fiice.  Her 
husband  sat  at  the  table,  his  hand 
closed,  and  supporting  his  chin :  he 
looked  grave  and  cold,  she  thought ; 
and  with  a  gasping  sigh  she  held 
his  child  down  to  him  as  a  mute 
intercessor,  and  &ltered  out, '  Philip, 
will  you  ever  forgive  me  ?' 

'My  darling,  my  poor  darling,' 
was  his  quick  response  as  he  held 
both  mother  and  child  in  no  unfor- 
giving embrace. 

'  If  he  had  been  alive,  what  would 
you  have  said,  Philip?' 

'  Horsewhipped  hun  for  frighten- 
ing you  so.' 

'But  as  he  is  dead,  Philip?'  she 
said,  interrogatively. 

'As  he  is  dead,  I  would  rather 
not  talk  about  him,  if  you  please, 
dear.  See  how  you're  holding  the 
child,  Flo:  in  your  agitation  you 
are  utterly  disregarding  the  comfort 
of  Master  Philip  Morton.' 
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ON  THE  BIVEB, 

SIDE  l^  side  in  our  tiny  skiff. 
Floated  along  by  ti^e  tide. 
My  love  and  I  watched  the  fiding  light 
Of  the  summer  eye  die  into  the  night. 
And  the  moon  through  her  queendom  glide. 

Floating  along  where  flexile  trees 

To  the  brmk  of  the  river  had  grown, 
And  with  drooping  branches  its  waters  brushed. 
As  in  mimic  rapids  they  brawled  and  rushed 
O'er  a  £EJlen  trunk,  or  a  stone. 

Then  I  gazed  by  the  chastened  light 
In  the  light  of  my  dear  one's  eyes ; 
But  they  met  not  mine  in  their  calm  repose, 
For  a  troubled  gleam  from  their  depths  arose. 
And  her  smiles  had  yanished  in  sighs. 

Then  she  clung  to  my  side,  and  told 

Those  haunting  fears  on  my  breast : 
'  Beneath  these  waters  that  ripple  and  play. 
The  tangled  weed  and  the  darloiess  stay. 
And  the  dead  in  its  bosom  rest 

'  Side  by  side  we  may  float  a  while, — 

Cahn  waters  and  peaceful  skies — 
Yet  the  waves  of  life,  like  this  river,  gleam 
But  to  merge  our  &te  in  the  darker  stream 

That  tmder  the  surfitce  lies.' 

Then  I  raised  the  drooping  &ce  of  my  love 

Till  the  moonbeams  fell  on  her  brow — 
Till  the  gloomy  shade  of  the  trees  on  the  shore. 
And  the  haze  of  the  night  she  saw  no  more. 
Nor  the  treacherous  current  below. 

And  the  light  of  a  trusting  heart  came  back 

To  dwell  in  her  radiant  eyes, — 
Now  her  hand  clasps  mine  as  borne  by  the  tide. 
Wherever  it  listeth,  through  life  we  glide, 

With  our  gaze  on  the  changeless  &es. 

L. 


DDNDREAET  EXPLAIMS  HIMSELF. 
The  lard  DrndrtOT/  {On '  TerOtAlt ')  mi  Ur.  &>lXtm  at  inalifait. 
DunmsutT.— '  Wall,  I'm  Ttwj  gbd  to  bnr  it,  SotLtrn,  btonlli,  Ton  tLM,  I  wedtf  began  ta  EuitJij 
joa'd  thMD  me  tbomewber*  or  other  lod  "  gone  in  "  for  a  dootlicd  ill-nntoTed  gwocth  cawickaduw.  It 
ithu't  ■  moTtbel  like  m<  of  ooaitfa— but  thume  ot  amh  fellahi  mt  the  "  Wag  "  an  tbacfa  atbrth  tbej 
cut  tbee  It'th  tbimplj  a— a  thort  of  IhiltT  thatln  to  a  tberlaia  tbort  of  tluubbitfa  thwetr,  who  aptO> 
the  AwlHocmt— but  who        ywt  oalcb  the  IdiawT' 
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LORD  DUNDREARY  AT  BRIGHTON, 

AND  THE  'WIDDLE'  HE  MADE  THERE. 


Dbab  Mb.  Editob^ 

ONE  of  the  many  popular  deln- 
Bions  weepectmg  tne  Bwitash 
swell  is  the  sappositioii  that  he  leads 
^n  independent  life— goes  to  bed 
when  he  likes — gets  up  when  he 
likes— d-dwesses  how  he  likes,  and 
dines  when  he  pleasea 

The  public  are  grossly  deodved 
on  this  point.  A  weal  swell  is  as 
m-much  under  authowity  as  a 
p-I)Oor  devil  of  a  pwivate  in  the 
marines,  a  clerk  in  a  Govemment 
office,  or  a  f-fonrth  form  boy  at 
Eton.  Now  I  come  nnder  the 
demon — demonima — (no — thtop — 
what  is  the  word?J  dom— denom — 
d-denomination — ^tnaf  th  it — I  come 
nnder  the  d-denomination  of  a  swell 
—  (in-in  &ct — a  howwid  swell — 
some  of  my  friends  call  me,  but 
thtx^th  only  their  flattewy)  and  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  a  f-fellah  in 
liiat  capacity  is  so  much  westwained 
by  rules  of  f-fieu9hion — that  he  can 
scarcely  call  his  eye-glath  his  own. 
A  swell,  I  take  it,  is  a  fellah  who 
t-takes  care  that  he  swells,  as  well  as 
swells  who  swell  as  well  as  he 
(there's  thuch  lot  of  thweUing  in 
that  thentenoe — ha  ha — it's  what 
you  might  c-call  a  htating  definition). 
What  I  mean  is,  that  a  f-fellah  is 
obliged  to  do  certain  things  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  whether  he 
likes  'em  or  no.  For  instance,  in 
the  season  I've  got  to  go  to  a  lot  of 
balls,  and  dwums,  and  tea-fights  in 
town  that  I  don't  care  a  bit  about — 
and  to  show  myself  in  the  Park 
wegularly  erewy  afternoon,  and 
]a£t  month  I  had  to  yictimize  my- 
thelf  down  in  the  countwy — shoot- 
ing— (a  bwutal  sort  of  amusement — 
by  the  way)— well,  about  the  end  of 
October  evewy  one  goes  to  Bwighton 
— n-no  one  knowth  why — thaf  Qi  the 
betht  of  it — and  so  I  had  to  go  too — 
i^t's  the  wortht  of  it— ha  ha  1 

Not  that  it's  such  a  b-bad  place 
flfteor  all— I  d-daresay  if  I  hadn't  had 
to  go  J  should  have  gone  all  the 
same,  for  what  is  a  f-fellah  to  do 
who  ithn't  much  of  a  sportsman  just 
about  this  time?  There'thn-nothing 
particular  going  on  in  London  except 


that  widiculous  cawickachaw  of  me 
at  the  Haymarket,  (which  I  told 
Sothem  the  other  day,  at  bweakfast, 
was  weally  too  bad)— tiiere'th  no  one 
at  the  clabs,  and  evewytfajng  is 
b-beathly  dull,  so  I  thought  I  would 
just  run  down  on  the  S.  Eastern 
Wailway  to  be — ha  ha!  Bwighton'd 
up  a  bit — (come,  th-that's  not  bad 
foranimpwomptu!) 

B-Bwighton  was  invented  in  the 
year  1784  by  his  Woyal  Highness 
George  P-Pwince  of  Wales— the 
author  of  the  shoe-buckle,  the  stand- 
up  collar  (a  b-beathly  inconvenient 
and  cut-throat  thort  of  a  machine), 
and  a  lot  of  other  ecthploded  things. 

He  built  tiie  Pavilion  down  there, 
which  looks  like  a  lot  of  petrified 
onions  fwom  Bwobdibnag  clapped 
down  upon  a  guard-house.  It  was 
sold  to  the  Town  for  some  fifty 
thousand  pounds  in  1849— and  i^  ^ 
may  v-venture  to  wemark  on  the 
twansaction,  I  think  the  T-Town 
wath  '  thold '  about  the  thame  time. 
However,  there'th  a  jolly  sort  of 
garden  attached  to  the  building,  in 
which  the  b-band  plays  twice  a 
week,  and  evewy  one  turns  in  there 
about  four  o'clock,  so  I  went  too — 
(n-not  two  o'clock  you  ^ow  but 
f-four  o'clock).  I — I'm  vewy  fond 
of  m-martial  music  mythelf.  I 
like  the  dwums  and  the  t-twom- 
bones,  and  the  ophicleides,  and  all 
those  sort  of  inthtwuments — yeth — 
ethi)ethelley  the  bwass  ones — they're 
so  vewy  ezthpiring,  they  are.  Thtop 
though,  ith  it  cathpiring — or  p-jjer- 
thpiring?— n-neither  of  'em  sound 
qmte  right  Oh!  I  have  it  now 
— ^it-it's  nrthpiring — ^that'th  what  it 
is:  b-because  the  f-fellahs  hweathe 
into  them.  That  weminds  me  of  a 
widdle  I  made  down  there  (I-I've 
taken  to  widdles  lately— and  weally 
if  til  a  vewy  harmleth  tiiort  of  a  way  of 
^tting  thwough  the  morning— and 
it  amuthes  two  f-fellahs  at  onth, 
because  if-if  you  asthk  a  fellah  a  wid- 
dle, and  he  can't  guess  it — ^you  can 
have  a  jolly  good  laugh  at  him,  and 
—if  he — a  he  doth  guess  it,  he— I 
mean  you — ^no — ^that  is  the  widdle — 
stop— I — ^I'm  getting   confuthed— 
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wherewathi?  Oh,Iknow:  if-if  he 
doth  gnees  it ... .  however — itithn't 
vewy  likely  he  would— so  whafs 
the  good  of  thnppodng  impwob- 
abilities?)  Well— ^th  was  the  wid- 
dle  I  made  —  I  thed  to  Sloper — 
(Sloper's  a  fwiend  of  mine — a  yewy 
good  thort  of  fellah  Sloper  is — I 
d-don't  know  exactly  what  his  pwo- 
fession  would  be  called,  but  hitii 
uncle  got  him  into  a  b-berth  where 
he  gets  f-five  hundwed  a  year — f-for 
doing  nothing  —  s-somewhere  —  I 
forget  where— but  I— I  know  he 
does  it) — ^I  thaid  to  Sloper—'  Why  is 
that  f-fellah  with  the  b-baasoon  1-like 
his  own  instwument?'  and  Sloper 
said,  '  How — ^how  the  dooth  should 
I  know?'  (Ha  hal— I— I  thought 
he'd  give  it  uph  So  I  thaid  to 
Sloper,  '  Why,  b-oecause  they  both 
get  Mown — in  time,*  You  i-thee  the 
joke  of  course,  but  I  don't  think 
Sloper  did  thomehow :  all  he  thed 
was — '  V-vewy  mild,  I)undreu7,' 
— and  t-tho  it  was  mild — thertainly 
f'for,  October,  but  I  d'dont  thee  why  a 
f-fellah  should  go  making  wemarks 
about  the  weather  instead  of  laugh- 
ing at  m-my  widdle.  In  tins  pwo- 
menade  that  I  was  speaking  of;  you 
see  such  a  lot  of  thtmming  girls 
eyewy  afternoon— dwessed  twemen- 
dous  swells,  and  looking  like — yes, 
by  Joye !  1-like  angels  in  cwinoline — 
there'th  jio  other  word  for  it  There 
are  two  or  thwee  always  wiU  1-laugh, 
somehow,  when  I  meet  them — they 
do  now  wedlly,  I — I  almost  fancy 
they  wegard  me  wilh  intewesi  I 
mutht  amk  Sloper  if  he  can  get  me  an 
intwoduction.  Whoknowth?  pwaps 
I  might  make  an  impwession — 1 11 
twy — I — I'ye  got  a   little  conyer- 

sa&onal  power and  theveral  new 

wethooats. 

I'm  thtopping  at  the  Bedford — 
you  know — my  bed-room  window 
oyerlookth  the  Parade  and — and  the 
bwiny  deep.  Are  you  f-fond  of 
thwimming  ?  I  am — yewy,  that  is 
in  shallow  water,  where  you  can 
k-keep  one  toe  at  the  bottom.  Of 
courth  I-I  don't  go  out  of  my  depth. 
Thaf  s  a — a  sort  of  th-thing  no  fellah 
iB^ould  do — imless  he  f-falls  oyer- 
board,  and  then  he  shouldn't  stay 
there  longer  than  he's  absolutely 
obliged.  It's  getting  wather  chilly 
in  the  water  just  now,  so  I  twied  the 


other  day  to  devise  a  plan  by  which 
I  might  continue  my  sea  b-bBrth  and 
yet  keep  out  the  cold.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  did :  I— I  never  said  a  word 
to  any  one  on  the  matter,  but  I  just 
went  over  to  Hannington's  shop  one 
morning,  and  I  took  one  of  the 
young  men  there  aside — and  I  thaid 
to  hnn  '  Aw— I — a — ^want  a  few 
yards  of  blanket' 

'Beg  pardon— my  Lud' — (con- 
found it  they  all  know  me  ber^ 
— ^beg  pardon,  of  what  did  you  say  r 

'  Of  blanket,'  I  wepeated. 

'  B^  pardon,  my  Lud — did  you 
mean  blanketting  for  ironing  out 
fine  linning  upon  T 

'  Fine  linenbe be  washed,* — ^I 

said — *  I  mean  blanket  tiiuch  as  you 
put  on  beds.' 

'  Beg  pardon — certainly,  my  Lud 
— Mr.  Sdvagel  best  Witneys  this 
way  if  you  please.' 

So  they  bwought  me  some  joHy 
flu%  looking  stuff,  and  I  asked  for 
six  yards  of  it,  when  one  of  the  men 
(confound  his  impudence)  began  to^ 
gwin.  '  Beg  Lad&hip's  pardon,'  said 
he,  '  but  fhese  are  what  we  term 
"  Witney  "  blankets— and  we  couldn't 
cut  ihem — but  we  can  do  you  a  pair 
at  thirty-nine  and  sivinpinoe.' 

'  All  wight,'  I  said. 

'  Well,  not  quite  white,'  said  Mr. 
Selvage — '  but  as  near  as  the  wool 
can  be  bleached.' 

'  What  the  dooth  do  you  mean  T 
1  thaid ; '  didn't  I  t-thay  aU  u^Af  f— 
I— I'll  take  'em— I  mean  you  may 
send  them  to  Messrs.  Melton  and 
Tweed  (my  tailors)— and  look  here^ 
—don't  you  give  me  any  b-beathly 
copper  change  out  of  the  two  pounds 
or  rll  never  come  here  again. 

By  this  time  you  will  have  p-i)er- 
ceived  what  my  object  wath  in  b-buy- 
ing  blankets.  I  wanted  to  have  a 
b-blanket  b-hathing  suit  made — 
coat,  wethcoat,  and  i-t-twowsers  to 
wear  in  the  water — w-wathn't  that  a 
thtunning  notion?  ha!  ha!  Old 
Melton  couldn't  make  it  out  when  I 
gave  him  the  order — I — ha !  hahee ! 
I  told  him  it  was  for  cwicket  that  I 
was  having  the  suit  made — and  he 
thaid  he  thought  I  should  f-find  it 
wather  warm  (of  courth — the  v-vewy 
thing  I  wanted). 

Well,  the  things  were  thent  home 
in  a  few  days,  and  one  morning — I- 


and  the  '  Widdle*  he  made  there. 
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I  chose  wather  a  chilly  morning  on 
purpose — I  p-packed  up  my  suit  in 
a  little  carpet  bag  and  walked  down 
to  the  beach.  I  jumped  into  the 
b-bathing  machine,  changed  my 
d-dwess  in  a  twinkling— and  in  ano- 
ther moment  I  was  stwuggling  with 
the  waves.  Stwuggling  indeed! — 
you  can't  conthdve  the  thtate  I  was 
m.  In  the  first  place,  the  water 
twickled  up  my  thleeves,  down 
th wough  my  pockets,  in  at  my  weth- 
coat,  &c.  <&c.,  in  the  motht  uncom- 
fortable way — ^but  that  wathn't  the 
wortht  of  it,  for  in  about  half  a 
minute  my  b-blanket  suit  became  tho 
satuwated  with  water  that  I  could 
thcarcely  move;  and  as  for  cold — 
with  all  that  heavy  wet  thtuff  about 
me — you  may  imagine  all  I  suffered. 
The  bathing  man  (who,  I  dare  thay, 
thought  I  was  d-dewanged)  had  to 
help  me  up  the  thteps  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  I  vowed  I  would  never 
twy  expewiments  on  mythelf  again — 
only  feinthy,  if  Fd  be^  thwown  in 
that  dwess  from  the  end  of  the  Chain 
Pier,  I  should  have  gone  to  the 
bottom  as  sure  as  a  gun — ^yes,  and 
gunner — I  mean  surer.  I  thought  the 
betht  plan  was  to  g-give  up  b-bathing 
for  the  pwesent,  and  pwaps,  when 
the  summer  season  weturns,  and 
Py  the  time  I  go  into  the  water 
again,  I  shall  have  learnt  to  thwim 
better.* 

Bwighton  is  filling  fast  now.  You 
see  dwoves  of  ladies  evewy  day  on 
horseback,  widing  about  in  all  di- 
wections.  By  the  way,  I-I  muthtn't 
forget  to  mention  that  since  witing 
the  above  I  m-met  those  two  girLs 
that  always  laugh  when  they  thee 
me,  at  a  tea-fight.  One  of  'em — ^the 
young  one— told  me,  when  I  was 
intwoduced  to  her— in-in  confidence, 
mind— that  she  had  often  heard  of 
mo  and  of  my  unddles,  Tho  you  thee 
I'm  getting  quite  a  weputathun  that 
way.  The  other  m-moming,  at 
Mutton's,  she  wath  ch-chafi^g  me 
again,  and  begging  me  to  tell  her 
the  latetht  thing  in  widdles.  Now,  I 
hadn't  heard  any  mythelf  for  thome 
time,  tho  I  couldn't  give  her  any 
vewy  gweat  novelty,  but  a  fwiend  of 
mine  made  one  latht  theason  which  I 

*  We  do  not  quite  see  the  grounds  on 
which  his   lordship  bases  this  hypothc 
however,  he  can  but  try. — £d.  L.  S. 


thought  wather  neat,  tho  I  athked  her 

WHEN  ITH  A  JAB  NOT  A  JAB? 

Thingularly  enough,  the  moment 
she  heard  thith  widdle  she  burtht  out 
laughing  behind  her  pockethand- 
kerchief! 

'  Good  gwacious !  what'th  the 
matter?'  said  L  '  Have  you  ever 
heard  it  befaw?' 

'Never,'  she  said  emphatically, 
'  in  that  form ;  do,  please,  tell  me  the 
answer.' 

So  I  told  her— 

WH^  rr  ITH  A  door! 

Upon  which  she— she  went  off  again 
in  hystewics.  I-I-I  never  did  see 
such  a  girl  for  laughing.  I  know  it 
is  a  good  widdle,  but  I  didn't  think 
it  would  have   such  an  effect  as 

t?iat 

By  the  way,  Sloper  told  me  afber- 
wards  that  he  thought  he  had  heard 
the  widdle  before  somewhere — but 
it  was  put  in  a  different  way.  He 
said  the  way  he  heard  it  was~ 

WHEN  ITH  A  DOOB  NOT  A  DOOB? 

and  the  answer — 

WHEN  rr  ITH  ajab! 

I-I've  been  thinking  over  the 
matter  lately,  and  though,  I  dare 
thay,  it— d-don'tmuch  matter  which 
way  the  question  is  put,  still^pwai)a 
the  last  f-form  is  the  betht  It-it 
seems  to  me  to  v/ead  better.  What 
do  you  think? 

Awaiting  the  f-&voiir  of  a  weply, 
I  am,  &c.  &c., 

Dundbeabt. 

P.S.-NowI  weckomember,  I  made 
thuch  a  jolly  widdle  the  other  day 
on  the  Ethplanade.  I  thaw  a  fellah 
with  a  big  New-Newfoundland  dog, 
and  he  inthpired  me — ^the  dog  you 
know— not  the  fellah— he  wath  a 
lunatic.  I'm  keeping  the  widdle, 
but  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Mr. 
Editor. 

WHY  DOBS  A  DOO  WAGOLE  HITH  TAIL? 

Give  it  up?  I  think  motht  fellahs 
will  give  that  up ! 

You  thee  the  doo  waggles  hith 

TAIL  BBCAUTH  THE  DOO'S  8TW0N0EB 
THAN  THE  TAIL.  IF  HE  WATHN't 
THE  TAIL  WOULD  WAGGLE  THE  DOG ! 

Ye-eth  —  thafth  what  I  call  a 
widdle.  If  I  can  only  wemoUect 
him  I  thall  athtonish  those  two  girls 
thome  of  these  days. 


Beware!  bewarel 

TroBt  him  not. 

He  ia  fooling  thee  I 
He  has  ft  Toioe  of  varying  tone — 

Take  care! 
It  eshoea  man;,  beside  thine  own — 

Beware!  beware! 
Tnut  him  not — he  is  fooling  thee  I 

Qe  IiBs  a  hand  that  is  soft  and  white- 
Take  caiel 

It  preased  another  than  thine  last  night — 
Beware!  beware! 
TroBt  himnot — 
He  is  fooling  tiieel 

His  lettoiB  are  glowing  with  lore,  I  ween — 
Take  care! 

One  half  that  he  writes  he  does  not  mean- 
Beware!  bewarel 

Troat  him  not— he  is  fooling  tbeel 
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He  talks  of  trath,  and  of  deep  deTotion — 

Take  care! 
Of  loYiiig  trnlj  he  has  no  notion — 

Beware!  hewaro! 

Trust  him  not — 

Heisfooljnff  thee! 
Tour  heart  he  will  gain,  with  his  dangerous  wiles! 

Take  care! 
Of  his  whispered  words,  and  his  sighs,  and  his  smiles. 

Beware!  beware! 
Tmst  him  not,  he  is  fooling  thee! 

M.  E.  B. 


TWIN  FACES. 


YOU  are  the  shadow  of  a  vanished  fom ! 
Tour  simple  majesty  to  me  is  more 
Than  aught  else  of  earth's  beauty,  calling  back 
The  &oe  that  smiled  in  yisions  that  are  o'er! 

Methinkfl  that  in  my  heart  you  soon  might  stand 
Close  to  that  spot  whereon  another  stood, 

A  fEdlen  idol  now — ^Ahl  many  gods 
Of  many  hearts  are  only  ^ded  wood ! 

Alas !  not  even  gilded — still  the  blind 
Magician  Love  hides  each  unsightly  stain ; 

But  Time  destroys  his  labour,  and  we  find 
Our  treasure  changed  to  common  wood  again. 

Such  was  my  idol's  history !  When  I  see 

One  of  his  features  on  another's  fiuse. 
That  other — ah !  a  woman's  love  liyes  long — 

Within  my  heart  finds  instantly  a  place. 

And  thus  have  you !  I  think  I  might  forget 
Tou  are  not  he — that  age  has  touched  my  bro\r, 

Did  I  not  see  the  glances  that  I  won. 
It  is  another's  turn  to  treasure  now ! 

In  that  I  recollect  that  all  is  changed ! 

Mine  are  October  days— yours,  laughing  Juno ; 
At  the  grave's  door  I  chant  a  psalm — ^you  sit 

And  sing  youth's  old  song  to  your  own  sweet  tune ! 

Oh,  cherish  her  who  joins  her  voice  with'yours. 
And  never  let  her  shudder  at  your  name  ; 

For  if  she  knew  what  I  know,  she  would  fear 
Lest  in  twin  forms  the  spirit  were  the  same ! 

J.  F. 
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AUNT  EUen  was  as  croes  as  two 
sticks,  and  looked  so  Yinaigry 
at  me  that  I  scarcely  dared  move 
from  the  break&st-table.  She  knew 
as  well  as  I  did  iliat  the  Indian  mail 
was  due ;  it  had  arrived  in  London 
on  Saturday,  and  consequently  I 
was  expecting  my  letter,  for  it  was 
on  a  Monday  morning  that  Annt 
Ellen  was  so  grumpy.  I  must  tell 
yon.  I  was  expecting  a  letter  from 
Frank,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
Frank  hasn't  got  a  penny,  and  is 
the  dearest,  darling  ooy  that  ever 
said  to  any  one, '  I'm  awful  spoons 
on  you,  dearest.' 

Well!  there  we  sat  at  breaMast, 
Uncle  John  rubbing  his  knees  and 
arms  as  if  he  were  frictioning  in 
opodeldoc,  saying  it  was  '  really 
very  cold  for  the  time  of  year,' 
repeating  .this  observation  until  he 
grew  quite  warm  on  the  subject; 
and  getting  impatient  that  nobody 
agreed  with  hun  or  contradicted 
his  assertion,  he  at  last  exclaimed, 
'  I  say  that  it  is  very  cold!'  looking 
so  enraged  that  he  formed  an  ad- 
nurable  pendant  to  Aunt  Ellen.  As 
she  gave  no  answer  to  this  last  tem- 
X)e8tuous  observation,  I  ventured  to 
say  that  '  it  toas  very  cold,'  and  that 
'  I  thought  I  would  just  tiake  a  run 
down  the  avenue  to  the  lodge,  and 
meet  the  postboy,  to  warm  myself.' 
That  was  quite  sufficient.  Off  they 
went  tantivy. 

Aunt.  *  So  that  we  should  not  see 
your  letters.' 

Uncle,  '  Some  more  clandestine 
correspondence.* 

'  Surreptitious  communications.' 

'  Reception  of  forbidden  missives.' 

'Wicked!' 

'  Atrocious!' 

'  Scandalous !'    (The  great  word.) 

Unde  (always  harping  on  cold). 
'Cool,  caJm,  cold-blooded  villainy! 
And  as  for  that  young  puppy  Frank 
HoUy,  111— I'll— ru ' 

'  What  will  you  do  to  him,  uncle, 
dear  ?'  said  I. 

'  Hum !  I'm  thinking.  He's  so 
fya  off.  But  I'll  have  tiie  postboy 
discharged.    A  cunning,  artM,  con- 


niving scoundrel,  who  delivers  in- 
flammatory despatches  just  as  he 
would  tax-papers:  cooUy,  delibe- 
rately under  my  very  nose!  He  is 
a  wicked,  decdtfol  fellow,  and  I'll 
have  him  discharged !' 

'  And  I,'  continued  Aunty, '  forbid 
you  to  go  out  of  the  house.  I  shall 
expect  to  see  you  in  the  littie  parlour 
directly  after  breakfast' 

All  this  because  I  had  uttered  the 
word  postboy ! 

Well,  I  felt  I  was  bound  to  obey, 
80,  leaving  the  break&st-table,  I 
went  into  the  hall,  and  was  about  to 
enter  the  little  parlour,  when  brother 
Charles's  hat  tempted  me.  He  had 
gone  to  see  some  of  the  tenants  early 
that  morning,  and  had  left  his  round 
black  hat  carelessly  on  the  marble 
slab  near  the  cloak-stand.  I  often 
thought  I  should  look  nice  in  that 
little  hat,  so  I  put  it  on  just  to  see. 
I  was  caught!  It  was  a  magic 
hat!!  I  no  sooner  had  it  on  my 
head  than  an  invisible  hand  seized 
the  rim,  and  dragged  me  malgie  mot 
out  by  the  door  and  down  the 
avenue  at  such  a  rate !  out  through 
the  gates  of  the  lodge,  down  &e 
little  lane,  where,  meeting  the  post- 
boy, I  suppose  the  spell  was  broken, 
for  it  suddenly  stopped.' 

Joe  the  postboy  held  out  two 
letters  for  M6€s  Agnees.  '  And  'un 
o'  them's  from  Ingia,  M6es,'  he  said. 

'  Very  well,  Joe.    And  the  other?* 

'  From  Lunnun,  Me^s.' 

'  Give  me  the  London  one.  And 
you  see  this  key  basket?  Well, 
when  I'm  looking  round  the  other 
way,  just  drop  it  in  there,  so  that  I 
doii't  see  it' 

Joe  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  I  gave 
him  a  shilling  to  enlist  him — ^in 
Frank's  cause  and  mine. 

I  held  the  London  letter  con- 
spicuously in  my  hand  as  I  sedately 
walked  up  the  avenue,  expecting 
every  nnnute  to  see  Aunt  Ellen 
coming  after  me.  But,  no ;  no  one 
came.  As  I  got  near  the  house  I 
came  to  a  little  path  leading  to  tiie 
shrubbery.  I  turned  down  it,  and 
descending  three  littie  steps,  was 
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in  a  nice,  quiet,  eecluded  spot  in 
•our  shrubbeiy  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  I  looked  at  the  many- 
coloured  leaves  on  the  ground,  I 
watched  cock-robin  as  he  perched 
saucily  quite  near  me,  and  tossing 
my  key  basket,  I  saw  a  strange 
letter  there.  Well,  to  be  sure !  how 
very  odd  !  Who  could  have  put  it 
there  ?  I  can  declare  Joe  gave  me 
but  one  letter.  It  must  be  very 
important,  so  I  had  better  read  it  at 
once.  I  broke  the  seal  of  this  '  Sur- 
reptitious communication '  (as  aunt 
calls  them).  I  turned  my  back  to 
the  house,  in  case  anybody  should 
be  looking.  In  fja/ci,  1  went  a  few 
yards  further  on,  leaving  my  key 
basket  on  a  bank  with  the  London 
letter  in  it  Uncle  said  it  was  cold, 
but  I  was  quite  in  a  glow.  I  un- 
folded the  thin  paper,  and  then  read 
such  a  sweet,  dear,  loving,  sensible 
letter,  beginning,  '  My  own  dear 
darling,  I  have  got  my  troop,  and 
shall  come  over  next  spring  to 
fetch  you  for  my  little  deary  wifey.* 
And  so  it  went  on,  talking  about 
the  fJEdling  of  the  autumn  leaves, 
and  snow  fidling  on  the  ground  as 
a  cloak  to  keep  the  flowers  and 
other  vegetables  from  freezing. 
And  so  he  managed  that  Hope 
should  be  my  cloak  to  keep  my 
heart  warm  to  him,  and  lots  of  other 
pretty  sentiments,  calling  me  all  the 
I)et  names  imaginable,  and  all  in  the 
superlative,  ending  by  *  Give  my 
best  regards  to  your  old  tiger  of  an 
uncle,  and  tell  him  he  may  keep  all 
his  money,  and,  more  especially,  his 
sister  Ellen.'  With  this  very  satis- 
factory, cool,  calm,  cold-blooded,  vil- 
lainous correspondence  (as  uncle 
calls  it)  snugly  hidden  near  my 
heart,  I  returned  to  my  basket  and 
to  the  house,  where,  in  the  litiJe 
parlour,  I  found  Aunt  Ellen  biting 
her  nails  furiously. 

'Aunty,  dear,'  I  said,  'will  you 
forgive  me  if  I  show  you  the  let- 
ter?' 

'  You  wicked,  naughty,  sinful 
child,  give  it  to  me  directly.  Ohl 
you  naughty  child.' 

I  gave  her  the  letter  as  it  was. 
This  obedience  on  my  part  caused 
her  severe  countenance  to  rebuc. 
She  put  on  her  spectacles,  and 
read: — 


<  Miss  Aones  Warden  to 

Madame  Fbederika, 
Milliner  and  Court  Dressmaker. 

£.  ff.  d. 

1  Black  lace  trimmed  skirt       .   10  10  0 

Trimming  to  ditto  ....     5     5  0 

Head-dress  to  ditto  •      .      .      .     2  15  0 

Boddioe  garniture  to  ditto  .      .     I  12  6 
Chatelaine  wreath  to  ditto        .330 

Making 3  12  0 

Materials  for  boddice    .     .      •     1  10  0 

1  Black  glac^  jupe  .     •     •      .     5     5  0 

Lining  to  ditto 0  10  0 


Total 


.  34    2     6 


With  Madame  Frederika's  compliments.' 

She  grumbled  a  little  at  the  above, 
but  gave  me  a  kiss  on  condition  I 
wouldn't  do  so  any  more. 

Haviog  settled  this  little  extrava- 
gance (but  it  was  a  sweet  dress),  I 
went  to  Uncle  John  in  his  library, 
and  thus  addressed  him : — 

'  My  dear  old  uncle,  here  is  a 
letter  from  Frank.  You  know  I 
don*t  care  a  pin  about  him,  but  as 
he  has  been  so  good  in  taking  care 
of  those  poor  ladies  and  chil(£en  at 
Lucknow,  who  were  but  little  to 
him,  I  think  him  specially  adapted 
for  taking  care  of  an  unprotected 
female  like  me,  whom  he  says  he 
loves  devotedly * 

'  But  Agnes,  dear * 

'  Hush !  or  I'll  cry !  F Ikscream ! 
rU  stamp!  FU  feint!  Oh!  you 
cold— cold-hearted,  unnatural  uncle! 
I— I— I-I ' 

'  Goodness  gracious !  Dear,  dear 
-A-ggy.  No,  no;  now  don't.  Do 
what  you  like;  you  quite  frighten 
me,  cliQd.    Do  what  you  like.' 

Seeiag  him  take  it  so  quietly,  I 
immediately  recovered.  I  caught 
hold  of  his  dear  old  grey  head,  and 
kissed  it  all  over.  And  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  hear  him  say — 

'  If  s  not  so  cold,  Agnes  dear. 
But  you  are  a  little  humbug.  What 
will  Aunt  Ellen  say?' 

'  Oh !  nothing,  uncle  dear.    I've 

fronused  her  rd  never  do  it  again, 
suppose  I  can  write  to  Frank?' 
'  Yes,  you  puss.' 

Of  course  I  dreaded  explanations, 
and  when  they  came  there  was  a  to- 
do!  but  my  letter  was  gone;  and 
Uncle  John  whispered  something  in 
Aunt  Ellen's  ear  which  seined  to 
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As  Z  am  now  married,  d&rling  litUe  cherub.     'Well !   ■] 

I  may  Bay  what  that  Bomethmg  was.      has  draBsed  ftmi,  and 

It  wHB  to  the  effect  that  she  wotild  Mj  husband  has  just  come  i 

have  tbs  dreeaiiig  aod  noraiiig  of  a  sol  most  leave  off. 


padi^  h 
I  may  n 
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UP  SNOWDON  AND  DOWN  UPON  THE  BANGOE  BAUD. 


WHEN  John  Bull  begins  to  traTol, 
he  is  mighiy  severe  on  domes- 
tic institiitions.  Brown  the  coamo- 
Elite,  Brown  the  erratic.  Brown  who 
iks  down  with  loRy  contempt  on 
English  deportment,  dwellings,  dog- 
mas, dinners,  dross,  is  wont  to  lec- 
ture honeet  homebred  JonoB  on  the 
mhiect  of  nationAliticfl;  condemns 
his  hahits  of  life,  the  management  of 
TOL.  n. — NO.  u.] 


liiB  household,  the  shape  of  his  hat', 

the  cooking  of  his  mntton,  in  a  man- 
ner which  must  wound  the  pride 
of  an;  tnie-bom  Briton.  One  of 
Brown's  keenest  shafts  is  directed  at 
that  invariable  exordium  with  which 
Mr.  Jonee  opens  a  conversation,  viz., 
the  state  of  the  barometer—'  Good 
morning— fine  da;,  isn't  it?'  'Qood 
evening — deal  of  rain  we've  had  this 
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week  to  be  sure!'  'How  d'ye  do? — 
not  so  cold  this  afternoon,  d'ye  think 
so  T  '  Well,  how  are  you  getting  on  ? 
— wind  seems  to  have  changed  since 
last  night/  Sec.  &c. 

'  Why  on  earth/  says  Brown, 
'  mnst  you  always  take  the  weather 
for  your  text?* 

Why?  I  retort  on  the  part  of 
Jones — I,  who  have  climbed  the 
ragged  Alps  and  cmised  in  the  blue 
Mediteiranean — who  have  mounted 
the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  and  de- 
scended into  Boman  catacombs — 
who  have  eaten  saner  kraut  at 
Frankfort  and  maocaroni  at  Naples — 
I,  in  short,  who  have  accomplished 
that  wond^ul  European  tour  which 
seems  to  haye  become  part  of  an 
Englishman's  education, — why  does 
Jones — why  do  I — and,  if  you  come 
to  that,  why  do  you,  dear  Brown, 
though  you  won't  admit  it — why  do 
we  all  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  weather  ?  Why,  because  it  does 
of  a  truth  and  really  influence  our 
£Eite  in  life,  our  chances  of  success, 
our  health  and  tempers,  in  a  won- 
drous  way,  on  this  '  right  httle  tight 
littie  island/  Ask  the  Cornish  fish- 
ermen, the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's, 
the  station-master  on  a  junction  line, 
your  London  physician,  tradesman, 
cabdriver,  how  &r  the  weather  con- 
cerns them,  their  cures  and  profits, 
and  then  remember  the  dinerence 
which  a  bright  summer's  morning 
or  dull  November  fog  will  make  in 
your  spirits,  Mrs.  Brown's  manner 
to  you  at  break&st  (to  say  nothing 
of  her  curls),  and  Master  Jemmy's 
cough.  Tes,  let  us  confess  that  in 
our  variable  climate  the  height  of 
tjie  mercury  is  an  important  point 
After,  '  Commong  aUey-voo  V  we  will 
say,  '  Kedfay  hoV  and  let  Mossoo 
laugh  if  he  will  at  our  insularities. 

It  was  a  remarkably  fine  morning 
(I  might  have  said  so  at  once  without 
all  this  palaver)  when  we  met  at 
break&st  one  day  last  month,  which 
we  had  fixed  on  for  our  ascent  of 
Snowdon.  The  sky  was  blue  and 
dear,  the  air  fresh  and  balmy,  at 
Bon  y  Dyffryn  when  we  packed  up 
our  sandwiches,  filled  our  flasks,  and 
made  all  necessary  preparations  for 
our  expedition.  A  large  open  car, 
which  held  six  convenientiy  besides 
a  seat  on  the  box,  with  a  pair  of 


stout  greys,  good '  at  the  collar '  and 
in  excellent  condition,  awaited  us 
outside  the  porch  of  the '  Painters' 
Best'  Our  party  consisted  of  Richard 
Dewberry,Es(j.,of  the  Middle  Temple, 
London,  hamster ;  Mr.  Stippler,  the 
&mous  prs-Eaphaelite ;  my  cousins, 
the  three  Misses  Winsome,  with 
their  revered  papa ;  and  the  humble 
author  of  these  lines.  The  uncom- 
mon brilliancy  of  the  weather,  backed 
by  tiie  enormous  break&st  of  which 
we  (of  course  I  now  allude  to  the 
men)  had  partaken,  might  have  kept 
us  in  good  spirits  on  the  road,  with- 
out the  additional  stimulus  of  bitter 
ale  with  which  Messrs.  Stippler  and 
Dewberry  assuaged  their  thirst  in 
copious  draughts  at  the  Pen-y-gwiyd 
inn.*  As  it  was,  those  gentlemen 
declared  themselves  prepared  for  two 
Snowdons,  and  gallantiy  undertook 
to  carry  either  of  the  Mi^  Winsomes 
who  might  require  their  services  in 
the  ascent.  The  &ct  is,  that  owing 
to  the  influx  of  autumnal  tourists, 
all  the  ponies  but  one  were  engaged^ 
and  the  only  available  guide  was  tJie 
boy  who  led  it.  So  it  was  agreed 
that  the  ladies  should  ride  by  tuins, 
and  Master  Sandy  enteied  on  lus 
double  duty  of  muleteer  and  cicerone. 
That  both  offices  were  sinecures  was 
soon  apparent.  It  is  true  that  he 
held  on  by  the  bridle;  but  as  for 
leading,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  it 
was  the  pony  who  led  Sandy,  not 
Sandy  the  pony ;  and  of  the  two,  I 
think  the  x>ony  knew  his  way  ilie 
best  When  any  one  was  on  his 
back,  I  am  convinced  that  it  would 
have  forfeited  a  feed  of  com  (and 
goodness  knows  how  few  it  had 
tasted)  sooner  than  stumble,  but, 
relieved  of  his  burden,  over  stony 
paths  it  seemed  to  delight  in  ^p- 
ping  and  fidling  about  in  the  most 
recMess  manner,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'Look  here — ^I'm  an  old  stager — 
don't  talk  to  me  about  knees — ^mine 
are  used  to  this  sort  of  thing — ^Tve 
been  "down"  in  every  pace,  and 
like  if 

The  road  at  first  is  but  a  gentle 
slope,  up  which  a  car  may  drive  a 
mile  or  so  with  care,  but  even  then 
you  have  attained  efficient  height 

*  I  may  have  had  a  modest  quencher 
myself;  but  that  is  not  to  the  pint^  as  my 
friend  Wagsby  would  hare  obserred. 


'  Up  Stwadon  and  Down  upon  the  Bangor  Bard. 


fo  look  down  ftti  into  the  valle; 
vhich  liee  mapped  out  below — batf 
cnltiTated  here  and  there  in  meadow 
land,  and  fenced  aiwat  with  rude 
stone  hedges,  or  rising  into  rocky 
knolls,  where  ferns  grow  green  and 
plenteons,  with  jnst  a  clump  of 
stunted  oak  by  way  of  viceroy  to 
the  forest  king  in  that  wild  territory 
through  whicn  the  rirer  daehes  on 
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its  course,  as  if  impatient  of  the 
winding  ront«  that  Nature  left  it,  in 
one  long  stream  of  angry  foam. 

As  the  road  became  steeper  and 
narrower  we  paired  off  in  couples — 
Miss  Kitty  leading  the  van  on  her 
pony  accompanied  by  Sandy,  while 
Kofie  and  I  brought  up  the  rear,  dis- 
CQSsing,  as  we  went,  a  hundred 
topics.    What  magic  is  there  in  the 


moontain  nir  which  makes  ns  walk 
and  talk  bo  much  ?  I  have  known 
the  most  silent  women,  the  laziest 
men,  ^w  garrulous  and  brisk  upon 
the  hill-side.  An  altitude  of  Bome 
three  thousand  feet  will  ]have  on 
some  of  OS  a  wonderful  effect  The 
stale  coQventionaUties  of  modem 
life — the  '  quips  and  quirks'  of 
bfihionable  slang— are  clean  fo^rot- 
ten  at  that  height  fhim  cold  Bel- 
gravia.  Debrett  and  Burke  are  ba- 
nished from  our  minds,  the  'Hints 
on  Etiquette '  ignored.  My  &ir 
cousins  had  wisely  adapted  their 
coetume  to  the  nature  of  our  eicur- 
don,  and  looked  Tery  charming  in 


their  straw  bats  and  linsey  dresses. 
If  hoops  were  not  entirely  dispenced 
with  (and  far  beit  fiwmmetogroti^ 
any  undue  curiosity  on  this  point), 
they  were  at  least  of  moderate  di- 
mensions and  came  in  nobody's  way. 
Indeed,  to  my  taste  (not  cultivated, 
I  admit,  and  utterly  uninfluenced  hj 
Paris  fkshions)  these  simple  rob^ 
became  their  wearers  more  than  all 
the  finery  they  don  on  state  occa- 
sions. It  is  Venus  Exopolis — the 
mstio  goddess^not  the  starched 
Athenian  deity,  whom  I  adore.  Chloe 
nailing  up  peaches  in  her  cott^ 
bonnet  has  inlinitelymore  charm  for 
me  than  Chloe  smirking  in  the  draw- 
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ing-Toom  behind  her  fim.  So  I  com- 
plimented  Miss  Rose  on  her  appear- 
ance, and  begged  that  thenceforth 
she  would  appear  in  linsey. 

'  Bien,  mon  cher !'  replied  that 
lady  (who  has  recourse  to  toe  French 
Yocabulary  when  she  wants  to  be 
satirical), '  and  of  oouzae  the  rest  of 
my  toilette  must  be  in  keeping.  I 
haye  a  stout  pair  of  Bahnond  boots 
with  good  thick  soles,  which  I  will 
keep  for  my  next  ball ;  they  would 
be  just  the  thing  for  a  "  denz-temps." 
Mxy  I  hope  for  the  honour  of  your 
hand,  sirV    Of  course  I  must  wear 

no  gloves,  and * 

'  But  my  dear  cousin' — I  begin. 
'  But  my  dear  cousin,'  cries  Hose, 
'  that  would  be  only  complying  with 
your  suggestions.  To  please  you  I 
must  positively  renounce  dancings 
or  appear  in  that  cosfume.  Confess 
now,  Jack,  that  being  a  painter,  you 
look  on  this  question  ^m  too  pic- 
turesque a  point  of  view.  There  is 
a  time  and  place  for  all  things — if 
we  are  to  believe  our  copybooks  at 
school.  You  would  bo  the  iirst  to 
complain  if  I  were  not  well  gant^. 
In  Arcadia — ^in  Utopia — wherever 
the  model  commtuiity  may  be,  your 
nymphs  may  dress  as  they  please ; 
but  here  in  England — in  the  year — 
yes,  you  may  laugh,  sir,  and  I  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say — well, 
perhaps  in  this  month  of  the  year 
1 86a,  we  modem  ladies  must  con- 
form a  little — I  mean  as  far  as  we 
can  afford — to  the  fashions,  yes,  and 
follies  of  the  day.  Are  bonnets  to 
be  worn  large  this  season?  We 
send  them  off  to  be  amplified  by 
Madame  Batiste.  Are  small  chapeaux 
in  vogue?  We  cut  off  the  redun- 
dant straw.  Whether  our  skirts  are 
worn  with  flounces,  or  trimmed  ''en 
dentelle,"  is  by  no  means  so  tmim- 
portant  as  you  suppose.  And  as  for 
our  wearing  "  stuff  "  on  all  occasions, 
how  would  you  like,  sir,  to  walk 
down  Eegent  Street  in  a  "  pork-pie  " 
hat,  or  wear  coloured  gloves  at  a 
soiree  ?  You  are  inconsistent.  Jack, 
and  preach  what  you  couldn't  prac- 
tise.' 

Of  course,  there  was  no  answering 
these  arguments,  and  so,  fearing  I 
should  betray  my  weakness  J  thought 
fit  at  this  juncture  to  change  the 
conversation,   and    pointed   out  a 


mountain  llyn,  to  the  borders  of 
which  we  were  now  approaching. 
Is  there  anything  in  the  whole  range 
of  English  landscape  so  deeply  im- 
pressive as  these  mountain  lakes? 
The  utter,  native  loneliness  of  tbaX 
deep  blue-black  abyss  of  water,  in 
which,  maybe,  no  human  being  has 
ever  bathed— no  boat  has  ever  floated 
— no  angler  cast  his  fly— the  rocky 
shore  just  darkly  mirrored  out  <m 
its  smooth  surfiioe— darkly,  but  ac- 
curately, line  for  line!  One  sees  no 
outlet  for  this  water-— no  source  from 
which  it  flowed— yet  there  it  lies  as 
pure  as  crystal,  without  a  ripple  on 
its  surfiioe,  or  noisome  weed  to  mar 
its  purity.  You  hardly  dare  to 
throw  a  pebble  in  for  fear  you  should 
disturb  some  &ir  Undine,  or  raise  an 
awful  river-god  to  tempt  or  snatch 
you  into  depths  below. 

Miss  Winsome  and  I,  gazing  toge- 
ther on  this  romantic  scene,  were 
suddenly  startled  by  a  loud  hilloo ! 
which  made  the  hiUs  ring  again  aU 
round  us.  The  shout  went  forth 
from  Master  Sandy's  lungs,  who, 
having  arrived  at  the  spot  most 
favourable  for  trying  the  effects  of 
the  echo,  had  now  given,  at  Ejtty's 
request,  this  specimen  of  his  vocal 
powers.  I  thmk  it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  spoken  on  the  road,  and 
having  repeated  this  ejaculation 
twice  or  thrice  with  great  emphasis, 
he  fell  to  thrashing  the  pony  with 
the  utmost  good  nature,  and  relapsed 
into  his  fonner  silence. 

AnoHior  bit  of  winding  road  brings 
us  to  tl;e  k'vcl  of  a  copper  mine; 
and  those  of  our  party  who  are 
knowing  in  such  matters  (as,  for 
instance.  Miss  Laura  Winsome  and 
Mr.  Dewberry)  begin  to  tap  the  rock 
mysteriously  with  little  hammers, 
examine  it  with  the  air  of  con- 
noisseurs, and  pocket  fragments  of 
the  guttering  ore.  A  littie  further 
on,  and  by  the  borders  of  another 
lake,  we  see  a  row  of  gaunt  and  roof- 
less houses,  compared  with  which 
the  Street  of  Tombs  at  Pompeii 
would  be  a  cheerful  thoroughfare. 
In  these  the  miners  used  to  live— at 
least  I  suppose  they  tried  to  do  so — 
but  the  damp  and  dreariness  of  the 
place  must  have  been  dreadful  to 
encounter.  I  never  saw  a  more 
romantic — or  more  rheumatic— site 
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for  dwellings.  From  this  point  we 
bogan  to  experienoe  what  little  diffi- 
culties there  were  in  the  ascent.  A 
steep  and  ragged  slope  covered  with 
loose  fi^agmente  of  the  mountain  rock 
(except  where  now  and  then  the 
scanly  herbage  of  that  barren  soil 
appeared)  had  to  be  mounted  first, 
and  here  it  weus  that  Sandy  became 
of  some  little  use  in  showing  us  the 
shortest  cuts — sometimes  along,  but 
oftener  across  the  zigzag  notches 
which  he  called  'the  path.'  How 
we  all  tripped  and  stumbled  on 
our  road — ^how  Kitty  exercised  a 
wise  discretion  in  trosting  to  her 
own  little  boots  rather  than  the 
lazy  beds  of  the  Fen-y-Gwryd  pony 
— how  that  quadruped,  on  finding 
himself  relieved  from  his  fisur  bur- 
den, fell  about  in  all  directions,  and 
tried  [how  near  he  could  go  to  the 
edge  of  a  precipice  without  posi- 
tiyely  tumblmg  over — ^how  Mr.  "Win- 
some became  unduly  nervous,  and 
conceived  the  possibility  of  the  com- 
bined phenomena  of  a  landslip  and 
a  thunderstorm  occurring  for  our 
special  boiefit— how  Mr.  Richard 
devoted  himself  to  the  assistance  of 
my  eldest  cousin,  and  offered  her 
his  arm  continually  on  the  most 
absurd  pretexts— how  the  fair  Bose 
disdained  any  similar  help  on  my 
purt,  and  skipped  along  in  the  most 
independent  manner — and  how  Stip- 
pler  took  advantage  of  the  confusion 
to  take  several,  and,  as  I  afterwards 
ascertained,  by  no  means  moderate 
piQls  at  the  whisky-flask— all  these 
are  incidents  more  easily  imagined 
than  described ;  but  the  most  pro- 
voking part  of  the  business  was  that 
by  tMs  time  the  clouds  had  been 
gathering  Hblt  and  near,  and  iust  as 
we  were  getting  a  peep  of  tne  dis- 
tant country,  down  came  the  rain  in 
i^ow  but  certain  drops.  Of  course 
we  were  all  in  duty  bound  to  make 
light  of  tMs.  It  was  nothing:  it 
would  blow  off:  it  would  hold  up: 
it  wasn't  worth  speaking  of:  it  was 
a  passing  shower:  it  couldn't  last 
long :  it  looked  bright  enough  away 
to  me  west  As  to  the  east,  it  was 
quite  fine  over  there :  that  was  cer- 
tain (how  very  singular  it  is  that  it 
ghould  always  be  £ie  on  these  occa- 
sions except  just  where  you  wish !). 
However,  there  was  nothing  to  be 


done  but  to  mov«  on :  we  were 
within  half  an  hour's  walk  of  the 
summit— so  Sandy  said ;  and  in  half 
an  hour  we  [reached  a  narrow  ledge 
of  table-land  enveloped  in  an  atmo- 
sphere so  dense  that  neither  right 
nor  left,  nor  up  nor  down,  for  a 
dozen  yards  around  us  could  we  see 
anything  but^Foa.  O !  luckless 
Gxaig  Eryri!  was  it  for  this  we 
scaled  thy  giddy  heights?  Where 
is  that  grand  prospect  of  the  United 
Kingdoms  which   the  Guide-book 

Ciused?  Where  is  the  Isle  of 
, '  sparkling  with  ocean  lights?' 
the  Menai,  'running  like  a  silver 
thread  in  web  of  verdure?'  where 
Anglesey,  with  her  fisur  hiUs  and 
coasts  '  spread  like  a  map  before  the 
eye?'  We  cannot  see  Carnarvon 
Oostle ;  the  ruddy  veins  of  old  Crib 
Goch  refract  no  '  sanguine  rays '  for 
us.  We  came  up  here  with  no 
small  toil  and  trouble  to  see  a  pano- 
rama, and  lo!  we  are  rewarded  by 
just  that  sort  of  view  which  a  scul- 
lery affords — ^upon  a  washing  day. 

On  a  small  plateau  at  the  end  of 
the  ridge  afore-mentioned  are  two 
rival  es&blishments  dignified  by  the 
name  of  hotels,  but  which,  in  reality, 
are  a  couple  of  wooden  huts  growing 
out  of  a  basement  of  rough  stone 
masonry  revetted  by  empty  beer- 
bottles.  To  do  the  limdlords  justice, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  active  tout- 
ing on  either  side,  and  neither  stooped 
to  disparage  the  other's  claims.  The 
visitor  is  left  to  choose  between 
their  respective  merits,  which  are 
nuvely  announced  in  the  following 
terms: — 


T.  roBerts  the 

8N0WD0N 
*  SUMMIT  HOTEL 
OLDEST  ESTABLISHMENT 
ON  8N0WDEN  BED  SUPER 
AND  BREAKFAST  FOR  6/ 

EACH  PERSON 

■■  ♦  ■■ 

TEA   COFFEE   HAM   AND 
EGGS 
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R.   M.  WiLLlAMS 

THE    ORIGINAL 

LICENSED   TO    SELL 

PORTER  ^ ^  AND   Spi= 

irits 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


Fiiidmg  it  difficult  to  decide  be- 
tween the  prestige  of  the  oldest 
establishment  and  that  of  the  origi- 
nal Williams,  we  thought  it  better 
to  enter  the  first  hostelry  we  reached, 
which  I  think  belonged  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams aforesaid.  It  consists,  as  &r  as 
I  recollect,  of  a  coffee-room,  a  kitchen, 
and  an  outhouse.  We  entered  tiie 
first  apartment — a  sort  of  amalgama- 
tion of  a  small  luggage-office  and  a 
Bamsgate  bathing-machine.  The 
furniture  consisted  of  a  deal  table, 
two  benches,  and  a  little  stump  bed- 
stead, which  was  trying  with  all  its 
might  to  look  hke  a  sofa.  The 
walls,  hung  with  a  paper  printed 
with  a  sort  of  seaweed  and  rasp- 
berry pattern,  were  farther  deco- 
rated by  numerous  portraitB  of  the 
Carnarvon  and  Dolgelly  coach  at  full 
speed,  accompanied  by  announce- 
ments as  to  the  hours  when  that 
trusty  vehicle  departed  on  its  route. 
There  was  a  httle  fire  in  a  little 
stove,  and  a  great  deed  of  smoke, 
some  of  which  certainly  got  out  of 
the  roof  through  an  iron  tube,  but 
put  back  again  owing  to  distress 
of  weather,  and  circulated  freely 
round  the  room. 

The  rain  came  pitilessly  down,  and 
prevented  us  from  exploring  even 
the  precincts  of  the  Summit  Hotel. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  no- 
thing to  be  done,  except  to  sit  in 
the  bathing-machine,  to  eat  our 
sandwiches,  drink  the  Snowdon  beer 
(such  beer  I)  and  read  the  visitors* 
book,  which  accordingly  waa  brought 
for  our  perusal.  What  wonderftd 
entries — what  astounding  ortho- 
graphy— what  pungent  wit  and 
hign-flown  sentioient  the  'psLges  of 


this  precious  volume  disclose.   Here 
is  a  specimen: — 

'  I  am  one  of  3  poor  soles  who  left  D— 
Hotel  with  the  intention  of  witnessing  the 
sunrise  from  the  sammit  of  Snowdon,  but 
it  being  rather  cold  the  old  feller  kept  his 
cloak  on  for  several  hours  and  consequently 
disappointed  us  wearj  pilgrims.  We  saw 
nought  of  his  pretty  face.' 

Here  is  a  testimonial  from  a  more 
fortunate  British  tourist: — 

*  A.  B.  had  a  first  rate  vew  on  the  smnit 
could  see  for  50  miles  around  saw  all  the 
lakes  and  mountains  and  had  a  very  obliging 
guid.  Nothing  like  the  seenery  and  I  can 
assure  you  notiiing  like  beer — eapeasely 
here.'* 

The  next  description,  though  a 
little  obscure,  may  be  said  to  border 
on  the  sublime : — 

'  Made  my  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
Snowdon  on  the  night  of  August  — th,  1862. 
The  view  is  at  once  soul  inspiring  and  awe- 
conmianding :  the  clouds  sleep  at  its  base, 
and  the  abysses  forro^  by  mists  are  dark 
and  feai'ful,  while  the  sun  at  times  asserts 
his  authority  and  shows  to  the  eager 
observer  the  awful  realms  below.' 

Further  on  we  find  a  record  of 
which  brevity  is  the  chief  charac- 
teristic:— 

*  John  Brown     \       Trin  Coll : 
•Tom  Smith       /      Oxfoni. 

*  From  Pen-y-gwryd  to  Beddgellert.  NO 
VIEW.' 

An  enterprising  clerical  gentle- 
man with  a  lofty  contempt  for 
syntax  thus  chronicles  his  experi- 
ence:— 

«  The  Rev.  X.  Y.  and  Mrs.  Z.  ascended 
Snowdon  the  blank  day  of  blank,  and  could 
only  say  "  spero  meliora  "  —ascended  on 
the  dash  day  of  dash,  and  were  rewarded 
with  a  splendid  view.' 

The  Snowdon  brew — weak  as  it  is 
— ^has  the  effect  of  stimulating  a 
certain  order  of  wit,  which  occasion- 
ally finds  vent  in  the  shfme  of  epi- 
gram; and  I  think  the  fuatness  of 
-Qie  beer  is  well  represented  in  the 
following  lines : — 


*  I  beg  jto  concur  entirely  with  this  gen- 
tleman's opinion.  I  never  saw  or  drank 
anything  like  it.  If  I  were  Messrs.  Bafs 
&  Co.,  I  should  protest  against  my  bottles 
being  put  to  such  ignoble  use«  espeasely  as 
one  shilling  per  pint  is  charged  for  the  con- 
coction. 
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'  Arrived  at  the  summit  but  ouly  to  find 
The  grub — ^not  the  aceuery— quite  to  my 
mind.  4  j   Paetridge.' 

To  which  a  fiicetioTis  oommen- 
tator  has  added  this  remark  in  allu- 
sion to  the  ornithological  character 
of  the  writer's  name : — 

'  I  should  not  have  thought  this  soil 
suited  your  heak.  Sir.  No  (k>ubt  yours  is 
a  yery  hai-d  one,' 

Funny,  fanny  dog  I 

I  will  not  multiply  instances  of 
this  thoroughly  Anglican  propen- 
sity— this  wonderful  disposition  to 
scribble  nonsense,  which  at  once 
distinguishes  the  British  snob  from 
all  other  snobs  in  the  world.  Just 
as  an  English  gentleman  is  a  model 
to  all  gentlemen  in  Europe,  so 
English  vulgarity,  to  my  mind, 
tidies  precedence  of  any  type  one 
finds  abroad.  Any  type  mdeed! 
Who  is  it  scrawls  his  name  at  the 
top  of  St.  Peter's  ?  in  the  Mosque 
of  Omar?  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs? 
I  have  heard  of  a  celebrated  artist 
who  x)aiuted  his  name  in  large  let- 
ters on  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  and, 
no  doubt,  thought  it  would  gp  down 
to  posterity  in  coigunction  with  that 
Egyptian  monarch.  Who  are  these 
gentlemen  who  record  their  impres- 
sions of  scenery — their  opinions  of 
beer — ^who  write  their  songs  and 
sentiments  in  a  public  coffee-room? 
I  cannot  answer  for  the  exi)erience 
of  others ;  but  I  never  yet  saw  axiy 
one  inscribe  more  than  his  name  in 
a  '  Visitors'  book.'  Somebody  must 
do  it — that's  certain.  Som/^body 
must  invoke  his  feeble  muse  to  fill 
that  quarto  volxune.  What  say  ydu, 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Bobinson? 
Quilty  or  not  guilty?  'Scribimus 
indocti  doctique.'  So  be  it.  But  this 
vain  and  foolish  scribbling — this 
presumption  that  the  travelling 
public  cares  to  read  our  ideas  of 
mountain  beauty  in  a  ledger— to 
know  what  we  had  for  supper  at 
the  'Magpie  and  Stmnp'— K>r  how 
many  mues  Matilda  Jane  walked 
after  breakfiast!    Prex)06terous. 

The  ladies  sat  for  near  an  hour 
in  this  dingy  salon  discussing  various 
subjects  imtil  the  rain  was  over,  and 
thought  themselves  lucky  that  it 
stopped  when  it  did,  for  ^e  roof  of 


the  Summit  Hotel  is  not  calculated 
to  keep  out  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  Iwater,  and,  indeed,  after 
a  time  becomes  a  sort  of  roomy 
shower-bath.  It  was  then  that, 
seeking  Master  Sandy  with  the  in- 
tention of  retracing  our  steps,  we 
found  that  youth  snugly  ensconced 
beside  the  kitchen  fire,  with  a  huge 
pile  of  bread  and  butter,  and  about 
a  quart  of  tea— his  usual  refection, 
it  appears,  on  these  occasions— and 
to  which  he  was  doing  ample  justioe. 
This  banquet  finished,  he  proceeded 
to  saddle  the  pony.  Miss  Kitty  re- 
mounted, and  we  prepared  to  de- 
scend— not,  however,  before  Dew- 
berry, with  an  enthusiasm  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  had  scaled  the 
cairn  (with  which  a  dubious  senti- 
mentahsm  has  crowned  this  moun- 
tain) in  order  to  place  thereon  a 
piece  of  quartz  received  for  that 
purpose  from  flEur  Laura's  hand. 

Taken  for  all  in  all  the  Snowdon 
summit  was,  to  me  at  least,  a  little 
disappointing.  In  the  first  place 
the  fog  and  rain  precluded  any  pos- 
sibility of  a  view  but  only  in  the 
best  of  weather — ^those  seedy  taverns 
with  empty  beer-bottles  piled  ud  all 
round  them — ^that  Cockney  crlS^et 
tent,  in  which  Messrs.  Tag,  Bag, 
and  Co.  carouse  amid  the  sound  of 
ginger-pop  and  loud  gufhws — the 
inevitable  presence  of  Pboit akum 
YuLausmust  always  interfere  with 
one's  real  enjoyment  of  the  scene. 
Yet  how  can  we  help  it?  When 
men  are  thirsty  they  must  drink. 
If  the  Snowdon  beer  is  bad  it  is 
better  than  nothing.  Shall  I  sneer 
at  the  hospitable  little  roof  which 
sheltered  us  from  the  rain?  Do  I 
decry  the  vulgar  herd — myself  be- 
longing to  that  common  flock? 
Come,  come,  romance  is  aU  very 
well,  but  refreshment  must  also  be 
considered.  And,  £Emcy,  if  we  had 
been  etposed  to  that  pelting  shower 
unhoused !  As  for  Mr.  Tag  and  his 
friends,  have  they  not  as  much  right 
on  Snowdon  as  I  have  ?  Let  them 
come,  then,  and  welcome.  In  these 
matters,  at  least,  let  us  take  this 
world  as  we  find  it,  and  not  cry  out 
like  Wordsworth  because  a  steam- 
boat phes  on  Windermere,  and  we 
can't  have  the  big  lake  all  to  our- 
selves. 
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The  road  down  from  Snowdon, 
like  that  of  the  celebrated  '£BLcilis 
desoensus/  is  easier  to  the  traveller, 
I  need  hardly  say,  than  the  way  up. 
A  good  deal  of  time  may  be  saved 
by  catting  ofif  the  angles  of  the 
winding  path  near  the  summit ;  and 
our  young  Templar,  jumping  across 
country  from  zig  to  zag  with  the 
utmost  alacrity,  found  abundant  op- 
portunities to  render  assistance  to  the 
young  ladies  by  offering  his  hand, 
arm,  &c,  to  an  extent  which  perhaps 
old  W thought  unnecessary. 

'  Your  friend  is  exceedingly  polite, 
I'm  sure,'  my  uncle  remarks  to  me, 

aside.  :  *  But '     *  There,  Laura, 

now  I  think  you  can  get  on  by  your- 
self again,  l^ray  go  down  by  the 
proper  path,  and  don't  trouble  Mr. 
J)ewberry  so  much ' 

And  here  Dick  (the  rogue)  inter* 
rupting,  protests—as  well  he  may — 
that  so  &r  from  being  a  trouble,  it 
is  the  greatest  pleasure  to  him ;  and 
Stippler  winks  knowingly,  and  goes 
off  to  hold  up  Kitty's  pony  vice 
Sandy,  who  is  botanizing  under 
Mr.  Winsome's  direction.  And  thus 
we  all  jog  on  very  pleasantly,  get- 
ting peeps  here  and  there,  as  the 
clouds  roll  off,  of  distant  views 
which  the  fog  had  hidden  from  us 
above,  and  noting  many  a  grand 
effect  of  shadow  on  the  mountain 
side,  until  we  reach  the  road  below, 
which  brings  us  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  Pen-y-gwryd. 

A  long  bnsk  walk  in  pleasant 
company  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  true 
delicice  of  country  life.  To  breathe 
fresh  air  in  wholesome  exercise,  and 
see  the  beauties  of  a  rui^  landscape 
— indulging  in  honest  gossip  by  the 
way — what  more  enjoyable  than 
this?  and  when  does  time  pass  half 
so  quickly?  Not  all  the  charms  of 
fashionable  hfe — ^not  all  the  witchery 
of  London  drawing-rooms  can  utter- 
ly allure  a  country-bom  man  from 
his  early  love  of  woods  and  hills; 
and  we  who  are  not  cockneys— who 
were  not  bom  within  sound  of  Bow 
beUs,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  other  me- 
tropolitan noise— do  we  not  feel  a 
real  delightfulness  in  grass  when- 
ever we  set  foot  on  it  ? 

When  we  arrived  at  Pen-y-gwryd 
we  found  the  car  awaitmg  us,  and 
presently  drove  home  in  excellent 


spirits,  and  with  right  good  appe- 
tites for  our  dinner  at  the '  Paintors' 
Rest' — Dick  recounting  our  adven- 
tures afterwards  in  the  bar  for  the 
diversion  of  our  httle  coterie,  with 
sundry  embdlishments  and  addi- 
tions of  his  own,  the  result  of  an 
over-fertile  imagination  backed  by 
about  a  pint  of  whiskey-toddy. 

There  is  an  ancient  adage  that 
time  is  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  of. 
I  should  like  to  write  an  essay  on 
that  old  apophthegm,  showing  how 
unequally  in  quality  that  stuff  is 
woven ;  how  it  wears  best  in  active 
service — contracts  with  dry  and  for- 
mal use— wants  patching  now  and 
then  where  rents  appear,  and  so  on. 
Place,  circumstance,  companion- 
ship, have  all  their  influence  on  the 
flight  of  time.  Why  did  not  Sdpio 
Kasica,  when  he  meted  out  tiie 
years  and  months,  contrive  a  system 
whereby  our  festive  days  could 
stretch  to  twice  their  usual  length, 
and  dip  the  sad  'ne&£ti'  shorter? 
Four  weeks  flew  by  at  Bon  y  Dy  flSyn 
with  wondrous  speed;  and  when  tlie 
morning  came  for  our  departure 
words  &il  to  tell  the  melancholy 
greeting  we  gave  the  Bangor  coach 
which  vras  to  carry  us  the  first  s^age 
of  our  journey  home.  Indeed,  if 
our  cousins  (as  Dick  was  pleased  to 
call  them)  had  not  left  the  place 
some  days  before  us,  who  Imows 
how  long  we  might  have  sojourned 
at  the 'Painters' Best?' 

Our  stay  at  Bangor  was  a  short 
one,  and,  indeed,  was  only  made  to 
see  the  '  lions.*  What  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  could  have  found 
of  interest  there  in  the  year  of  grace, 
i774>  before  suspension  and  tubular 
bridges  were  thought  of,  I  know 
not.  Certainly,  few  tourists  visit  it 
now,  except  to  see  those  prodigies 
of  engineering  skill ;  and  yet,  may 
be,  the  Menai  Straits  looked  grander 
while  the  ferry-boat  still  plied  across 
them  before  that  ugly  line  of  iron 
plates  shut  out  the  fair  horizon. 
Strange  that  the  love  of  picturesque- 
ness  should  be  strongest  in  these 
days  when  modem  arts  have  marred 
its  beauty.  I  wonder  whether  the 
great  lexicographer  grew  romantie 
on  the  scenery  after  emerging  from 
that  wretched  um  where  he  shared 
a  bed-room  with  two  other  men? 
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Wbb  TafFjluid  a  hondred  jears  ago 

the  laSjleaid  of  to-day?  or  was 
there  more  nationalitj— more  Welsh 
Bpoken?  Did  they  eat  rarebits 
OTtener?  wear  leeks  more  commonly 
then  than  now?  In  the  dajB  of  my 
youth  I  pictured  to  myself  the 
Welsh  bard,  with  hia  anowy  beard 
and  flowing  robe,  chanting  the 
deeds  of  Rhys  and  Owoin  in  a  plain- 
live  strain,  and  I  confess  I  felt  con- 


sideiable  emotion  at  the  twanging 
of  a  harp  outside  onr  window  at  the 
'  Goat  and  Compasses.'  Could  it  be 
possible  this  aadent  or^er  wa«  not 
yet  extinct  ?  I  rushed  to  the  case- 
ment and  looked  out.  The  accom- 
panying sketoh  givee  an  excellent 
idea  of  his  appearance,  but  his  voice 
— no,  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  an 
artist's  pencil.  How  can  1  describe 
it?    If  any  gentleman  would  be  so 


obliging  as  to  insert  a  , 
grater  in  his  larynx,  and  then  try  t 
sing  in  'falsetto,'  it  would  be  the 
nearest  approach  to  imitation  of  the 
notes  whioh  the  bard  was  warbhng. 
I  was  mnch  struck  with  one  of  his 
songs;  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
dot  it  down  while  he  accompanied 
himself,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
have  it  from  dictation.  The  waiter 
to  whom  I  announced  my  intention 
retired  half-scared  at  the  idea,  and  1 
am  convinced  regarded  me  as  an 
escaped  Bedlamite  who,  if  he  paid 
his  bills  at  all,  coald  only  do  so  in 
lucid  intervals,  when  be  ushered  the 
minstrel  into  my  room. 


It  was  lucky  that  Dick  was  not 
in  the  way  at  Ihat  moment,  or  I  am 
sore  I  could  not  have  kept  my 
countenance  at  our  interview.  The 
bard  was  a  stout  and  middle-aged 
man — say  five  feet  eight  in  height — 
inclining  to  baldness,  and  wearing 
round  his  chin  a  beejd  of  that  de- 
scription jocularly  styled  '  the  New- 
gate ruff.'  Beside  the  natural  pro- 
tuberances from  his  foce  (such  as 
nose,  brow,  ftc.)  there  were  Hcveral 
minor  swellings  here  and  there  in 
which  ingenious  materialists  might 
see  the  £dney-potato  type  still  in- 
dicated. He  wore  around  his  neck 
a  Belcher  handkerchief,  the  ends  of 
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which  were  hidden  by  a  tighUy- 
buttoncxl  coat.  He  removed  a  smgar- 
loaf  brigand's  hat,  encircled  by  a 
black  yelvet  band,  from  his  head 
when  he  entered,  and  after  a  pro- 
found bow  accepted  my  offer  of  a 
chair  by  sitting  as  near  the  edge  of 
it  as  he  oould  without  tumbling  off 
— wiped  first  his  forehead,  then  the 
harp,  which  he  kept  upon  his  knee, 
and  gave  a  sh'ght  cough  by  way  of 
opening  proceedings. 

I  said  '  Good  morning.  I  belieye 
you  are  a— ahem — a ' 

*  Bard/  said  my  visitor,  decisively. 
'Yes — quite  so — ^that's  the  word: 
my  real  name  is  ViUdns.' 

'  Well,  Mr.  Wilkins,'  I  began. 

'  I  umbly  beg  your  pardon,'  said 
the  bard,  'but  a  good  many  mis- 
takes has  been  made  on  that  'ere 
point.  It  aint  Wilkins — it's  Vil- 
kins.' 

'  Well,  Mr.  Vilkins,'  said  I, '  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  song  of 
yours  outside  the  window.  Will 
you  bo  good  enough  to  repeat  it  to 
me  now  ?  (and  here  I  took  out  my 
pencil  and  note-book  and  prepared 
for  action).  I  think  it  was  the  last 
song  but  one  which  you  gave  us.' 

'  Let  me  see/  said  the  bard,  medi- 
tating; 'I  think  that  must  have 
been  the  "  Shemmoy  Unter." ' 

'  The— the  what?'  I  asked. 

'The  "Shemmoy  Unteb,"'  said 
the  bard,  raising  his  voice. 

'  Oh !'  said  I,  a  little  perplexed  to 
know  what  he  meant  '  Yes ;  I  dare 
say  that  mis  the  song.  Allow  mo 
to  offer  you  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  to 
hope  that  you  will  favour  me  with 
the  words.' 

'  Proud  an*  dappy  to  do  so,  sir,' 
said  Mr.  Vilkins,  taking  a  sight  at  me 
through  the  wine-j^ass  in  his  hand. 
He  emptfed  it  in  one  gulp,  smacked 
his  lips  with  tremendous  emphasis, 
and  then  proceeded  to  dictate  as 
follows : — 

*  When  the  ITnter  o'er  the  mounting 
At  daybreak  is  boanding 
Throui;h  the  wild  wily  founttng 
The  Shemmoy  descries — ' 

'  Stop  a  minute/  I  said.  '  I  really 
beg  your  pardon ;  but  I  didn't  quite 
catch  the  name  of  the — the * 

'  The  "  shemmoy  f* '  said  the  baid ; 
'yes,  that's  it— it's  all  right.   Please 


to  write  down  "  The  shemmoy  do- 
Bcnes. 

A  light  began  to  break  upon  me. 
'  You — ^you  don't  mean  the  chamois, 
do  you  ?'  said  L 

'  No,'  rephed  the  bard ;  '  in  course 
not  If  I  had,  I  should  have  said 
so.    It's  the  shemmoy  as  /  mean.' 

'  Well,  but,  you  know/  I  remon- 
strated, '  the  chamois  is  an  animal, 
and ' 

'  Yes ;  I  dare  say/  said  Mr.  Vilkins ; 
'  but  for  all  that,  it's  the  "  shemmoy  " 
as  /  mean.  Have  you  got  down 
"  shenunoy  descries  ?" ' 

I  nodded,  and  he  went  on : 

*  In  the  midst  of  the  morning 
Ivry  hollow  resounding 
/cry  fear — ' 

'Have  you  got  down  "ivry?*" 
asked  the  bard,  suddenly  breaJdng 
off. 

'Yes/ said  I.    'Why?' 

'Oh!  nothink;  only  there's  two 
"ivrys/'  and  I  didn't  Imow  but  what 
you  might  have  left  one  of  'em  out. 

'  In  the  midst  of  the  morning 
Iv^ry  hollow  resounding 
Ivry  fear — ^irry  fear— iv — * 

'Let  me  see;  I  can't  'ardly  tell 
what  comes  next'  Here  he  swept 
his  hand  carelessly  across  the  strings 
in  order  to  refresh  his  memory. 
'  Har,  1  reckloct  now — 

'  Iviy  fear  nobly  scorning 
As  omeward  he  flic-s.' 

'  Then  you  can  put  down  choras, 
please.' 

'  Thank  you/  said  I. 

'Stop/  said  Mr.  V.;  'thafs  only 
one  verse;'  and  then  he  continued : 

<  He  tracks  through  the  snow -print 
The  flight  of  the  ranger, 
He  brushes  the  doo  tint 
Where  cat'racts  do  fall, 
From  the  time  of  the  chase 
The  bold  unter  returning 
With  joy  views  his  Scot — ' 

' "  Views  his  what  ?" '  I  asked. 
'"Scot,"'  said  the  bard,   delibe- 
rately. 

'Sure  it  isn't  "cot?"'  said  I. 

'Quite/  said  the  bard.  'Look 
here ;  I've  sang  this  song  for  some 
nine  yeer  or  more,  and,  of  course, 
if  it  had  been  anythink  else  I 
should  have  found  out  by  this  time ; 
shouldeni?' 
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'  Oh,  of  course/  I  said.  '  I  only 
thought  that  perhaps  "cot'*  might 
be  more * 

'You  may  call  it  'cot'  if  you 
please,  sir,'  interrupted  the  bard, 
testily;  'but  I  think  I  ought  to 
know.  /  never  heerd  no  objections 
raised  before.' 

I  pacified  him  by  replenishing  his 
glass,  and  he  concluded : 

*  With  joy  views  his  Scot 
In  the  valley  belowr/ 

'And  then,  you  know,  resoom  the 
chorus — 

•  When  the  Unter  o'er  the  mounting/  and 

ceterer. 

'  That  is  the  fine-naily,  sir.' 

*  You  mean  there's  no  more  of  it  ?' 
said  I. 

'Esackly  so/  replied  Mr.  Vilkins; 
'  and  a  remarkable  pretty  thing  it  is 
— ^been  very  much  admired  in  these 
'ere  parts,  sir.' 

I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  hear  it, 
and  sh'pped  a  shilling  into  Ms 
hand,  at  which  he  feigned  surprise. 
'There  ain't  no  call  for  that,^said 
he,  pocketing  the  gratuity.  '  Much 
obleeged  tho'  all  the  same.  Oood 
evening,  sir.' 

'  Good  evening/  said  I,  and 
thought  he  was  gone;  but  after 
musing  a  moment  at  ihe  door,  he 
came  back  and  said : — 

'If  you  roelly  prefers  "cot"  to 
"Scot"— and  I  know  some  of  you 
gen'lemen  wUl  'ave  your  fancies — 
why,  I  don't  see  so  much  harm  in 
calling  of  it  "  cot;"  but  I'd  stick  to 
"  shemmoy  "  if  I  was  you.  It  seems 
a  pity  to  go  altering  a  thing  like 
that  You  see,  it  wouJden  hQ  the 
"Shemmoy  Unter"  at  all  if  you 
called  it  anything  else— would  it?' 

There  was  no  answering  this  ar- 
gument; so  I  thanked  him  for  his 
advice,  and  showed  hini  out. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Before  we  returned  to  town,  Dick 
and  I  visited  the  celebrated  Penrhyn 
slate  quarries,  which  have  been 
worked  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
occupy  a  space  of  ground  a  mile  in 
circumference,  forming  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre, the  size  of  which  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  recollecting 
that  the  stepped  galleries  which  run 


round  it  are  some  sixty  feet  in 
height  from  tier  to  tier,  and  that 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen  of  them 
rising  one  above  another,  cut  like 
ledges  in  the  solid  rock. 

Nearly  three  thousand  men  and 
boys  are  employed  in  these  works. 
We  saw  them  swarming  here  and 
there  like  bees  in  this  enormous 
hive  of  industry — hanging  by  ropes 
from  off  the  slaty  cliff,  or  rollmg 
down  in  trucks  on  inclined  planes. 
We  saw  them  cutting,  sputting, 
shaping  slates  by  hundreds  m  quite 
a  village  of  little  sheds. 

Through  what  caprice  or  custom 
the  roof-Slates  first  came  to  be  dig- 
nified by  female  tities  of  rank,  I 
leave  etjpiologists  to  decide ;  but  to 
the  uninitiated  the  following  de- 
scription will  sound  oddly : — 

*  Imperials '  are  from  2  feet  6  inches  to 
1  foot  in  length  and  aboat  2  feet  wide. 

'Duchesses'  run  about  2  feet  long  and 
1  foot  wide,  and  (poor  things !)  are  wueUbj 
nailed  so  as  to  show  a  ten  and  a  half  inch 
gauge  (I). 

*  Countesses,'  of  which  a  ton  wiH  cover 
about  three  squares,  run  about,  &c.  &c. 

'Ladies'  are  generally  about  15  inches 
long  and  about  8  inches  wide.  They  are 
soid  by  the  thousand,  &c.  &c. 

Fancy  any  'imperial/  except  Tom 
Thumb,  bemg  two  feet  six  in  length, 
or  duchesses,  somewhat  gJiorter, 
'  running  about/  and  h&ng  caught 
and  nailed,  so  as  to  show  a  ten-and- 
a-half-inch  guage!  (whew!)  Con- 
ceive a  ton  of  countesses  covering 
'three  squares'  in  London — Gros- 
venor,  Belgrave,  and  Eaton,  for  ex- 
ample. As  for  the  fact  that  'ladies' 
are  sold  by  the  thousand,  it  is  too 
near  the  truth  to  be  pleasant  in  our 
matrimonial  markets.  I^met,  I 
myself  have  known  some  nymphs 
disposed  of  in  this  way.  Did  not 
Euplrrosyne's  mamma  })art  with 
her  daughter  to  the  highest  bidder? 
Wouldn't  Beatrice  throw  you  over 
for  the  millionaire  to-morrow  if  he 
asked  her?  And  old  M'Croesus, 
who  hobbled  out  of  St  George's 
Church  last  week  with  his  blooming 
bri — :  there,  it  is  an  old  story, 
which  I  will  not  dwell  upon — my 
business  was  with  slates*  not  women. 
Vale! 

Jack  Easel. 
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THESE  is  a  time  every  year  when 
LondoD,  tiled  of  I/nidon,  leaves 
London,  and  sproads  itself  over  the 
fac6  of  the  earth. 

The  ladies  who  have  danced  too 
much,  and  the  gentlemen  who  are 
too  goiily  to  dance  any  longer — the 
ladies  who  have  lost  their  appetite, 
and  the  gentlemen  who  have  eaten 
too  mnch  Iobeter.BaIad — are  Geiit  to 
the  German  Bpoe,  where  the  worn- 
out  apparel  of  society  is  brushed  up 
and  mended  for  next  season. 

8ome  there  are  who  go  there 
neither  from  over-eating  nor  from 
loss  of  appetite,  &om  want  of  re- 
pairing or  of  broBhing  up ;  and  the 
purpose  for  which  they  go  ia  not  a 
profitable  one,  for  they  go  to  play — 
not  'healthful  play,'  as  Dr.  Watts 
hath  it,  bnt  another  kind,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  either  with  '  books  or 
works '  or '  busy  bees.' 

We  went  to  Hombui^.    A  dis- 

Snisition  on  our  private  mala" 
longh  interesting,  wotild  be 
necessary  here;  but  we  protest  it 
vraa  not  from  the  efiecte  of  lobster- 
salad  that  the  German  waters  were 
to  save  us.  The  last  words  of  Br. 
SpeisB  rang  in  our  ears  as  we 
stopped  at  the  station ;  '  Five  half 
tumblers  daily.  To  increase  the 
dose  gradually.'  '  It  will  be  a  cask 
full  at  last'.'  I  thought,  with  secret 


dismay.  We  got  rooms  '  bei  Fran 
Witwe  Eifart'  in  the  Kiseeleflf 
Strasse;  and  boxa  that  moment, 
losing  onr  hitherto  well-preserved 
individuality,  we  became  members 
of  the  Eur  verein ;  items  in  a 
visitors'  list ;  '  Honoured  Cnro 
gneata,'  as  the  affiches  said,  'to 
whose  gracious  care  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  pleasure-grounds  is  in- 
trusted.' 

'  Between  six  and  seven,'  said  the 
doctor,  '  three  half  tumblers.'  So, 
with  a  diudder  of  cold  sleepiness, 
we  sallied  forth  the  first  morning, 
drank  our  glasses,  conscientiously 
walking  the  prescribed  twenty 
minutes  between  each  glass,  and 
perceived,  to  onr  disgust,  that  our 
zeal  had  been  overstrained  —  that 
our  fellow-victims  did  not  come 
down  for  their  first  glass  till  we  had 
taken  onr  last;  and  that,  without 
departing  from  the  rules  of  health, 
we  might  have  enjoyed  that  deli- 
cious half-hour  on  the  '  other  side,' 
of  which  we  had  so  bravely  deprived 
ourselves,  and  which  was  now  lost 
to  us  for  ever. 

It  is  a  vronderfiil  sight,  that 
morning  assembly;  a  species  of 
resurrection,  I  consider  it,  com- 
pared vrith  the  appearance  of  the 
same  people  the  night  before. 

There  is  a  long  allte  of  poplars,  a 
double  row,  between  which  a  numan 
stream  flows  up  and  down,  from  the 
Eaiser  brun  at  one  end  to  the  Eliza- 
beth brun  at  the  other.  From  the 
middle  of  this  all6e  a  path  diverges, 
along  which  languid  young  ladies 
po  to  the  Luisen  brun.  At  the 
Elizabeth  bnm  stands  a  temple  in 
which  the  band  plays.  Originally, 
I  tancy,  it  was  mtended  that  the 
musie  should  cover  the  sighs  and 
sounds  of  discontent  uttered  by  the 
water-drinkers  ovra  their  tomblers, 
or  enliven  and  encourage  them  to 
their  daily  increased  doses.  But, 
alas!  such  a  trampling  of  gravel 
and  rustling  of  crinoline;  such  a 
comparing  of  symptoms  and  dis- 
cnssmg  of  doctors  takes  place,  that 
the  sweet  sounds  of  muaio  are  well- 
nigh  drowned,  and  the  perfbrmonco 
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of  the  big  dnim  is  the  only  pert  of 
the  conc^  of  which  I  hare  anj  dia- 
tinct  impression. 

The  oar  at  Hombnig  is  distin- 
guished by  tliree  grand  events: 
let,  the  morning  walk;  and,  the 
dinner ;  ^rd,  the  '  mnae.' 

Mark  the  great  gap  between  the 
first  two  eras.    It  is  in  the  time 
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represented  bj  that  very  gap  that 
our  principal  employmente  take 
place  at  home,  of  which  employ- 
ments breakfast  may  be  reckoned  as 
one.  At  Hombnrg  it  is  not  so. 
When  you  letnm  at  nine  o'clock  to 
yonr  apartments,  you  do  certainly 
eat  rolls  and  dtink  coffee ;  but  can 
any  Englishman,  endowed  with  the 


TCgnlation  appetite  and  aatiTity  of 
Us  race,  call  these  a  brcakTast?  or, 
discussing  these,  an  employment? 

Possibly  you  have  a  bath  at 
eleven ;  but,  at  all  events,  yon  are 
politically  absent  from  society— pcr- 
du — till  dinner-time.  What  people 
in  genera)  do  in  that  time  I  know 
not;  I  used  to  do— nothing.  But 
at  five  o'clock  the  second  event 
«  off.    Hombnrg  rouses  itself; 


—appear  gay  dames  and  gal- 
lant gentlemen. 

Hombnrg  —  especially  English 
Hombnig^is  going  to  dinner. 

At  the  hotel  doors  stand  groups 
of  shining,  greasy  waiters,  whose 
hair  is  combed  straight  back,  and 
whose  limbs  are  qnivering  with  the 
impatient  excitement  of  the  coming 
struggle. 


A  bell— yea,  many  a  bell— is  ring- 
ing. Solemnly  the  Germans,  care- 
lessly the  Englishmen,  walk  in ;  de- 
murely the  Germans,  coquettishly 
the  English  girls.  And  then,  amidst 
a  deafmiing  clatter  of  dishes  and 
falling  forks,  and  tramping  of  hsely 
waiters,  the  great  event  of  the  day 
lakes  place. 

Did  not  the  doctor  order  one 
o'clock?  Is  it  not  written  on  all 
your  prescriptions — '  Dinner  at  one?* 
The  &ct  is,  '  One  cannot  dine  at 
such  an  unearthly  hour,'  s^s  A.  to 
B.  '  A  horrible  invention,  that 
early  dining,'  B.  replies.  '  My  own 
idea  is,  that  if  one  only  kept  to  one's 
own  hours,  say  seven  o'clock — not 
too  late,  you  know,  as  if  one  were  at 
home— it  would  do  every  bit  as 
well.  These  German  doctms  know 
nothing  aboat  it'  Then  A.  and  B. 
nod  their  heads,  and  agree  perfectly 
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as  to  the  nonsense  of  foUowing  fatj 
but  their  own  estabUshed  habits 
nudei  sU  ciicuinstaiices  whatsoever. 

I  did  dine  the  first  Aa.j  at  one 
under  the  same  mistaken  sense  of 
dntj  that  drove  me  oat  of  bed  so 
earlj;  bnt,  bceides  myself  and  eix 
other  [)eople,  there  was  only  a  hunch 
of  artificial  fiowers  at  that  long 
table,  and  it  gave  me  a  sense  of 
melancholy  that  rendered  the  greasi- 
nees  of  the  soup  and  the  noiec  of  the 
waiters  insnpportable  to  me. 

At  six  o'clock  the  third  event  is 


celebrated,  under  the  direction  of 
female  gmce  and  beauty.  Floiiiic«s 
ore  then  in  the  ascendant ;  and  tiie 
gardens  of  the  Enrsaal  burst  fortJi 
into  life  and  colour — one  human 
flower-bed. 

Under  the  verandah  there  is  a 
great  running  to  and  fro  with  coffee- 
cups  ;  a  great  smokiag  and  ruminat- 
ing over  the  same;  below,  on  the 
grass,  and  under  the  trees,  there  is 
also  smoking,  but  no  cofi'ee.  The 
charming  band  of  Homburg  is  pla;r- 
ing  in  its  temple ;  the  beam  monde  is 


listemng,  entranced  by  the  sweet 
sounds,  and  poisoned  by  the  smoke 
of  bad  tob(u3co  that,  in  vast  volumes, 
burdens  the  air. 

The  hearts  of  Mesdunes  Bogei 
and  Laure  would  be  warmed  b;  the 
display  of  finery  at  that  evening 
assembly.  S<mie  of  the  ladies  are 
good  onongh,  fmrn  time  to  time,  to 
WBlk  slowly  up  and  down  so  as  fully 
to  exhibit  their  sweeping  dreesea 
and  magnificent  lace  shawls.  (It  is 
a  qui  mieux-mieux,  and  the  moat 
respectable  English  ladiee,  stirred 
up  to  emulation  by  the  show,  will 
put  on  as  much  finery  as  they  caa 
carry,  and  sit  there  perfectly  happy 
in  the  consciousness  that  the  splen- 
dour of  their  many-coloured  attire 
ofiers  an  excellent  example  of  the 
national  British  taste.^ 

But  who  would  believe  that  tbe 
gracious  little  face  beneath  that  dear 
little  round   hat,  that  bends    so 


lovingly  under  its  load  of  corn- 
flowers and  poppi^,  is  the  same 
that  looked  so  grey  and  unlovely 
this  morning  in  a  white  frilled  cap, 
vith  the  brown  strings  of  an  ugly 
brown  hat  tied  under  its  chnji 
"Where  was  all  that  hair  this  morn- 
ing ?  Those  charming  frizzled  curls, 
were  they  in  envious  papillottes — 
butterflies  in  their  chrysalis  state? 

I  really  think  I  prefer  old 
Madame  de  Kisseleff,  who  honestly 
keeps  on  the  some  black  satin  dress- 
ing-gown and  cambric  night-cap  all 
day,  in  which  she  stands  at  tie 
Elizabeth  brunnen  before  breakfast 
If  you  go  now  at  seven  o'clock  into 
the  gambling-rooms  you  will  see  it 
for  yourselves.  At  five  o'clock  the 
httle  carnage  with  grey  ponies  takes 
her  to  dinner  at  a  pretty  house  in 
the  lower  all^ ;  but  all  the  rest  of 
the  day  it  stands  near  the  £uiBaaI, 
and  its  mistress  sits  with  &>t  brown 
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hands  encased  in  black  mittens,  and 
with  diarp  black  eyes  twinkling 
under  a  hnge  black  hat,  watching 
the  guldens  gather  in  heaps  before 
her,  or  scatter  themselvee  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  over  the  meadow  of 
green  cloth,  that  bane  of  Hombnrg 
— the  gambling-table.  She  is  an 
institution,  that  old  lady,  and,  like 
some  other  old  institutions,  not  a 
good  one.  They  say  she  loses  two 
thousand  a  year  by  her  play. 

I  like  better  to  see  her  there  than 
the  young  Englishman  who  sits 
opposite,  and  whose  face  grows 
doUy  more  haggard  and  resolute. 
B.,  who  knows  everybody  and  every- 
thing, took  us  round  the  rooms  and 
pointed  out  the  celebrities.  *  He  is 
witli  his  aunt,*  B.  said  of  the  young 
Englishman.  '  She  encourages  him 
to  play,  and  he  has  already  lost 
enormously.'  '  "What  a  wicked 
aunt!*  exclaimed  my  niece  Lydia; 
and  she  was  quite  right — the  aunt 
was  very  wicked.  While  we  were 
gazing  at  the  gamblers,  making 
moral  remarks  on  the  sin  and  folly 
of  their  ways,  a  lady,  just  in  fix)nt  of 
lis,  started  up,  turned  round,  and 
accosted  B.  *OhI  Mr.  B.,  how 
d'you  do?  come  to  play  a  little? 
put  down  a  gulden,  en  ?  everybody 
does  it  here — I  do.  You  must  put 
down  a  gulden.'  B.  said  we  were 
only  lookers  on,  and  the  lady,  again 
declaring  *  everybody  did,'  resumed 
her  occupation  at  the  table. 

Lydia,  greatly  shocked,  asked  if 
'really  everybody  did?'  Happily, 
such  is  not  the  case.  Some  do — 
many  men  do,  and  a  few  ladies,  but 
it  is  not  the  fashion :  no  one  is  ad- 
mired for  it,  or  is  a  greater  object 
of  attraction  for  so  doing;  and  we 
know  that  the  amiability  of  'the 
sex '  leads  them  to  follow  chiefly,  as 
a  habit,  that  which  gains  most 
favour  in  the  sight  of  others. 

CONCEBNINa  UTJRRAT. 

There  is  a  trial  in  everypath  in 
life,  a  crook  in  every  lot.  The  trial 
and  the  crook  in  my  lot  on  the 
Continent  is— Murray.  Not  only  his 
bulky  size,  his  hard  unsympathetic 
red  outside,  and  his  small  provoking 
print,  but  the  restless,  unsatisfied 
spirit  of  seeing  and  knowing  every- 
thing that  -perysdoB  him. 


The  Englishman's 'privilege  of 
staring  in  mute  amaze  at  what  he 
sees  is  no  longer  his  own ;  he  need 
not  wonder  at  anything.  Is  it  not 
all  written  in  Murray  ?  Murray  be- 
comes a  talent,  which  man  must 
convert  into  a  thousand  other 
talents.  It  is  a  'responsibility,'  a 
burden  to  one's  conscience,  a  bore. 
'Thanks,  not  at  present,'  I  say  to 
my  niece  Lydia,  who  continually 
offers  me  the  hated  volume.  'I 
positively  am  afraid  of  Murray.' 
But  at  Homburg  I  had  resolved  to 
emancipate  myself  from  his  sway, 
and  to  go  nowhere— see  nothing  but 
what  I  myself  should  choose  to  find 
worthy  of  note. 

*We  are  going  to  Saalburg,'  B. 
said  to  me  one  morning  after  his 
second  tumbler  of  Kaiser-brun.  B. 
and  I  always  meet  after  his  second 
tumbler,  and  he  says  *  Good  morn- 
ing; going  to  take  your  first?  I'll 
come  with  you.  By-the-by,  what 
do  you  pay  for  your  breakfast?*  I 
tell  him  every  day  thirty  kreutzers, 
and  every  day  he  asks  the  same 
question,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  answer  (which,  of  course,  he 
knows  by  this  time)  as  that  he  may 
tell  me  what  C.  and  D.  and  E.  aud  all 
sorts  of  other  people  pay  for  theirs, 
and  for  their  rooms.  This  kind  of 
statistics  is  B.'s  mania,  his  id^fixS. 
However,  this  morning  B.  said,  *We 
are  going  to  Saalburg :  it  is  a  very 
pretfy  place,  an  hour  fix>m  here. 
Murray  says  nothing  about  it,  but 
I  fancy  it  is  really  worth  seeing.* 

Murray  said  nothing  about  it — 
was  not  that  enough  to  render  it 
worthy  in  my  eyes  ?  '  Quite  enough, 
my  dear  B.,'  said  I.  *I  think  we 
shall,  in  all  probability,  also  go  to 
Saalburg.' 

When  I  returned  home  at  nine 
o'clock  I  accosted  the  square-faced 
damsel  who  brought  in  our  break- 
fest: — 

*Do  you  know  Saalburg  in  this 
neighbourhood  ?' 

'Gewiss,'  with  great  emphasis, 
'  ja,  wohl.' 

'  Is  it  a  nice  place — a  pretty  place  ?* 

'  Gewiss ;'  then  with  great  gusto, 
'Man  kann  da  alles  bekommen. 
E:aff§  und  alles.' 

This  settled  the  matter;  and  I 
greatly  admired  the  practical  and 
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satisfactory  point  of  view  from 
which  the  Germans  regard  the 
beauties  of  nature,  Kafife  und  alles. 

Apropos  to  coming  in  at  nine 
o'clock  there  is  a  little  ceremony 
which  I  occasionally  interrupt  by 
coming  in  a  little  sooner,  and  which 
I  shall  detail  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  cry  out  against  foreign  dirt  and 
English  cleanliness. 

At  eight  o'clock  two  stalwart 
maidens  enter  our  rooms,  and  while 
one  arranges  our  beds,  the  other 
reigns  triumphant  over  the  bare 
floor,  brandishing  a  mop  for  sceptre. 
At  half-past  eight,  if  I  invade  the 
premises,  I  find  the  planks  still 
damp  and  shiny,  and  a  rug  hanging 
out  of  every  open  window ! 

As  to  the  priyato  ablutions  of  the 
Glermans,  I  am  purposely  silent.  I 
know  how  little  I  could  wash  in 
their  basins,  but  I  cannot  know 
what  further  means  they  may  take 
towards  the  desired  end ;  and  I  am 
not  required  to  kiss  them  on  both 
cheeks  in  the  manner  which  I 
saw  an  old  German  salute  his 
friend  in  the  great  all6e  to-day — 
Damon  and  Pythias  having  first 
taken  the  precaution  to  remove  the 
pipes  from  their  respective  mouths. 

To  return  to  Saalburg.  My  niece 
Lydia  managed  cautiously,  and  with- 
out quoting  her  authority,  to  inform 
me  that  it  was  a  very  well-preserved 
BomaD  camp,  situated  on  one  of  the 
lower  spurs  of  the  wooded  lulls 
that  half  embrace  the  plain  of  Hom- 
burg;  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
last  outpost  of  Drusus's  great  army 
^--an  entrenched  position  beyond, 
but  on  no  account  within — the 
limits  of  which  the  native  Catti 
might  roam  at  large. 

We  were  lucky  enough  to  go 
there  with  a  party  of  antiquarians, 
mummy-lovers  of  the  purest  water ; 
and  although  we  did  not  melt  into 
tears  over  a  bit  of  brick,  or  go  into 
ecstasies  at  the  sight  of  what  looked 
like  three  unfilled  graves  (but  which 
they  said  were  ' baths'),  yet  we  did 
profit — nay,  were  even  much  sur- 
prised and  edified — by  what  we  saw. 
And  the  knowledge  we  there  ac- 
quired we  made  a  point  of  impart- 
ing to  such  of  our  aoquaintanoe  as, 
on  all  following  occasions,  we  could 
prevail  upon  to  listen  to  us. 


GONCEBNING  THE  BCHXrTZENFEST. 

It  was  during  our  stay  at  Hom- 
bui]g  that  the  great  gathering  of  the 
nation  ww  ta^ng  place  at  Frank- 
fort—  the  SchutzeJifest,  to  which 
from  all  parts  of  Germany  stout 
Teutons  were  pilgrimaging  with 
green  belts  and  badges  on  their 
broad  breasts. 

For  days  and  weeks  no  one  talked 
of  anything  else;  the  Schutzenfest 
was  in  every  one's  mouth. 

'A  nuisance,'  said  one  of  my 
niece's  friends  to  her.  'I  shall  go 
there  in  self-defence,  that  I  may 
bore  others  with  it  as  they  bore  me.' 
Lydia,  inspired  by  her  friend,  tor- 
mented us  till  we  went  also. 

It  might  be  a  nuisance  to  talk 
about;  it  certainly  was  a  beautiful 
and  imposing  sight  to  see.  Frank- 
fort, like  a  vast  bower,  was  wreathed 
with  evergreens  and  flowers.  The 
aromatic  scent  of  the  pine  branches 
filled  the  air,  and  the  waving  many- 
tinted  banners  blazoned  forth 
brotherly  love  and  unity  over  that 
great  throng  that  was  but  one  heart 
with  many  hands. 

We  pushed  our  way  easily  through 
the  crowd  into  the  square  space  of  i^e 
Schutzenplatz,  and  to  the  long,  low 
wooden  i^ed,  through  whose  open 
bars  we  might  peep  at  the  marks- 
men. Only  their  backs  could  be 
seen,  and  the  deafening  noise  of  the 
shots  was  all  we  could  realize  of 
their  prowess;  but  the  variety  of 
count^ance  and  attire  was  a  study 
worth  going  miles  to  e^joy,  as  they 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  shed. 

Fasty-&ced  students  were  there; 
bull-necked,  brown-bearded  Swiss; 
and  wiry,  eager-eyed  mountaineers, 
all  speaking  a  common  language, 
but  each  witii  his  distinctive  gait 

We  penetrated  into  the  great  re- 
freshment hall,  a  vast  high  wooden 
building  prettily  adorned  with  flags 
and  evergreens  and  imitations  of 
statuary;  long  rows  of  tables  and 
benches  were  ticketed  according  to 
the  districts  to  whose  use  they  were 
respectively  dedicated — Heidelber- 
gers,  Bavarians,  Hessen,  Nassauers, 
all  had  their  respective  tables 
whereat  they  might  sit,  smoke,  and 
drink  sour  beer. 
Agroup  of  wild-looking,  handsome 
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TyioloBB  stood  near  the  Mntrel  ea- 
tnmce — euch  wouderlii]  einewf  legs 
they  had,  clad  in  dark  knee-breechee, 
and  sort  of  half  atockingB  worked  in 
a  taieed  pattern,  a  baie  space  be- 
tween the  calf  and  the  knee,  expos- 
ing the  knotty  muBcles  that  must 
have  borne  them  over  many  a  pre- 
cipice in  their  native  gorges.  The; 
were  splendid  men  wit£  splendid 
feathers  in  their  taU  green  hats. 
One  wore  a  plume  of  spun  glass  as 


Cand  graceful  as  the  bird  of 
hdise;  and  while  Miss  Lydia  . 
was  gazing  at  him  modestly  under 
her  eyelashes,  with  a  view  to  a  cer- 
tain little  book  in  which  she  does 
what  she  calls  'sketches,'  ihe  Ty- 
rolesa  tamed  to  hw,  and  with  a 
sudden,  but  very  graoefnl  gesture, 
offered  her  the  glass  of  sparUiag 
white  wine  he  &d  just  filled  for 
himself.  The  bow  was  acoompfuiied 
by  an  amiable  and  axpreseive  sound 


of  invitation ;  and  when  L^ia,  with 
a   profound   curtsey,  declined  the 

CSeKd  goblet,  he  tamed  on  his 
I,  and  tossed  oCf  its  contents  with 
perfect  good-humour. 

On  the  pillars  of  the  Feet  Hall 
W€iTe  pasted  tickets  beting  '  man ' 
to  observe,  that  if  '  ^radous  mem- 
bers of  the  association'  addressed 
the  pabhc,  their  eloquence  was 
strict  limited  to  five  mintUet,  a 
most  happy  pteoantion  in  so  vast 
and  enthusiastic  an  assembly. 

It  was  the  fiishion  at  Homboig  to 
atlzibnte  to  this  Schntzenfest  all  sorts 
of  oonflicting  political  meaning,  and 
to  anticipate  all  sorts  of  conse- 
quences. When  these  consegnenoes 
take  place,  we  ehail  know  who  was 
dght  and  who  wrong  in  their  con- 
jectures. Some  of  the  visitors  who 
bad  the  amiable  weakness  for  seeing 
crowned  heads  under  everyday  hate 
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went  into  Frankfort  every  day  for  a 
we^  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  Emperor  ' 
of  Austria.  I  always  regret  not 
having  pointed  out  some  one  to 
tiiem  as  his  imperial  majesty:  it 
would  have  satisfied  them  and  done 
him  no  harm. 

OONCESNISa  HIOH  PXOPLE. 

There  is  an  object  of  note  at 
Homburg  which  every  one  most  see, 
and  does  see— the  Schloss,  where 
his  serene  transparency  of  Hesee 
Homburg  abides  in  wlutt  state  he 
can,  and  where  his  serene  grand 
Aacai  aunt  of  Mecklenburg  visits 

A  sentry  paces  up  and  down  the 
larden  whicn  a  sohtary  old  woman 


absorb  all  the  paint  and  phuster  so 
greatly  needed  m  other  parts  of  Qie 
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bmldiiig.    Bat  let  na  not  deaecrata 

Qte  sanctity  of  piivate  lifo,  nor  peep 
into  the  dignified  dilapidation  oi  the 

l6g«dT 

ancftl  aunt,  and  who 
countered,  an  old  female  attendant 
carrying  ont  of  the  serene  priTate 
apartioents  a  dish— a  large  dish— 
oontaining  pattiee,  amall  pies,  filled, 
doubtless,  with  minced  veal,  where- 
on thair  highnesses  had  been  making 
a  &ngal  mid-day  meal. 

We  mnst  hope  that  the  discreet 
Briton  veiled  frcaa  his  nnderstanding 
what  his  ^ee  had  beheld. 

Of  the  LandgraTe  personally  we 
saw  nothing;  bnt  occasionally  on  a 
fine  evening  tin  presence  of  the 
lady-in-waiting  and  the  attendant 
ecpurry  would  ehed  over  Eomburg 
a  light  borrowed  from  the  traoa- 
paiency  at  the  castle.     Sitting  on 


two  green  chairs  ilndar  the  trees, 
the  quiet  old  conple  nodded  and 
patted  time  to  the  mnsio,  retoming 
at  dusk  in  a  modeet  vehicle,  which, 
for  the  sum  of  twelve  kmitzers, 
conveyed  them  back  to  the  aereoe 
domains  in  time  for  supper. 

It  was  villi  great  regret  that  we 
saw  the  time  arrive  when,  following 
the  doctor's  orders,  we  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  Schwalbttch.  A  funeral  ora- 
tion was  pronounced  over  us  by  B. 
Miss  Ly£a,  who  had  porpoeed  per- 
fecting her  cure  at  Homburg  by 
certain  balls  at  the  Enisaal,  was  in 
despair.  'Themoatawfulplaoe.'ber 
friendBaidtoherofSchwalbach.  'We 
got  castor-oil  soup  for  a  week ;  and 
there  ia  only  one  man  to  a  hundred 
ladies ;  besides,  it  is  so  full  'yon  will 
not  be  able  to  get  rooms.' 

How  we  got  rooms,  and  wheflier 
we  also  had  castoi-ojl  soup  given  to 
us,  may  be  seen  in  a  future  chapter. 


a  X  a 


THE  ARTIST  IN  THE  LONDON  STREETS, 
aoma  to  the  EzmBrnos.— a  uoBHiKa  sektch. 

('  Ortat  Exptctatitni.') 


THE  ARTIST  IK  THE  LONDON  STREETS, 
ma  FBOU  THB  EXHIBITION.~AN  ETXHINa  8ESTCH. 


THE  LAST  VISIT  TO  THE  EXHIBITION. 
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rPHE  church  clock  of  Repton 
1.  Magna  struck  five.  But  the 
sun  wajB  shining  over  the  lawns  and 
sending  fitful  quiyeiings  into  the 
dark  pool  underneath  tide  beeches; 
and  the  loiterer  by  the  pool  sat  on 
watching  the  shadows  and  listoung 
to  the  cawing  of  distant  rooks,  and 
the  song  of  ti^e  smaller  birds. 

This  was  Repton  Park,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Owen  Glendower  Cresset, 
baronet ;  and  the  loiterer  under  the 
beeches  was  his  daughter,  and  my 
lady  his  wife's  stepdaughter,  Rach^ 
Glendower  Cresset 

There  were  no  deer  in  the  lawns 
of  Repton  Park,  for  Sir  Owen  was 
poor,  and  would  fain  throw  off  from 
the  encumbered  estate  its  load  of 
debt,  that  it  might  be  a  fiur  heritage 
for  his  son.  Here  and  there  a  phea- 
sant  ran  along  the  lawn,  and  a  hare 
bounded  fearlessly  past  Rachel  as 
she  sat  on  the  beech^-tree  root,  and 
looked  through  an  opening  in  the 
trees  upon  the  church  tower  of 
Repton  Magna,  and  the  bridge  under 
which  the  river  wound  its  way  from 
the  village,  through  Sir  Owen's 
park.  She  could  see,  too,  the  dis- 
tant elms  of  Repton  Chase,  and  the 
recollection  of  a  depreciating,  half- 
jealous  speech  of  Sir  Owen's,  con- 
cerning his  godson  and  distant  bus- 
man, Cresset  Seltume  of  the  Chase, 
brought  back  her  wandering 
thoughts  to  the  book  and  pencil 
lying  idle  in  her  lap. 

For  the  baronet  in  his  poverty  was 
apt  to  chafe  at  the  riches  of  other 
men,  going  back  discontentedly  to  a 
time  when  the  Cressets  had  wealth 
and  power;  and  brooding  over  the 
idea  that  if  his  ancestors  had  not  run 
riot  in  the  land  he  should  have  had 
wealth  and  power  too.  But  Ra- 
chel's musings,  growing  out  of 
chance  words  which  the  baronet  let 
fiftll  in  his  bitterness,  bore  a  different 
character.  In  her  hand  that  even- 
ing was  a  half-finished  ballad,  con- 
cerning the  old  Cresset  light  of  the 
watchmen;  a  gallant  deed  done  by 
a  certain  Glendower  on  the  eve  of 
good  St.  John,  wherefrom  he  was 
called  Glendower  of  the  Cresset — 
in  later  days,  Glendower  Ciesset 


How  Sir  Owen  himself  would 
have  raised  his  brows  and  curled 
his  lip  over  such  a  story,  Rachel 
did  not  pause  to  inquire,  since  there 
was  no  chance  of  his  getting  hold  of 
it.  To  the  baronet,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  the  son  and  heir  for  whom  he 
was  striving  to  clear  his  hampered 
estate,  was  all  important;  Rachel's 
very  existence  had  been,  until  lately, 
a  thing  not  always  remembered, 
and,  if  remembered,  thought  of 
principally  in  connexion  with  the 
trouble  and  expense  it  entailed. 
Lately,  however,  the  boy  Owen  had 
begun  to  seek  his  sister's  society, 
and  to  quote  her  as  an  authority, 
thus  drawing  upon  her  an  unusual 
share  of  her  stepmother's  thoughts. 

But  Rachel  never  dreamed  of  al- 
tering her  solitary  habits  and  pur- 
suits ;  and  her  thoughts  wandered 
but  little  out  of  the  one  world  in 
which  she  had  been  suffered  to  grow 
up.  Her  ballad  was  still  xmfinished 
when  she  roused  herself  as  the  clock 
warned  her  of  the  hours  that  had 
slipped  by  unnoticed  since  she  first 
sat  down  on  the  beech  root.  In  the 
golden  beauty  of  summer  light  and 
shade  she  had  been  dreaming  there, 
and  the  dreams  followed  her  into 
the  house,  into  the  little  sitting- 
room  which  belonged  to  her  exclu- 
sively. 

Once,  not  long  ago,  how  she  had 
chafed  and  wearied  at  the  mono- 
tonous solitude  of  that  room !  What 
strange  books  had  found  their  way 
to  her  store  from  the  closely-packed 
library  shelves!  what  long  hours 
she  had  spent  alone  with  the  works 
of  the  dead  and  the  living;  sage 
philosophers  and  quaint  essayists! 
and  what  were  years  of  philosophy 
and  study  to  one  hour  of  the  pas- 
sionate life  which  had  sprung  up 
unsought,  and  as  yet  uncompre- 
hended  from  out  of  the  old  sohtude? 
A  golden  haze  was  on  all  the  room. 
The  music  of  Handel  and  Mozart,  of 
Beethoven  and  Sebastian  Bach,  lay 
about;  and  from  the  inanimate  boolffi 
stole  sounds  &int  and  dim--echoes 
of  a  new  harmony  that  could  never 
again  be  hushed. 

The  door,  too,  which  opened  into 
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the  mnsie-xoam  of  Bepton  Park 
stood  open,  and  the  pipes  of  the 
organ  at  its  remote  end  glittered  in 
the  beams  from  the  western  window. 
But  not  here  either  to-day  was 
Bachel's  dreaming  to  be  nndistorbed. 
My  lady  from  her  seat  in  the  window 
of  the  great  drawing-room,  had 
looked  out  npon  the  park  this  sonny 
June  evening.  She  also  had  seen 
in  the  distance  the  elms  of  Septon 
Chase,  and  she  knew  that  under- 
neath them  many  a  pair  of  antlers 
might  be  seen,  and  many  a  mottled 
doe  amongst  the  coverts  of  fern. 
She  knew,  too,  that  the  Chase 
touched  at  one  spot  their  own  do- 
main, and  that  Cresset  Seltame,  its 
owner,  was  rich  enough  to  buy  np 
Bepton  Park  itself  if  it  were  in  the 
market  A  jealous  speech  or  two 
might  have  fiJlen  now  and  then 
from  Lady  Cresset's  lips,  with  re- 
spect to  her  husband's  godson,  when 
his  .fnll  establishment  stood  ont  in 
contrast  to  Sir  Owen's  cramped  one, 
bat  now  she  b^an  to  think  about 
it  in  a  fresh  Ught. 

The  small  black  cattle  which  Sir 
Owen  was  rather  proud  of  as  an 
agricultural  success,  fed  quietly 
within  range  of  the  window;  but 
Lady  Cresset  looked  at  them  dis- 
contentedly, and  thought  that  the 
horns  should  have  been  antlers  and 
the  black  hides  mottled.  How  long 
was  this  state  of  things  to  continue  ? 
She  had  put  that  question  to  Sir 
Owen  in  the  morning,  and  had  re- 
ceived for  answer  that,  besides  the 
uncleared  debt,  there  was  Bachel  to 
be  portioned.  It  was  true,  that  the 
baronet  said  this  in  a  grumbling 
way,  but  his  wife  knew  that  since  he 
had  said  it  he  wotdd  stick  to  it. 
Bachel  to  be  portioned  I 

The  thought  stuck  like  a  needle 
in  the  throat  of  Lady  Cresset,  and 
she  said  bitterly  that  Sir  Owen  had 
become  a  miser  and  put  her  off 
with  excuses.  No  hunter  for  her 
son,  no  dogs,  no  carriage  for  herself; 
no  horses:  nothing  but  a  paltry 
phaeton  and  a  litue  low  pony  to 
draw  it  I  Was  Lady  Cresset  to  live 
in  a  meanness  unsuited  to  her  rank 
while  a  portion  accumulated  for 
Bachel,  who  %afi  nothing  to  her  ? 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  my 
lady  saw  her   stepdaughter   pass 


the  window  on  the  way  from  the 
beech-tree  root,  and  for  the  first 
time  it  struck  her  that  this  girl  of 
twenty,  who  had  been  hitherto  kept 
in  the  background  and  left  to  edu- 
cate herself  uncontrolled  and  un- 
noticed, was  not  without  a  certain 
beauty.  Something  too  much  there 
might  have  been  of  her  mother's 
languor  about  that  dreamy  walk  of 
Baohel's,  and  Lady  Cresset  had  a 
profound  oonteomt  for  her  husband's 
first  wife,  but  stiU 

My  lady  leaned  forward  a  little 
on  the  window,  and  looked  again 
over  the  elms  of  Bepton  Chase. 
What  need  of  a  portion  for  Bachel 
if  a  rich  man  sought  her  as  his  wife? 
Little  by  little  a  passing  thought 
grew  into  a  tangible  idea,  and  the 
idea  into  a  settled  purpose.  Sir 
Owen  had  been  cold  and  neglectfrd 
to  his  godson,  but  that  must  be 
altered.  Tes,  it  would  be  good  for 
Mit,  for  the  Cressets  themselves, 
and  for  BacheL  Thus  it  was  that 
the  wondering  Bachel  received  in  her 
solitude  an  unusual  stmmions  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  my  lady 
wished  to  speak  with  her. 

Ah,  Bachel !  why  not  have  left  the 
dream  and  ite  haze  of  gold  behind 
when  that  ponderous  door  opened 
and  closed,  and  my  lady  spoke  ? 

'  Tou  have  passed  your  twentieth 
birthday,'  said  Lady  Cresset,  with 
her  wonted  gravity  and  more  than 
her  wonted  emphasis. 

And  Bachel,  reverting  to  the 
ballad  and  Glendower  of  the  Cresset, 
responded,  '  Tes,  a  week  ago  nearly, 
on  the  eve  of  good  St  John.' 

A  littie  frown  appeared  on  my 
lady*s  forehead  at  the  answer. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  have  indulged 
in  a  pernicious  habit  of  desultory 
reading,'  said  her  ladyship,  as 
though  there  had  been  any  one  to 
direct  her  stepdaughter's  reading, 
or  to  care  that  £e  read  at  aU. 
'  However,  for  the  friture  you  will 
be  less  alone.  A  young  lady  of 
your  age  ought  not  to  affect  a  love 
of  solitude,  or  of  aimless  wandering 
about  the  park  for  hours  together. 
I  wish  you  to  change  your  habits, 
Bachel.' 

Bachel  seeing  that  an  answer  was 
expected,  replied  simply,  '  Tes.' 

'  Tou  will  bring  your  work  or 
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yonr  drawing— or  books  if  yon  will 
— here,  and  dt  with  me.  And  yon 
must  not,  as  yon  have  hitherto  done, 
absent  yonrself  at  pleasure  from  the 
dinner-table.  When  we  haye  guests, 
as  I  hope  we  shall  hare  occasionally, 
yon  must  not  shrink  away  into  a 
comer,  silent  and  gloomy;  it  looks 
like  an  affectation  of  shyness,  Ea- 
chel,  and  is  both  unattroctiTe  and 
improper.  If  yon  cannot  arrange 
your  hair  becomingly  yourself,  my 
maid  will  do  it  for  you.' 

Here  my  lady,  pausing  to  glance 
at  her  stepdaughter,  continued  in- 
Yoluntarily,  '  But  you  do  arrange  it 
becomingly;  indeed,  nothing  could 
be  better :  and  as  my  maid  is  fully 
occupied,  it  is  better  that  yon  should 
contmue  to  manage  for  yourself.  Un- 
derstand what  I  mean,  Bachel,  when 
I  say  that  you  are  to  consider  your- 
self "Out,"  as  other  young  ladies 
are  long  before  they  come  to  your 
years.  Yon  have  done  with  the 
schoolroom.' 

*  And,'  said  Bachel,  slowly,  '  my 
music?' 

'  Seep  that  up,  of  course,  if  you 
excel  in  it,  as  I  suppose  you  do.' 

My  lady  could  not  know  anything 
about  that  icy  hand  which  she  was 
deliberately  pulling  backwards  and 
forwards  oyer  Bachel's  heart ;  nor 
would  the  latter  show  to  her  step- 
mother one  atom  of  discomposure 
that  it  was  x>068ible  for  her  to  hide. 
If  she  had  spoken  her  thoughts  in 
answer  to  the  implied  question  con- 
cerning the  adyisability  of  keeping 
up  her  music,  she  might  haye  said, 
passionately,  'Take  away  that,  and 
you  take  away  the  great  joy  of  my 
life !'  for  she  did  not  yet  under- 
stand that  music,  per  ae,  was  not  the 
golden  yision,  but  only  one  of  its 
acyuncts.  But  she  did  not  speak 
her  thoughts ;  she  said,  calmly 
enough, '  I  am  yery  fond  of  music, 
and  I  belieye  my  yoice  is  tolerably 
good.' 

'  Of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
now  I  come  to  think  of  it,'  said 
Lady  Cresset,  pointedly.  '  I  haye 
my  son's  authority  for  ii  It  was 
at  his  request,  I  belieye,  that  a 
master  was  engaged  for  you,  a 
luxury  which  Sir  Owen  can  ill 
afford.  But  a  fine  yoice  is  not  all ; 
yon  should  be  a  good  accompanyist 


I  hope  you  haye  profited  by  the  in- 
structions of  the  music-man— this 
Mr.— Mr. ' 

'  Professor  Eayiston,'  supplied 
Bachel. 

'  Ah !  yes,  Bayiston ;  I  did  not 
remember  his  name.  But  he  is 
yery  expensiye;  and  the  quarter 
must  haye  nearly  expired,  I  think.' 

'  There  is  a  month  yet,'  said 
Bachel. 

*  So  long!  Well,  after  that  yon 
will  keep  up  your  practice  alone.  I 
wish  you  to  see  a  little  society,  Ba- 
chel, and  to  make  yourself  agree- 
able.   You  understand?' 

Bachel  did  understand.  No 
thought  of  rebellion  entered  her 
head,  but  only  a  wish  to  get  away 
for  the  present,  that  she  might 
think  oyer  this  change  by  herself. 

'  My  son  is  going  &om  home 
again,'  said  Lady  Cresset,  '  and  of 
course  I  shall  feel  his  abs^ice. 
Neyertheless,  I  do  not  wish,  when 
we  haye  no  guests,  to  force  upon 
you  the  penance  of  sitting  with  me. 
I  am  but  a  poor  companion;  at 
such  times  come  when  you  like, 
Bachel.    I  wish  you  to  be  happy.' 

And  Bachel,  seeing  that  the  mter- 
yiew  was  at  an  end,  turned  away. 
There  had  been  a  suspicion  of  gentle- 
ness in  that  last  sentence;  and  Lady 
Cresset  meant  to  be  gentle. 

She  was  not  an  unkind  step- 
mother. It  is  possible  that  if  Bachel 
had  been  her  own  daughter  the 
bond  between  them  would  haye 
beoi  but  little  closer,  for  in  her  son 
Owen,  the  heir  and  future  beionet, 
was  centred  all  Lady  Cresset's  hope 
and  affection. 

But  the  spark  of  kindness  only 
added  to  the  weight  of  that  hand 
which  lay  heayy  on  Bachel's  heart 
Scant  as  her  intercourse  had  been 
with  Lady  Cresset,  she  yet  knew 
her  well  enough  to  read  that  under 
all  this  there  lay  a  purpose.  What 
the  purpose  might  be  she  could  not 
tell,  or  could  only  guess  at  it  dimly. 
It  was  sufficient  for  the  present  to 
feel,  as  she  did,  that  her  life  was  to 
be  altered  henceforth.  Once  she 
had  chafed  at  its  loneliness ;  but  no 
sooner  had  a  nameless  charm  stolen 
oyer  it  than  the  freedom  so  lately 
grown  precious  was  to  be  taken 
from  her.    Where  was  the  golden 
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haze  now?  Where  were  the  voices 
of  Handel  and  Mozaj*t  ?  of  Beethoven 
and  Sebastian  Bach?  Alas!  they 
were  silent;  there  was  in  all  the 
Httle  room  nothing  but  a  mournful 
sound  of  coming  sadness ! 

n. 

And  the  next  morning  Rachel  sat 
with  her  work  in  the  window  of  the 
greatytowing-room,  silent,  until  the 
slow  nands  of  the  time-piece  pointed 
to  the  hour  of  the  professor^s  visit 
as  a  release.  Lady  Cresset  looked 
after  the  retreating  figure  of  her 
stepdaughter  complacently,  not 
knowing  that  to  Bachel  the  hours 
had  been  leaden-winged;  it  had 
seemed  as  if  tiie  morning  never 
would  be  over;  and  there,  in  the 
distant  evening,  loomed  over  her 
head  that  dreaded  misery  a  dinner- 
party, with  Cresset  Seltume  fore- 
most in  the  ranks  of  the  guests ;  and 
a  fit  of  perverse  impatience  came 
over  her  at  the  recollection  of  her 
stepmother's  injimctions  respecting 
her  behaviour  to  this  godson  of  Sir 
Owen's.  If  the  baronet  had  suf- 
fered indifference  to  spring  up  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Seltumcs, 
Bachel  did  not  see  why  she  should 
be  troubled  now  to  propitiate  them ; 
and  she  entered  the  little  room  once 
her  prison,  but  lately  her  palace, 
with  Lady  Cresset's  lecture  still 
irritating  her  ears;  with  a  fore- 
boding of  monotonous  mornings  of 
silent  embroidery  in  that  large  win- 
dow: of  dreary  evenings  enlivened 
by  Sir  Owen's  poUtics  and  agricul- 
ture, or  the  talk  of  guests  whose 
notice,  if  they  did  notice  her,  would 
be  simply  oppressive.  Rachel  did 
not  pause  to  reflect  that  but  a  short 
time  ago  she  woidd  have  been  glad 
of  such  a  change  in  her  dull  life; 
she  only  knew  that  solitude  was  no 
longer  dreary  or  monotony  oppres- 
sive; and  she  was  disposed  to  ask 
bitterly  why  she  had  been  kept  so 
long  in  the  background  if  there  was 
to  be  this  sudden  push  forward,  as 
it  were,  into  the  society  of  strangers. 
She  had  grown  used  to  her  hfe,  and 
it  suited  her;  she  was  too  old  to 
throw  off  her  silence  and  awkward- 
ness— they  had  grown  up  with  her 
growth ;  and  if  Lady  Cresset  cared 
to  see  her  like  others  of  her  age,  she 


should  have  attended  to  it  before. 
And  then  those  free  ramblings  in 
the  park !  The  whispering  trees 
and  the  rippling  of  the  river  as  it 
swept  by  the  willow  branches  up  in 
the  Red  Coppice,  where  the  fellers 
had  been  busy,  and  the  white  arms 
of  some  twisted  trunk  formed  such 
glorious  seats!  There,  too,  lay  be- 
fore her  the  movement  which  she 
had-  been  practising  for  the  pro- 
fessor, and  as  she  looked  at  that 
firesh  bitterness  came  into  her 
thoughts.  It  was  a  new  idea  to  her 
that  this  friend  of  her  stepbrother's, 
this  professor,  whose  hand  held  the 
key  of  the  kingdom  of  music,  whose 
genius  ^one  exalted  him  fax  above 
other  men,  should  be  accounted 
'All  very  well,'— a  phrase  so  sug- 
gestive of  inferiority,  so  slighting,  so 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  mgh 
pedestal  on  which  she  had  placed 
him.  And  her  stepmother's  placid 
suggestion  that  she  would  be  able 
to  execute  songs  and  pieces  learnt 
under  the  professor's  tutorship  for 
the  delectation  of  dinner  guests  I 
The  very  thought  of  such  a  thing ! 
'  It  would  drive  me  mad,'  said 
Rachel  aloud.    'Mad!' 

And  then  she  took  up  the  music- 
book  with  a  sudden  desire  to  be 
found  occupied,  for  a  quick  step 
came  down  the  passage,  and  the 
door  opened  to  aomit  the  heir  of 
Repton  Park,  her  half-brother. 

Mischief  sparkled  in  the  boy's  &x;e 
as  he^  looked  at  her,  at  the  book  in 
her  hand,  and  her  listless  attitude. 

'  So  my  sister  is  going  to  be  like 
other  young  ladies  at  last,'  he  said ; 
'  and  the  grub  will  turn  out  the 
gayest  butterfly  in  Repton.* 

But  Rachel  could  not  laugh,  nor 
give  him  back  retort  for  banter. 

'  Lady  Cresset  says  you  are  going 
from  home  again,  Owen.    When  ?' 

*  Never  mind  that  What  about 
the  lands  of  Repton  Chase,  Rachel, 
and  its  owner?  Don't  look  at  me 
so  hard  with  those  scarified  eyes.  I 
know  all  about  it.' 

But  Rachel  did  look  at  him ;  and 
her  heart  began  to  beat  angrily  when 
he  said,  nodding,  '  I  shall  come  and 
shoot  over  the  Chase  whenever  I 
like,  mind.'  And  with  the  book  still 
open  in  her  hand,  she  went  up  to 
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'  OweD^  Cresset  Seltume  is  think- 
ing of  his  schools  and  his  charities 
his  estate  and  tenants.  He  is  not 
thinking  anything  about  me,  nor  am 
I  busying  myself  about  him.' 

*  That  remains  to  be  proved/  re- 
plied Owen,  half  shutting  one  eye 
to  look  through  the  book  which  he 
had  rolled  into  an  extempore  tele- 
scope. '  What  are  you  going  to  be 
modernized  for?  Is  Baviston  going 
away.' 

'  Lady  Cresset  says  he  is  not  to 
come  after  the  quarter  is  oyer  / 

Owen  broke  into  a  laugh. 

'The  quarter!  Well,  Eachel, 
you  are  innocent  Do  you  suppose 
such  a  man  as  Baviston  is  going  to 
be  tied  up  to  "  quarters  "  like  some 
nursery  governess?  It  was  only 
because  I  bullied  him  that  he  con- 
sented to  give  you  a  lesson  or  two. 
I  excited  his  curiosity,  you  know, 
with  marvellous  accounts  of  your 
voice.' 

'  Owen !' 

'  Of  course  I  did.  You  ought  to 
l)e  gratefal;  and  he  must  have 
found  it  worth  cultivating,  for  he 
only  came  down  here  for  a  month's 
change,  and  now — how  long  is  it 
since  you  began?' 

Bachel  did  not  answer.  She  was 
thinking  of  Lady  Cr^set's  contemp- 
tuous manner  concerning  the  *  music- 
man;'  and  her  stepbrother  might 
have  read  her  thoughts,  for  he  said, 
gravely — 

'Eaviston  is  a  very  good  fellow, 
and  if  my  mother  knew  what  a  scrape 
he  saved  me  from  once,  she  would 
be  gratefal  too.  And,  I  say,  I  don't 
know  whether  he  means  ta]tDng  pay 
for  these  lessons  or  not:  I  asked 
hiTTi  as  a  friend,  you  know;  and 
when  the  governor  went  with  me  to 
call  upon  him  there  was  nothing  said 
about  it.' 

'What  was  the  scrape,  Owen?' 
said  Rachel. 

'The  scrape?  Well,  I  do  think 
you  are  not  a  blabj  Bachel ;  but  you 
won't  understand  it  —  girls  never 
do.  It  was — put  your  ear  down 
close ' 

'  You— a  boy  of  your  age !' 

*1  am  sixteen,'  responded  Owen, 
drawing  himself  up. 

'  But,  gambling ' 

'  No  need  to  csdl  ugly  names,'  said 


Owen,  hastily.  'I  told  you  you 
would  not  understand  the  thing. 
Hush,  Bachel,  I'll  go  away  till  your 
face  has  come  right  again.  Thei'e's 
nothing  I  hate  like  a  woman's  preach- 
ments.' 

But  when  Owen  came  back,  the 
scene  in  the  music-room  was  chang»l 
a  little;  and  Bachel  had  forgotten 
all  about  her  preachments,  as  he 
called  them,  and  that  scrape  of  his 
which  called  them  forth.  The  soft 
notes  of  the  stopped  diapason  and 
the  dulciana  ceased,  and  the  roll  of 
a  German  pedal  went  circling  through 
the  roonL  There  sat  the  pupil  at 
the  organ,  and  the  master  had  been 
listening  with  a  troubled  fece.  Was 
it  that,  in  his  ambition  for  the  fu- 
ture, he  felt  these  months  given  to 
the  duties  of  an  ordinary  music- 
teacher  wasted ;  or  was  it  the  change 
which  had  come  over  the  manner  of 
his  pupil  that  perplexed  him?  All 
the  accessories  of  the  lesson  were  as 
usual :  Sir  Owen  sat  in  his  remote 
comer  of  the  long  room,  puckering 
up  his  lean  forehead  over  a  treatise 
on  agriculture — not  that  he  under- 
stood anything  about  agriculture, 
but  ho  thought  he  did.  The  few 
customary  phrases  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  professor ;  but  if 
he  had  come  into  the  music-room 
for  propriety's  sake  he  might  as  well 
have  stopped  away,  for  his  back  was 
towards  the  organ,  and  he  paid  no 
attention  to  either  pupil  or  master. 
Bachel  played  on  with  a  sinking 
heart,  and  thoughts  that  had  wan- 
dered to  the  pool  under  the  beeches, 
and  the  glonous  shining  of  yester- 
day's  sun ;  and  the  perplexity 
deepened  on  the  master's  face.  He 
could  not  understand  his  own  un- 
easiness ;  he  was  no  dreamer  of 
dreams  and  builder  of  castles,  like 
1Mb  child  at  the  organ.  The  joys 
that  stirred  his  heart  were  the  con- 
ceptions of  some  great  old  master, 
and  the  phantoms  that  flitted  across 
his  castle  floors  were  the  tones  of 
some  passage  which  brought  before 
him  the  echo  of  the  composer's 
thought.  He  a  teacher!  As  pain- 
ful a  task  for  him  perhaps  as  it  was 
for  the  boy  Herscnel,  whose  heart 
was  in  the  stars,  while  he  bent  over 
some  stumbling  beginner  amongst 
his  music  pupils.    But  of  this  task, 
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Tolnnt&rily  nndertaken  and  volnn- 
taiilj  persevered  in,  what  coald  the 
profoBsor  say?  A  faulty  aocont  or 
fiUee  note  roused  him  from  liis  mns- 
ing.  He  went  forward  honiedly  to 
|ilaj  the  pasttige  himself,  and  bis 
unpatient  fingers  touched  the  bull- 
ing hand  on  Uia  keyboard. 


Tke  Pro/eMw'»  Ptipff. 


Louis  BaTiston  did  tiotexecnteUw 
passage,  or  evra  a  phnse  of  it.  He 
did  not  press  down  a  single  note, 
but  he  stood  back  with  a  sodden 
dismay,  with  a  throbbing  eonscioiiB- 
ness  of  what  it  all  meant,  and  what 
it  was  he  had  mffered  to  come  be- 
tween himself  and  his  w<mled  nngle- 


ness  of  purpose ;  and  with  the  touch 
of  that  burning  bond  still  thiiUing 
through  all  his  neires.  No  matter 
that  the  hand  itself  was  under 
Bachol's  rule,  and  went  on  with  its 
mechanical  work ;  ho  heard  no  more 
Use  notes  or  accents ;  he  oould  not 
tee  the  quick  pulse,  nor  the  trembling 
fingers;  he  was  only  dimly  ccmscions 
of  sounds  at  all,  of  tune,  place,  or 
the  presence  of  anybody  or  any  thhig, 
save  his  own  oTennastering  excite- 
ment 

And  the  lesson  was  over.  No 
vord  of  correotion  or  advice  from 
Mm,  the  silent  teacher.  Like  one 
in  a  dieam,  he  took  the  book  tiaia 
Bachel,  and  sat  down  to  finish  the 
lesson,  as  was  hit  custom,  with  some 


And  there  came  the  opening 
chords  of  Jephthah's  passionate 
lament  Why  nad  he  chosen  that? 
And  why  was  the  music  tinged  with 
so  inexpressible  a  sadness  ?  fiachel 
listened,  and  leaned  her  head  against 
the  window;  and  at  the  last  word 
of  the  redtattTe  even  the  Iwicmet 
raised  his  eyes,  with  a  sort  <^  impa- 
tient wonder,  from  the  treatise. 

'I  can  no  more'- — those  words 
which,  in  the  mouth  of  John  Braham, 
called  forth  such  admiration  £rom 
Costa,  snd  sent  forth  amongst  Ita- 
lian singers  the  dicttim— 'Non  c'e 
tenwe  in  Italia  oome  Bn^iam.' 

And  when,  in  the  silence  which 
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followed,  Eachel  tumed  her  head 
the  professor  was  gone.  A  fierce 
throb  of  pam  shot  through  her 
heart.  He  was  gone  without  spew- 
ing ;  without  the  customary  &re- 
well:  without  a  word  or  a  sign. 
Why  had  he  done  that?  Was  he 
angry,  or  was  he  so  absorbed  in  his 
music  that  he  bad  forgotten  even 
h^r  presence?  Ah,  that  was  it! 
Wrapped  up  in  his  aspiration  and 
his  great  works,  he  had  not  a  thought , 
for  her^not  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  clumsy  pupil  who  held 
him  so  far  above  her^  and  yet  craved 
a  portion  of  the  spirit  which  made 
him  j)owerfal. 

in. 

That  night  Louis  Baviston  sat 
alone  in  his  room,  idle.  Books 
and  papers  were  around  him,  but 
he  touched  them  not.  Among  his 
phantom  voices  there  was  a  new 
tone,  wann  with  the  breath  of  Hfe, 
and  they  grew  fidnt  and  dim  before 
it.  In  vain  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
accustomed  page,  and  sought  to  read 
it:  a  fioce  hid  the  characters — a  wist- 
ful, earnest,  human  &ce :  and  that 
one  hand  of  his  felt  always  another 
touch,  which  pulled  away  his  pen, 
and  threw  a  veil  over  the  beauly  of 
his  work.  How  had  he  done  this? 
How  had  he  gone  on— he  whose 
youth  had  been  vowed  to  a  separate 
aim,  building  for  himself  an  idol  in 
this  pupil  of  his,  till  suddenly  the 
old  ambition  had  a  bitter  taste,  and 
music  itself  seemed  incomplete  apart 
from  the  thought  of  her? 

He  had  come  home  to  ponder  over 
this— to  find  out  the  depth  or  shal- 
lowness of  his  own  feelings — and 
that  question  decided  as  he  thought, 
it  chafed  him  to  discover  his  own 
inability  to  return  to  his  usual  sub- 
jects of  meditation.  Thought  clung 
pertinaciously  about  the  possible 
sun  that  shone  down  upon  the 
future  for  him,  and  he  could  not 
master  his  attention  and  chain  it  as 
usual.  He  did  not  think  of  his 
more  than  thirty  years ;  he  did  not 
speculate  whether  or  not  he  was  to 
his  pupil  what  she  was  to  him.  His 
heart,  or  that  &culty  of  innate  per^ 
ception  about  which  philosophers 
theorize,  had  answered  that  momen- 
tary doubt    And  as  to  any  thought 


of  inferiority  in  worldly  rank,  it 
never  entered  Louis  Baviston's  head. 
He  might,  indeed,  have  boasted  that 
no  such  inferiority  existed,  so  far  as 
birth  went;  but  even  had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  difierence  would  not 
have  entered  into  his  calculations. 
He  never  thought  of  himself  at  all, 
this  simple  professor,  for  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  greatness  of  the 
science  for  which  he  lived  was  suffi- 
cient to  ennoble  its  disciples.  Self 
was  swallowed  in  his  high  aims,  and 
in  the  studies  which  had  borne  hinn 
into  a  world  of  master  spirits,  before 
whom  who  on  earth  could  be  too 
great  to  bow  down? 

And  when,  having  waited  patiently 
until  his  next  visit  was  due,  he 
walked  up  the  drive  of  Repton  Park 
he  was  as  fall  of  eagerness  and  hope 
as  though  there  had  been  no  such 
things  in  the  world  as  sorrow  and 
disappointment.  And  he  stood  be- 
fore his  pupil  in  the  music-room, 
seeing  at  a  glance  that  the  baronet 
had  not  yet  taken  his  usual  seat  in 
the  dim  comer.  So  much  the  better, 
though  if  he  had  been  there  Louis 
would  have  found  means  to  speak 
his  thoughts.  At  his  first  words 
the  book  dropped  from  Bachel's 
hands,  and  tiie  colour  left  her 
cheeks. 

'  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  we 
can  be  no  longer  pupil  and  master,' 
said  the  professor. 

Bachel  looked  at  him  with  a  pang 
of  fear — ^with  a  sudden  passionate 
indignation  against  her  stepmother, 
who  must  have  done  this;  —  but 
Louis  went  on  quickly — 

'  I  am  not  here  to  give  you  a  les- 
son, but  to  tell  you  of  one  which  I 
have  learnt  myself.  Bachel,  you 
have  come  between  me  and  my  work ; 
you  have  taught  me  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  happiness:  that  there 
is  something  yet  dearer  and  more 
preciousi^to  gild  this  life  on  earth.' 

And  Louis  stopped.  That  slow, 
heavy  step  along  the  passage— did 
he  not  know  it  ?  Was  he  to  suffer 
the  bmronet  to  put  his  grim  presence 
between  pupil  and  master  now,  with 
the  former  tie  but  half  dissolved? 
The  professor  put  forth  his  hand 
like  a  blind  man,  as  though  to  keep 
off  some  invisible  enemv  who  would 
snatch  his  droam  from  him.  ■ 
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'  Bachel,  Eachel,  I  love  yon. 
Through  my  old  studies  my  heart  in 
these  days  goes  seeking  something 
to  brighten  titiem ;  they  cannot  satisfy 
me  any  longer.  Bachel,  you  taught 
me  this  lesson ;  speak  to  me  about 
it.' 

And  the  next  moment  Bachel  was 
standing  alone  by  the  organ.  What 
she  had  said  or  done  did  not  occupy 
her,  but  the  thought  that  this  Louis 
Bamton,  the  grave  professor,  had 
chosen  her  out  of  all  the  world  in 
which  he  lived  to  bestow  upon  her 
the  great  treasure  of  his  love.  It 
was  enough  that  her  ears  were  dizzy 
witii  his  words  and  the  voice  that 
uttered  them;  that  her  heart  was 
fluttering  and  throbbing  in  its  glad- 
ness ;  that  in  the  fature — ^Ah,  well, 
was  not  the  present  bright  enough, 
that  she  should  think  of  that  ?  '  Ba- 
chel, I  love  you.'  Hitherto  her  life 
had  been  so  bare  of  affection,  so 
lonely  in  its  lack  of  some  one  to  care 
for  who  would  care  for  her  again! 
What  wonder  that  the  sentence 
seemed  to  linger  in  the  very  air 
around  her  ?  A  hundred  tones  re- 
echoed it  softly  in  the  gilt  pipes  of 
the  organ ;  the  sun  and  the  waving 
trees  were  radiant  with  it,  and  the 
birds  set  their  songs  to  it  joyfully. 
She  knew  where  Louis  was  gone, 
and  she  knew  that  he  would  come 
back  to  her ;  but  no  misgiving  as  to 
the  sentence  he  might  bring  back 
with  him  troubled  her.  No  one  in 
the  house  had  ever  cared  for  her 
sufficiently  to  grudge  her  to  him. 
Neglected  and  an  incumbrance,  they 
would  be  rather  glad  to  be  rid  of 
her.  There  was  no  pain  in  the 
thought  now ;  nothing  but  an  exult- 
ing consciousness  that  to  Louis  she 
was  first  and  dearest  And  then,  as 
she  looked  up,  smiling  at  tiie  happy 
thought,  a  cry  broke  from,  her  nps, 
for  Louis  was  standing  at  the  open 
glass  door  watching  her,  and  iliere 
was  no  gladness  in  his  &ce,  or  in 
the  step  which  came  forward  towards 
her  heavily.  But  the  professor  was 
struggling  with  the  unsuspected 
pride  which  had  sprung  suddenly 
to  life  in  him,  and  Bachel  saw  that 
the  nps  that  looked  so  white  and 
stem  were  trembling.  She  put  out 
her  hand  timidly,  and  he  took  it,  and 
drew  her  close  to  him. 


'  My  first  love  and  my  last,'  said 
Louis,  'I  have  found  you  to  lose 
you.  Bachel,  there  is  nothing  for  us 
to  say  to  each  other  now  but  good- 
bye.' 

Bachel  did  not  move,  nor  did  she 
utter  the  rebellious  thoughts  which 
cried  out  clamorously  that  this 
should  not  be.  All  her  solitar>' 
girlhood  rose  up  before  her  in  its 
barrenness  of  human  love.  Who 
had  cared  for  her,  that  she  should 
sacrifice  herself  to  them  now?  To 
the  silent  and  mopish  baronet,  as  to 
her  preoccupied  stepmother,  Owen 
had  been  everything,  she  nothing — 
a  trouble,  barely  tolerated— a  waif 
outside  the  circle  of  affection  or 
friendship,  till  this  man  came,  with 
his  chivaJrous  respect,  his  grave  de- 
ference and  consideration,  and  finally 
bis  love.  And  now  he  was  dearer 
to  her  than  all  the  world,  and  those 
who  in  reality  cared  not  for  her 
would  separate  her  from  him. 

But  Louis  put  her  away  from  him 
tenderly.  He  could  not  forget  the 
soomfcd  words  and  insinuations  of 
Lady  Cresset,  who  had  broken  into 
his  conference  with  her  husband; 
but  he  would  not  hurt  Bachel  with 
them.  He  knew  that  she  could  trust 
to  him. 

'  It  must  be  as  I  have  said.  And 
as  I  have  called  you  once  I  call  you 
again — ^my  first  love  and  my  last. 
Tet  I  do  not  ask  you  to  wait  and 
hope,  as  I  shall  do ;  you  are  young, 
and  the  young  should  be  free.' 

Then  Bachel  stopped  him  hastily : 

'  Tes,  yes ;  tell  me  that  I  have 
bad  nobody  to  love.  My  life  is  dif- 
ferent from  tiie  lives  of  these  others. 
I  am  not  of  them,  and  they  do  not 
care  for  me.  I  have  nobody  now 
but  you ;  let  me  wait  and  hope ;  I 
can  do  that  till  I  die.' 

At  another  time  Louis  might  have 
listened  with  a  snule  to  iliis  readi- 
ness of  the  young  to  anticipate  death, 
but  now  it  stung  him  like  the  point 
of  a  sword,  and  involuntarily  his 
clasp  tightened  on  the  hand  beheld. 

'  Oh  Bachel,  will  you  trust  me, 
and  give  me  a  promise  ?  If  ever 
you  should  be  in  trouble,  if  ever  you 
should  need  the  help  of  a  friend  in 
any  way,  will  you  apply  to  me  ?  If 
ever  sorrow  come  to  you,  or  danger, 
let  me  know  it    Promise  me  this.' 
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'  I  do  piomise.' 

And  then  there  came  the  good-bye ; 
and  the  professor's  step  bad  passed 
along  the  gravel  path,  and  died  away 
in  the  distanca  Neyertoechoonthe 
oak  floor  again :  neyer  to  foil  upon 
her  ear  after  long  h'stening,  and 
qnicken  her  pulses  with  a  hidden 
happinesBl  Gone  away  for  ever, 
and  her  life  a  blank,  such  as  it  had 
been  before  he  came !  Yet  it  never 
could  be  that ;  there  was  the  memory, 
whose  very  sting  was  too  precious 
to  lose ;  there  was  that  silent  com- 
munion in  the  thoughts  of  each  for 
the  oilier ;  and  there  was  the  waiting 
and  hoping. 

But,  oh  those  books  I — those  mi- 
serable voices  of  masters  long  since 
dead  1 — ^would  no  one  silence  them 
as  they  cried  out  to  her?  Would  no 
one  exorcise  the  living  presence  that 
filled  that  haunted  room  ? 

How  could  she  go  back  into  the 
weary  old  life?  How  was  she  to 
meet  taunts,  it  maybe,  or  reproaches, 
or  commands,  shghting  words  or 
indignant  sarcasms  levelled  at '  the 
music-man'  whom  she  loved — ^whose 
voice  was  in  her  ear  and  his  words 
in  her  heart,  as  she  sat  there  nursing 
her  misery? 

It  was  not  good  for  her  or  of  her 
to  do  this.  It  was  not  a  brave  way 
of  meeting  her  trouble  and  learning 
submission ;  but  she  was  young  and 
passionate  and  alone,  and  £he  trouble 
was  very  heavy. 

IV. 

'  And  your  music,  Bachel ;  you 
should  not  neglect  thai' 

Whatever  hard  thoughts  might 
have  been  passing  throxigh  Lady 
Cresset*  s  mind  that  morning,  these 
were  the  first  words  she  had  spoken. 
A  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  presump- 
tuous 'music-man/  might  be  pcnr- 
missible  in  her  husband's  presence 
only,  since  Sir  Owen  had  actually 
been  discovered  listening  to  his  pro- 
posals without  anger ;  but,  so  fur  as 
Bachel  was  concerned.  Lady  Cresset's 
tact  warned  her  that  a  total  avoid- 
ance of  the  subject  as  unworthy  of 
discussion  was  best  And  Bachd, 
reading  her  stepmother's  words  as  a 
dismissal,  rose  from  her  seat  and 
folded  up  the  everlaeidng  embroidery 
cahnly.     There  was  not  a  sign  of 
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suffering  or  sonow  about  her  that 
Lady  Cresset  could  detect ;  even  the 
wonted  languor  seemed  to  have  dis- 
appeared from  her  movements,  and 
her  eyes  were  bright  with  a  settled 
steadiness  unknown  to  them  before. 
But  when  she  was  alone — Ask  the 
birds  that  hovered  over  that  solitary 
pool  underneath  the  beech  trees,  nay 
tiie  very  pipes  of  the  organ  in  the 
music  room  might  have  told  a  tale 
if  they  would ;  but  Lady  Cresset  was 
not  going  to  know  what  Bachel 
thought  or  suffered. 

As  to  neglecting  her  music,  no 
fear  after  the  first  few  days  that  she 
would  do  thai  What  other  voice 
spoke  to  her  as  the  notes  of  tiie 
organ  or  piano  did;  and  was  not 
that  one  room  above  all  others  full 
of  the  graveyard  sentence,  'Sacred 
to  the  memory'?  Moreover,  the 
first  bitterness  over,  Bachel  had 
fallen  into  a  persistent  watchfulness 
and  self-control,  lest  the  peevi^ 
spirit  of  rebellion  should  gain  the 
mastery.  Louis  had  set  her  an  ex- 
ample, and  she  must  fellow  it  and 
be  worthy  of  him.  No  matter  whe- 
ther she  had  been  treated  unjustly 
or  not,  the  trial  had  to  be  borne, 
and  good  must  oome  out  of  it  in 
some  way. 

And  as  the  days  passed  on  evenly 
ove(  BacheFs  head,  the  professor 
was  back  amongst  the  scenes  of  his 
former  life,  searching  after  his  old 
self,  and  the  energy  which  used  to 
be  his.  There  was  no  idling  for 
him :  as  his  youth  had  been  unlike 
the  youth  of  other  men,  so  this  first 
love  of  his  could  be  patient  and 
abiding,  and  he  refosed  to  part  with 
hope.  How  that  hope  was  to  be 
accomplished  he  did  not  see,  since, 
if  fiEune  were  his  to-morrow  and 
wealth  untold,  and  greatness,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  even  his  love  for 
Bachel  could  tempt  him  to  dare 
again  the  contemptuous  words  and 
looks  of  a  Lady  Cressei  But  though 
he  worked  on  through  the  cloud  till 
it  grew  lighter,  yet  when  he  stood 
amongst  those  who  gave  with  voice 
and  instrument  the  work  of  his  own 
pen  to  an  audience  admiring  or  cri- 
tical, as  the  case  might  be,  do  you 
think  he  never  saw,  between  himself 
and  that  audience,  a  wistful  fece, 
whose  loving  glory  in  his  work  was 
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worth  all  other  pndfle?  And  then 
he  would  go  home  with  a  great 
craying  in  his  heart  to  see  her  again ; 
to  be  near  her  if  it  were  but  for  a 
moment.  At  such  times  as  these  he 
would  write  to  her,  and  then  tear  up 
the  letters  with  grim  self-irony  to 
bum  them.  Why  should  he  send  his 
weakness  to  trouble  her? 

As  though  those  torn  scraps  would 
not  have  been  treasures  for  Rachel 
to  rejoice  over  in  secret!  But  they 
were  never  sent;  and  life  went  on 
with  its  old  monotonous  tread  at 
Bepton  Park,  until  as  week  fol- 
lowed week,  and  month  followed 
month,  a  sort  of  uneasy  skeleton 
b^an  to  stalk  about  the  hopse  of 
the  Cressets,  sending  a  shadow 
everywhere.  It  sat  upon  the  stoop- 
ing shoulders  of  the  baronet,  tmd  in 
the  fresh  wrinkles  of  Lady  Cresset's 
yet  young  face;  it  lurked  in  the 
Bed  Coppice,  where  the  fellers  were 
iigain  busy,  and  amongst  the  black 
cattle,  whose  numbers  weie  thinned. 
Eachel  alone  felt  its  presence  dimly, 
not  understanding  it.  She  had  seen 
more  society,  as  lady  Cresset  phrased 
it.  Over  tiiat  opening  in  the  park 
peeped  up  the  spires  and  chimneys 
of  the  great  town  of  Wharfencester, 
of  which  Repton  Magna  was  but  a 
suburban  village :  and  from  thence 
came  gentlemen  and  ladies  sleepy 
and  bright,  merry  and  grave,  to  eat 
iheir  dinner  solemnly  at  Sir  Owen's 
table,  talk  a  little  and  go  back  to 
their  homes  glad  to  have  the  duty 
over,  while  they  fixed  languidly  a 
distant  day  for  the  return  visit 
Cresset  Seltume  too  came  over  from 
the  Chase,  and  out  of  his  good 
nature  he  talked  to  the  silent  E^hel 
about  his  plans ;  the  new  schools  he 
was  building,  and  the  church  of 
Septon,  which  had  a  hole  in  its 
roof  and  wanted  some  one  to  take 
up  its  cause.  But  Lady  Cresset, 
watching  the  two  as  she  did,  saw 
with  an  angry  disappointment  that 
though  Bachel  after  a  while  spoke 
to  the  rich  squire  fearlessly,  she 
would  never  care  for  him  nor  he  for 
her.  For  to  a  woman  who  is  a 
looker-on  these  things  are  patent. 

Once,  too,  as  the  years  rolled  on, 
and  Rachers  twenty-second  birthday 
came  round.  Cresset  brought  with 
him  his  younger  brother  Ralph,  who 


was  about  to  be  ordained  to  a  cu- 
racy in  Wharfencester,  and  another 
thought  flashed  through  Lady 
Cresset's  mind.  More  need  now 
tibAn  ever  that  Rachel  should  be 
provided  for,  and  that  no  portion 
should  be  required  with  her;  and 
Ralph  Seltume  was  rich  though  a 
younger  brother.  Indeed,  under  the 
flappmg  of  these  ^eleton  wings  of 
trouble.  Lady  Cresset  had  once  said 
to  herself  in  the  bitterness  of  her 
soul,  '  Would  the  musio-man  have 
asked  a  dowry  with  her?' 

But  the  thought  was  only  mo- 
mentary. The  music-man  was  gone, 
and  if  he  had  not  been,  surely  a 
Cresset  had  not  follen  so  low  as  that. 
Ralph  Seltume,  however,  was  even 
more  indiflEerent  than  hk  brother. 
It  is  probable  that  he  would  not 
have  kbown  Rachel  again  if  he  had 
met  her  fdce  to  &oe  the  next  day. 
He  said,  nevertheless,  one  thing,  in 
a  discussion  concerning  music  and  a 
certain  musical  entertainment,  which 
sent  the  blood  from  Rachel's  cheeks 
I)ainfully,  and  made  the  room  a 
whirling  maze  for  her. 

'  Professor  Raviston's  chorale  was 
considered  the  finest  thing  in  the 
whole  performance,'  said  Ralph. 
'  How  such  men  as  he  and  his  con- 
temporaries overset  that  old  dogma 
that  the  English  are  not  a  musical 
people!' 

Rachel  heard  no  more.  Her 
thoughts  went  wandering  off  to  the 
chorale  itself,  which  lay  amongst  her 
newest  treasures  in  the  music-room. 
Louis  Raviston's  own  voice  had 
spoken  to  her  through  it,  and 
brought  to  her  eyes  the  burning 
tears  of  hope  deferred  and  pride  in 
his  genius.  It  seemed  to  her  a 
marvellous  thing  that  Ralph  Sel- 
*tume  could  sit  there  and  speak  in 
that  tone  of  quiet  criticism  about 
Louis. 

And  then,  looking  up,  Rachel  met 
her  stepmother's  eye  and  started  at 
its  expression.  Something  there 
was  about  this  dreary  shadow  hang- 
ing over  Sir  Owen  and  his  wife, 
which  had  seemed  to  draw  Rachel 
nearer  to  her  stepmother.  Not  that 
Lady  Cresset  was  softened ;  she  was 
indeed  as  irritable  and  fretful  as 
ever,  if  not  more  so;  but  whatever 
it  was,  trouble  unmistakeable  did 
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bang  Bkhonl  her,  and  a  feeling  of 
distant  sympathy  began  to  tug  at 
Eachel's  heart,  when  she  looked 
day  by  day  upon  her  stepmother's 
anxious  &oe,  and  saw  the  lines 
deepen  in  it.  It  might  have  been 
Louis  Raviston's  name  that  drew 
Lady  Oressef  s  attention  first ;  but  if 
80,  Eachel  was  certain  that  her 
titioughts  had  wandered  again  fisur 
away,  when  she  saw  that  strange 
dull  look  in  her  eyes  which  was 
common  enough  of  late.  The 
nearer  trouble,  whatever  it  might 
be,  drove  her  stepdaughter's  future 
from  her  head,  and  lUchel  saw  for 
the  first  time  to-day  that  a  few 
white  hairs  were  creeping  in  amongst 
my  lady's  black  braids.  But  there 
sat  the  two  Seltnmes,  seemingly 
welcome  guests,  and  there  was  tne 
baronet,  sinking  now  and  then  into 
a  dull  reverie,  and  rousing  himself 
suddenly  to  talk  with  an  overacted 
cheerfulness  and  interest,  whose 
hoUowness  was  perceptible  enough 
to  his  own  &mily.  A  little  impish 
presentiment  had  crept  into  Rachel's 
&ncies  by  this  time,  and  would  not 
suffer  itself  to  be  turned  out.  She 
had  thought  it  strange  that  her 
stepbrother  came  home  so  seldom, 
and  that  his  visits  were  so  hurried 
and  uncomfortable.  UntQ  now  it 
had  been  only  a  dim  presentiment, 
the  spectrum  of  a  thought,  spring- 
ing perhaps  out  of  hurried  con- 
ferences between  the  baronet  and 
his  wife,  or  unintelligible  warnings 
to  the  heir;  or  perhaps  only  from 
the  necessity  for  something  to  fix 
this  indefinite  trouble  upon;  but 
Lady  Cresset  was  worn  cmt,  and 
cared  no  longer  for  concealment: 
and  on  this  evening  when  the  guests 
were  gone,  and  the  sham  cheerful- 
ness had  fallen  like  a  mantle  from 
Sir  Owen's  shoulders,  suffering  their 
desponding  droop  to  be  seen,  my 
lady  spoke  out,  and  Kachel  knew 
that  the  skeleton  was  Owen. 

V. 

Another  year  and  another  eve  of 
good  St.  John!  But  Rachel  had 
done  with  ballad  making.  The 
skeleton  wings  no  longer  flapped 
warningly  in  the  distance ;  they  had 
come  near  and  rested  over  the  park 
of  Repton,  covering  it  with  a  cloud. 


If  you  lo6ked  out  into  the  lawns 
amongst  the  fine  tree6,  now  so  scant 
and  far  between,  you  saw  it;  or 
into  the  servants'  hall,  where  i^e 
waving  of  the  wings  was  felt  but 
fiiintly :  on  into  the  place  of  those 
black  cattle,  once  my  lady's  aversion, 
but  now  no  more  within  range  of 
the  low  window  to  trouble  her. 
Lady  Cresset  looked  no  longer  dis- 
contentedly for  the  antlered  heads, 
for  suitable  equipage  and  state,  for 
coach,  horses,  or  hunters.  Hard 
realities  had  driven  these  things 
from  her  mind ;  and  she  would  have 
been  glad  to  see  even  the  despised 
black  cattle  browsing  there  again 
for  the  very  memory  of  that  com- 
parative security  which  had  been 
hers  when  she  wished  them  away. 

A  heavy  oppression  hung  over 
the  house,  like  the  thunder  cloud 
that  grows  darker  and  darker  till 
the  storm  bursts.  The  baronet 
walked  about  haggard  and  stony, 
seeing  the  storm  gather,  but  taking 
no  means  to  ward  it  off;  indeed 
what  means  could  he  take?  A 
sullen  despair  was  settling  over  him, 
and  his  thought  was  perpetually 
'  Money,  money.'  How  long  would 
that  miserable  boy  drain  his  purse 
and  his  lands,  crying  out,  with  the 
leeches,  *  Give,  give !'  when  there  was 
none  to  give? 

He  walked  out  into  his  park  de- 
spoiled of  its  wooded  beauty;  and 
he  thought  of  his  narrowed  income, 
and  debt  and  ruin.  Who  was  to 
stop  it?  So  long  as  a  penny  re- 
mained Owen's  appeals  would  not 
be  disregarded ;  they  could  not  be : 
and  when  all  was  gone,  what  then? 
He  held  in  his  hand  the  last  of  these 
appeals:  so  large  was  the  sum 
named,  that  as  he  looked  at  it  again 
and  again  drops  gathered  on  his 
forehead,  and  muttered  words  of 
despair  to  his  lips.  The  boy  had 
been  made  an  idol  of  in  his  youth ; 
from  his  very  cradle  every  whim 
had  been  gratified,  every  idea  of  his 
own  importance  and  greatness  pam- 
pered :  this  was  the  return !  '  Blind 
fool  that  I  was,'  muttered  the  baro- 
net ;  '  it  is  a  fit  retribution !' 

But  the  case  was  so  hopeless! 
If  this  last  demand  were  paid,  what 
would  remain  but  pinching  poverty, 
and  fresh  calls  upon  it  ?    Could  Sir 
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Owen  gird  up  his  oourage  and  go 
out  into  the  world  to  lay  hands 
npon  the  prodigal  and  bring  him  to 
reason?  Not  he.  He  had  no 
oonrage  left;  there  was  nothing  in 
him  bnt  a  haggard  despair,  and  a 
miserable  looloog  forward  to  a  day 
when  this  pinching  i)oyerty  woidd 
be  rain  and  disgrace.  Owen,  Owen! 
wonld  nothing  stop  this  headlong 
blindfold  race,  and  make  the  boy 

Sinse  to  think  of  the  end?  Who  in 
e  world  was  there  to  do  it?  Not 
Lady  Cresset,  who  sought  her  hus- 
band in  his  wretchedness  and  did 
what  she  could  to  comfort  him 
while  her  own  heart  was  breaking 
for  the  prodigal;  for  her  letters 
were  disregarded  or  answered  with 
a  few  careless  words:  words  to  be 
wept  over  in  secret  long  after  he 
had  forgotten  them. 

Not  Bachel,  who  had  written  also 
with  the  same  result.  There  was 
no  one  to  put  a  clog  on  Owen's 
downward  road.  Not  that  the  ba- 
ronet or  his  wife  had  ever  thought 
of  Bachel  as  likely  to  do  anything. 
While  trouble  drew  those  two  dose 
again  with  the  sympathy  of  a  time 
gone  by,  they  did  not  think  of 
Sachel,  or  thought  of  her  with  her 
twenty-three  years  only  as  a  child. 
The  baronet  never  spoke  to  her  of 
his  troubles ;  and  the  chance  words 
which  my  lady  did  say  to  her  on 
that  one  subject  seemed  drawn  out 
by  the  necessity  of  speaking  from  a 
fdll  heart,  rather  than  by  any  idea 
of  help  or  consolation  from  her  stop- 
daughter.  Little  services,  perhaps 
more  and  greater  in  &ct  than  they 
were  aware  of,  they  did  accept  at 
Bachel's  hands;  but,  seeing  them 
alone  and  preoccupied,  dependent 
upon  each  other,  Eachel  knew  that 
she  was  not  wanted,  and  felt  for  a 
moment  bitterly  that  as  it  had  al- 
ways been  so  it  was  now.  She  was 
shut  out  from  them,  and  could  be 
nothing  but  an  encumbrance. 

But  the  bitterness  did  not  last. 
Whatever  they  might  think  of  it 
she  knew  that  latterly  at  least  she 
had  be^i  of  some  use ;  and  though 
she  wand^ed  away  now  into  the 
lawns  and  watohed  the  ripples  on 
that  dark  pool  where  the  beeches 
had  been,  and  heard  the  cuckoos 
answering  each  other  from  tree  to 


tree,  her  brain  was  very  busy  in  the 
sunlight,  and  as  she  thought  a  dark 
red  flush  came  over  her  £b^,  though 
no  one  was  there  to  see. 

Then  she  turned  back  slowly  past 
the  window  of  the  large  drawing- 
room  into  the  house.  In  passing- 
she  saw  the  grey  head  of  Sir  Owen 
leaning  on  his  hand,  and  his  wife 
standing  beside  him,  and  as  she  saw 
this  her  step  quickened  and  grew 
firmer. 

Lito  the  music-room  she  went, 
where  the  memory  of  the  professor 
lingered,  and  music  from  his  pen 
rested  on  the  organ.  And  she  stood 
for  a  moment  on  the  very  spot, 
well  remembered,  where  Louis  had 
parted  from  her;  and  odled  up  his 
words  and  her  own  promise. 

Then  she  sat  down  to  tiie  table, 
and  began  to  write.  Was  she  not 
in  trouble  now?  And  what  did  it 
matter  that  three  long  years  had 
passed  over  that  promise?  They 
could  not  make  it  void.  Louis  had 
saved  Owen  once,  though  none  but 
herself  knew  that,  from  such  dangers 
as  must  be  about  him  now ;  and  he 
might  save  him  again— save  them 
all— from  that  rain  which  seemed 
so  near.  There  was  no  else  to  trust 
in,  or  apply  to,  but  him. 

And  timt  night,  when  her  letter 
was  miles  away  on  its  mission, 
Bachel  went  up  to  her  stepmother 
timidly.  If  so  much  as  a  ghostly 
hope  existed,  why  not  let  her  Imow  i  t  ? 

Lady  Cresset  was  pondering  over 
papers  whose  nature  Bachel  knew 
well  enough  by  this  time,  and 
Owen's  last  letter  lay  beside  her. 

'  Wait  yet  a  few  days,'  said  Bachel, 
touching  it,  and  looking  up  into  her 
tear-stained  face.  '  I  have  a  hope 
that  Owen  will  come  home,  and  all 
may  be  well.' 

I  have  a  hope!  A  fretfcd  excla- 
mation broke  from  Lady  Cresset's 
lips  at  what  sounded  like  mockery, 
but  when  she  raised  her  eyes  she 
checked  it  Something  in  her  step- 
daughter's &ce  stru^  her.  My 
lady  rose  from  her  seat,  and  looked 
meditatively  after  the  bisnt  figure  of 
her  husband  as  he  wandered  about 
aimlessly  on  the  lawn.  Then  she 
turned  to  Bachel  again,  and  with  a 
half-pitying  smile  bent  down  and 
kissed  her  forehead. 
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For  the  first  time!  The  first 
time  in  all  those  years  since  child- 
hood! A  strange  thrill  passed 
through  Bachel's  heart  as  she  went 
away  thinking  this.  She  could  not 
know  that  Lady  Cresset  had  divined 
her  secret;  nor  could  she  know  how, 
partly  by  the  light  of  that  guess, 
and  partly  by  the  teaching  of  her 
own  trouble,  my  lady  looked  back 
along  her  stepdaughter's  life  with 
a  fiunt  perception  that  it  had  been 
but  a  dreary  one.  For  the  first 
time  there  was  a  softening  of  her 
thoughts  towaMs  that  epoch  of  the 
professor,  and  a  self-reproachfol 
consciousness  that  Eachel  might 
have  something  to  complain  of.  If 
in  her  own  youth  Lady  Cresset  had 
been  set  aside  and  le^slated  for  as 
Eachel  had  been,  what  patience 
would  she  have  shown  towcurds  the 
legislators  ?  Nay,  a  half  smile  stole 
over  her  &ce  even  now  as  she 
reflected  upon  the  imposdbility  of 
adopting  such  a  course  with  respect 
to  herself  at  Bachel's  age. 

'We  have  dealt  a  little  hardly 
with  you,'  thought  Lady  Cresset, 
looking  after  her  stepdaughter. 
'  But  let  your  hope  become  a  cer- 
tainly, and  let  your  music -man 
bring  back  my  son,  and  I  will  be 
the  first  to  humble  myself  before 
him.' 

For  Bachel  had  no  cruelty  in  her ; 
she  would  not  have  suggested  a 
hope  if  there  were  no  foundation  for 
one.  And  what  friend  had  she 
save  the  music  -  man  to  whom 
Owen's  backslidings  could  be  told? 
There  was,  indeed,  a  sting  of  humi- 
liation about  this,  but  Lady  Cresset 
bore  it  It  was  no  time  for  pride ; 
If  oidy  the  boy  could  be  saved ; — 
and  with  all  a  mother's  confidence 
it  seemed  to  her  that  if  she  could 
once  have  him  back  and  let  him  see 
what  he  was  doing  all  would  be 
well  yet.  Besides,  if  the  Cressets 
were  to  accept  the  professor  as  one 
of  the  family,  who  so  fit  to  rescue 
the  heir  from  the  hands  of— usurers, 
— so  Lady  Cresset  termed  it,  and  to 
keep  this  dark  spot  in  Owen's  life 
secret? 

But  day  after  day  of  waitmg  went 
by,  and  no  line  or  word  of  hope 
came  to  Bepton  Park;  and  Rachel 
jsaw  her  stepmother's  eye  seeking 


her  own  with  a  shadow  of  reproach 
in  it  as  the  time  passed  with  this 
suspense  unended. 

Her  own  heart  began  to  fiaJter, 
and  dread  possibilities  to  rise  up 
before  it.  Her  letter  might  never 
have  reached  its  destination,  or 
might  be  still  lying  unopened  on 
the  busy  professor's  table.  As  to 
Lady  Cresset,  hard  thoughts  were 
fiGbst  coming  back  to  her,  and  an 
angry  impatience  at  the  idea  that 
this  music-man  had  heard  of  their 
trouble,  only  to  be  scornful  in  his 
turn,  took  possession  of  her.  And 
Bachel,  conscious  of  the  anger,  but 
ignorant  of  its  cause,  shut  herself 
up  once  a^ajn '  in  the  music-room 
that  she  might  not  see  it  Booloi, 
music,  and  newspapers  lay  on  the 
table  in  confusion,  and  she  began 
turning  them  over  listlessly,  still 
thinking  of  the  hope  deferred.  All 
at  once  her  listless  manner  vanished ; 
a  name  in  a  newspaper  paragrapn 
caught  her  eye,  and  she  drew  it 
tomrds  her  hastily,  and  read : — 

'  Professor  Baviston's  ophthalmia 
is  no  better.  We  regret,  indeed,  to 
learn  that  symptoms  of  a  serious 
nature  are  reported  to  have  ap- 
peared, and  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  £ear  for  the  ultimate  re- 
covery of  the  sight,'  &c. 

The  pan^graph  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  trying  nature  of  the  profes- 
sor's avocations,  and  to  ra^e  up 
examples  of  other  men  upon  whom 
the  'wasting  of  the  midiught  oil' 
had  brought  this  dread  calamity; 
but  Bachd  read  no  more.  Over  all 
the  paper  there  were  but  two  words 
for  her— '  Blind  I    Louis  blind!' 

If  it  had  been  possibie  to  her 
then  to  call  back  that  ill-fiated  letter 
of  hers !  If  some  one  would  but  have 
given  her  wings,  that  she  might  go 
to  him!  It  seemed  to  her  a  thing 
impossible  that  this  should  have 
come  upon  him.  Why  had  she 
never  known  his  danger  ?  A  sense- 
less anger  agadnst  that  Mai  para- 
graph mingled  strangely  with  her 
dismay  and  sorrow  for  him.  The 
paper  was  nearly  a  month  old,  and 
yet  this  one  scrap  had  hidden  itself 
fiK>m  her.  Louis  blind!  And  she 
had  been  writing  to  him  about  her 
own  troubles;  sending  him  to 
search  after  the  wretched 'Owen! 
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But  he  woald  not  go ;  he  would  not 
even  be  able  to  read  her  letter !  A 
miserable,  half-hysterical  sob  broke 
from  her  at  the  thought  that  some 
one  else  would  read  that,  her  first 
ktter  to  him. 

And  this  hope  with  which  she 
had  been  buoying  up  her  step- 
mother— what  was  to  become  of  it? 
It  was  strange  to  feel  how  far 
away  and  unimportant  the  home 
laroubles  seemed  to  have  grown  in 
this  her  own  personal  sorrow;  it 
filled  her  at  last  with  a  terror  of 
selfishness,  and  roused  her  up  to 
remember  that  Lady  Cresset  must 
be  told  of  the  chimera  she  had  been 
nursing.  But  Bachel  sank  back 
despairingly;  to-night  she  oould 
not  do  ii 

And  in  the  morning  was  the  task 
any  easier  ?  There  was  Lady  Cres- 
set's anxious,  careworn  fyce  opposite 
to  her;  and  there  sat  Sir  Owen, 
gnm  and  silent,  as  usual:  no  one 
spoke  to  her,  and  her  hps  were 
sealed.  How  could  she  tell,  know- 
ing as  she  did,  that  their  sorrow 
would  not  be  for  Louis,  but  for 
the  destruction  of  their  own  hope? 

Silently  she  slipped  away  and  hid 
herself  again  in  the  music-room.  Her 
heart  was  aching  for  Louis,  whom 
they  had  driven  away  contemptu- 
ously ;  and  why  should  she  trouble 
herself  to  tell  them  what  they  would 
find  out  in  some  way  before  long? 
3he  was  not  acting  heroically ;  but, 
alas!  she  was  no  heroine;  and, 
after  all,  those  two  in  the  large 
drawing-room  would  not  have  ap- 
preciated any  heroic  self-abnegation 
on  her  part;  they  did  not  want  her; 
neyer  ha4  wanted  her.  These  were 
her  thoughts  now ;  ^nd  she  would 
have  forgiven  them  that,  but  the 
bitterness  of  it  was  in  the  reflection 
that  they  had  denied  to  her  the  love 
which  they  would  not  give  them- 
selves. 

.  $ut  as  the  dreaiy  hours  wore  away 
a  g^tler  mood  came  oyer  her.  £f 
Loms  oould  change  places  with  her 
he  would  not  do  as  she  was  doin^ : 
bitterness  like  this  had  no  place  m 
him.  At  least  she  would  go  and 
look  for  Lady  Cresset;  it  was  not 
&ir  to  make  no  allowance  for  her 
trouble,  and  perhaps  she  might  find 
courage  to  speak. 


Suddenly  Bachel  started  up,  hold- 
ing her  breath  to  listen,  and  press- 
ing her  hand  against  her  heart, 
which  rvould  beat  with  such  a  deaf- 
ening throb.  There  were  wheelg 
along  the  drive ;  there  were  unusual 
sounds  in  the  house;  there  were 
quick  steps  and  un£uniliar  Yoices^ 
and  opening  and  shutting  doors. 

The  very  thought  that  Owen 
might  be  come  kept  her  motionless. 
Would  he  have  news  of  that  other 
one?  She  was  leaning  her  head 
against  the  organ,  and  the  light 
from  the  western  window  fell  across 
the  pipes  and  shone  upon  her  &oe» 
but  she  did  not  move.  A  very 
bitter  longing  was  in  her  heart,  and 
a  blank  terror  of  the  future.  If 
Owen  was  come,  would  there  be  any 
word  for  her  from  those  nearest  i> 
her,  or  was  she  to  be,  as  usual,  shut 
out  from  them,  and  aione? 

And  when  there  was  a  step  liket 
Owen's  along  that  passage  she 
would  not  move  lest  it  should  cease^i 
or  prove,  after  all,  nothing  but  fjancy. 
It  was  hardly  possible  that  Owen 
cared  sufficiently  for  her  to  seek  her 
there.  Did  he  think  of  her  as  a 
mediator?  But,  no,  the  spoiled 
heir  would  not  need  that  The  step 
came  on  into  the  room,  and  she 
turned  towards  it  eyes  blinded  by 
the  sunlight,  which  she  had  suffered 
to  shine  upon  them  unmoved.  Some 
one  said  'Bachel;'  but  it  was  not 
Owen's  voice  nor  Owen's  step :  nor 
were  they  Owen's  arms  that  were 
stretched  out  and  drew  her  into 
them. 

It  was  the  professor  himself, 
Bffa>;yn^iiig  ia  his  accustomed  place  by 
the  organ;  and  a  passionate  cry 
broke  from  Bachel  as  she  looked  ik 
him.  There  was  no  hideous  shade 
over  his  ^es,  and  no  change  in 
them.  Th^  were  looking  down 
upon  her  witii  the  oki  aspect 

'  Oh!  Louis,  Louis;  tnen  it  wa& 
not  true,  after  all?' 

'  What  was  not  true  ?' 

But  Baohel's  pent-up  sanow  and 
the  sudden  joy  were  too  strong  for 
explanation,  and  only  one  word 
'  blind '  found  utterance. 

'  What  babbling  tongues  did  that,, 
to  trouble  my  love?'  said  Louis. 
'It  was  nothing;  see  foi;  yourself; 
my  sight  is  as  cleair  9^  ever.   Should 


Me  J'ro/estor  a  jtTipti. 
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I  have  let  a  strasger  tell  it  to 
you?- 

And  then,  as  he  passed  his  hand 
over  het  head  cacessingly,  he  read 
in  her  sudden  start  a  recollection  of 
Sir  Owen  and  her  atepmother. 

A  smile  broke  over  the  professor's 
face— a  joyful,  happy  smile,  as  he 
thought  of  Lady  Cr^set's  wetcoma 
and  the  haronet's  broken  thanks. 
As  for  himself,  the  pride  which 
thj'eo  years  ago  bade  liim  disdain  to 
dare  Uie  contemptuous  haughtiness 
of  Lady  Cresset  was  dead.  They 
had  suffered  him  to  help  them :  no 
Bnrei  claim  upon  the  friendship  of  a 
hrave  man.  He  had  brought  hock 
the  penitent  Owen,  and  paid  those 
debts  which  were  really  due,  detect- 
ing and  eipoaiiig  impouture;  and 
ho  Would  be  no  hard  creditor. 

'  Come  and  see  for  yourself,'  he 
said  again,  anawering  her  thought. 

And  Lady  Cresset  herself  c&me 
forward  to  meet  and  welcome  them 
at  the  door  of  the  drawing-room. 
And  whea  she  bent  down  to  kiss 


her  stepdaughter  this  second  time, 
whiKpering  her  congMtulatoi?  sen- 
tence, mixed  up  strangely  with  an 
entreaty  to  be  gentle  wiUi  Owen,  who 
was  lirokea-spirited  and  wretched, 
then  Sachel  felt  indeed  that  hfe  was 
changed  for  her,  and  over  the  futme 
lay  again  the  golden  haze  long  lost 
And  that  evening  Owen  sat  be- 
side her  in  the  music-room,  telling 
of  his  troubles  and  his  regrets, 
lowering  his  voice  as  he  spoke  of 
Ravistoa's  exertions  in  hia  behalf, 
and  tracing  Ms  r^cue,  as  he  called 
it,  back  to  her,  as  his  good  genius. 
For  whose  voice  but  hers  could 
have  sent  out  the  grave  profeasor 
amongst  a  set  of  re&less  ne'er-do- 
weels  to  bring  one  of  them  to  his 
senses  before  it  was  too  late?  And 
then  the  baronet  came  up  to  Bachel, 
and  pnt  his  hand  on  ber  head, 
blessing  her.  And  he  took  away 
the  scapegrace  Owen  with  him  into 
the  libmry,  that  the  master  might 
talk  to  his  pupil  in  peace. 
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TATTR  half  a  dozen  boys,  of  the 
average  inteUigenoe  of  their 
class,  from  any  charity  or  national 
school  in  the  leahn,  and  I  will 
be  bail  for  them  that,  in  composing 
a  given  nnmber  of  lines,  they  shall 
commit  a  smaller  proportion  of 
offences  against  Her  Majesty's  Eng- 
lish than  the  Royal  Commissioners 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1863.  Those 
noble  lords  and  gentiemen— some  of 
whom,  we  know,  can  write  a  letter 
without  any  very  glaring  errors  of 
spelling,  and  one  of  whom  possesses 
a  oertam  gift  of  eloquence — seem,  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  to  have 
flung  off  all  restraints  of  orthography 
and  syntax,  to  have  snapped  tneir 
fingers  at  Lindley  Murray,  and  to 
have  shown  a  lively  contempt  of 
all  that  grammarians  hold  sacred. 
Grammarians,  indeed !  the  pedants  I 
what  did  they  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion care  for  such  pragmatical  fel- 
lows? 'Commissioners*  English' 
has,  however,  already  afforded  a  text 
for  '  The  Times,'  and  I  trust  at  the 
final  distribution  of  medals  the 
marks  against  them  have  been  duly 
taken  into  account 

Invited  by  his  Grace,  my  Lord, 
and  Gentiemen,  to  take  a  modest 
part  in  a  ceremony  which  was  de- 
scribed as  '  The  Distribution  of 
Prizes,'  but  ought  to  have  been 
called  '  The  Announcement  of 
Awards,'  since  no  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed, or  could,  or  would  be,  for 
some  months,  seeing  that  the  metal 
was  not  yet  molten  which  was  to 
form  them,  or  the  die  cut  which  was 
to  stamp  them, — I  found  myself  put 
down  in  the  programme  among  a 
class,  '  each  of  whom '  was  '  to  teke 
their  station'  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Gardens  on  the  i  ith  day  of 
July. 

There  is  some  strange  association 
of  ideas,  which  suggests  cold  and 
drizzle  as  inevitably  connected  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens. 
This  association  followed  the  gar- 
dens up  from  Chiswick  to  Bromp- 
ton.  And  surely  tibe  drizzle  at 
Chiswick  —  albeit    aggravated    by 


mists  from  off  the  river — was  a 
pleasanter  thing  to  contemplate 
than  the  drizzle  of  Brompton, 
which  brings  down  with  it  the 
smuts  that  hang  about  a  great  city, 
and  cany  woe  and  lamentation  to 
many  a  &ir  one's  boudoir,  when  at 
night  she  surveys  the  matchless 
triumph  of  a  bonnet  in  which  she 
went  forth  to  conquest  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  or  surely  pleasanter  and  more 
bearable,  as  it  was,  to  see  the  roses 
and  verbenas  putting  forth  their 
show  blooms  in  the  clear  atmosphere 
of  Chiswick  than  dwindling  and 
pining  in  a  geometrical  garden^ 
where  gas  and  smoke  poison  their 
strength  and  ruin  their  colour,  as  at 
Brompton.  But,  i>erhaps,  how  n<4 
to  grow  flowers  is  the  problem 
which  Dr.  Lindley  has  set  himsel£ 
Besides,  consider  the  easier  access^ 
and  consequent  increase  of  company. 
Oh  I  but,  if  it  be  the  company,  and 
not  the  flowers,  I  have  done ;  only, 
why  prate  about  the  flowers?  For, 
surely,  after  all,  the  sight  is  in  the 
company  which  spreads  itself  over 
the  gardens,  and  not  in  the  flowers, 
which  are  nowhere. 

Well,  strange  te  say,  for  once  the 
rain  fell  out  with  the  Horticultural 
Gardens,  and  they  were  not  wedded 
on  the  nth  of  July.  The  gudens 
made  a  new  and  glorious,  and, 
let  us  trust,  a  lasting  allumoe  with 
the  sun;  and  what  a  noble  aJly 
King  Phoebus  can  be!  Warm  was 
his  friendship  that  day,  we  thought, 
as  we  bared  our  heads  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
And  as  His  Royal  Highness  stood 
upon  the  stage  under  which  the  water 
poured  (as  I  have  seen  it  pour  out  of 
the  fidl  of  the  great  Fleet  Diteh,  on^ 
that  it  was  in  a  clear  and  pellucid 
stream,  and  we  were  taught  to  con- 
sider it  as  a  mimic  cascade),  we 
could  flEuicy  that  His  Royal  High- 
ness, missing  those  normal  curls 
which  graced  his  noble  and  manly 
brow  before  Time  came  that  way 
with  his  razor-scythe,  and  lefk  not 
even  stubble  behind,  must  have 
wished  the  CommiasionerB'  address. 
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speeches,  English,  and  all,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  foaming  current. 

However,  there  we  stood — man- 
fnlly  stood  our  ground,  beneath  the 
brightest  noonday  sun  that  the  sum- 
mer ot  1862  had  seen;  somewhat 
conscious,  I  believe,  that  we  were 
being  brought  out  to  swell  a 
pageant,  the  direct  and  scarcely 
concealed  purpose  of  which  was  to 
give  a  fillip  to  a  rather  languishing 
demand  for  tickets,  and  to  direct  a 
golden  stream  into  a  drying  ex- 
chequer. But  the  real  beauty  pf 
the  scene  around  us  reassured  us; 
we  were  fulfilling  a  noble  purpose, 
if  only  to  give  these  good  people 
some  excuse  for  leaving  business, 
and  spending  such  a  splendid  day 
out  of  doors.  Besides,  if  the  object 
were,  to  some  extent,  mercenary, 
was  not  a  greater  than  us  lending 
his  royal  presence  to  it  ? 

I  will  not  follow  the  procession  pr 
the  proceedings  through  the  long- 
drawn  outlines  of  terrace,  and  con- 
servatory, and  dais,  through  annexe, 
and  transept,  and  nave.  Of  the 
first,  I  believe  it  was  a  motley,  and 
not  very  graceful  appearance ;  and 
of  the  latter,  has  not  the  public 
already  had  enough  in  the  news- 
papers ?  Hie  we  back,  then,  to  the 
dais,  scrambling,  pushing,  jostling 
for  a  place  where  we  can  see  and 
hear;  and  happy  if  we  got  one 
where  we  could  see  without  hearing, 
or  hear  without  seeing.  Again 
that  vacant  throne!  No  need  for 
to-day's  show  had  Ifo.  Grace's 
canopy  covered  her  whom  we  love 
80  loyally  and  well  on  the  ist  of 
May — the  Exhibition  would  have 
been  a  success,  which  woidd  have 
needed  no  fillip,  no  touches  of  Ast- 
ley,  no  pufGs  of  live  dukes  and  seal 
water!  But  it  was  not  to  be;  so 
the  show — ^we  wiU  not  say  sham — 
must  go  on.  It  does  go  on  right 
merrily  till  the  piece  is  played  out ; 
His  Royal  Highness  goes  off  the 
stage  with  applause,  down  the 
rickety  staircase  behind  the  scene; 
the  bands  strike  up  '  God  save  the 
Queen  V  '  Hats  off  !^  It  is  over ;  and 
workmen  are  busy  stripping  the 
deal  planks  of  the  velvet  and  its 
golden  bees.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
striking  of  the  booth  at  our  fair,  on 
which  myin&nt  ^es  had  gloated. 


and  I  remember  how  sad  I  felt 
when  I  discovered  that  the  king  was 
no  king,  that  the  throne  was,  after 
all,  a  tumble-down  erection  of  planks 
and  canvas!  But  I  revive  again 
when  I  feel  the  compliment  which 
is  being  paid  to  the  absent  Queen 
and  the  present  people  by  the 
foreign  bands,  which  are  playing,  in 
admirable  tune  and  note,  our  Na- 
tional Anthem.  And  then  I  crush 
out  of  the  crowd,  and  lie  down  on 
the  grass,  or  sit  down  in  a  shady 
alcove,  to  study  the  great  and  hand- 
somely boimd  volume  which  I  have 
just  had  the  honour  to  receive  from 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Gam- 
bridge,  and  which  sums  up  the 
real  business  of  the  day. 

THE  AWARDS. 

I  open  the  Book  of  Fate,  and  find 
that  it  contains  four  hundred  and 
sixty  pages  of  close  printing.  I  try 
to  read— to  analyse — ^to  summarise  I 
but  the  effort  is  vain.  Every  one 
around  and  about  me  has  given  hhn- 
self  up  to  the  most  intense  and 
thoroughly  idle  and  listless — the 
more  perfect  because  the  less  bois- 
terous—  enjoyment.  I  have  had 
some  experience  of  the  ways  in 
which  Englishmen  eigoy  themselves 
and  express  their  delight :  throwing 
rotten  eggs  at  each  other  on  the  road 
from  the  races ;  drinking  themselves 
noisy  and  riotous,  and  getting  locked 
tip  by  the  police;  crushing  each 
other  into  bad  temper  at  crowded 
flutes  where  they  can  see  nothing; 
or  giving  way  to  envy,  hatred,  and 
all  uncharitableness,  in  ball-rooms ; 
but  I  never  saw  people  so  tho- 
roughly abandon  themselves  to 
good-humoured  enjoyment  as  the 
crowd  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens 
on  this  day.  With  such  a  glorious 
sun  as  then  shone  above  us,  this 
feeling  is  very  contagious.  I  looked 
up,  with  the  spirit  of  a  truant,  from 
my  book;  there  were  two  gentie- 
men,  distinguished  in  the  sdentifio 
world,  with  a  lady  between  them, 
sitting  by  the  side  of  tiie  water, 
throwing  stones  at  a  strawberry 
punnet  that  came  floating  down  the 
stream,  and  deeply  interested  in 
sinking  it;  there  was  a  venerable 
and  rather  corpulent  gentleman 
performing  the   exceedingly   dan- 
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gerous  feat  of  Bpuming  round  on 
one  I^  of  his  chair,  with  an  accu- 
mulation of  centrifugal  power  which 
must  presently  bring  him  to  grief, 
serenely  and  placidly  as  he  goes 
round  at  present;  there  was — why, 
jes,  just  behind  me,  there  was  Lord 
Ihmdreary  trying  to  draw  a  figure 
of  '  8 '  on  the  pebbly  path  with  his 
cane.  It  was  useless  to  persevere 
in  my  task  with  such  provocatives 
to  idleness,  so  I  seize  a  '  B.  H.  S/ 
chair,  and  sit  and  stare  at  the  water 
for  an  hour ;  and  it  is  not  till  I  am 
sitting  at  home  at  night  that  I  again 
open  the  Book  of  Awards. 

I  am  at  once  struck  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  work,  and  the 
shortness  of  time  taken  in  its  per- 
formance. I  fall  to  figures,  and,  on 
a  rapid  computation,  I  find  that 
there  are  about  twelve  thousand 
two  hundred  awards  on  articles 
picked  out  from  the  mass  spread 
hither  and  thither,  up  and  down 
nave  and  transept,  gsdleiy  and 
annexe,  varying  in  size  from  a  loco- 
motive engine  to  a  cake  of  soap. 
And  from  personal  observation  I 
am  enabled  to  say  that,  in  most 
cases,  the  jurors  did  investigate 
these  things  very  closely  —  the 
foreign  jurors,  perhaps,  giving  the 
xnost  careful  attention  —  putting 
pertinent  questions,  making  search- 
mg  inquiries,  and  requiring  ocular 
proof;  so  that,  at  first  blush,  it 
seems  incomprehensible  how  all 
this  work  could  have  been  got 
through,  and  the  results  classified, 
oompUed,  indexed  (the  index  alone 
occupying  eightynsix  double-colmnn 
pages),  printed,  revised,  and  pub- 
lished, within  two  months  of  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition.  On  re- 
ferring back  to  the  list  of  jurors,  I 
find  t£at,  without  allowing  for  a  few 
repetitions,  where  one  name  appears 
on  two  juries,  their  number  was  six 
hundred  and  forty-five.  But  X 
know  full  well  what  a  large  propor- 
tion of  that  number  shirked  tneir 
duties  altogether;  and  how  fre- 
quentiy  I  have  seen  the  same  ac- 
customed faces,  the  same  familiar 
figures  going  round,  with  note- 
book in  hand,  peering  and  prying, 
tasting  and  trying,  the  manu&ctures 
and  products  in  their  class  or  sec- 
tion.    Those  jurors  who  did  their 


work  at  all,  did  it  well— fidrly,  care- 
fully, and  conscientiously.  Any 
shortcomings  must  be  set  down  to 
the  account  of  the  absentees ;  while 
a  few  ludicrous  mistakes,  to  which 
I  m&j  have  occasion  to  allude,  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  overtaxing  of  the 
jurors'  powers,  for  they  were  but 
men,  and  had  only  nine  working 
hours  a  day.  Sometimes,  through 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  strict  classi- 
fication, two  juries  have  gone  over 
t^e  same  ground,  and  hence  a  little 
confusion  has  occasionally  arisen; 
aiid  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
in  very  few  instances,  were  the 
articles  which  they  had  to  judge  of 
and  compare  grouped  together,  or 
even  in  close  proximity,  but  that 
they  had  to  cross  from  court  to 
court,  through  United  Kingdom, 
colonies,  and  foreign  countries,  and 
search  for  and  pick  out  the  special 
exhibits  on  which  it  was  their  duty 
to  report  It  was  to  this  point  that 
Prince  Napoleon  addressed  himself 
in  that  excellent,  practical,  imre- 
ported  speech,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  how  fax  better  it  would  be,  in 
any  future  Exhibition,  to  make  a 
different  arrangement,  placing  simi- 
lar articles  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  in  close  juxtaposition,  and 
abandoning  the  division  into  coun- 
iaies  or  colonies.  From  none  could 
such  a  suggestion  have  come  more 
gracefully  than  from  the  French, 
tor  they  can  be  suspected  of  no 
selfish  motive  in  making  it  No 
country  has  better  shoTMi  how 
well  it  understands  the  advantage 
of  concentration,  or  how  scin- 
tifically  it  can  lay  out  a  court 
whose  coup  d*<^il  is  the  masterpiece 
of  splendour  and  effect.  In  the 
dispersion  of  her  products  over  the 
Exhibition,  just  wherever  their 
proper  places  chanced  to  be,  France 
would,  to  the  ordinary  visitor,  lose 
her  pre-eminent  place,  and  be  mixed 
up  m  the  crowd;  but  such  an  ar- 
rangement of  exhibits  would  very 
much  lighten  the  labour  of  the 
jurors,  and  facilitate  the  work  dT 
comparison.  The  system  of  group-; 
ing  at  present  adopted  unquestion-. 
ably  is  one  which  gr^tl^  embarrasses 
tlM  jurors,  and  multiphes  their  suffirr 
ciently  arduous  duties*  On  the 
whole,  then,  I  think  we  must  moke 
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our  award  of  at  least  an  honourable 
mention  to  those  gentlemen  who, 
without  remuneration,  undertook 
the  thankless,  and  frequently  invidi- 
ous office,  and  performed  it  so  well. 
Considering  how  prone  men  are  to 
grumble— how  easy  it  is  to  find 
fault —  how  jealous  manufeu^turers 
and  tradesmen  are,  and  how  suspi- 
cious of  fear  or  favour— how  bitter 
the  disappointed  man  can  be ;  con- 
sidering, too,  that  many  of  the  jurors 
were  themselves  exhibitors  also,  it 
seems  marvellous  that  we  have 
heard  so  little  fault  found  with  the 
awards,  and,  I  think,  not  so  much 
as  the  breath  of  a  hint  of  any  sinister 
influence.  One  irate  tradesman,  it 
is  true,  placed  a  placard  on  his  ease 
which  tended  more  to  show  his 
deficiency  of  taste  and  temper  than 
to  call  in  question  the  justness  of 
the  decision,  and  eventuated  in  his 
being  literally  'shut  up'  by  the 
Boyal  Commissioners;  and  we  ob- 
served that  another,  vnih  a  view  to 
arousing  the  sympathy  and  indigna- 
tion of  an  appreciative  public,  dis- 
dainfully marked  up,  '  No  Prize 
Medal!'  But  these  were  insulated 
cases— the  mere  exceptions,  which 
prove  the  rule. 

Naturally,  perhaps,  at  a  time 
when  the  cloud,  already  much  big- 
ger than  a  man's  lumd,  is  seen 
gathering  and  lowering  in  the 
North,  one's  eyes  seek  for  the  word 
'  Cotton '  in  the  list  of  articles  sent 
in  from  all  the  world  for  us  to 
judge  of.  And  in  Class  lY.,  Sec- 
tion C,  we  find  it  in  frequent  re- 
currence, ninety-six  medals  being 
awarded  for  this  product  alone, 
while  forty-five  samples  gain  an 
honourable  mention.  I  will  not 
revert  to  the  Catalogue  to  count  how 
many  specimens  are  exhibited,  be- 
cause, doubtiess,  there  are  some 
among  them  of  very  littie  merit,  or 
irom  places  from  which  it  would  be 
only  living  in  a  fool's  paradise  ever 
to  expect  a  supply ;  but  of  samples^ 
which  are  considered  of  so  much 
commercial  excellence  and  value  as 
to  deserve  prizes  from  the  hands  of 
a  jury  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Bazley 
was  the  associate  member,  I  think  we 
may  form  a  pret^  correct  estimate 
of  ihe  sources  which  may  be  opened 
to  us  from  w[henoe  to  supply  the 


deficiency  which  the  protracted 
throatrcutting  of  our  cousins  across 
the  Atlantic  has  brought  about. 

It  is  hopefrd  to  find  that  twenty- 
six  different  countries  have  shown 
cotton  of  prize  quahty,  and  each 
continent  has  put  in  proof  that  it 
has  some  soil  and  climate  within  its 
range  where  cotton  of  sterling  qua- 
lity can  be  grown.  Old  Europe, 
even,  is  represented  by  Italy,  Por- 
tugal, Malta,  and  Greecci  But  Eu- 
ropean cotton  seems  to  be  the  lowest 
in  the  scale,  the  prices  at  which  it 
is  estimated  averaging  respectively 
IS.  i^i.  for  Italy  (although  our 
worthy,  but  sometimes  mistakei^ 
friends  the  printers  would  in  one 
page  make  us  believe  it  ruled  as 
high  as  eleven  shillings  arid  three  half- 
penctf),  is.  Q^d.  for  Portugal,  nif. 
for  Greece,  and  iid.  for  MjEdta.  In 
contrast  with  these  countries  stands 
boldly  out  at  the  very  top  of  the 
list,  which  I  have  compiled  with 
the  greatest  care  from  my  great  red 
book,  the  new  world  of  Australia. 
The  average  of  New  South  Wales  is 
}5.  8c/.,  and  of  Queensland  (the  old 
Moreton  Bay  settlement,  the  north- 
em  parts  of  which  are  tropical), 
3«.  ^id.,  some  samples  from  the 
former  country  being  valued  as  high 
as  four  shillings.  Here,  then,  all 
doubt  as  to  the  suitabiUty  of  soil  and 
climate  being  at  once  put  aside,  the 
remunerative  production  of  cotton 
becomes  simply  a  question  of  labour. 
Coolies,  I  know,  are  not  favourites 
with  our  Australian  friends ;  but  as 
a  cheap  and  available  labour,  and 
quite  equal  to  the  work  required  to 
be  done,  I  believe  the  pro-Coolies, 
backed  by  conunon  sense  and  self- 
interest,  wiU  carry  the  day  against 
anti-Coolies  and  sentiment.  I  use 
the  word  sentiment  in  preference  to 
saying  'prejudice,'  because  I  must 
confess  there  are  some  reasonable 
objections  to  Coolies — they  are  not 
exactiy  the  sort  of  gentxy  we  in 
England  would  like  to  see  about 
our  own  &rms,  if  we  could  do  with- 
out them.  An  honest,  beer-drinking 
English  labourer  is  worth  half  a 
dozen  of  these  poor  rice-eating  Ori- 
entals. It  is  my  own  feeling  (though 
I  am  half  ashamed  of  it^,  and  will 
be  the  feeling  of  Englishmen  all 
over  the  globe  till  the  hard  business 
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yiew  of  the  thing  storms  their  feel- 
ings and  yields  them  an  easy  con- 
quest to  commerce.  And,  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  of  labour, 
let  me  mention  what,  perhaps,  not 
all  my  readers  may  iaxow — a  fact 
of  very  vital  impoitance — that  the 
cotton  plant  is  a  perennial  in  Austra- 
lia, whilst  in  America  it  requires 
sowing  annually.  This  strikes  off  a 
large  yearly  item  for  labour,  and  is 
80  much  to  the  gain  of  the  Australian 
planter,  whilst  the  chances  of  a 
Mure  of  the  crop  are  very  much 
reduced.  All  sorts  of  seed  thriye 
and  improve  in  this  congenial 
climate — Sea  Island,  New  Orleans, 
Egyptian,  Pemambuoo,  Bourbon, 
Poonah,  &c. 

Next  to  Australia  comes  Jamaica, 
whose  prize  cotton  is  averaged  at 
38.  2id.  per  poimd, — one  sample  at- 
taining the  highest  price  reacned  by 
New  South  Wales,  namely  four  shil- 
lings. Now  did  any  of  my  readers 
who  have  had  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  a  West  India  proprietor 
ever  hear  any  other  tune  from  his 
lips — ^morning,  nodn,  or  night— but 
that  the  West  Indies  were  ruined? 
went  out,  in  fact,  with  emancipa- 
tion; that  he  couldn't  grow  sugar 
to  compete  with  that  produced  by 
Cuba  and  the  Mauritius,  because 
Cuba  did  it  by  the  aid  of  slaves,  and 
Mauritius — ^well,  there  comes  that 
vexed  ^question  up  again  1— by  the 
importation  of  Coolies?  And  how 
rapidly  has  the  Mauritius  pro- 
gressed— how  many  new  resources 
nave  been  developed — what  a  stimu- 
lus has  been  given  to  its  commercial 
advance  since  the  deportation  of 
Coolies  upon  its  shores!  The  de- 
spised race  has  been  the  means  of 
building  up  its  present  wealth,  and 
has  laid  those  foimdations  upon 
which  the  £Eibric  of  its  importance  is 
rising  day  by  day.  Now  let  those 
gentlemen  who  sit  down  at  Bath  or 
Cheltenham  bemoaning  the  loss  of 
livers,  slaves,  and  incomes,  turn  their 
attention  to  cotton — the  prospect  is 
not  so  bad  for  them.  Perhaps  the 
Leeward  Islands  would  be  shut  out 
from  this  cultivation  by  their  liabi- 
lity to  hurricanes,  for  a  tornado, 
such  as  occasionally  sweej^  across 
Antigua,  carrying  windimlls  and 
houses  before  it,  would  play  the 


very  mischief  with  a  cotton  field  just 
bursting  in  the  pod  and  ripening. 
But  in  the  West  India  group  there 
are  many  islands  besides  Jamaica 
where  cotton  can  be  grown,  I  be- 
lieve, more  profitably,  and  certainly 
more  independently  of  the  idle  and 
troublesome  negro  than  either  sugar 
or  cofiee.  Third  on  my  list  (New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland,  as  I 
have  said,  being  ^e  two  first)  is 
Jamaica — '  a  good  third,'  as  the 
racing  men  say;  fifth  is  Trinidad, 
witii  an  average  price  of  is,  5^.  set 
upon  its  cotton;  and,  in  the  ruck 
(fifteenth),  Bermuda,  with  an  ave- 
rage of  IS,  lid.  To  stimulate  them 
to  competition,  I  find  Guadaloui)d 
(sixth)  averaging  28,  3^,  Marti- 
nique Vfourteenth)  averaging  is.  4^, 
and  Hayti  (sixteenth)  averaging 
IS.  2J^.  To  avoid  scaring  mj 
readers  with  an  array  of  figures  (for 
I  am  not  particularly  partial  to 
them  myself,  except  in  cases  where 
they  are  the  best  corroborators  of 
&cts),  I  will  leave  the  West  Indies, 
simply  whispering  in  their  ear, '  Try 
Cotton!'  It  is,  however,  highly 
8atisfiEuHx)ry  to  find  the  three  poste 
of  honour  awarded  by  a  jury,  of 
whom  eight  were  foreigners  and  four 
were  Englishmen,  to  British  colonies. 
The  fourth  place  is  honourably  oc- 
cupied by  Algeria,  which  gets  six- 
teen medals  for  cotton,  the  average 
price  of  which  is  put  down  at 
as.  8}d  Then  follow,  as  I  have 
said,  Trinidad  and  Guadaloupe; 
and,  seventh  in  the  scale,  comes 
Uruguay.  The  most  recent  writer 
on  tihese  distracted  South  American 
republics — so  long  the  prey  of  mon- 
grel adventurers  miscalled  generals, 
but  littie  more  than  brigands — a 
Belgian  colonel,  Du  Gratz  by  name, 
Tn^infajTiaj  in  a  work  which  has  been 
recently  published  at  Brussels,  that 
these  are  the  favoxired  countries  for 
cotton  growing — I  was  about  to  say 
cultivation.  But,  till  the  popula- 
tion takes  to  a  settled  mode  of  get- 
ting its  living  (in  the  end  better 
thtm  an  unsettled  way  of  seeking  an 
inglorious  deatii),  I  must  be  content 
with  looking  at  what  Dame  Nature 
does  towards  the  work  in  the  way 
of  soil  and  chmate.  Uruguay  gives 
an  average  on  two  prize  samples  of 
as.  id,     Peru's  highest  and  lowest 
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TBlue  (for  there  is  only  one  prize 
entered)  is  next  to  it— 2«. ;  and  some 
distance  in  the  rear  (No.  1 3  in  my 
list)  is  Venezuela,  with  a  price  of 
IS.  6(1  Next  to  the  best  of  these 
republics  comes  a  French  colony. 
New  Caledonia,  with  a  sample  priced 
at  If.  loc^. ;  and,  a  little  lower  down 
(No.  12),  Frendi  Guiana,  with  an 
average  on  three  prize  specimens 
of  IS.  s^'  The  tenth  is  the  &ther 
or  mo&er  land  (which  you  please) 
of  cotton — ^Egypt  Strange  to  say, 
Egypt  gets  only  one  prize  medal  for 
this  staple,  the  price  of  which  is  set 
at  IS.  %d,  I  wonder  whether  this 
was  the  reason  why  the  Pacha  took 
to  his  yacht,  and  went  off,  as  some- 
body whispered,  in  a  bit  of  a  huff. 
I  would  min  hope  so,  for  it  would 
haye  been  no  £Eiidt  of  ours  if  his 
cotton  were  not  as  good  as  other 
people's.  But  I  fear  that  his  intol- 
ugent  and  yery*  liberal  Excellency 
had  a  stronger  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  his  yisit — a  reason  which 
has  carried  disappointment  to  many 
more  who  had  looked  hopefully  to 
1 86a  to  be  a  bright  year,  little  fore- 
seeing the  sad  eclipse  which  fell 
between  the  sun  of  royalty  &nd  the 
Exhibition,  chilling  it  from  the  yery 
outset  But  I  am  treading  upon 
soft  groimd--do  not  my  feet  touch 
a  new-made  graye?  and  am  I  to 
expect  those  whose  loye  and  hopes 
lie  buried  there  to  be  gay  and  go 
about  in  their  wonted  ways  cheering 
and  comforting  all  around  them  as 
of  old? 

The  pushing  young  colony  of 
Natal,  imch  exhibited  sugar  that 
made  our  respected  liyerless  and 
slayeless  friends  at  Bath  and  Chel- 
tenham shiyer  in  their  shoes  again, 
comes  next  with  three  samples  of 
cotton,  the  ayerage  of  which  reaches 
IS.  6  d. 

But  I  shall  &tigue  the  eyes  of 
my  readers  with  all  these  figures, 
and  I  will  skip  oyer  a  few,  dosing 
up  .with  a  glance  at  what  India  can 
do  in  the  cotton  way.  India  proi)er 
gets  eighteen  medals,  and  taikes  the 
widest  range  in  quality  of  any  other 
coimtry,  her  highest  price  bemg  two 
shillings,  and  ner  lowest  tenpence 
halfpenny,  yielding  an  ayerage  of 
IS.  i\d.  Most  of  these  samples  are 
from  natiyeand  indigenous  seed,  not 


specifically  known  or  named;  and 
from  the  vast  stretoh  of  latitude — 
affecting  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil  under  which  they  haye  been 
produced — of  eyery  yariety  of  staple, 
short,  long,  and  medium;  those 
grown  in  parts  bordering  on  Uie 
sea,  and  subject  to  its  breezy  influ- 
ence, of  course  being  of  the  highest 
quality.  Ceylon  gets  a  prize  for  a 
sample  yalued  at  is.  id,  and  Sin- 
gapore, for  two  Sea  Island  sorts,  at 
IS.  i^d  The  Fejee  Islanders,  as- 
piring to  be  British  subjects — soli- 
citing to  be  enciroled  in  the  girdle 
which  we  haye  passed  about  the 
globe,  but  coldly,  almost  disdainfully 
i^ulsed  and  rejected  by  our  goyem- 
ment — put  in  a  claim  and  get  a 
prize,  tneir  cotton  being  yalued  at 
IS.  id,  I  am  afraid  to  pursue  my 
list  further,  but  I  may  mention  that 
eyen  Bussia,  than  which  no  country 
is  less  liable  to  a  suspicion  of  be- 
coming a  competitor  in  tiie  supply 
of  cotton,  gets  a  prize.  We  are  not 
told  in  what  part  of  tiie  yast  empire 
it  was  gpx)wn,  but  we  may  fiurly 
presume  it  was  not  within  the  great 
blank  space,  which  we  stUl  remem- 
ber with  a  loathing  left  from  our 
boyish  days,  up  in  the  right-hand 
comer  of  our  maps,  which  was 
crossed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  and 
the  words  '  Bussia  in  Europe.' 

So  much — perhaps  more  than 
enough  the  readBr  will  think— for  the 
cotton  prizes.  But  consider,  my 
kind-hearted  critic,  that  these  fEicts 
may  conyey  some  comfort  to  the 
desolate— almost  despairing  people, 
who  are  looking  out  fom  their  empty 
homes  for  the  cotton  ships,  which 
are  to  them  buteher,  baker,  and 
eyerything  in  this  world.  To  many 
a  little  Lucknow  in  the  north,  gal- 
lantly held  against  the  gaunt  be- 
siegers, poyerty  and  hunger,  famine 
and  diisease,  and  reduced  to  its  last 
modicum  of  parish  allowance,  it 
would  indeed  be  an  inspiriting  cry, 
'  Dinna  ye  hear  ?  the  cotton  is  com- 
ing!' I  fear,  howeyer,  that  these 
fEicts  haffdly  promise  so  much  in 
sufficient  time,  but  we  may  deriye  a 
little  comfort  from  knowing  that 
there  are  so  many  sources  from  which 
relief  may  and  can  come.  Mean- 
while let  us  do  our  best,  foUowing 
in  the  wake  of  the  good  genius  of 
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OUT  land;  and  iham  who  cannot 
give  their  thousands  or  their  hun- 
dreds, let  them  throw  in  their  tens 
or  units,  or  even  words  of  hope  to 
their  poor  Innothers  and  sisters  who 
have  so  heavy  a  trial  before  them 
for  the  wint^.  In  tiie  oouise  of 
filings,  the  winter  must  pass  away 
and  the  spring  follow ;  and  may  a 
ripening  autumn  bring  us  some  of 
the  fruits,  which  we  may  even  now 
discern  in  bud  in  this  Exhibition. 

Cereals  and  agricultural  produce 
would,  at  any  other  time,  have  had 
the  first  share  of  my  curiodfy,  and 
perht^s,  even  as  thhigs  are,  I  have 
dwelt  too  long  upon  cotton.  The 
awards  in  that  Cmss,  however,  tell 
more  thim  the  jurors'  returns  for 
Section  A.  of  Clase  U.,  inasmuch  as 
they  fix  the  relative  values  of  the 
samples ;  thus  affording  us  a  means 
of  comparison,  which  is  not  given  to 
us  by  the  ceresil  jurors.  In  fiict, 
the  awards  in  this  section  would 
even  be  delusive  if  they  were  more 
explanatory  in  this  respect.  They 
might  tell  us  where  the  best  wheats 
can  be  produced,  but  what  about 
tile  supply  in  case  of  scarcity  ?  One 
great  source  is  shut  to  us — one  cur- 
rent dammed  at  its  source ;  and  the 
food  for  the  empty  mouths  lies  where 
tiie  cotton  for  tiie  idle  hands  is,  or  is 
being  burned  beside  it  wickedly  and 
recklessly.  The  Black  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  we  knew  before  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book  bear  freights  of 
com  upon  their  crests,  and  we  are 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  qua- 
Uty  that  comes  from  their  ports ;  and 
the  awards  in  Class  III.  Section  A. 
give  us  little  more  than  a  long 
list  of  samples  of  the  best  agricul- 
tural produce  which  foreign  coun- 
tries can  grow — many  of  them  in 
scarcely  sufficient  quantities  for  tiieir 
ovm  consumption.  We  find  peas 
can  be  grown  in  Canada  to  the  tune 
of  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
that  wheat  in  Australia  weighs  aa 
much  as  seventy  pounds  to  the 
bushel ;  but  wo  learn  nothing  more 
from  this  sectional  report. 

Mr,  Gladstone  lately  advanced  to 
us  with  both  his  hands  out — one 
holding  his  list  of  cheap  wines,  the 
other  the  collectors  call  paper  for 
income  tax.  Of  the  latter  I  know 
enough— more  of  the  tax,  which  is 


certain,  than  of  the  incoittd,  whioli 
is  precarious.  But  of  the  fonner^ 
we  were  only  treated  to  probabitities. 
Let  us  see  what  they  are  worth.  I 
find  that  wines  run  away  with  one 
hundred  and  ninety  medals,  of  which 
(me  hundred  and  seventy-seven  are 
carried  off  by  foreign  countries, 
while  thirteen  go  to  our  own  colonies 
in  Australia.  France  distances  all 
oomi)etitors,  taking  forty-eight  for 
herselfand  three  for  Algeria.  Among 
the  French  wines  proper,  is  a  sample 
of  the  vintage  of  1 7  60.  Italy  secures 
tiiirty  medals  for  wines,  chiefiy  the 
produce  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily.  I 
finpeak  here  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy — 
the  Bonum  exhibits,  of  course,  b^g 
put  down  Bex)arately.  Austria, 
tlumks  to  Hungary,  gets  as  many 
as  twenty-three  prizes;  and  Por- 
tugal, exhibiting  a  collection,  be- 
ginning witii  a  taste  of  1756  wine, 
gets  nineteen.  Switzerland  obtains 
six,  most  of  which  go  to  Neufchatel ; 
and  Spain,  five.  The  other  countries 
to  which  we  may  look  for  consola- 
tion when  we  pay  our  income  tax, 
or  in  whose  wines  we  may,  some 
day,  drink  the  health  of  the  Cfaan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer,  are,  Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  sundry  Gor- 
man duchies,  Turkey,  Greece,  and 
Peru.  In  this  class,  yegetable  spirits 
get  prises.  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Saxony  showing  spirits  fr^m  the 
potato;  Austria,  alone,  from  the 
turnip ;  France  from  beetroot ;  and 
Guadaloupe  from  apricots.  More- 
over Austria  gets  a  prize  for  *  La- 
dies' liqueur.'  What  can  it  be  like, 
I  wonder?  I  have  set  my  lady 
readers  marvelling,  if  not  longing. 

And  now  for  a  laugh  to  cheer  the 
way,  and  at  the  worthy  jurors*  ex- 
pense, too;  the  awards  we  next 
alight  upon  are  those  for  beer. 
Messrs.  Bass  and  Co.,  and  Salt,  who 
exhibit,  get  the  reward  of  merit  in 
the  shape  of  medals;  and  Messrs. 
Fowler,  who  also  exhibit,  get  an 
honourable  mention.  But  how  does 
it  arise  that  Messrs.  Allsopp  and  Sons, 
who  do  not  exhibit,  are  put  down  for 
a  medal  '  for  various  ales — General 
Excellence.'  Well,  I  think  I  can 
find  an  excuse  for  the  jurors.  Hot 
and  thirsty,  they  were  no  doubt 
passing  M.  Veillard's  bar  and  tasted 
of  Messrs.  Allsopp's  tap  therein  la- 
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belled  '  Allsopp*s  ale,  id.  per  glass/ 
and  rightly  and  justly  pronounced  it 
excellent ;  and  bo,  '  when  found, 
made  a  note  of.'  But  how  about 
ihe  '  Various  ales,'  peeing  that  only 
one  quality  was  dispensed  therefirom  ? 
This,  I  confess,  is  rather  hazy  and 
suggestive  of  frequent  visits  to  M. 
Veillard's  quarter.  Well,  to  quote 
Lord  Dundreary,  it  is  truly  '  one  of 
those  things  that  no  fellah  can 
understand.'  By  the  way,  I  may 
remind  such  of  my  readers  as  may 
have  had  parcels  done  up  in  a  torn 
newspaper  (the  only  way  in  which, 
1  am  convinced,  it  would  ever  com6 
imder  their  observation),  that  a 
reporter  for  one  of  our  daily  papers, 
tilive  to  kindred  associations,  mis- 
took the  'stars'  which  the  jurors 
wore  on  their  coats  on  the  award 
day  for  labels  from  beer  bottles, 
which,  in  a  fit  of  hilarity,  they  had 
•appended  to  their  button-holes. 
Can  tins  afford  any  remote  clue  to 
tte  mystery  ? 

Let  me  skim  lightly  the  surface 
of  the  remaining  classes.  From  the 
nobleman  whom  I  have  last  quoted, 
I  pass  to  a  very  different  specimen 
of  the  peerage — the  scientific  Earl  of 
Caithness,  who,  I  am  glad  to  find, 
gets  three  prize  medals,  one  of 
which  is  for — *  Ligenuity  in  the  con- 
fitruction  of  an  artificial  leg !'    ' 

Glancing  on,  I  come  upon 
L.  Longe  of  Portugal,  who  gets  a 
prize  *  for  refractory  bricks.'  Does 
any  one  know  what  *  refractory  bricks' 
are?  Finding,  on  another  page,  a 
prize  awarded  to  a  very  eminent 
manufacturing  cotton  firm,  '  for  soft 
drapers,'  which  I  am  told  is  a  tj^po- 
graphical  error  for  *  soft  diapers,'  I 
laid  the  troublesome — no  *  refrao- 
torj','  bricks  to  the  charge  of  *  George 
E.  Eyre  and  William  Spottiswoode, 
printers  to  the  Queen's  Most  Excel- 
lent Majesty ;'  but  those  gentlemen 
stand  absolved.  It  seems  there  are 
such  things  in  creation  or  chaos, 
though  what  or  who  refractory  bricks 
can  be,  I  confess  myself  at  a  loss  to 
divine— unless,  indeed,  they  be  those 
lords  and  gentlemen  who  frequent 
the  Haymarket  at  night,  making 
that  whilom  sweet-scented  lane 
smell  unsavoury  in  the  nostrils  of 
quiet  and  sober  citizens.  Looking 
to  literal  probabilities,  I  consulted 


the  best  authority  at  hand — one  of 
Messrs.  Eelk  and  Lucas's  men ;  and 
he  seemed  to  think  they  must  bd 
'  orkard-made  bricks,  as  won't  chip 
oomerways  nohow.'  Without  at- 
taching much  importance,  however, 
to  this  definition,  and  not  clearly 
imderstanding  it,  I  remain,  as  my 
readers  must  be  content  to  do,  in 
tiie  dark. 

There  is  little  more  of  suggestive 
matter  in  this  Book  of  Awards— tha 
reports  of  the  various  sections  are 
bo  more  than  lists  of  the  successfal 
exhibitors  with  the  baldest  possible 
description  of  their  goods.  Witil 
every  respect  I  think  the  jurors 
might  have  done  a  little  more  in 
some  of  the  sections— a  very  little 
more  would  have  made  it  a  most 
valuable  book  of  reference  for  com- 
parative analysis.  Then  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  the  weight  per 
bushel  given  to  the  cereals.  I  know 
the  jurors  took  the  trouble  to  have 
them  weighed,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
they  did  not  append  the  results, 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have 
justified  their  awards  before  the 
world.  In  the  same  way,  I  should 
have  wished  the  percentage  of  metal 
stated  for  the  mineral  ores,  for  that 
is  the  only  true  test  of  value  after 
all  — '  for  fine  specimens  of  ores  * 
sounds  to  my  ears  rather  vague. 
Generally  speaking,  this  plan  could 
not  be  carried  out ;  but  in  all  cases 
wherein  it  cotdd  have  been,  I  wish  it 
had  been. 

An  honourable  mention  is  awarded 
for  the  noble  elephant's  tusk,  ex- 
hibited from  the  country  of  the 
Moon  in  Central  Africa ;  and  I  think 
the  elephant  deserves  an  honourable 
mention  as  well  as  the  exhibitor. 
Imagine  a  poor  beast  doomed  to 
wander  in  that  climate,  .under 
Afric's  scorching  sun,  and  over 
Afric's  sandy  deserts,  with  two  ivory 
teeth  weighing  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five pounds  each,  projecting  from 
his  head !  His  friend,  the  rhinoceros, 
contributes  a  bit  of  his  skin  to  this 
court,  though  the  Book  of  Awards 
makes  no  note  of  it,  which  looks 
like  a  piece  of  metal  from  some  iron- 
plated  frigate  of  the  time  of  Noah, 
which  modem  science  and  enterprise 
have  just  brought  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.     Had  it  been 
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labelled  *  An  Annoar  Plate  of  the 
Merrimao,  lately  zecoTered  by  Jared 
Jefferson  Jaggs,  the  celebrated  Ame- 
rican diver/  it  might  have  got  a 
medal !  By  the  way  how  mournShilly 
SQggestiTe  is  this  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  America.  The  Yankees  are 
nndeniably  so  'cute  a  people:  with 
all  their  savage  propensities,  as  just 
now  in  full  development,  are  blended 
BO  much  of  scientific  knowledge,  in- 
genuiiy,  invention,  and  enteiprise, 
that  had  they  been  following  their 
peaceful  avocations  (instead  <h  show- 
mg  the  Bed  Men  how  civilized  beings 
can  tear  themselves  and  each  other 
to  pieces),  their  name  would  have 
appeared  rather  oftoner  than  ttoice 
in  the  list  of  prizes.  Yet  I  cannot 
find  it  recumng  more  freauently 
than  in  one  instance  as  'Tne  Pe- 
doal  States  of  North  America,'  for 
a  sample  of  toilet  soap^  and,  in 
another,  as  '  North  Ammca,'  for  an 
apparatus  to  cure  stammering. 
Where  are  the  '  leviathan'  engines, 
tiie  'mammoth'  saws,  the  'Her- 
culean' ploughs,  the  'whip-the- 
world '  boats,  the  '  blow-all-to- 
blazes'  revolvers,  which  would  have 
filled  and  ov^owed  the  United 
States  Court,  had  there  been  one? 
Alas!  all— idl  in  the  fearful  Mael- 
strom which  is  sucking  down  the 
property,  prosperity,  and  progress 
of  more  than  eighty  years — where 
everything  and  everybody  seems,  to 
use  one  of  their  own  phnuses,  to  be 
'  going  to  everlasting  smash.' 

I  am  sincerely  sornr  to  note  how 
fi9w  prizes  seem  to  nave  Mien  to 
the  lot  of  China  and  Japan.  To  me 
these  courts  formed  a  feuscinating  in- 
terest— those  wonderful  translations 
of  our  scientific  works  (Herschel's 
for  instance),  with  all  the  diagrams 
60  correctly  copied;  the  intoiesting 
collection  of  drugs  with  the  Phar- 
macopoeia to  accompany  and  explain 
them ;  the  textile  mbrics,  porcelain, 
ivory  carvings — surely  aome  of  these 
specimens  of  Chinese  skill  or  in- 
dustry, taste  or  mere  patience,  might 
have  foimd  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sternest  and  most  utilitarian  jury- 
man. Yet  I  only  find  two  mediJs 
marked  down  for  China — I  may 
have  missed  some,  you  know,  in 
turning  the  leaves — ^and  those  are 
for  silk.    Japan  appears  to  fare  a 


little  better.  If  the  Tnanufiioturew 
of  these  countries  do  not  come  up 
to  our  European  standard  (there  are 
several  which  unquestionably  sur- 
pass it),  could  not  a  medal  or  a 
mention  have  been  given  '  for  cha^ 
racteristie  excellence  r  I  see  this 
form  is  used  occasionally,  and  am 
glad  to  see  it,  for  it  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rewarding  or  applauding 
the  labour  or  skill  of  those  cotrntries 
who  do  not  follow  or  have  not  yet 
found  the  beaten  path,  on  whudi  our 
western  habits  go  round  and  round. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  how  much 
encouragement  uiese  outside  ex- 
hibitors wiU  receive  from  the  jurors. 
Among  the  foreign  crowd  of  eastern 
pashas,  Bussian  princes,  Prussian 
nobles,  Austrian  counts,  Spanish 
dons,  governors  of  Syria  and  bemoi 
of, Greece,  we  have  a  number  of 
men  who  seem  to  have  woke  up  out 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  laid 
their  treasures  at  our  feet  Here 
are  Emin  Baba,  Hadji- Yooeof-Sheban 
Ogloo,  £1  Hadj  Saad,  Ali  Agar, 
Wan  Aboo  Peimn,  Hac|ji  Djaneh 
Beek,  Ali  ben  Ferley,  Ali  ben  Mal^ 
Ahmed  bel  Kadi,  Ahmed  Chavuch, 
Ahmed  Cherif  ben  Merad,  the  Nawab 
Ehairvollah  Khan,  Yawn  Ali,  &c. 
all  doubtless  men  in  advance  of 
their  age,  who  hearing  (Heaven 
knows  how  the  news  got  to  them), 
in  their  distant  villages  in  Nubia 
or  Astrachan,  India  and  Africa, 
that  the  produce  of  the  whole  world 
was  to  be  got  together  and  com- 
pared this  year  in  London,  resolved 
for  the  honour  of  their  country  to 
show  what  could  be  done  in  their 
almost  ultra-mundane  regions;  and 
labouring  against  iterance  and 
prejudice— perhaps  bi^tty  and  &- 
natidsm— got  up  specunens  of  their 
manufacturing  conmieroe  in  exhi- 
bitable  condition,  transported  it  on 
camels'  backs  across  bioad  and  arid 
deserts,  and  shipped  it  off  to  that 
unknown  oount^  where  it  would 
have  to  compete  with  the  best  that 
the  whole  world  could  produce. 
I  am  glad  that  so  many  of  these 
men  will  receive  the  medal-stamp 
of  the  western  world's  approval.  I 
am  glad,  too,  to  see  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  gets  a  medal — and  the 
Governor  of  Lebanon— and  the  Go- 
vernor of  Damascus ;  I  congratulate 
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the  gentleman  labonring  nnder  the 
name  of  Malokroschecknoy,  who  gets 
a  prize  though  it  be  only  for  flai — 
who  would  have  thought  that  a 
man  who  cannot  find  a  (Sorter  way 
of  spelling  his  name  would  have 
*  gone  in '  for  flax  or  anything  else  ? 
Lonely  convents  up  in  distant  moun- 
tain-ranges— turbcuaed  pashas  whom 
we  have  set  down  as  thinking  of 
nothing  but  their  pipes,  their 
seragUos,  and  their  bowstrings — 
our  own  convicted  felons  in  "Western 
Australia — are  all  encouraged  and 
rewarded,  and  inscribed  on  this  roll 
of  feme. 

We  can  scarcely  estimate  the  effect 
of  this  at  present  That  the  honour 
wUl  be  highly  appreciated  by  these 
exhibitors  I  feel  convinced.  I  saw 
on  this  fine  Friday  of  which  I  have 
been  talking  so  long,  an  Oriental 
(for  I  must  describe  him  in  the  most 
general  terms,  not  knowing  from 
what  particular  country  he  came — 
indeed  I  should  not  have  known  it 
was  from  the  East  only  that  he 
wore  a  turban,  and  I  have  a  general 
idea  that  all  Orientals  wear  turbans, 
or  that  all  turban  wearers  are  Ori- 
entals)— I  say,  I  saw  a  little  Oriental 
who  had  just  been  informed  that  he 
had  got  a  medal  for  something  he 
exhibited.  To  describe  his  ecstacy 
would  be  imi)ossible :  without  being 
able  to  speak  a  word  of  English, 


he  had  contrived  to  make  every  one 
know  he  had  got  a  prize ;  the  tears 
were  streaming  down  his  cheeks, 
and  his  eyes  shone  like  black  dia- 
monds. His  delight  found  vent  in 
the  strangest  ways;  at  one  time  I 
found  him  treating  half  a  dozen 
policemen  to  port  wine;  and  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  running 
about  the  maze  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens,  inextricably  involved 
in  its  intricate  ways  and  laughing 
heartily  to  himself.  I  hope  it  did 
not  turn  the  brain  of  that  poor  little 
Oriental. 

And  now,  as  I  shut  up  the  Book 
of  Awards,  I  am  left  with  the  im- 
pression that  came  upon  me  on 
opening  it,  of  the  vastness  of  the 
work  accomplished.  Individual  cases 
of  hardship,  real  and  imaginary; 
errors  of  omission  and  of  commis- 
sion ;  errors  of  taste  and  judgment, 
when  so  much  is  left  to  the  taste 
and  judgment,  there  must,  of  course, 
be  in  such  a  work.  But  of  favour 
or  partiality  I  believe  there  have 
been  none.  And  the  jurors  deserve 
well  of  the  Commissioners,  of  the 
Exhibitors,  and  of  the  nation — nay, 
of  all  nations.  They  stand  out  from 
this  scene  in  bright  contrast  to  the 
Eoyal  Commissioners — a  band  of 
active,  zealous,  practical,  and  honest 
men. 
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TRINKETBY 

AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  AND  LOAN  EXHIBITIONS* 


BUT  a  little  while  ago,  and  to  be 
a  dilettante,  a  oonnoisseur,  an 
amateur^ne  learned  in  trifles — 
Majolioa,  Henri-deux  ware,  Falissy, 
Sevres,  the  mysteries  of  pdle  teridre 
and  pate  dure,  the  differing  tints  of 
Eose  Bnbarry,  of  gros-bleu  and  bleu 
do  roi ;  to  be  learned  in  camei  and 
intagli,  enamels  and  nielli ;  acquaint- 
ed with  the  niceties  of  jewellery  and 
precious  stones — to  be  oonversant 
with  all  or  any  of  these  things,  pre- 
supposed not  merely  leisure  and  oih 
fortuniiy,  but  a  &ir  share  of  wealtn. 
or  the  connoisseur  was  usually 
also  the  collector;  and  at  any  rate 
must  have  had,  by  position  or  purse, 
access  io  many  private  collections, 
and  endless  transactions  with  auc- 
tioneers and  dealers.  But  now  we 
have  changed  all  that.  Our  per- 
manent Museums,  still  more  our 
Loan  Collections,  and  Art  Treasures, 
and  International  Exhibitions,  have 
placed  at  the  use  of  every  one 
the  stores  alike  of  nations,  sove- 
rei^,  and  subjects,  so  that  the  very 
choicest  examples  of  ancient,  mediae- 
val, renaissance,  and  later  art,together 
witii  the  rarest  and  costliest  gems, 
may  be  readily  compared  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  best  efforts  of 
contemporary  art  and  skill.  In  fiEict, 
whether  for  mere  amusement  or  for 
serious  comparison  and  study,  any 
one  who  can  spare  a  few  odd  hours 
has  at  his  command  resources  which, 
in  the  good  old  times,  the  highest 
and  wealthiest  could  only  have  ob- 
tained by  much  travel,  cost,  and 
favour. 

Once  and  again,  whilst  loitering 
opposite  the  Koh-i-noor,  watching 
the  eager  struggling  crowd,  attracted 
first  by  the  Mountain  of  Light,  and 
then  streaming  off  to  other  scarcely 
less  dazzling  coruscations,  I  have 
wondered  to  how  many  of  all  that 
unending,  untiring  queue  it  has  oc- 
curred, that  by  a  very  littie  systema- 
tized scrutiny  they  might  —  fipom 
merely  this  marvellous  International 
Exhibition,  and  the  scarcely  less  re- 
markable Loan  Exhibition — obtain  a 
really  considerable  insight  into  the 


history,  the  art,  the  varieties,  and 
the  curiosities  of  gems  and  jewellery 
— of  the  whole  world  of  trinketry,  in 
short? 

Suppose,  fair  reader — for  we  will 
take  for  (p'anted  that  the  bearded 
reader  is  too  seriously  occupied  for 
such  trifles — suppose  that,  now  we 
have  done  pictures  and  porcelAin, 
and  statues  and  steam-engines,  and 
all  the  other  weighty  wonders,  yoti 
and  I  stroll  through  these  two  exhi- 
bitions, not  for  any  such  serious 
purpose  as  that  hinted  at  above,  but 
to  see  whether  W6  cannot  find  a 
littie  a  uiet  entertainment  in  a  gossip 
over  the  jewel-cases.  But  before  we 
begin  our  perambflation,  ^ust  a  word 
on  this '  Exhibition  of  Objects  of  Art 
on  Loan,'  now  open  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  is  really  a 
wonderful  collection — many  a  year 
must  pass  be&>re  such  another  is 
brought  together  again — and,  as  it 
will  probably  close  shortiy  after  the 
International,  you  will  do  weU  not 
to  lose  the  opportunity  of  flTftmiTiing 
it.  We  are  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  Trinketry — and  our  allotted  time 
is  all  too  short  for  that— but  the 
collection  comprises,  in  addition,  a 
rich  series  of  carvings  in  ivory ;  old 
art  bronzes ;  intaglios,  including  the 
famous  collections  of  her  Majesty 
and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  the 
finest  collection  of  miniatures  yet 
exhibited  in  this  country,  nimiber- 
ing  in  all  nearly  a  thousand  exam- 
ples, and  covering  the  whole  period 
of  tiie  art  of  portrait-miniature; 
furniture,  including  some  of  the  best 
works  of  Boide,  Heisner,  and  Gou- 
tiere ;  church,  college,  corporate,  and 
baronial  plate;  ecclesiasticaJ  vest- 
ments and  embroidery ;  Henri-deux 
ware  (every  specimen  known  in  this 
country  being  here),  Palissy,  Majo- 
lica, and  the  choicest  of  old  Sevres ; 
Limoges  enamels;  in  &ct,  every 
kind  of  mediaeval,  renaissance,  and 
eight^nth-century  art-work,  selectr- 
ed  as  the  finest  and  most  prized 
specimens  out  of  all  the  chief  collec- 
tions in  the  coimtry,  from  that  of  the 
Queen  downwards. 
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Oddly  enough,  if  we  undertake 
our  survey  of  tiie  Trinketry  histori- 
cally, chronologically,  our  starting- 
point  will  not  be  in  this  Loan  Exhi- 
bition of  old  works,  bat  in  the  In- 
ternational, which  professes  only  to 
admit  articles  made  within  the  last 
twelve  years.  And  if,  following  the 
good  old  fiafihion,  we  begin  with  the 
beginning  of  things,  it  will  not  suf- 
fice, like  the  old  narrators,  to  com- 
mence with  the  earliest  of  such 
liiings  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
*  The  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of 
gold'  which,  just  before  the  exodus, 
every  man  and  every  woman  among 
the  children  of  Israel  borrowed  of 
their  Egyptian  neighbours,  and  took 
care  not  to  return,  were,  we  may  be 
sure,  early  consi^ed  to  the  melting- 
pot—everywhere,  from  the  Wilder- 
ness to  Duke's  Place,  the  customary 
Israelitish  repository  of  the  spoils  of 
the  Gentiles.  But  we  can  here  go  a 
long  way  beyond  Moses :  for,  some 
four  hundred  years  prior  to  the  great 
Egyptian 'loan,  and  a  century  before 
Joseph  governed  in  Egypt,  tiiere 
was  buried  in  a  tomb  in  Thebes, 
along  with  the  mummy  of  Queen 
Aah-hotep,  a  choice  selection  from 
that  lady's  trinkets,  or,  as  some  sup- 
pose, mortuary  jewels  made  for  the 
occasion,  and  never  worn  by  her 
majesty.  These,  having  lain  imdis- 
turbed  for  nearly  four  thousand 
years,  were  discovered  and  opened 
three  or  four  years  back  by  an  agent 
of  the  present  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and 
are  here  exposed  in  the  great  world's 
fur,  almost  as  fresh  and  bright  as 
on  the  day  when  the  door  was  closed 
on  the  embalmed  corpse  of  Aah- 
hptep.  So  fresh,  indeed,  are  they, 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  they  are 
genuine  on  first  seeing  them,  and 
remembering  that  the  Italians— cun- 
ningest  of  all  &bricators,  whether  it 
be  of  old  pictures,  pottery,  coins, 
gems,  or  jewels — have  been  of  late 
busy  replicating  Egyptian  tomb- 
treasures,  and  sending  their  handi- 
craft to  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  But 
M.  Auguste  Mariette,  the  finder,  is  a 
man  of  credit ;  the  circumstances  of 
the  discovery  were  pubUcly  known ; 
and  the  learned  world — ^including  . 
the  most  competent  of  English 
Egyptologists— are  satisfied  there  is 
no  misrepresentation. 


The  '  find '  was  by  fer  the  richest 
of  its  kind  yet  made  in  an  Egyptian 
tomb.  There  are,  as  you  see,  neck- 
laces, diadems,  earrings,  bracelets^ 
rings,  brooches,  massive  gold  bees 
that  might  serve  (or  a  Napoleonic 
device,  and  a  variety  of  other  orna- 
ments. In  all,  some  sixty  articles, 
mostiy  of  massive  gold,  were  found 
with  the  mummy ;  and  it  is  curious, 
though  four  thousand  years  old,  how 
much  resemblance  they  bear  to  the 
work  of  to-day.  That  heavy,  yard- 
long  chain,  with  the  scarabeeus  sus^ 
pended  from  the  centre,  is  of  tiie 
yefy  cable  pattern  to  be  seen  in  al- 
most any  jeweller's  shop.  That  rich 
diadem,  and  the '  pectoral,'  or  brooch, 
with  a  symbolical  representation  of 
the  purification  of  King  Amosis,  son 
of  Aah-hotep,  might  be  taken  for 
cloisonn^e  6namel,|though  that  kind 
of  work  dates  many  centuries  later. 
Th^  are  indeed  cloisonne,  that  is, 
the  pattern  is  formed  by  thin  gold 
partitions ;  but  the  colouring  matter 
inclosed  therein  consists  of  came- 
lian,  lapis-lazuli,  and  turquoise,  and 
not  of  a  vitreous  substance.  That 
heavy-looking  armlet,  again,  is  re* 
pouss^  work — ^in  other  words,  lA 
formed  from  thin  plates  of  metal 
beat^Q  up  by  punches  from  the 
back,  and  finished  with  small  chasing 
tools,  as  is  at  this  moment  the  prac- 
tice most  in  fevour  with  our  own 
artists  in  gold  and  silver. 

Though  we  cannot  see  here  any 
portion  of  the  Mosaic  spoil,  we  may 
venture,  perhaps,  to  suspend  those 
enormous  ear-drops  upon  a  Biblical 
association;  since,  as  me  cartouches 
on  them  indicate,  they  were  of  about 
the  time  of  Solomon's  Egyptian  wife, 
who  mayhap  wore  a  pair  not  unlike 
them  when  she  won  the  heart  of 
that  wisest  and  weakest  of  the  sons 
of  men. 

If  now  we  descend  from  the  gal- 
lery, and  cross  the  nave  to  the  Ita- 
lian Court,  we  may  examine  some  as 
rare,  and  tax  more  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Greek  jewellery,  in  the  ease 
of  Signor  Castellani,  of  Rome.  True, 
these  are  but  copies ;  but  then  they 
are  copies  made  with  such  scrupu- 
lous care  and  ariistic  intelligence, 
that  they  are,  even  for  study,  almost 
as  valuable  as  originals.  The  choicest 
is  a  diadem  of  the  time  of  Alexandei^ 
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the  Great,  the  original  of  which  was 
found  at  Cuma,  of  such  refined  de- 
sign and  delicate  workmanship,  that 
the  pearls  and  gems  with  which  it 
is  adorned  seem  to  admit  their  infe- 
riority. This  is  the  trimnph  of  Cas- 
tellani's  art ;  but  here  are  also  arm- 
lets, ear-rings,  rings,  necklaces,  &c., 
also  of  singular  beauty. 

These  are  copies :  but  in  the  Loan 
Exhibition  there  are  a  necklace,  arm- 
let, and  ear-rings  of  real  old  Greek 
workmanship,  they  having  been  ex- 
humed at  Alexandria,  and  in  won- 
*  derful  preservation.  Observe  in  the 
necklace  the  chaste  forms  and  grace- 
ful arrangement — thoroughly  Greek 
in  feeling — and  the  pleasing  effect  of 
the  minute  specks  of  enamel  (blue, 
with  a  spot  of  gold  in  the  centre), 
sparing  the  inti^uction  of  gems. 

Signer  Castellani  has  been  equally 
successful  with  his  Etruscan  orna- 
ments ;  but  most,  no  doubt  from  the 
greater  abundance  of  models,  with 
the  Eoman.  Here,  in  all  their  pris- 
tine freshness,  are  the  nuptial  crown^ 
'sweetly  pretty'  to  every  feminine 
eye ;  the  civic  crown,  of  oak-leaves, 
possibly  a  copy  of  that  awarded  to 
Cicero  as  the  saviour  of  his  country, 
though  more  likely  of  one  worn  by 
.some  long-forgotten  soldier,  who 
had  rescued  and  avenged  on  the 
battle-field  a  fallen  comrade;  the 
triumphal  crown  of  laurel ;  military 
fibulffi;  a  patrician  bulla,  with  its 
Teal  antique  cameo  and  setting  of 
precious  stones ;  and,  more  charac- 
teristic still,  yon  necldace,  formed  of 
shells,  flowers,  acorns,  and  heads  of 
the  nymph  lo.  But  most  interesting 
of  >11 — a  fancy  to  delight  the  heart 
of  the  grimmest  of  antiquaries  and 
the  foirest  of  Mayfiair's  daughters 
— ^is  that  plain  ivory  casket,  contain- 
ing the  entire  jewels  of  a  Boman 
matron — Mundvs  MuUehris,  In  it 
are  rings  for  summer  and  winter 
wear,  and  a  set  for  every  day  in  the 
week,  thumb-ring,  and  signet ;  fibu- 
l8B,  including  a  large  one  of  the  Eo- 
man eagle,  and  the  nuptial  brooch ; 
necklace;  bracelets;  comb;  hair-pins, 
and  among  them  one  ornamented 
with  the  sacred  ram's  head,  others 
having  the  hand  of  Venus  holding 
the  golden  apple,  and  a  large  eme- 
rald cut  into  a  bust  of  Flora— a  true 
antique ;  triumphal  ear-rings  repre- 


senting victories,  and  others  with 
pHendents  of  lapis-lazuli ;  the  patri- 
cian aurea-bulla,  marking  the  lady's 
rank;  and, not  least  in  this  treasure- 
house  of  trinketiy,  the  httle  lapis- 
lazuh  box  for  the  cosmetic,  infallible 
as  that  which  brought  Vanilla  Gon- 
zales under  the  censure  of  the  In- 
quisition. 

And  now,  before  we  quit  this  an- 
cient world,  we  wiU  turn  to  Mi.  E. 
Waterton's  case  of  rings  in  the  Loan 
Collection.  For  years  past  this  gen- 
tleman has  been  collecting  rings,  not 
for  their  beauiy  or  costliness,  but  for 
their  illustrative  character.  He  has 
here  between  five  and  six  hundred. 
It  is  a  speciality  worth  looking  closely 
at  for  a  few  minutes.  The  collection 
commences,  in  time,  with  Eg5T)tian 
rings,  of  which  some  are  of  gold, 
with  incised  hieroglyphics,  others  of 
silver  or  porcelain ;  some  are  swivel 
rings,  very  similar  to  those  so  com- 
mon in  England  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago :  one  of  them  has  a  came- 
lian  engraved  with  the  symbolical 
right  eye.  Then  here  are  Greek 
rings  in  gold  and  silver,  and,  could 
we  oi)en  the  case,  one  or  two  of 
them  would  be  worth  examining  for 
the  engraved  heads.  The  Etruscan 
rings  are  thick,  heavy-looking  af- 
fairs ;  but  some  of  them  you  see  are 
'struck  up,'  as  our  gold- workers 
term  it,  just  hke  the  plated  Brum- 
magem rings  of  1862.  One  or  two 
of  them  have  heads,  some  figures,  as 
of  Hercules  and  Juno,  in  relief; 
some  are  mortuary  rings ;  some  are 
of  bronze,  some  of  porcelain. 

The  Boman  rings  are  numerous, 
and  not  a  httle  instructive.  Here 
are  those  that  distinguished  the  Bo- 
man knighte,  and  those  who  had  the 
JiLs  annuli  aurei,  the  right  to  wear 
the  golden  ring,  and  some  for  chil- 
dren who  inherited  ihejus,  Mihtary 
rings  of  bronze  and  of  iron;  the 
duplex  ring,  also  a  reward  for  mili- 
taiy  valour.  This,  tiniest  of  rings, 
small  enough  for  lAprichaun  or  lady 
of  Lilliput,  is  a  votive  ring;  but 
whether  made  so  small  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  the  giver,  or  from  a 
long  time  having  elapsed  between 
the  vow  and  its  performance,  in- 
formant sayeth  not  Bing  of  vestal 
virgin,  with  an  incised  representation 
of  a  virgin  feeding  the  sacied  flame ; 
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gnostic  and  talismonic  rings.  Note- 
worthy, too,  is  the  finger  of  a  bronze 
statue  with  a  ring  on  the  second 
joint— a  mode  of  wearing  the  rin& 
which  we  know  from  other  sources 
was  occasionally  adopted,  but  which 
no  ring  of  itself  would  of  course 
have  indicated.  And,  as  not  least 
remarkable,  look  at  that  large  gold 
ring,  with  an  onyx  of  five  s^ta,  so 
cut  as  to  form  the  pupil  of  an  eye, 
whilst  the  gold  settmg  completes  its 
surroundings.  This  would  seem  to 
be  a  revival  in  old  Eome  of  an  older 
Egyptian  fashion,  of  which  we  just 
now  saw  an  example.  In  those  an- 
cient times  there  was  a  symbolic 
meaning  in  the  custom;  but  we 
seem  about  to  reproduce  the  fisishion 
without  the  signification.  You,  no 
doubt,  madam,  read  through  right 
loyally  that  tempting  list  of  jewels 
presented  to  the  Princess  Alice  on 
her  marriage :  did  you  notice  among 
them  that  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Co- 
burg  and  Gotha? — 'A  bracelet  of 
gold,  with  diamond  and  enamel  snap, 
containing  a  painting  of  the  duke's 
eyel*  What  could  it  mean?  One 
can  understand  how  a  love-sick 
swain  might,  in  the  absence  of  the 
original,  sigh  like  a  furnace  over  a 
picture  of  the  love-darting  eye  of 
his  charmer ;  but  for  a  young  bride 
to  be  offered  the  portrait  of  tie  eye 
of  a  middle-aged  uncle,  is  a  touch  of 
sentiment  very  hard  to  appreciate. 

Continuing  our  examination  of  this 
case  of  rings,  we  might  trace  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  Irish,  Celts,  Byzan- 
tines, &c.  But  we  will  only  stop  at 
a  few  of  later  date  as  being  of  rather 
curious  character.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  one  which  has  a  concealed 
recess,  opening  with  a  spring,  be- 
lieved to  nave  been  a  receptacle  for 
poison;  this,  which  has  a  squirt, 
may  have  suggested  the  scent  foun- 
tain ring  to  a  Bond  Street  perfumer 
of  the  present  day ;  and  this,  which 
belonged  to  Charles  Y.,  and  is  a 
whistle — an  old  notion,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  neat  little  whistle  ring 
in  the  Eoman  series.  But  this 
ring  of  the  emperor's  reminds  me 
that  there  are  several  others  which 
are  historical.  Here,  for  example, 
is  one  which  the  poetical  Earl  of 
Surrey,  beheaded  by  Henry  Vm., 
threw  out  of  the  Tower,  and  which 


was  long  after  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Percy  family ;  and,  not  to  multiply 
examples,  here  is  a  silver  ring  wmch 
belonged  to  Bienzi,  having  on  it  his 
device  of  the  two  stars,  his  own 
name  and  that  of  his  wife,  Caterina 
di  Baselli,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
be  their  wedding  ring. 

Then  there  is  a  goodly  array,  in  this 
and  other  cases,  of  those  enormous, 
ungainly  papal  rings — fiimiliar  from 
their  presence  in  the  portraits  of  the 
popes — ^which  look  big  enough  for 
the  priests  of  Brobdignag.  Also 
cardinal,  episcopal,  and  other  rings 
of  office.  Kebus  rings,  as  that  of  a 
Wylmot,  inscribed  with  Wy,  an  elm, 
and  Ot ;  and  that  with  U  and  a 
wing,  meant  no  doubt  to  be  read 
Ewing.  Then  there  are  Italian, 
French,  and  English  wedding,  be- 
trothal, and  poesie  rings;  those  of 
our  own  country  especially  recalh'ng 
olden  times  and  Shaksperian  refer- 
ences. This  little  ring,  of  the  period 
when  girls  were  betrothed  almost  in 
infimcy,  has  a  diamond  spark,  with 
the  conceit  engraved  inside,  'This 
spark  will  grow;'  that  more  sub- 
stantial one  with  the  clas})ed  hands 
assures  the  receiver  that,  '  Whyll . 
harte  .  ys '.  myn  .  yt .  schall .  be  . 
thyne,*  but  tells  us  nothing  how  the 
promise  was  kept. 

AnotJier  selection  of  rings,  belong- 
ing to  the  Eev.  J.  Beck,  carries 
down  those  poesies  to  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  for  the  nuptial  tie  the 
'  plain  gold  ring '  was  used,  whilst 
the  poesy  was  retained— but  with 
more  of  piety  than  poetry — as '  Knit 
in  one  by  Christ  alone.'  And,  to 
complete  our  notice  of  wedding  rings, 
on  the  otiier  side  of  the  room,  in  a 
wall  case  containing  a  choice  selec- 
tion of  Cosway's  miniatures,  along- 
side a  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(George  IV.),  young,  in  his  own 
bushy  hair  and  a  wide-brinmied  hat, 
you  may  see  the  wedding-ring — a 
duplex  one,  emblem  perhaps  of  du- 
plicity— with  which  the  first  gentle- 
man in  Europe  married  that  widow, 
fet,  fiiir,  and  foriy,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
whose  likeness  you  see  close  by. 

But  we  have  loitered  so  long  over 
these  antiquities  and  curiosities  that 
we  must  pass  over  many  others,  as 
the  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  brooches, 
interesting  as  they  are,  for  we  have 
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scarce  left  ourselves  time  to  look 
even  at  the  rich  collection  of  beau- 
tiful Renaissance  tnnketry  in  this 
Loan  Exhibition,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  modem  marvels  in  the  Interna- 
tional. Here  now,  though  we  can 
hardly  glance  at  them,  are  some  rare 
examples  of  the  work  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini — ^rarest  of  jewellers  and  raciest 
of  autobiographers — and  of  the '  sage 
and  serious'  Holbein :  artists  capable 
of  the  greatest  achievements  in  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  yet  thinking  it  not 
beneath  tiiem  to  ^bricate  with  their 
own  hands  (Cellini  at  least;  it  is 
probable  that  Holbein  only  made  the 
designs)  some  frail  trinket  for  lady's 
bosom,  or  pendant  for  official  chain, 
or  ornament  for  diimer-table  or  side- 
board. 

Most  remarkable  of  the  Cellini 
jewels  here  is  this  oval  ornament 
of  Mr.  Holford's,  in  which  the  Last 
Judgment  is  represented  within  a 
space  less  than  four  inches  by  three, 
Christ  being  seated  above  on  a  rain- 
bow of  opals,  with,  a  little  lower,  on 
opposite  sides,  Moses  and  Si  John, 
and  angels  sounding  trumpets ;  while 
below  are,  on  the  right,  the  blessed 
attended  by  angels,  on  the  left  the 
condemned  holding  up  their  hands 
in  despair  and  driven  towards  the 
faming  mouth  of  the  pit  by  Death 
and  Satan:  all  this  multitude  of 
figures  being  detached  or  in  high 
relief,  and  executed  with  the  most 
elaborate  finish  in  enamel.  Looking 
at  this  and  Mr.  Hope's  Cellini  cup 
in  another  case — ^wonderful  for  its 
beauty  of  design,  invention,  play  of 
hand,  exquisite  enamelling,  and  re- 
finement of  workmanship  through- 
out—we can  understand  now  it  was 
that  Cellini  spent  months  on  a  piece 
of  jewellery,  and  a  year  or  more  on 
an  enamelled  vase — ^and  may  lament 
the  more  that  so  many  of  them  have 
been  broken  up  and  melted  for  the 
materials.  Tins  Cellini  jewellery, 
with  its  happy  mingling  of  enamel, 
gold,  and  gems,  wrought  into  such 
charming  forms,  and  full  of  such 
quaint  bright  fimcy,  certainly  of  all 
tnat  has  comedown  to  us— setting 
aside  the  Greek  as  something  almost 
too  severe  in  its  purity  and  grace  for 
ordinary  mortals — is  that  in  which 
the  artistic  element  is  most  happily 
-combined  with,  and  indeed  overrides. 


the  gold  and  precious  stones;  and 
we  readily  accept  Michel  Angelo's 
dictum,  that  Cellini  was  one  of  the 
greatest  jewellers  the  world  has  seen. 
We  have  here,  also,  many  examples 
by  Cellini's  imitators;  and  it  would 
be  for  our  ambitious  young  designers 
a  useful  study  to  trace  the  degrade 
tion  of  the  stylo. 

And  alongside  the  Italian  Cellini 
style,  stands  the  contemporary  Teu- 
tonic, of  which  Holbein  was  the  r^ 
presentative  in  England,  and  set  the 
fashion  that,  wiui  ever-declining 
refinement,  was  long  followed  here. 
Among  the  examples  in  this  room, 
observe  this  cham  of  gold  relieved 
by  specks  of  enamel,  with  the  central 
mythological  ornament  of  figures 
raised  on  a  ground  of  transparent 
enamel,  and  the  pendant  George: 
like  all  German  work  of  the  sixteentii 
century  too  heavy  with  gold,  but  of 
genuine  fiuicy,  and  manifestly  tha 
work  of  a  true  artist.  Passing  by 
the  necklace  and  George  with  pen- 
dant pearl,  also  ascribed  to  Holbein, 
notice  this  other  jewel,  belonging  to 
Mr.  D.  C.  Marjoribanks,  representing 
in  gold  and  enamel  the  pelican  feed** 
ing  its  young.  Of  Holbein's  timOj 
and  some  perhaps  from  his  designs, 
are  several  other  works  here.  Among 
the  most  interesting  for  the  owner's 
sake  are  those  which  belonged  to  Sir 
Thomas  More — of  whom,  by  the 
way,  neither  his  son-in-law  Boper, 
nor  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  nor  any 
other  of  his  biographers,  has  given 
us  a  hint  that  he  was  as  fond  of 
jewellery  as  he  was  of  'strange 
beasts,'  and  kept  a  goodly  supply  of 
both.  *  Eich  and  rare  were  the  gema 
he  wore,*  at  any  rate  when  Lord 
Chancellor;  and  there  is  a  pretty 
show  of  them  here— though  soma 
still  finer  that  were  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  ArchsBological  Institute  in 
June  last,  have  not  been  sent :  they 
all  belong  now  to  Stoneyhurst,  having 
been  bequeathed  to  the  college  in 
1773  by  Father  More,  the  last  de- 
scendant of  Sir  Thomas. 

Of  the  French  jewellery  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
notable  for  its  parade  of  devices,  the 
show  here  is  not  large.  A  choice 
example  of  the  style — and  most 
likely  French,  though  there  were 
wortiiy  goldsmiths  b^des  Heriotia 
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Edinburgh  then— I  don't  see  here,  but 
Lad  the  opportunity  of  examining 
at  leisure  at  the  Archraological  In- 
stitute in  June.  This  is  the  Queen's 
fiEunous  Lennox  and  Damley  jewel, 
made  in  memoriam  of  the  Begent 
Ijeonox,  murdered  in  1572,  for  his 
widow,  Margaret  Douglas,  Countess 
of  Lenno]^  It  is  a  very  treasury  of 
'  dainty  devices/  Itself  heart-shaped, 
with  a  central  sapphire  heart,  rubies, 
emerald,  diamonds,  epamel  suns, 
salamanders,  and  no  end  of  other 
symbols,  you  open  the  jewelled  cover, 
and  there  are  crossed  arrows  with 
the  words '  Quhat  we  resolv,'  then 
the  sapphire  discloses  its  secret,  and 
you  see  joined  hands  and  a  fleshless 
skull,  and  complete  the  sentence, 
'  Death  shall  dissolv/  Other  quaint 
contrivances  reveal  fresh  devices, 
and  you  find  in  all  some  eight-and- 
twenty  emblems  and  mottoes  within 
the  compass  of  a  heart  a  httle  over 
two  inches  long. 

Of  another  form  of  jewellers*  fancy 
dating  from  about  the  same  qidrkish 
age,  here  are  several  curious  speci- 
mens. The  odd  projections  and  de- 
pressions, often  found  in  large  pearls, 
and  seriously  mihtating  agamist  their 
appearance  and  value,  it  occurred  to 
some  of  these  spinners  of  enamelled 
subtleties,  might  be  turned  to  pro- 
fitable account  by  making  the  pecu- 
liar shape  of  the  pearl  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  some  set  form  or  mntasy. 
One  of  the  prettiest  of  these  whims 
is  this  belonging  to  Mr,  Porman. 
The  pearl  you  see  had  a  roughish 
depression:  it  would  serve  as  the 
home  of  the  gods ;  and  here  is  a  tiny 
manikin  of  opaque  enamel,  with  robe 
of  translucent  enamel,  whom  a  good 
«harp  lens  will  show  you  is  no  bad 
representation  of  the  mighty  Jupiter, 
that  answering  lady  is  Juno,  and 
here  is  Hebe  m  attendance,  whilst 
above  is  the  royal  bird  of  Jove ;  the 
jewel  being  completed  by  the  due 
addition  of  smaller  pearls  and  gems. 
Another  of  these  is  that  large  pearl 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  which 
forms  the  body  of  a  lion,  head  and 
limbs  of  course  being  composed  of 
gold  and  enamel.  Belonging  to  the 
Queen  is  a  mermaid,  of  which  the 
body  is  a  large  pearl,  while  the  tail 
is  of  green  enamel  and  rubies.  Miss 
JSden  sends  a  sort  of  chatelaine,  with 


a  sea-horse,  the  body  of  which  is  a 
single  pearl,  while  another  large 
pearl  is  converted  into  the  head  of 
a  second  monster  of  the  deep.  Of 
SL  Georges,  of  which  either  the  body 
of  the  knight,  or  it  may  be  the 
dragon  (as  in  Mr.  Hope's),  is  formed 
of  a  pearl,  there  are  several  examples. 
The  most  superb,  perhaps,  is  Mr. 
Catt's  aigrette,  where  the  St.  George 
of  pearl  is  backed  by  a  brilliant  pea- 
cock-Hke  plume  of  many-coloured 
enamel.  In  some  we  have  a  knight 
whose  body  is  a  pearl,  whilst  a 
smaller  pearl  forms  his  helmet. 

The  &shu)n  has  been  revived  in 
our  own  day,  but  not  the  fancy. 
Among  the  contributions  of  the 
Danish  jewellers  to  the  International 
Exhibition  there  is  one  of  this  kind. 
A  large  lumpy  pearl  of  irregulai: 
form  suggested  to  the  lively  imagi- 
nation of  the  Copenhagen  Cellini  a 
pair  of  those  bulbous  nether  ^- 
ments  celebrated  by  Diedrich  Kmck- 
erbocker,  and  here  we  have,  accord- 
ingly, a  Dutch,  or  Danish,  skater 
wrought  in  gold,  with  capacious  un- 
mentionables of  oriental  pearl.  Our 
EngUsh  artists  have  hardly  equalled 
that;  but  we  have,  in  London  and 
Byder*s  case,  as  our  livehest  inven- 
tion, one  pearl  fashioned  into  Punch 
and  another  forming  a  Life  Guards- 
man's helmet 

It  is  hard  to  leave  this  Loan  Col- 
lection ;  but  we  must  do  so,  passing 
all  that  tempting  array  of  every  kind 
of  old-fashioned  trinketry ;  all  those 
various  precious  stones  redolent  of 
gossip — Mr.  Hope's  blue  and  green 
diamonds — saphir  merveilleux,which 
by  candlelight  changes  its  deep  rich 
blue  into  a  b^utiful  amethyst— pearl 
unrivalled  in  size,  though  not  par- 
ticularly graceful  in  form— aquama- 
rine big  enough  to  serve  as  a  sword 
handle— Hungarian  ox>al  nearly  two 
inches  by  one  and  a  half  and  of  won- 
derful lustre— great  cat's  eye— scent- 
box  cut  out  of  a  single  emerald — 
and  many  another  wholly  or  almost 
unique;  the  snuff-boxes— diamond- 
set,  enamelled,  jewelled,  with  minia- 
tures on  the  lid,  &c. — contributed 
by  the  score  by  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, Baron  Eothschild,  Mr.  Baring, 
Mr.  Goding,  and  other  noted  snuff- 
box collectors,  and  of  almost  any 
one  of  which  Sir  Plume  might  have 
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been  more '  justly  Tain '  than  of  his 
immortal  amber  box. 

After  all^  our  time  has  run  out  be* 
fore  we  have  reached  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition.  You  must  have 
just  a  glance  at  the  Eoh-i-noor? 
Tes^  I  quite  agree  with  you^  that  it 
is  improved  by  the  recutting;  and 
as  it  will,  we  may  trust,  many  a  time 
adorn  its  honoured  owner,  we  will 
acknowledge  that  it  is  well  it  was 
submitted  to  Messrs.  CJoster's  mani- 
pulation ;  else  it  were  almost  a  pity 
it  should  lose  its  historic  identity 
and  associations.  Look  well  at  it 
now,  and  then  walk  oyer  to  its  larger, 
though  less  &mous  rival,  the  Star  of 
the  South,  and  tell  me  whether  you 
can  detect  any  di£Eerence  ?  The  Koh- 
i-noor  is  an  Indian  diamond,  and, 
since  the  recutting,  almost  &ultless 
in  colour.  The  Star  of  the  South  is 
Brazilian ;  it  was  found  a  few  years 
back,  and  brought  the  poor  fellow 
who  found  it  lus  hberty,  and  little 
besides.  It  is  of  the  finest  water, 
but  is  what  in  the  trade  is  called 
'  pinkish;'  though  I  doubt  you  will 
hardly  discover  the  slight  trace  of 
colour.  Other  great  diamonds,  the 
Nussuck  in  Hunt  and  Boskell's  case, 
Mr.  Dresden's  in  Garrard's,  and  many 
of  only  inferior  size,  but  quite  equal 
in  quality,  in  the  cases  of  Messrs. 
Hancock,  Emanuel  (where  are  some 
fine  black  diamonds),  and  other 
X^lish  houses,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  French,  Austrian,  &c,,  might 
almost  tempt  the  novice  to  doubt 
whether,  after  all,  large  diamonds 
are  so  rare,  or  can  be  of  such  enor- 
mous value  as  their  possessors  assert. 
If,  indeed,  the  prophecy  of  the  che- 
mists, that  at  no  distant  day  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones  will 
be  a  regular  article  of  manufacture, 
be  anything  more  than  a  vain  expect- 
ation, the  time  may  come  when  a 
Koh-i-noor,  or  a  Regent,  or  a  Star 
of  the  South  may  be  of  less  fieibulous 
worth,  and  diamonds  and  other 
much -coveted  gems  wiU  have  to 
assume  their  more  desirable  position 
as  adjuncts  to  art ;  and  jewellery  will 
be  estimated  rather  according  to  the 
mind  exhibited  in  its  production 
than  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

In  truth,  as  compared  with  the 


best  trinketry  of  an  earlier  date,  this 
is  the  weak  point  of  that  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  We  have  come  to  set  too 
much  value  on  the  materials,  too 
little  on  the  art  In  mere  mechaiiical 
workmanship  we  can  equal  anything 
previously  produced.  There  are  spe- 
cimens of  diamond  setting,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion fair  superior  to  any  of  an  older 
time.  The  large  bouquet  of  roees 
in  Hunt  and  BoskelFs  case  is  a 
veritable  triumph  of  diamond  set- 
ting. There  is  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared to  it  in  any  of  the  foreign 
courts,  though  some  in  the  French, 
and  some  in  the  Austrian,  are  very 
admirable.  Again,  in  general  effect 
and  finish  some  of  the  more  costly 
suites  are  in  their  way  almost  perfect 
Nothing  could  well  be  better,  for 
the  form,  combination  of  colour, 
quiet  skilM  enamelling,  and  manner 
of  introducing  the  diamond  and  other 
precious  stones,  than  the  magnificent 
setting  of  the  Devonshire  gems  in 
Hancock's  case ;  the  Dudley  jewels 
in  Garrard's ;  the  parures  of  dia- 
monds alone,  diamonds  with  rubies, 
with  sapphires,  and  with  emeralds, 
shown  by  Hancock;  the  exquisite 
necklace  of  diamonds  and  pink 
pearls — ^the  very  ideal  of  a  bridal 
gift; — by  Hunt  and  Roskell,  and  se- 
veral other  English  works;  or  the 
fine  taste  and  exquisite  workmanship 
in  some  of  the  productions  of  Ba- 
venat,  Mellerio,  and  one  or  two  other 
French  jewellers.  But  when  we  come 
to  regard  them  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  the  artistic  element,  we  find,  where 
they  go  beyond  mechanical  dexterity, 
a  certain  rule-of-thumb  design,  and 
purity  of  taste,  that  they  chiefly  aim 
at  what  is*  called  '  Cinque  Cento,' 
'Cellini,'  or  'Holbein'  style;  and, 
with  the  French,  imitations  of  the 
French  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  work.  We  have,  in  feet, 
here  a  more  superb  display  of  pre- 
cious stones,  of  costiy  jewellery,  and 
of  admirable  workmanship  than  was 
probably  ever  before  seen  under  one 
roof;  but  a  sad  lack  of  invention, 
origmaliiy,  that  free  play  of  fimcy 
which  we  at  once  recognize  in  the 
work  of  a  Cellini,  and  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
great  decorative  artist.  j  ip 
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JUST  at  the  back  of  that  cnrious- 
looking  church  in  Langham 
Place,  the  spire  of  which  bears  such 
a  yery  close  resemblance  to  an 
attenuated  sugar-loaf,  or  a  con- 
sumptive extinguisher,  there  is  a 
little  street,  which,  although  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  bust- 
ling and  crowded  thoroughfares,  ia 
as  secluded,  still,  and  deserted  as 
a  nook  in  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  or  a  cave  in  the  rocks  of 
StafiGok.  Its  length  is  but  a  few  yards, 
and  it  may  be  said  to  lead  to  nothing ; 
inaemuch  as  it  conducts  to  no  sort 
of  outlet,  wide  or  narrow.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  too  much  to  declare  that 
lliere  are  no  houses  in  this  retired 
impaste,  but  it  can  fairly  be  afiOrmed 
that  at  first  sight  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  any.  The  street  would  seem 
to  be  utterly  scorned  and  despised 
by  the  adjoining  edifices,  for  many 
of  them,  including  the  church  of  AU 
Souls,  just  referred  to,  oontemj)- 
tuously  turn  their  backs  upon  it. 
A  chapel,  a  set  of  chambers,  and  a 
doubt&l  white-faced  erection,  which 
might  be  considered  as  baths  and 
washhouse,  a  mechanics'  institution, 
or  a  private  theatre,  would  evidently 
follow  the  precedent  of  tiieir  haughly 
neighbours  if  there  were  room 
enough  for  them  to  turn.  Failmg 
this,  they  are  compelled  to  remain 
with  their  fronts  towards  a  street  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  lover  of 
sohtude  might  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  seat  himself  upon  a  camp-stool 
and  complacentiy  enter  upon  the 
study  of  Zimmermann  without  fear 
of  amioyance  or  interruption. 

No  matter  when  you  visit  it,  the 
place  has  always  the  same  dull  and 
drowsy  look.  In  the  early  morning, 
when  the  milkman's  simple  song 
and  the  sweep's  cheery  cry  rouse  up 
other  places  from  their  slumbers, 
this  off-shoot  of  Langham  Place  and 
near  neighbour  of  Begent  Street 
fitHl  remains  heavily  slumbering. 
At  mid-day,  when  all  the  busy  world 
of  London  is  astir  and  half  the  idle 
world  is  beginning  to  stretch  and 
yawn,  this  comatose  cuUde-mc  con- 
tinues to  be  deep  in  lethargy ;  and  in 


the  afternoon  it  makes  up  for  any 
little  interruption  it  may  have  ex- 
perienced during  the  day,  by  falling 
into  a  state  of  torpid  calm,  such  as 
a  policeman  must  experience  on  a 
sultry  day  in  August  when  there  is 
nothing  to  occupy  his  attention  but 
the  heat  and  the  flies. 

It  is  not  until  evening  that  Lang- 
ham Back-yard,  for  such  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  name  of  this  retreat,  begins 
to  show  any  symptoms  of  anima- 
tion ;  and  even  then  the  symptoms 
are  &int  and  intermittent.  A  little 
before  six  o'clock,  a  timid  young 
man,  with  suggestions  of  beard  and 
moustache  upon  his  £eu»,  wanders 
furtively  into  the  street  and  ner- 
vously disappears  through  one  of 
the  doors  of  the  white-fiEtced  edifice 
previously  mentioned.  Shortiy  after- 
wards, another  young  man,  whose 
beard  and  moustache  are  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  cultivation,  comes 
into  view  and  disappears  in  like 
manner.  By-and-by,  a  couple  of 
young  men,  bearded  like  a  brace  of 
pards,  turn  the  comer,  arm-in-arm, 
and  make  for  the  entrance  through 
which  the  others  have  passed. 
Anon,  come  more  hairy  men,  some- 
times singly,  sometimes  in  pairs, 
who  all  vanish  from  sight  exactly  as 
their  predecessors  have  vanished. 
The  arrivals  continue  for  an  hour 
or  so,  but  at  a  little  after  eight  alto- 
gether cease;  and  then  tiie  lazy 
street,  fatig[aed  by  its  short  fit  of 
arduous  animation,  relapses  into  its 
usual  state  of  somnolency. 

As  though  to  guard  it  effectually 
from  disturbance,  a  light,  with  a 
reflector  behind,  is  at  nightfall  dis- 
played outside  the  chambers  at  the 
further  end — a  light  which  seems  as  if 
it  were  endeavouring  to  indicate  that 
the  sewers  were  up,  or  the  water- 
pipes  leaky,  or  the  gas-pipes  defec- 
tive, or  the  pavements  undergoing 
repair,  and  that  the  chance  way- 
&rer  would  do  well  not  to  approach 
it  If  the  chance  wayfisu-er,  how- 
ever, should  disregard  the  warning, 
we  can  easily  imagine  the  eager 
curiosity  with  which  the  porter  of 
the  chambers  would  rush  forth  and 
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gaze  upon  the  adventurous  explorer 
who  bad  wandered  so  far  from  the 
haunts  of  metropolitan  humanity. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that 
some  proceediQgs  of  interest  ore 
going  forward  in  the  white-faced 
building  which  we  have  conjee- 
turally  devoted  to  such  diverse  pur- 
poses, for  how  else  shall  we  account 
iyr  the  appearance  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  scattered  visitors  who 
have  dropped  in  there?  It  is  time, 
tiierefore,  to  say  a  few  words  about 
that  building  and  a  few  more  about 
the  objects  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
One  part  of  the  edifice,  then,  forms 
a  set  of  chambers  tenanted,  no  doubt, 
by  misanthropes  weary  of  the  world's 
vanities  and  disgusted  with  the 
heartlessness  of  their  fellow -men, 
but  who  at  the  same  time  like  to  be 
withifi  easy  reach  of  Begent  Street 
and  not  too  fiir  from  tiireepenny 
omnibuses  and  the  theatres.  The 
rest  of  the  edifice  might  be  poetically 
described  as  a  temple  of  axt,  though 
prosaically  it  is  known  as  the  Ar- 
tists' Society  of  Langham  Chambers; 
and  it  is  within  the  walls  of  this 
Institution  that  the  hirsute  gentle- 
men we  noticed  a  while  ago  have  all 
foregatiiered. 

There  is  an  art  a^iademy  here,  but 
of  that  we  need  say  little.  Through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
young  artists  assemble  to  study 
&om  the  life,  much  as  they  assemble 
in  other  academies  and  with  much 
the  same  result  Models  take  up 
uncomforteble  positions  for  a  couple 
of  hours  on  a  raised  platform,  some- 
times in  the  toga  of  the  ancient 
Eoman,  sometimes  in  the  plumed 
hat  and  lace  boots  of  the  cavalier, 
and  sometimes  in  the  primitive 
attire  which  obtained  at  the  very 
earhest  period  of  our  history ;  and 
these  models  employ  the  pencils  of 
all  the  future  Eaphaels  and  Titians 
who  sit  around  them.  It  is  all  work 
and  no  play  at  such  times,  for  the 
minutes  are  too  costly  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  every  industiial  £EU)ulty  is 
absorbed  by  the  study  in  hcmd. 
The  academy  is,  however,  deserving 
of  special  mention  on  account  of  the 
position  it  has  so  long  held  as  a 
school  of  art. 

Of  the  many  artistic  societies 
which  exist  in  London,  few  perhaps 


possess  so  many  features  of  interest 
as  this.  It  has  been  established  in 
its  present  quarters,  and  has  borne 
its  present  name,  not  more  than  six 
or  seven  years;  but  it  was  pre- 
viously known  as  the  Clipstone 
Street  Society,  and  under  that  title 
had  been  femious  in  the  Londou 
world  of  art  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  is  now,  in  fiust,  some 
thirty  years  since  it  was  founded, 
its  earliest  gathering-place  being,  it 
is  believed,  a  loft  over  a  stone- 
mason's house  in  a  street  leading  out 
of  the  Gray's  Inn  Boad. 

Some  twenty  years  since  a  Sketcb? 
ing  Club  was  fcranded  ifi  connection 
with  the  parent  society,  and  this, 
like  the  society  itself,  is  still  in  fall 
vigour.  A  list  of  the  artiats  who 
have  at  some  time  or  other  been 
members  of  the  society  or  the  club 
would  comprehend  some  well  know^ 
names  in  modem  art:  names  such 
88  MuUer,  Topham,  Dodgson,  Godall, 
Tenniel,  £.  Warren,  J.  S.  Marks, 
Smallfield,  Calderon,  and  many 
others.  Even  now  Langham  PUoe 
fairly  sustains  the  reputation  of 
Clipstone  Street.  In  the  club,  as 
at  present  constituted,  not  only 
are  there  to  be  found  many  young 
men  of  undoubted  talent,  who 
will  some  day  gain  a  place  in  the 
artistic  annals  of  this  country,  b^t 
more  than  one  painter  whose  tatots 
are  already  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated. One  of  t£e  first  sketches,  by 
a  member  of  the  society,  which  the 
visitor  would  notice,  is  from  the 
pencil  of  Duncan;  and  if,  after 
admiring  its  vigour  and  boldness^ 
he  should  turn  round,  he  would 
very  likely  find  himself  &ce  to  &ce 
with  a  spirited  scene  in  the  desert, 
by  another  member,  Carl  Haag, 
Let  him  examine  afterwards  the  well- 
stocked  portfolio  of  the  club  which 
the  secretary  has  under  his  care,  and 
he  will  see  that  not  a  few  c^  the 
jMToductions.it  contains  are  signed 
by  well-known  names. 

But  we  are  loitering  on  ihe  thresh- 
old of  the  building  all  tbis  while, 
forgetting  that  it  is  Friday  night, 
and  consequimtly  club  night,  and 
t^at  sketching  is  to  take  plaice,  as  it 
takes  place  every  Friday  from  the 
commencement  of  the  pumth  of 
October  to  the  end  of  April.    Let  us 
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act  upon  the  inyitation  ^111011  a 
member  has  kindly  given  to  us,  and 
see  how  they  spend  the  evening  at 
the  back  of  Langham  Place. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  aspect  of  the  room  we  enter 
immediately  after  leaving  the  street. 
It  is  of  moderate  size  and  respectable 
height,  and  is  lighted  by  a  circle  of 
open  gas-jets  susi)ended  from  the 
ceiling.  In  the  centre  is  a  long 
table  covered  with  green  baize, 
and  around  it  the  sitting  accom« 
modation  consists  of  school  forms 
eked  out  with  chairs.  On  the  walls 
along  two  sides  of  the  room  black 
boards  are  fixed  in  a  sloping  posi- 
tion with  a  projecting  l^ge  at  the 
bottom,  on  which  pictures  may  be 
rested.  On  another  wall  are  two 
coats  of  mail ;  while  round  and  about 
iare  plaster  casts  of  busts  and  statues 
thickly  coated  with  dust  There  is 
a  Venus  de  Medicis,  for  instance, 
which  appears  as  though  it  had 
come  direct  fram  Mr.  Jonathan  Old- 
buck's  study;  and  a  Cupid  and 
psyche,  which  look  as  though  they 
would  be  all  the  more  comfortable 
for  a  good  scrubbing.  Some  six  or 
seven  gentlemen  are  seated  carelessly 
at  table,  engaged  at  present  in  the 

Eursuit  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter, 
avoured  with  personal  persiflage  of 
a  mild  and  harmless  character.  One 
white-headed  gentleman,  however, 
in  whom  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed the  utmost  confidence  could 
be  placed,  has  come  fully  charged 
with  a  conundrum,  and,  craftily 
watching  his  opportunity,  he  lets  it 
off  when  the  company  are  least  pre- 
pared, by  earnestly  a^ing,  as  though 
for  the  sake  of  information.  Why  the 
children  of  artists  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  into  their  fathers' 
studios?  The  question  appearing 
to  comprehend,  by  the  tone  in  which 
it  is  uttered,  a  statement  of  &ct  as 
well  as  a  problem  for  solution,  seems 
likely  to  meet  with  a  denial  instead 
of  more  satisfsustory  treatment,  when 
the  propounder,  prudently  retinng 
out  of  arm's  reach,  answers  it  him- 
self:— 

'  The  children  of  artists,'  he  says, 
with  simulated  gravity, '  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  into  their  fiEithers' 
studios  because  of  them  easels '  (the 
measles). 


Nothing  being  handy  which  can 
be  thrown  at  the  white-headed 
gentleman  as  an  expression  of  the 
general  indignation  at  this  outrage, 
he  is  allowed,  after  a  time,  to  retimi 
to  the  table  and  take  his  seat  with 
the  rest.  Having  parted  with  his 
riddle  he  is  evidently,  however, 
quite  relieved  in  mind,  not  to  say 
subdued  and  pacified,  so  that  ha 
settles  down  now  to  his  sketching 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  respectable 
ratepayer  and  father  of  a  family. 

There  is  an  inner  room  in  which 
the  bustle  of  preparation  is  going 
forward :  we  enter  it,  therefore,  and 
find  it  to  be  about  twice  the  size  of 
the  other.  It  is,  in  fsust,  the  school- 
room of  the  socie^.  A  sort  of  semi- 
circular railing  of  wood  projects 
from  the  side  wall  into  the  middle 
of  the  apartment,  with  a  ledge  on 
the  top  rail  for  the  students  to  rest 
their  canvases  upon.  Within  there 
is  another  similar  railing  at  a  loww 
level,  so  that  those  who  sit  at  the 
first  do  not  obstruct  the  view  of  those 
who  sit  at  the  second.  Bevond  is  the 
raised  platform  for  the  models,  which 
can  be  powerfully  lighted  by  a  set 
of  gas-burners  closely  packed  toge- 
ther, and  half  surrounded  by  a  heavy 
metal  shade,  bright  within  but  dark 
without,  which  looks  like  the  result 
of  some  imhappy  misunderstand!]^ 
between  a  hat-box  and  a  coal-scuttle. 
Of  course  there  are  no  models  here 
to-night,  and  therefore  the  cumbrous 
chandeUeris  not  put  into  requisition. 
In  its  stead  the  gas-lamps,  which 
rise  here  and  there  above  the  roUings, 
and  which  are  also  shaded,  are 
lighted;  and  at  each  of  these  a 
member  is  seated,  preparing  for  tha 
evening's  occupation.  In  all  ther^ 
are  some  thirty  or  five-and-thirt^ 
sketchers present;  and  dthough  tha 
room  is  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
darkness,  we  can  see  that  most  of 
them  are  yoimg  men,  and  that  they 
are  undoubtefiy  in  earnest  and 
desperately  determined  to  do  full 
justice  to  their  work. 

The  work  itself  soon  commences. 
Two  subjects  for  illustration  have 
been  announced  on  the  previous 
night  of  meeting— 'The  WaysidiS 
Cross,'  and  '  On  the  Hills.'  During 
the  week  the  members  have  had 
time  to  think  over  these  themes,  and 
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to  decide  which  they  will  select,  and 
how  they  will  treat  it  They  are 
l^ua  prepared  to  give  expression  to 
their  conceptions,  and  one  or  two 
hay^  even  brought  with  them  the 
first  outhnee  of  their  sketch.  The 
majority,  however,  have  nothing 
before  them  but  an  empty  canvajs  or 
a  blank  sheet  of  x^^per  sb»ined  on  a 
board. 

While  the  first  operations  are 
commencing,  we  purposely  turn 
aside  and  inspect  the  rest  of  the 
establishment  Opening  out  of  the 
sohool-room  is  a  little  windowless 
nook,  yery  much  like  the  loge  of  a  Pa- 
risian concierge,  where  tea  and  coffee 
are  prepared  for  the  thirsty  who  afifect 
those  beverages.  Close  at  hand  is 
another  room  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  toilet  can  be  performed, 
and  which  is  surrounded  by  lockers 
intended  for  the  colours,  brushes, 
and  palettes  of  members.  Above 
there  is  a  third  room,  also  sur- 
rounded by  lockers,  and  containing, 
besides,  an  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty, or  rather  of  properties,  such 
as  old  boots,  boskets,  hats,  coats, 
and  fishing-nets,  which  look  like  an 
unsaleable  lot  from  the  stock  of  a 
bankrupt  marine-store  dealer,  but 
which,  m  reahiyi  are  valuable  acces- 
sories to  study  collected  in  the 
interests  of  the  Picturesque.  There 
is  nothing  more  to  examine ;  let  us 
return,  therefore,  to  the  sketches 
and  note  what  progress  they  have 
made. 

Notable  progress,  as  we  see  at  a 
glance,  although  only  half  an  hour 
has  elapsed.  One  member,  who 
works  in  oil,  has  '  got  in '  nearly  all 
his  sky,  and  but  for  a  troublesome 
cumulus  towards  the  zenith,  would 
be  able  to  do  something  for  his  hills 
in  the  background,  and  make  pro- 
vision for  his  vegetation  in  the 
middle  distance.  Another  is  rapidly 
bringing  out  a  sort  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  personage  preaching  by  a 
wayside  cross,  although  for  the 
moment  Peter  has  hteraJly  not  a  leg 
to  stand  upon,  and  the  extremities 
of  his  congregation  temporarily  ter- 
minate at  their  shoulders.  A  third 
is  busy  with  a  cavalcade  of  moss- 
troopers crossing  the  border,  al- 
tiiough  OS  yet  the  riders  are  wiliiout 
horses,  and  the  horses  without  riders. 


while  all  that  can  be  seen  of  the 
border  is  an  oat-cake  girdle  and  an 
old  bottie. 

The  works  of  the  other  members 
are  equally  incomplete;  but  as 
every  one  has  plenty  of  time  at 
present,  no  one  puts  forth  his 
mil  strength.  Two  hours  is  the 
period  generally  allotted,  to  each 
sketch;  and  although  tins  i)6rLod 
may  be  exceeded  by  conunendng 
early,  it  cannot  be  exceeded  by 
finishing  late.  Precisely  at  ten 
o'clock  every  one  must  leave  off 
work  and  submit  the  result  of  his 
labours  to  the  rest 

It  is  at  present  but  half-past  eight ; 
let  us  go  into  the  other  room^ 
examine  tiie  Society's  portfolio  where 
the  sketches  of  members  have  been 
accumulating  for  some  few  years, 
and  look  in  again  at  nine. 

Nine  strikes.  We  leave  the  smaller 
room,  where  the  sketchers,  though 
hard  at  work,  are  still  occasionally 
gossiping,  and  return  to  the  other 
gentiemen.  Among  them  the  silence 
of  steady  industry  prevails,  broken 
only  by  an  occasional  whisper.  Evi- 
dentiy  a  good  deal  of  labour  has 
been  performed  since  we  were  last 
here.  The  painter  in  oil  has  de- 
scended from  the  clouds  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  from  the  mountains  to 
the  level  foreground,  and  is  now 
preparing  for  a  dip  into  the  sea 
low  down  beneath  tne  cliffs  on  his 
right  Peter  the  Hermit  stands 
firmly  upon  his  feet,  and  a  proper 
supply  of  lower  limbs  have  been 
dealt  out  to  his  congregation.  The 
moss-troopers  are  all  in  the  saddle, 
and  the  border  has  not  only  come 
into  view  but  is  already  pretty  well 
covered  with  heather.  Let  us  retire 
for  another  half-hour  and  then  re- 
turn once  more  to  report  progress. 

When  we  again  come  fortii  from 
the  portfolio  we  find  we  have  over- 
stayed our  time,  and  that  the  clock 
is  at  ten  minutes  to  ten.  One  or 
two  members  have  already  fijiished 
and  are  silentiy  wandering  about, 
hke  ourselves,  but  the  others  are 
still  at  work. 

The  scene  now  becomes  dramatic. 

Urged  by  a  spirit  of  honourable 
rivalry,  each  memb^  is  desirous  of 
rendering  his  work  as  finished  as 
possible ;  of  necessity,  therefore,  the 
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remAmJng  ten  minutes  mnst  be 
turned  to  the  utmost  acconnt.  Thus 
the  general  gravity  and  earnestness 
deepen.  There  may  have  been  some 
little  gossiping  a  while  ago;  now 
there  is  absolutely  none.  Those 
whose  work  is  yet  unfinished  apply 
themselves  more  closely  to  their  la- 
bours, occasionally  stealing  a  glance 
at  the  clock,  but  immediately  after- 
wards redoubling  their  energy,  as  if 
to  make  amends  for  the  brief  mo- 
ments thus  lost.  The  sketchers 
who  have  finished  work  move  from 
easel  to  easel  with  noiseless  tread, 
whispering  opinions  to  each  other, 
but  teking  good  care  that  no  word 
or  movement  of  theirs  shall  disturb 
the  thoughts  of  those  who  are  still 
busy.  Thus  the  minutes  quickly 
pass,  nimble  hands  on  every  side 
Keeping  pace  with  them,  until  the 
clock  strikes  the  hour,  and  all  fur- 
ther labour  for  to-night  is  at  an  end. 

At  the  last  stroke  of  ten  the  at- 
tendant in  waiting  comes  forth,  like 
another  Polyphemus  from  his  cave, 
ruthlessly  seizes  the  sketches  one 
by  one,  bears  them  off  in  savage 
tnumph  to  the  other  room,  and 
places  them  upon  the  black  boards 
alreEidy  described,  in  which  favour- 
able position  for  the  display  of 
faults  and  merits  they  are  examined 
in  turn  by  the  whole  of  the  members. 
When  all  have  been  thoroughly  scru- 
tinized, each  artist  takes  away  his 
own  production,  unless  he  choose  to 
exchange  it  for  that  of  another 
artist,  or  make  a  present  of  it  to  the 
secretary  for  preservation  in  the 
portfolio  of  the  club.  The  subjects 
for  the  next  night  of  meeting  are 
then  written  in  chalk  upon  a  large 
«late  hanging  against  the  wall,  and 
the  regular  proceedings  are  at  an 
end — hghtingof  pipes,  which  almost 
immediately  follows,  being  altogether 
informal  and  supplementary.  By  a 
quarter  past  ten  the  room  has  already 
thinned,  and  by  half  past  the  last 
h'ngering  loiterer  has  departed,  and 
Langham  Back-yard  is  left  to  its 
customary  dullness  and  tranquillity. 

It  is  impossible  to  spend  an  even- 
ing at  this  interesting  club  without 
being  struck  by  the  excellent  feeling 
which  prevails  among  all  the  mem- 
bers. Authors,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
mingle  well  together,  and  even  in 


their  social  gatherings  are  too  apt  to 
indulge  in  humours  fatal  to  true 
harmony  of  feeling.  Even  good- 
natured  Goldsmith  was  piqued,  as 
we  all  know,  into  writing  '  Ketalia- 
tion'  by  way  of  reply  to  the  mock 
epitaphs  composed  upon  him  at  the 
St.  James's  Coffee  House  by  his  boon 
companions  of  the  Literary  Club. 
Artists,  on  the  contrary,  seem  so 
eminently  social  in  their  habits  and 
sympathies,  so  little  envious  of  each 
other,  and  so  free  from  morbid  ill- 
will,  that  they  appear  to  excellent 
advantage  in  such  a  society  as  this. 
You  see  them,  indeed,  much  as  you 
would  see  them  in  their  own  studios, 
or  by  their  own  firesides.  All  their 
better  qualities  are  brought  out. 
They  are  easy,  cheerful,  chatty,  and 
yet  withal  earnest  enough  in  every- 
thing that  pertains  to  their  art.  Not 
a  glimpse  is  to  be  obtained  of  pre- 
tension or  exclusiveness,  the  barriers 
of  social  distinction  and  of  profes- 
sional position  being  alike  thrown 
down.  The  struggling  student  does 
not  fear  to  approach  the  established 
artist,  and  the  established  artist 
shows  no  disinclination  to  approach 
the  struggling  student.  It  is  the 
true  fraternity  of  art 

The  advantages  of  such  gather- 
ings, more  especially  to  the  younger 
members,  are  too  obvious  to  be 
overlooked.  Without  any  sacrifice 
of  independence,  without  any  tempta- 
tion to  subserviency,  they  are  brought 
into  communication  with  men  of 
standing  and  experience,  from  whom 
they  can  scarcely  fail  to  derive  in- 
struction and  encouragement  Merely 
to  associate  with  such  men  on  terms 
of  equality  is  to  be  kept  in  the  right 
path,  if  not  to  be  stimulated  onward. 

The  value  of  the  sketching  itself 
is  &r  from  inconsiderable.  It  is  not 
that  the  student  learns  to  run  a  race 
against  time  with  his  colours  or  his 
pencil ;  for  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  Friday  evening  works  are  exe- 
cuted may  be  altogether  disregarded 
in  estimating  the  merit  of  those 
works.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  practice  of  original  com- 
position, as  followed  by  the  mem- 
bers, gives  freedom  and  boldness  to 
the  touch  and  activity  to  the  me- 
mory, besides  developing  the  higher 
powers  of  the  imagination.     The 
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subjects  selected  are  generally  some- 
what simple;  and  require  no  special 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  treated ;  neyertheless 
ttny  He  foil  of  soggeBtiYeness,  and 
allow  considerable  play  to  tlw  fimey. 

It  is  only  the  merest  justice  to 
say,  too,  that  a  good  deal  of  fancy  is 
frequently  displayed  by  members, 
old  and  young.  The  portfolio  of  the 
Society  contains  a  large  collection  of 
i^etches,  many  of  them  as  happy  in 
idea  as  spirited  in  composition.  Tet 
they  are  generally  based  upon  such 
semi-abstcttct  themes  as.  Morning, 
Evening,  Sunset,  the  Storm,  the 
Ferry,  the  Bridge,  the  Ford,  the 
Castle,  the  Wreck,  Winter,  Snow, 
and  so  on.  OccasionAlly  a  humorous 
quaintness  of  idea  is  displayed  in 
these  sketches,  as  for  instance,  when 
'  Loye '  is  illustrated  by  a  Yurtuoso 
yielding  to  the  blandishments  of 
some  old  china  temptingly  displayed 
before  him  by  a  persuasive  dealer: 
and  when  '  A  Common  Occurrence 
finds  appropriate  embodiment  in  the 
representation  of  an  unsteady  tippler 
borne  off  by  a  couple  of  pofioe- 
men  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
pump  beneath  which  he  has  perhaps 
been  unconsciously  reclining.  Such 
sketches  are,  of  course,  valuable  not 
so  much  for  what  th^  perform  as 
for  what  they  promise.  No  one 
would  expect  to  find  them  finished 
works,  r^y  at  once  for  the  Exhi- 
bition wall  or  the  dealer's  vdndow. 
Their  merit  is  to  be  discovered  in 
their  freedom  of  touch  and  their 
boldness  of  conception.  How  often 
the  most  valuable  ideas  have  been 
struck  out,  as  if  by  inspiration,  in 
such  imperfect  productions,  is  known 
to  every  one  conversant  with  art 
The  paintings  hastily  made  in  the 
&mous  Academy  Sketching  Club 
have  formed  the  basis  of  many  a 
celebrated  picture ;  and  it  is  an  in- 
teresting though  little  known  fiict, 
that  some  of  the  elder  Danb/s  finest 
works  were  developments  of  ideas 
thrown  off  by  the  artist  at  a  sketch- 
ing club  in  Bristol. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the 
Langham  Chambers  Society  which 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  On  appointed 
nights  throughout  the  sketchmg  sea- 
son conversaziones  are  held.  And 
such  conversaziones !    Eeceiving  an 


invitation  (for  on  these  occasions  the 
friends  of  members  are  admitted), 
your  first  thought  would  naturally 
be  of  kid  gloves  and  a  dress  coaL 
Such  vanities  are,  however,  con* 
temptuously  disregarded  in  Langham 
ChambersL  Srery  member  goes 'as 
he  is,'  and  expects  oIImkb  to  do  the 
same.  There  is  no  disguising  the 
fact— ladies  are  ungallantly  excluded 
from  these  reunions,  and  hence  the 
reason  why  morning  costume  is 
thought  no  incongruity  at  ei^t 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Nevertheless  the  first  proceedings 
are  politely  dignified  and  oonven- 
tionaL 

Tea  and  coffee  are  correctly  sipped, 
and  biscuits  and  bread  and  butter 
rendered  accessible.  The  pictures 
which  members  have  just  completed, 
and  which  are  about  to  be  sent  to 
the  various  Exhibitions  of  the  season, 
form,  with  portfolios  of  sketches  lent 
for  the  occasion,  the  chief  attractions 
of  the  evening;  and  these  are  in- 
spected and  criticized  in  no  unkindly 
spirit,  albeit  with  just  appreciation 
of  excellencies  and  defects.  The 
rooms,  as  at  all  conversaziones,' are, 
of  course,  inconveniently  crowded, 
and  uncomfortably  sultry ;  notwith^ 
standing  which,  every  one  appears  t6 
be  in  a  pleasing  state  of  mind,  and 
exhibits  a  countenance  of  smiles  and 
benevolence. 

About  ten  o'clock,  however,  there 
are  symptoms  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  manly  self-restraint  of  this 
forbearing  company  is  giving  way. 
Cigars  begin  to  make  their  appear^ 
ance,  and  pipes  emerge  from  the 
cases  in  which  they  have  been  until 
now  demurely  hidden.  Li  ten  mi- 
nutes smoking  has  become  general ; 
and  if  you  want  to  conununicate 
with  a  friend  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
room,  you  instinctively  feel  that  your 
only  hope  is  in  a  gong  or  a  fog- 
signal.  In  another  ten  minutes  the 
last  remnants  of  conventional  eti- 
quette are  torn  into  tatters,  and  the 
homely  national  beverage  so  dear  to 
English  rapins  is  boldly  introduced. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  openly  ac- 
knowledged now,  that  coffee  and  tea 
were  a  mere  diluted  pretence,  and 
that  the  only  liquid  reality  capable  of 
meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion is  Beer. 


Row  I  Gained  a  Wife  and  Fell  irdo  a  Fortune, 
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Beer,  accordingly,  is  brought  in, 
and  with  it  mountains  of  bre»d  and 
cheese  and  hills  of  salad.  Then  the 
mind  of  the  company  seems  at  ease ; 
a  weight  has  been  remoyed  from 
every  breast ;  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  the  tongues  of  all 
present  are  nnshaclded,  and  thought 
is  delivered  from  bondage. 

Groups  form  in  all  parts  of  the 
room.  Conversation  grows  so  loud 
that  you  could  fency  every  third 


person  deaf  and  the  rest  somewhat 
nard  of  hearing.  The  smoke  which 
screens  every  object  might  perhaps 
be  figuratively  describe  as  a  veil, 
but  if  so,  a  veil  of  aboat  the  sasne 
Bubetuioe  as  a  hearth-rug. 

Not  until  midnight  do  the  art 
babblings  cease,  and  the  babblers 
think  of  returning  to  their  homes. 

Well  1  They  work  hard  enough  at 
other  times,  and  may  fEurly  claim 
tliis  occasional  indulgence. 


HOW  I  GAINED  A  WIFE  AND  FELL  INTO  A  FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  next  week  Cuthbert  Joyce 
Joyce  came  up  to  me,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  come  regularly.  Oftener 
than  not,  Eate  came  with  him.  She 
stayed  with  Mrs.  Mayner  while 
Cuthbert  was  with  me,  so  that  I 
only  saw  her  for  half  an  hour  or  so 
when  our  work  was  over.  'Cuth- 
bert is  a  good  lad,'  said  the  sister, 
'  and  I  confess  him.  He  teUs  me  all 
the  young  ladies  he  sees,  and  what 
he  thinks  of  them.  I  know,  too,  all 
the  "men,"  as  he  calls  them,  that  he 
mixes  with.' 

'  She  is  only  two  years  older  than 
myself,  and  she  will  call  me  a  "lad," 
I  think,  when  I  am  seventy  and  she 
seventy-two,'  So  said  Cuthbert  to 
me;  and  then  he  added,  'She  has 
no  girl  friends,  or  but  one  or  two ; 
for  my  father,  as  you  see,  keeps  no 
company  but  parsons  and  parsons' 
wives.  He  says  he  will  not  mix 
himself  up  with  Radical  and  low- 
bom  manufacturers  for  all  the 
wealth  in  the  country.  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  Mr.  LescoU.  It  will  not  end 
well,  I  think,  from  all  I  hear  about 
the  town.' 

I  afterwards  learnt  that,  after 
Eate  became  of  an  engageable  age, 
he  mixed  still  less  wim  those  who 
were  his  civil  and  commercial  fellow- 
workers.  He  dreaded  the  very  no- 
tion of  her  becoming  a  manufac- 
turer's wife.  'Do  you  think,'  said  he, 
roughly, '  I  will  be  a  grandfather  of 
-wealthy  demagogues,  ranters.  Ana- 


baptists, and  English-bom  Yan- 
kees?' To  my  sluune,  I  was  rather 
pleased  than  hurt  when  Cuthbert 
was  telling  me  this.  I  was  less  dis- 
tressed at  my  own  poverty,  and 
dared  to  speak  more  freely  with 
Miss  Joyce  Joyce. 

One  day,  when  the  brother  and 
sister  came  up,  they  brought  with 
them,  in  ICate's  little  basket  car^ 
riage,  a  number  of  rose-trees  which 
Mr.  Mayner  had  begged  of  Joyce 
Joyce  before  his  departure.  Eate 
said  that  she  knew  all  the  spots  in 
which  the  rector  had  intended  to 
plant  them ;  so,  after  our  reading, 
Cuthbert  and  I  undertook  to  plant 
them  according  to  her  direction. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  working  to  her 
order.  She  was  standing  beside  me, 
holding  a  label  with  the  name  of 
the  rose  I  was  just  about  to  set  in 
the  ground.  Like  a  witty  bishop, 
on  a  less  innocent  occasion,  I  took 
off  my  coat,  and  throwing  it  on  the 
lawn,  cried, '  There  goes  the  jjriest  !* 
I  fixed  the  tree,  and  held  up  my 
hand  to  Eate  for  the  label.  She 
was  just  'giving  it  to  me,  when  she 
dropped  it,  bunting  at  once  into  a 
quiet  but  uncontrollable  laughter. 
For  a  minute  or  two  I  could  not  un- 
derstand it;  but  glancing  at  my 
hand  I  saw  intuitively  the  reason — 
I  had  on  that  shirt  that  she  had 
ironed.  She  had  seen  the  great 
island  of  brown  iron-mould  on  the 
little  sea  of  white,  and,  little  guessing 
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that  I  knew,  was  laughing  to  her- 
self at  what  she  had  done  and  at  my 
ignorance  of  it. 

The  bright  sunshine,  the  exercise, 
Kate's  closeness  to  mc,  the  open 
friendliness  of  her  ways  and  speech, 
little  things  that  had  drifted  from 
Guthb^  in  our  talks,  and  the  joyous 
feeling  that  we  were  doing  together 
one  work—simple  work  as  it  was — 
had  filled  me  with  a  rare  sense  of 
liberty.  I  thought  at  first  to  enjoy 
quietly  to  myself  the  selfish  pleasure 
that  I  had  in  knowing  that  I  saw 
her  merry  secret.  I  could  not  keep 
it  iQ,  however,  I  was  so  tempted 
tosp^ak. 

'I  warn  you,  Miss  Joyce  Joyce,' 
said  I,  '  not  to  laugh  so  securely.  I 
know  your  thoughts.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  do  not,'  she  an- 
swered. 'Indeed,  you  may  have 
perhaps  a  humble  feeling  that  I  am 
laughmgat  your  unhandiaess  as  a 
gardener.  I  could  laugh  at  thai 
See,  Guthbert  has  set  three  roses 
while  you  have  been  setting  this 
one.  But  I  was  not  so  rude  as  to 
laugh  at  that,  believe  me,  Mr.  Les- 
coU.' 

'  I  know  it  was  not  at  that.  Miss 
Joyce  Joyce.' 

'You  know,  sir.  Tou  are  really 
less  humble  than  I  thought  you, 
tiien.' 

'I  am  quite  proud,'  I  said,  'of 
my  new  profession.  I  am  sure  that 
rose  is  most  successfully  planted. 
I  think  I  am  as  good  a  gardener  as  you 
are  a  laundress.  Now,  do  you  think 
you  could  iron  a  wristband  as  well 
as  I  can  plant  a  rose?' 

ICate  stopped  her  smiling,  and. 
blushed  deeply.  For  a  time  she 
was  still  and  ralent,  and  I  was  mad- 
dened against  myself  for  having  let 
my  tongue  go  so  far.  But  it  was 
with  surprise,  I  saw,  not  with  anger ; 
for  the  next  minute  she  actually 
seized  hold  of  my  shirt-sleeve  (and 
oh !  what  a  tremor  the  act  sent  all 
through  me !),  and  called  out  to  her 
brother, '  Guthbert,  Guthbert,  come 
here  now,  and  see  a  specimen  of  the 
mischief  I  &11  into  at  what  you  call 
my  chari1a,ble  tea-goings.' 

Guthbert  waited  a  minute  or  two 
tQl  he  could  safely  leave  what  he 
was  doing.  Eate  did  not  leave  hold 
of  my  sleeve  till  he  came  up.    I 


dared  not  stir  lest  I  should  waken  in 
her  any  sense  of  the  simphcity  and 
unconsciousness  with  which  she  was 
acting,  and  lose  the  gladness  which 
it  was  giving  me. 

'It  is  very  kind  of  you.  Miss 
Kate,'  I  said  at  last,  'not  to  be 
more  angry  with  me  for  my  rude- 
ness.' 

'It  is  very  kind  of  you,  yon 
mean,  not  to  be  more  angry  with  me 
for  my  clumsiness.  How  ever  shall 
I  get  my  living  if  I  become  a  poor 
woman?  I  can  do  nothing  except 
teach  a  little  to  children,  and  I 
think  I  should  love  that  above  every- 
thing.' 

'We  don't  want  your  thinking 
aloud,  Kitty,'  said  Guthbert  '  How 
did  you  know  she  did  this,  Les- 
coU?' 

I  then  told  them  the  story,  dwell- 
ing carefally  upon  Mrs.  Marshall's 
anxiety  that  it  should  not  go  out  of 
her  house,  and  the  girl's  counter- 
anxiety  that  her  mother  should  not 
have  the  blame.  'She  was  quite 
as  anxious,  though,'  said  I,  'that 
you  should  not  be  held  any  way 
guilty.  Miss  Kate,  and  reminded  us 
that  a  just  distinction  should  be 
made  between  regular  and  amateur 
laundresses.' 

'Bless  that  dear  girl,'  she  cried, 
with  the  most  sweet  smile ;  '  she  has 
the  wildest  opinions  of  me!  How 
cheaply  a  good  name  is  bought  from 
good  people  !* 

'Moral  maxim,'  said  Guthbert, 
with  mock  solemnify,  and  turned 
off  to  his  work. 

Just  as  we  had  set  all  the  roses, 
Mayner's  boy  came  up  with  the 
little  basket  chaise,  which  Guthb^ 
had  ordered  round  early.  'Oh, 
Guthbert!'  cried  Kate,  'I  should 
have  liked  to  walk  home  this  splen- 
did evening.' 

'  You  must  walk  alone,  then,  my 
girl,'  answered  her  brother,  'for  I 
have  promised  to  go  over  to  Fouls- 
ham  to  supper  at  Smith's.' 

'  Gan  I  teke  charge  of  you.  Miss 
Joyce  Joyce?'  I  a^ed,  with  most 
tremulous  diffidence. 

Kate  paused,  and  looked  at  Mrs. 
Mayner.  '  Well,  my  dear,'  said  the 
old  lady,  '  I  know  tihat  Thursday  is 
not  a  very  busy  evening  with  Mr. 
LescolL    You  need  not  fear  you  are 
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taking  up  his  time.'  I  was  amazed 
at  tlus  way  of  settling  it ;  and  the 
old  lady  has  since  confesaBd  to  me 
that  it  was  kind  hypocrisy. 

So  Cuthbert  jumped  into  the  loco- 
motive clothes'-basket^  as  he  called 
a,  and  drove  off  alone  at  a  pace  of 
fury  to  which  Kate's  little  pony  was 
quite  unused.  We  stayed  for  half  an 
hour  longer  with  the  old  lady. 
Then  we  started  off  together  upon  a 
walk  which  I  looked  forward  to  with 
a  joy  that  was  almost  painful.  For 
the  first  mile  and  a  half  we  walked 
side  by  side^  and  I  kept  looking 
about  for  pleas  on  which  I  might 
offer  Kate  my  arm.  Then  the 
happy  darkness  began  to  gather.  We 
met  uncertain  shapes — men^  chil- 
dren, cows,  waggons ;  and  it  needed 
some  care,  neither  to  run  against 
them,  nor  to  find  them  running 
agaiost  us.  This  gave  me  the  good 
plea  that  I  wanted.  I  offei«d  Kate 
my  arm,  and,  to  my  surprise,  she 
took  it.  Then  I  only  wished  that 
the  walk  would  last  for  ever.  '  No 
other  such  walk,'  I  kept  thinking, 
'  can  I  ever  hope  for.' 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  road 
outside  Great  Aylstone  where  Mr. 
Joyce  Joyce  lived,  the  full  moon 
had  risen,  and  everything  began  to 
be  touched  with  light.  A  porter 
came  out  of  the  lodge  and  opened 
the  gate  to  us.  We  walked  up  the 
broad  carriage  walk;  a  servant  in 
livery  opened  the  door.  The  large 
and  handsome  hall  was  h'ghted  up, 
and  the  signs  of  wealth  about  the 
house  oppressed  me  with  a  sense  of 
pain.  'What  madness  of  me,'  I 
thought,  '  to  think  of  asking  for  the 
mistress  of  all  these !' 

*  You  are  coming  in,'  said  Kate  to 
me.  '  Papa  will  be  vexed  if  I  let 
you  go.' 

'  No,  I  cannot  to-night,  thank  you,' 
I  replied ;  and  after  two  further  in- 
vitations, I  still  refused. 

'  If  you  will  not,  then,'  she  said, 
*I  will  wish  you  good  night.  I 
shall  come  up  with  Cuthbert  the 
day  after  to-morrow.'  And  when 
we  had  shaken  hands,  she  took  a 
lamp  from  the  massive  marble-lid- 
ded table,  and  went  slowly  up  the 
stairs.  I  noticed  the  play  of  light 
upon  her  gold  and  jewels — her  rich 
&ther's  gift ;  I  noticed  the  expense 
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and  &shion  of  her  dress  involun- 
tarily ;  and  I  heard  the  rustling  of 
the  silk  as  she  turned  out  of  sight 
at  the  first  landing.  It  was  the  last 
time  that  ever  I  saw  her  ia  the 
midst  of  splendour  and  wealth ;  her- 
self decorated  with  wealth;  every 
appliance  of  wealth  awaiting  her  at 
her  call. 

As  I  was  going  back  from  the 
hall-door  to  the  gate  I  saw  Mr. 
Joyce  Joyce  wallang  abstractedly 
on  the  lawn,  his  head  downwiuxls, 
his  hands  behind  him.  He  was 
talking  to  himself. 

I  stood  still,  and  spoke.  He 
turned  his  face  toward  me,  and  so 
brought  it  into  the  full  light  of  the 
moon.  I  was  startled  and  shocked, 
at  first,  to  see  how  haggard  and 
wan  it  looked.  I  soon  thought, 
however,  that  all  faces  by  such  a 
blue  and  ghastly  light  look  wan ; 
and  I  began  to  tell  him  that  I 
had  just  brought  his  daughter 
home. 

I  refused  his  invitation  to  go  in, 
shook  hands,  and  said  good  night. 
Just  as  he  was  turning  off,  a  strange 
impulse  of  strong  courage  seized 
me. 

'Mr.  Joyce  Joyce,'  said  I.  He 
turned  back. 

'  You  will  think  me  mad,'  I  began, 
'  for  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  I 
feel  strangely  impelled  to  say  now 
what  I  am  sure  I  should  hardly 
have  dared  to  say  at  any  other 
time-I  know  not  why  it  is.  I  love 
your  daughter.' 

'Ah,'  said  he,  taking  my  hand, 
'so  my  boy  Cuthbert  tells  me. 

'Cuthbert?'  I  cried.  'I  never 
told  him  so.' 

'He  sees  many  things  that  are 
never  told  him,  Mr.  Lescoll.*  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  added,  'I  wish 
I  had  brought  him  up  as  a  banker's 
clerk.' 

'Indeed?'  for  I  wondered  to 
hear  this. 

'  I  should  be  happier  than  I  am,' 
he  sighed.  'But  you  are  waiting 
for  me  to  answer  you.  Well,  you 
are  the  fifth  man  who  has  told  me 
this  same  thing,  Mr.  Lescoll.  But 
you  are  the  first  that  I  have  been 
glad  to  hear  say  so.' 

If  I  had  been  astonished  to  hear 
him  reverse  his  own  notions,  I  was 
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still  more  so  when  be  thus  tmeQC- 
pectedly  leyersed  mine.  I  oould  not 
help  saying,  '  But  you  cannot  think, 
sir,  of  allowing  me  to  speak  to  Miss 
]&ite  herself  about—' 

He  stopped  me  by  a  short  laugh. 
'  What  a  new  way  you  take  of  ask- 
ing my  consent/  he  said.  'But I 
like  it  better  than  their  way/ 

'  Do  you  mean,  Mr.  Joyce  Joyce, 
that  you  do  sanction  my  telMng  this 
to  your  daughter  ?' 

'  Tou  will  hardly  tbink  it  a  favour 
for  me  to  say  yes,  I  fear,  in  a  little 
while.  At  all  events,  no  one  else 
round  this  neighbourhood  will  think 
so,  soon.' 

'You  seem  to  anticipate  some- 
linngdreadfal?'  I  said,  after  we  had 
again  stood  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

'Ko,  SIT;  no/  he  said^  with  an 
effort  '  But  I  shall  be  gla^  if  you 
wiU  promise  me  not  to  speak  to 
her  about  it  for  two  months.  You 
have  my  consent  so  £ax,  yeiy  will- 
ingly. I  promiBe  yofu  no  one  else 
shall  ever  naye  it.  But  think  it 
oyer  for  two  months,  Mr.  Lescoll.' 

To  this  promise  I  gladly  con- 
sented. 'And/  he  went  on,  '  keep 
it  to  yourself,  sir.  And— ^on't  tell 
any  one  that  I  seem  dull.  I  haye 
been  dull  and  heayy  the  last  day  or 
two.  A  little  out  of  sorts,  I  sup- 
pose. I  must  take  some  physic  to- 
night.   God  bless  you.' 

I  then  returned  by  the  long  walk 
we  had  come.  All  seemed  to  me  so 
changed.  I  was  yery  happy  and 
yeiy  miserable.  If  I  had  been  told 
in  prophecy  of  Joyce  Joyce's  so  easy 
consent,  I  should  haye  been  ill  with 
my  joy.  But  so  equally  checkered 
is  life  with  black  and  white,  that 
for  the  white  square  of  my  success 
I  had  the  black  square  of  the  eyi- 
dent  storm  that  was  coming  upon 
Mr.  Joyce  Joyce's  house.  I  could 
not  doubt  what  the  sickness  was, 
nor  that  it  was  quite  b^ond  the 
power  of  a  nighf  s  dose  of  physic. 


CHAPTEB  YL 

The  nert  morning  I  had  a  letter 
from  my  rector.  They  were  tired  of 
tiayelling  and  sightseeing,  he  said, 
and  were  coming  to  their  home  in  a 
fortnight    I  was  just  laadly  looking 


o^er  it  a  seoond  time,  when  Mrs. 
Mayner  came  in  the  room.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  her  so  early. 

'You  haye  not  heard  -&i6  bad 
news,  Mr.  LescoU  ?' 

'  No.  What  news  ?'  I  cried,  has- 
tily, my  mind  at  once  reyerting  to 
Joyce  Joyce. 

'  The  typhus  feyer  is  in  nearly 
all  the  houses  in  Use  Hollow. 
Three  or  four  are  quite  giyen  up.' 

I  went  out  witiiout  a  word,  and 
hastened  off  to  that  poorest  district 
of  the  parish.  I  icnmd  ihe  report 
exaggerated  by  fear.  It  was  in 
three  of  the  houses,  and  had  seized 
only  en  the  children.  In  each  case, 
howeyer,  matters  ware  yery  hope- 
lees.  The  people  there  were  Ana- 
baptists, and  had  been  unwilling  to 
send  up  to  tiie  veotory  for  Mn. 
Mayner's  medical  aid  for  fear  tiie 
priest  should  come  with  it;  and 
the  parish  doctor  had  not  been  into 
&e  neighbourhood  until  ihatt  morn- 
ing. I  met  him  in  one  of  tfe^  •oot- 
tages. 

'  I  would  not  stay  long,  if  I  were 
you,  in  either  of  -fiie  houses,  Mr. 
LescoU/  said  he.  'And  do,  pray, 
de  yenccr  best  to  empty  tlM»  bed- 
roomfi  of  the  old  women  &at 
throng  into  ihem.  They  seem  to 
hanker  after  liie  smell  of  a  ekik 
room.' 

'  It  is  oat  of  kindness/  I  said. 

'Half/  he  answered,  'and  haif 
out  of  fussinesB.  They  will  cany  it 
into  all  the  houses.' 

The  same  night  I  had  not  been 
long  in  bed  before  I  was  called  i^ 
by  one  of  the  poor  girls.  Her 
brother  was  dying,  she  said,  and 
her  mother  begged  me  to  come 
down  and  pray  with  him. 

It  was  one  of  tbe  Rogatk>n  dagns, 
and  I  was  not  in  great  strengili  after 
the  fast  1  found  the  boy  yery  ill, 
but  happily  not  dying.  I  oonM 
not  pass  the  other  houses  in  which 
at  that  late  hour  I  saw  lights  burn- 
ing, without  a  call;  and  I  spent 
about  an  hour  in  three  miseiable 
bedrooms.  ^ 

When  I  came  out,  I  felt  yery 
sick  and  ill;  and  the^night  air 
seemed  to  pierce  me  to  the  yeiy 
bona  I  went  to  bed,  but  had  a 
yery  restless  and  fitful  sleep.  All 
the  next  day  I  had  a  terrible  head- 
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ache ;  and  it  was  with  some  feeling 
what  a  frail  possessicxi  a  human 
body  is^  that  I  wrote  a  sennon  for 
tiie  feast  of  the  Ascension,  on  Itie 
hope  and  deliyerance  for  human 
bodies  given  us  by  that  day  in 
which  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of 
Man  carried  up  our  flesh  and  blood 
into  heaven.  I  did  not  preach  it, 
however,  for  when  Asoension-di^ 
came,  it  found  me  delirious,  raving 
unnaturally  about  Joyce  Joyce's 
cmeliy,  and  Kate's  scorn. 

I  shall  not  copy  Richard  Baxter, 
aoid  set  down  the  stages  of  my  sick- 
ness. It  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
was  some  weeks  before  I  was  well. 
Mayner  had  been  tel^raphed  for, 
and  had  come  home  with  nis  bride. 
Eate  and  Cuthbert  had  been  up  to 
ask  after  me  daily  foT  the  fljrst  few 
days.  But  since  then,  they  had 
bean  to  London,  '  where  they  weie 
staying  with  a  relation  of  their  mo- 
ther/ said  the  old  lady. 

'  I  am  sure  she  loves  you,'  the  old 
lady  one  day  said.  '  It  took  only 
your  illness  to  make  her  know  it' 
But  I  took  it  as  a  kind  and  h^)efal 
indulgence  on  her  part ;  for  I  had 
noticed  that  among  the  sick  poor 
she  treated  the  convalescents  like 
children,  and  said  many  things  to 
them  that  sounded  like  spdling. 

When  I  finally  left  my  bed  I  was 
a  poor  and  meagre  figure  indeed, 
and  so  weak  that  I  could  scarcely 
walk.  I  arranged  at  once  to  go  cfit 
with  a  cousin  of  mine  who  md  an 
Gnginering  contract  abroad.  The 
xector  told  me  that  he  hoped  he 
should  not  see  me  for  at  least  three 
months.  With  no  Mttie  distress,  I 
liad  to  leave  the  neighbourhood  I 
loved  so  well,  and  wbsceia.  only  I 
thought  the  hope  of  my  life  ooold  be 
worked  out 

During  my  illness  there  had  been 
a  change  of  Ministiy.  The  Tories 
had  come  in;  and  a  little  before  I 
left,  I  had  a  letter  from  Cuthbert, 
telling  me  that  he  had  obtained  a 
good  appointment  by  his  other's 
mediation.  The  posisBGript  oonAained 
Kate's  '  kindest  wishes.' 

Until  my  cousin's  arrangements 
W8ire  complete—about  a  fortnight's 
tinae — ^I  stayed  with  my  own  fEmuly 
at  my  bir&plaoe,  a  little  sea^de 
town  in  the  south-west     There  I 


^ 


told  my  plans  to  our  old  family 
physician. 

'  Go  to  Holland  for  three  months !' 
he  cried.  '  Your  lantern  will  be 
burnt  out  before  three  months  if 
you  do.  You  must  take  the  physic 
I  ordered  your  poor  brother  when  he 
was  your  age.' 

'  What?  a  voycige  to  India  and 
back?' 

'  Of  course,  my  dear  lad.  If  he 
had  taken  it,  perhaps  he  would  be 
alive  now.' 

He  pressed  this  specific  so  warmly 
upon  my  mother  and  sisters  that 
they  insisted  I  should  take  it  It 
coidd  only  be  done,  indeed,  by  ex- 
pense upon  her,  which  she  bore 
with  the  same  glad  sacrifice  as  she 
had  done  the  expenses  of  my  edu- 
cation. I  had  to  confess  to  her  the 
reasons  why  I  fought  against  it 
But  she  counted  them  notlung  when 
ut  side  by  side  with  her  only  son's 
ife.  She  took  my  f  passage,  and  I 
had  to  go. 

My  last  letters  were  to  Cuthbert, 
and  to  the  rector  and  his  mother. 
I  begged  them  each  to  write  to  me 
every  month,  the  letters  to  be  ad- 
drei^ed  '  Madras.' 

-CHAPTEK  VTL 

The  stage  being  thus  cleared  cf 
him  whom  the  old  Greeks  called  the 
Protagonist,  aU  those  fearful  things 
happened  of  which  eveiy  character 
in  the  dramabad  all  along  had  some 
expectstioaL  Joyce  Joyce's  bonk 
broke :  Eate  beomne  a  poor  girl,  the 
pitied  daughter  of  a  bankrupt  A 
more  fearM  thing  happened  than 
any  of  us  had  expected— a  month 
after  his  fiulure  Joyce  Joyce  died, 
and  Cuthbertand  Eate  were  orphans. 

All  my  way  out  I  felt  oertam  that 
I  should  hear  the  first  jueoe  of  ill 
news,  little  as  I  expected  the  seoond. 
I  hoped  against  it,  but  with  a  vetgr 
slippery  imgrounded  hope.  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Joyce  Joyce,  which  I  sent 
by  the  first  ship  we  met  I  wrote 
plentifully  to  .Cutiibert  and  the 
M^Bers. 

When  I  aziiyed  at  Madras,  after 
an  unusually  long  voyage,  I  found  a 
good-sized  packet  awaiting  me.  One 
letter  was  from  Joyce  Joyce,  three 
or  four  from  Mayner,  and  the  rest 
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from  friends  and  kinsmen.    I  opened 
Joyce  Joyce's  firsi    It  ran  thus : — 

'  Mt  beab  Mr.  Lescoll, 

'  The  long-expected  crash  of  my  bank 
has  come,  and  I  am  now  reaping  the  very 
bitter  fruits  of  having  lived  above  my  vo- 
cation. I  am  a  rained  man,  and  my  poor 
children  robbed  by  my  folly  of  all  their  ex- 
pectations. You  will  know  now  why  I 
wished  you  to  wait  for  two  months  before 
yon  spoke  to  my  Kate  on  the  subject  you 
opened  to  me  not  long  ago.  I  need  not 
tell  you,  I  think,  that  I  hold  you  quite 
free ;  and  that  I  am  thankful  for  her  sake, 
for  your  own,  and  for  mine,  that  no  engage- 
ment was  made.  I  am  very  ill,  and  can 
write  but  little. 

*  Believe  me, 
•  Very  truly,  your  friend, 

*J.  C.  Joyce  Joyce.' 

The  next  letter  I  chose  out  of  the 
packet  was  my  mother's.  The  very 
beginning  of  it  was  enough  for  me : 

*My  dear  Boy, 

*  We  have  just  read  in  the  paper  the 
death  of  your  friend  Mr.  Joyce,  of  Great 
Avlstone — ' 

I  read  these  words  oyer  three  or 
four  times.  I  read  no  more  of  that 
letter,  but  at  once  turned  over  the 
bundle  for  the  latest  letter  from  Mrs. 
MiEiyner,  that  I  might  know  as  near 
as  I  could  the  present  state  of  all. 
'  What  is  Eate  doing  ?  Who  is  look- 
ing after  her  ?'  These  were  my  first 
thoughts,  and  I  found  them  thus 
answered: — 

'Mt  dear  Mr.  Lescoll, 

*  We  often  wonder  how  you  have  re- 
ceived the  dull  news  in  our  former  letters. 
Mr.  Joyce  Joyce's  bankruptcy,  and  then 
his  deaUi  following  so  soon  upon  it,  have 
called  out  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  in  the 
clei^y  about  here,  to  whom  he  was  so 
generous  a  friend.  Kate  has  had  invita- 
tions to  make  many  a  parsonage  her  tempo- 
rary home,  but  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
accept  any  of  them  except  our  own  and 
Mr.  Smith's  of  Foulsham. 

<  I  wonder  if  you  know  Eate  well  enough 
not  to  be  surprised  at  the  resolution  to 
which  she  has  now,  after  much  thought 
and  prayer,  finally  come.  Cuthbert  and 
Kate  have  each  of  them,  from  some  relation 
of  their  mother^s,  the  petty  fortune  of  75/. 
per  annum.  We  thought  at  first  that  they 
would  live  together;  the  arrangement 
would  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  Cuthbert 
and  a  comfort  to  his  sister.  That,  however, 
has  been  rendered  impossible ;  for  Cuthbert 
has  been  sent  for  a  year  or  two  into  Egypt 
iQ  some  subordinate  but  cicellent  post. 


'  You  remember  little  Jane,  the  washer- 
woman's daughter.  She  says,  *'  Oh,  ma'am, 
and  is  it  true  as  Miss  Kate  Joyce  has  turned 
a  nun  ?"  You  will  not  fear  that  to  be  true. 
But  I  should  be  fi^Ud  to  see  how  you  take  this 
news — she  has  become  a  Sister  of  Chanty, 
and  has  some  post  in  the  Oq)han  Home  of 
SS.  Martha  and  Mary  at  RoUestcad.' 

There  was  much  more  about 
Kate's  unexpected  movement  in  Mrs. 
Mayner's  letter.  I  will  close  this 
chapter,  however,  with  her  son's  re- 
marks upon  it : — 

'  I  reasted  her  purpose  for  some  time,' 
he  wrote,  'and  brought  against  it  every 
argument  I  could  think  of,  except  your 
love  for  her.  We  have,  of  course,  all  of 
us,  avoided  the  least  hint  of  that,  though 
we  have  often  mentioned  your  name.  My 
mother  soon  began  to  think  that  she  was 
probably  right  in  this  choice.  Indeed,  Miss 
Joyce  Joyce  talked  so  earnestly  for  it,  that 
the  old  lady  said  to  me,  **  Well,  my  dear, 
the  desire  may  come  from  the  Source  of 
every  good."  As  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  your  being  able  to  lead  her  away,  I  have 
quietly  yielded  to  it.  And,  in  addition  to 
her  arguments,  these  two  reasons  of  my 
own  inclined  me.  First,  I  remembered 
her  extraordinary  love  of  little  children, 
the  great  pleasure  she  took  in  barely  touch«k 
ing  them,  and  mudi  in  teaching  and  caring 
for  them  :  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  after 
so  great  a  sorrow  she  will  find  her  whole 
time  occupied  by  a  work  which  will  bring 
her  the  greatest  happiness.  Secondly — do 
not  laugh,  no^  nor  frown — I  think  she  will 
soon  be  your  wife.  Without  offence,  I  may 
say  that  I  know  it  will  not  be  a  very  luxu- 
rious or  superabundant  position.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  stem  discipline  and  the 
self-rule,  the  knowing  how  to  be  in  want, 
the  humble  dress,  the  plain  fare,  to  which 
she  will  accustom  herself  in  the  Home  of 
SS.  Martha  and  Mary,  will  excellently 
bridge  over  her  passage  from  the  luxury 
and  splendour  of  her  past  life  to  that  life 
which  I  have  here  foretold  for  her. 
*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Leiooll, 
*  Most  sincerely  yours, 

« J.  H.  Mayneb.* 


CHAPTER  Vm.  (ASD  LAST).    ^ 

The  Orphan  Home  of  St  Martha 
and  St.  Maiy  at  Bollestead  was,  by 
one  hundred  miles,  nearer  to  London 
than  to  Great  Aylstone.  I  ought  to 
have  gone  to  the  latter  place  first, 
perhaps.  But  impatiently,  the  se- 
cond day  after  my  arrived  in  the 
Thames,  I  set  off  for  Bollestead. 

I  found  the  Home,  a  large  irre- 
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gular  farmhouse  and  Dnrm-bnild- 
ings,  just  on  tho  outskirts  of  the 
town.  It  had  been  given  an  eccle- 
siastical appearance,  by  many  little 
touches, at  its  renovation;  especially 
by  tiie  shape  of  the  new  wmdows^ 
by  a  pLiin  little  chapel,  by  iron 
crosses  upon  the  roof,  and  by  the 
strange  addition  of  a  bond  of  texts 
which  seemed  to  run  all  round  the 
building.  These  were  some  of  them : 
'  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans ;  I 
will  come  unto  you.'  '  whosoever 
receiveth  a  little  child  in  my  name 
receiveth  me.'  '  He  is  the  Qod  of 
the  fia.therles6.' 

I  pushed  open  the  oaken  swing- 
gate  and  walked  up  a  clean  gravel- 
path  to  the  door.  A  young  girl  of 
about  fifteen,  in  a  plam  grey  dress, 
answered  the  bell. 

'  Is  Miss  Joyce  Joyce  in  ?'  said  I. 

'  No,  sir.  She  is  out  with  the 
little  children.' 

'  When  will  she  be  in  ?' 

'  I  think  in  about  an  hour,  sir,' 
the  girl  answered. 

'  I  will  call,  then,  in  an  hour's 
time,'  I  said,  taking  out  my  card, 
and  giving  it  to  the  portress. 

'  The  sisters  see  no  one  to-day, 
sir,  till  after  evensong.' 

'  When  is  evensong?' 

'  At  half-past  six,  sir.' 

'  I  will  cdl,  then,  about  seven.' 

'  The  sister  will  be  putting  the 
little  children  to  bed,  sir.' 

My  mind  passed  away  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  dwelt  upon  this  picture  of 
Kate  at  her  gentle  work.  '  A  little 
affcerwards,  tiien,'  I  said ;  '  about 
half-past,  or  a  quarter  to  eight.' 

I  had  now  a  good  many  hours  to 
spare.  EoUestead  was  the  quietest 
of  towns ;  rather  a  large  village  than 
a  town:  there  was  nothing  to  see 
there.  The  old  sources  of  its  hfe 
and  business,  the  stage-coaches,  gave 
it  life  no  longer ;  it  had  given  up  its 
marketHday  for  want  of  marketers; 
its  fiunous  old  coaching  inn,  after 
vain  struggles  to  exist  still  as  an  inn, 
had  been  turned  into  a  large  school. 

My  first  thought  was  to  call  at 
the  vicarage  and  introduce  myself 
to  the  parish  priest  He  was  an 
old  friend  of  Mayner's,  and  I  could 
hear  from  him,  I  thought,  some  ac- 
count of  the  Home  of  which  he  was 
chaplain  and  in  part  founder.    My 


treacherous  memory,  however,  had 
lost  his  name,  and  I  kept  trying  in 
vain  to  think  it  back  into  my  mind. 
While  I  was  at  this  work,  I  passed 
quite  through  the  town,  and  turned 
up  into  a  quiet  lane  which  led  to- 
wards the  beech-covered  hills  form- 
ing its  boundary  on  three  sides. 

It  was  a  warm  afternoon  in  the 
end  of  May.  The  first  company  of 
spring  flowers  had  gone ;  there  were 
now  no  primroses,  and  but  a  few 
violets;  the  fields  on  each  side  of 
me  were  full  of  cowslips ;  the  sweet- 
briar  from  the  hedges  had  begun  to 
scent  the  air ;  the  little  white  stars 
of  the  wild  strawberries  gleamed 
forth  thickly  from  the  bai:Ss;  the 
hawthorn  was  beginning  to  show  its 
May  flowers.  I  saw  that  I  was  in  a 
garden  of  wild  flowers.  There  were 
many  about  me  to  which  I  could 
give  no  name.  Aylstone  and  its 
neighbourhood  was  poor  in  them, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  great 
change  had  I  come  from  thence; 
but  I  felt  the  change  much  more, 
coming  as  I  did  from  a  daily  look- 
out upon  the  dreary  unbroken  wil- 
derness of  the  sea. 

The  heat  soon  made  me  feel  that 
I  was  going  up-hill.  I  looked  back 
and  saw  I  had  come  a  long  curve ; 
and  I  could  see  the  roofe  of  the 
town  end  some  distance  below  my 
feet  There  were  beech  woods  on 
each  side  of  me.  Here  and  there 
broken  hedges,  and  hedges  mended 
by  patches  of  dead  sticks,  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  tho  new  life  of 
the  spring  in  the  unbroken  parts, 
showed  me  the  many  paths,  lawful 
or  unlawful,  made  into  the  wood. 

I  entered  one  of  the  most  lawfcd 
looking,  at  least  one  of  the  most 
trodden  of  these,  and  walked  in  the 
sober  darkness  and  the  moist  and 
freshening  coolness  of  the  wood. 
The  ground  was  brown  with  the 
dying  leaves  of  the  last  autunm,  re- 
lieved only  by  occasional  bushes, 
and  the  bright-leaved  sorrel  and 
patches  of  blue  hyacinth.  Gra- 
dually, however,  I  came  to  tufts  of 
grass ;  then  the  trees  grew  thinner, 
llie  sunlight  fell  through  in  larger 
masses;  the  grass  widened  and 
spread  round  me  on  all  sides.  I 
found  I  was  on  the  skirts  of  the 
wood  and  the  edge  of  the  luU. 
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I  wandered  about  until  I  had 
found  a  spot  where  I  ootild  lie  down 
and  look  out  upon  a  clear  and  wide 
-view  of  the  countrj  before  me. 
Here  the  hill  doped  gently:  the 
trees  were  behind  me  in  thick 
masses,  with  shadowB  growing 
deeper  and  blacker  the  fieurther  back- 
wanl  I  looked.  Before  me  they 
WBZ8  sparse,  growing  at  greater  dis- 
tances, but  with  fuller  freedom  to 
spread  out  after  their  natural  and 
toioonstrained  shape:  fhey  had 
beamier  branches,  thicker  boles, 
and  a  richer  weight  of  leaves.  At 
some  distance  frcxn  the  foot  of  the 
hiD,  in  the  hollow  of  the  green  and 
woody  basin,  I  saw  the  town,  the 
church,  and  the  Home ;  and  a  long 
white  line  of  road,  gr(ywing  in  the 
distance  to  a  pathlike  narrowness, 
lost  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  hiDs 
on  the  opposite  side.  There  were 
sheep,  like  specks,  in  their  pens, 
and  shepherds  sitting  lazily  upon 
the  hurdles.  Every  now  and  wen 
I  heard  the  shrill  screech  of  pea- 
ooeks,  and  the  cuckoos  crying,  with 
other  cuckoos  answering  msm,  or 
the  lads  mocking  them. 

After  a  while  I  heard  a  sound  that 
came  stortlingly  upon  the  quietness, 
the  sound  of  human  yoioes.  LitUe 
children  were  laughing  and  shouting 
at  some  distance.  Soon  the  sound 
come  nearer.  Three  little  girls  ran 
swiftly  out  upon  the  open  patch  of 
green  where  I  was  sitting.  They 
were  dressed  in  a  sober  grey,  like 
the  girl  I  had  seen  at  the  Home. 
I  knew  at  once  that  they  were  some 
of  the  orphan  &mily.  One  of  them 
looked  at  me,  whispered 'to  the  other 
two,  and  they  stopped  short  for  a 
moment,  curtseyed,  and  ran  down 
tbe  hill  quite  out  of  sight 

Others  now  came  streaming  on, 
by  twos  and  threes,  to  the  level 
patch.  They  passed  along  some 
distance  from  me,  slowly  descending 
the  hill,  and  every  now  and  then 
stopping  to  pluck  a  cowslip.  Little 
by  little— legs,  body,  shoulders,  head 
— I  saw  them  sink  out  of  sight  Last 
of  all  came  Eate.  She  hod  one  little 
boy  in  her  arms;  another,  with  a 
drag^g  weary  look,  was  holding  at 
her  (uess. 

I  only  saw  her  profile;  I  could 
not   mistake   her;    but   oh!    how 


changed !  If  in  the  splendour  and 
feshion  in  which  I  first  saw  her  she 
had  put  me  in  mind  of  some  picture 
of  a  saint,  how  much  more  now! 
The  unconscious  mirth  upon  her 
face  at  that  time  was  now  changed 
into  a  sober,  chastened,  meditative 
look,  deepened  perhaps  by  the  evi- 
dent tirecmess  with  wmch  idie  moved, 
the  weight  of  one  child  and  the 
dragging  of  the  other.  She  was 
dressed  nearly  the  same  as  the  girls. 
Her  gown  fell  in  straight  folds  to 
the  ground.  It  was  nearly  the 
colour  of  the  beech-trunks;  bat  as 
I  turned  to  it  from  looking  at  the 
fresh  brilliancy  of  the  beech-leaves 
it  seemed  aJmost  to  take  a  purpled 
tinge. 

l^e  hesitated  for  a  moment  at  the 
edge  of  the  slope;  then  setting 
down  her  little  burden,  she  sat  upon 
the  grass,  and  took  off  her  bonnet 
I  saw  that  her  hair,  whose  dressing 
many  had  once  admired,  and  many 
copied,  was  now  quite  plain.  The 
two  little  boys  sat  beside  her,  gdb 
on  each  side. 

I  watched  her  for  a  long  time, 
half-forgetting,  in  my  wonder  and.  the 
thoughts  wim  whidi  my  memory 
was  filling  me,  that  it  was  for  her 
that  I  had  come  mto  this  country 
and  was  now  sitting  th^re.  At  last 
she  roused  me  by  rousing  herself: 
she  took  a  ball  from  her  little  ba^, 
and  raising  her  aim  threw  it  with 
weak  and  girlish  force  down  the  lull. 
Soon  the  heads  of  many  diildxen, 
and  little  bodns  m  grey  dmsBes 
appeared,  scrambling  upwards  The 
ball  fiew  hither,  thi&er;  was  tossed 
up  the  hUl,  thrown  down;  H^ed 
along  the  level  slope  behind  Eate; 
and  sometimes  just  within  the  dark- 
ness of  the  wood.  At  last  a  strong 
hand  threw  it,  as  two  or  three  wore 
straggling  for  it :  it  fiew  akmg  the 
air  and  settled  down  at  my  foet 

Half  the  troop  came  nmnix^  io^ 
wards  it;  when  suddenly  they  saw 
me,  and  stopped  i^rt  The  litlle 
stout  strong  child  who  had  thrown 
it,  however,  came  on  boldly  alone ; 
she  eoniled  half-shyly  as  die  locked 
ia  my  £Ace,  and  stooped  to  pick  it 
up.  I  reached  it  bdbre  her  hand 
was  near,  and  held  it  in  my  own. 

'  You  are  from  the  Home  ?^  said  I. 

'  Yes,  sir.' 
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'  And  that  lady  is  Miss  Gathfliine 
Joyce  Joyce  ?' 

'  The  sister,  sir?' 

'  Yes,  the  sister,  my  child.  Will 
yoa  take  her  a  message  for  me?' 

The  child  stared  at  me  for  a  mo- 
zneQt,  as  if  doubting  whether  she 
might  or  ought.  It  was  an  imnsoal 
request ;  at  last  she  said,  looking  at 
the  ball,  which  I  still  held,  '  Yes, 
sir.    May  I  have  the  sister's  ball  ?' 

I  gave  her  the  ball,  and  then  felt 
in  my  pocket  for  my  pencil.  The 
point  was  hopelessly  Ivoken,  and  I 
mund  that  I  bad  no  knife.  '  What 
can  I  do  ?'  I  thought  ' Must  I  go 
and  speak  to  her  ?  or  must  I  wait 
until  she  has  returned  and  seen 
my  card,  and  call  upon  her  in  the 
er^iing?  No  time  or  place  can 
be  so  good  as  this:  it  is,  by  its 
rerj  unexpectedness,  the  time  given 
me.' 

I  know  not  what  changes  passed 
over  my  fece  in  my  perplexity ;  but 
when  at  last  I  remembered  what  I 
oould  do,  I  saw  that  the  little  girl 
was  gazing  at  me  with  a  strange  and 
doubtM  look.  But  how  her  look 
deepened  almost  into  terror  when  I 
suddenly  turned  up  the  enff  of  my 
coat,  tore  off  the  iron-moulded  wrist- 
band of  my  shirt,  and,  grriog  that  to 
ber,  said — 

'  Will  you  giye  this  to  the  sister?' 

The  child  did  not  answer  a  word ; 
but  taking  it  hurriedly  out  of  my 
band,  without  looking  at  me,  she 
mshed  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  did 
not  stop  until  she  had  reached  Eate. 
I  rose  flmd  walked  TSfy  slowly  toward 
the  place  where  tbe  sister  was 
sitting. 

I  saw  her  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
stand  up.  Her  back  was  still  to- 
ward me ;  and  she  did  not  once  turn 
her  face  into  the  direction  to  which 
the  Mghtened  child  kept  excitedly 
pointixiig. 

When  I  was  within  a  few  paces 
from  her  she  feoed  round  and  came 
towards  me.  Her  whole  air  was 
cahn  and  settled,  and  her  counte- 
nance shone  with  cheerM  welcome : 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  disturb- 
ance, and  but  little  oi  surprise. 
This  startled  me  more  than  the 
wannest  paleness  and  distress  would 
haye  dona  My  heart  was  beating 
heayily  with  excitement ;  but  when 


I  looked  into  the  fece  with  which 
she  met  me,  it  almost  seemed  to  stop 
with  the  sudden  disappointment. 
As  she  held  out  her  hand  to  me, 
with  a  happy  smile,  I  was  saying  to 
myseli^  '  This,  then,  is  all  that  I  am 
to  her.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  fishoe, 
Mr.  LoBOoll,'  i£e  said. 

I  answered  with  some  common 
form  of  greeting ;  I  know  not  what; 
and  then  I  was  quite  sOent 

'What  a  strange  way/  she  said, 
'of  telling  me  you  were  here!  It 
really  frighteoied  me  until  I  oould 
collect  my  thoughts.  This  little 
piece  of  linen  has  brought  up  before 
me  in  a  moment  so  many  passed- 
away  things.' 

'  That  was  a  haj^y  day.  Miss  Joyce 
Joyce,  on  which  you  and  I  last  looked 
upon  this  little  piece  of  rag— if  you 
remember  it' 

'  Those  days  were  happy  indeed. 
I  did  not  know  then  how  hiEippy  they 
were.  I  am  never  for  many  hours 
together  quite  &ee  from  the  sense 
how  awful  it  is  so  suddenly  to  have 
lost  so  much — ^to  have  lost  all.  It 
is  not  only  that  my  dear  fether  is 
dead,  but  my  brother  is  away,  and  I 
am  quite  out  of  the  reaeh  of  all  the 
friends  of  that  bri^t  time,  both 
poor  and  rich.  And  yet,'  said  she, 
tftking  up  the  little  boy,  who  was 
pulling  at  her  dress, '  these  days  aj» 
happy.  If  I  had  been  told  of  aU,  on 
the  cbiy  we  laughed  about  this,'  fin- 
gering the  torn  hnai  as  she  spoke, 
'  I  could  not  have  believed  I  could 
be  so  happy  as  I  am.' 

'  I  am  ^ad,  indeed,  that  you  are 
so.  Miss  Joyce  Joyca' 

'  This  is  the  sister,'  said  the  biggest 
ol  the  two  little  lads,  looking  np  at 
me. 

'  He  tells  you  so  because  he  hears 
you  call  me  by  my  name,'  said  Kate, 
smiling.  '  You  will  not  think  me 
proud  of  office  if  I  ask  you  to  speak 
to  me  by  the  name  they  know  before 
the  children.  In  this  simple  work 
I  have  learned,  indeed,  that  I  am  a 
sister  to  all  God's  human  fiunily; 
but  more  particularly  do  I  feel  it 
toward  you.  My  dear  fether  con- 
stantly spoke  to  me  of  you  before 
his  death.  My  Cuthbert  used  to  be 
often  saying  that  you  were  his  bro- 
ther, and  charged  me  to  remember 
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it.    In  bis  last  letter  he  says  you 
will  be  sure  to  oomd  and  see  me/ 

'  You  guileless  child/  said  I,  touch- 
ing the  head  of  the  little  lad  by  her 
side.  I  seemed  to  speak  it  to  him, 
but  in  my  heart  I  said  it  to  her. 
After  that  I  remained  silent :  I  dared 
not  say  what  I  began  to  hope  Guth- 
bert  secretly  meant  in  calling  me 
his  brother,  and  what  I  more  than 
hoped  was  in  her  dying  feither's 
mind.  At  last  I  spoke — I  know 
how  it  was— more  to  myself  than 
her. 

'Would  that  Cuthberfs  words 
were  indeed  true ! ' 

'  They  are  true,  Mr.  Lescoll,'  said 
she,  very  slowly  and  solemnly,  and 
with  a  most  calm  and  assuring  smile. 
'At  least,  sir/  speaking  sharply  and 
shortly,  while  a  gloom  passed  over  her 
jBace, '  you  have  heard  nothing  of  him, 
have  you  ?  He  was  well — yes,  and 
he  was  good — ^a  fortnight  ago.  I 
heard  from  him  then.' 

'  I  have  not  heard  from  Cuthbert 
for  months/  I  answered.  '  I  was  not 
thinking  of  him— but  of  you,  Kate.' 

'Ofme,  Mr.  Lescoll?' 

'  Of  you,  indeed.  It  is  jtJie  greatest 
joy  that  I  have  in  my  lils  to  think 
tbat  you  are  woi  my  sister.  Yet  how 
thankful  should  I  be  if  you  were — 
if  you  cannot  be  what  I  have  so  long 
prayed  that  you  may  be — ^if  you  will 
not  make  me,  beyond  all  doubt, 
Outhbert's  brother.' 

Eate  tamed  from  me  and  walked 
back  to  the  green  ledge  where  she 
had  been  sittmg.  She  looked  down 
the  hill  upon  the  scattered  children, 
but  with  an  expression  in  which 
they  had  no  concern  or  part. 

'Ellen/  she  cried  to  the  nearest, 
'  call  the  little  ones  up.  It  is  time 
for  us  all  to  go  home.' 

'  There  is  not  an  unkind  thought 
in  your  heart— sister,'  said  I,  walking 
up  to  her.  '  I  have  come  many 
thousand  miles  to  tell  you  what  I 
have  to  tell  you  now.  You  will  hear 
me?' 

'  You  have  told  me/  she  answered. 
'  Mr.  LescoU,  it  cannot  be.' 

'The  night  I  took  you  home,  a 
day  or  two  before  I  was  so  iU,  when 
your  father  was  in  the  first  anticipa- 
tion of  the  coming  misery,  I  had  his 
sanction  to  say  what  I  have  never 
had  time  nor  place  to  say  until  now.* 


'  It  cannot  be/  she  said.  '  AH  is 
so  different  now.' 

'  You  should  sit  down  if  you  are  a 
sister,'  I  replied,  'and  patiently  hear 
out  all  that  your  brother  has  to  say. 
Nothing  is  different  but  that  which 
must  have  been:  things  only  have 
changed,  we  are  the  same.  But  you 
cannot  love  such  as  I  am.  Who  caa 
wonder  ?* 

'  I  do  love  you.  I  speak  plainly. 
I  should  like  to  call  you  by  your  own 
name.  I  have  been  loving  you  more 
and  more  since  my  dear  father's 
death.  You  did  him  a  great  kind- 
ness some  time  before  h&  troubles^ 
of  which  he  spake  oftoi  to  ma  I 
know  not  what  it  was ;  I  do  not  ask. 
Cuthbert  knows,  and  you  know.' 

'  Believe  me,  sister,  I  did  him  no 
kindness.  I  was  his  beggar;  and 
when  he  died  I  was  most  deeply,  and 
beyond  all  power  of  payment,  in  his 
debt.  He  gave  me  leave — but  I  will 
not  say:  I  cannot  try  and  buy  you 
wiih  your  &ther's  words.' 

'  I  am  not  my  own/  she  answered. 
'  I  have  given  myself  to  these  little 
ones.  But  as  we  are  going  now,  I 
will  speak  plainly.  Do  you  think, 
Mr.  Lescoll,  that  I  never  knew  that 
you  would  ask  me  what  you  have 
come  to  ask  me  now  ?  Every  tongue 
has  told  me  of  it,  in  some  way  or 
other.  Or  do  you  suppose  that  I 
think  so  meanly  of  you  as  that  yon 
would  ask  for  me  only  when  I  might 
have  been  a  help  for  you,  but  not 
now  when  I  must  be  a  burden  to 
some?  These/  she  said,  looking  at 
the  children, '  are  my  burden-bearers. 
Hark !  the  bell  of  the  Home  is  ring- 
ing for  tea.  We  are  late.  I  have 
broken  discipline.' 

'Oh,  break  it  more  resolutely!'  I 
cried.  'You  were  not  made  for 
this/ 

'The  discipline  reaches  further 
than  you  think.  When  I  promised 
obedience  I  did  not  think  I  should 
have  this  strange  conversation.  But 
this  interview  with  you  will  be  told 
before  to-night  to  some  one  else.' 

'To  God?' 

'  To  the  Sister  Superior.' 

'  Lady  Maria  Levale  ?' 

'Sister  Maria  or  Sister  Superior: 
so  we  know  her  here.' 

'  And  she,  no  doubt,'  I  said, '  has- 
a  made  answer  ready  for  all  such 
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qnestioQfi  as  miiie.  Haye  you,  Eate, 
drunk  in  the  poison  that  celibacy  is 
a  holier  state  than  marriage  ?' 

'For  some  it  is,  I  suppose;  for 
some  it  is  not.' 

The  children  had  now  fonned  two 
and  two,  and  were  walking  back  in 
order  through  the  woods,  Kate  fol- 
lowing them.  I  still  kept  at  her  sida 

'  Is  it  for  you  f  I  asked. 

'  God  knows.  But  you  must  leave 
me  now.  We  shall  soon  begin  to 
meet  the  people  of  the  town.' 

'  When  shall  I  see  you  ?  I  can- 
not rest  as  I  am  now.  I  will  not 
leave  the  town  until  I  have  these 
words  of  a  perpetual  dismissal— "J 
will  not  be  your  wife." ' 

'Go  to  the  vicarage,'  she  said. 
'  You  will  be  welcome  as  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Mayner's.  The  archdeacon 
holds  his  visitation  in  the  town 
to-morrow,  and  he  dines  this  even- 
ing at  the  vicarage.  After  dinner 
they  will  come  over  to  the  Home. 
You  will  see  the  Sister  Superior 
alone.    Good-bye !  * 

I  took  hold  of  her  hand,  and  she 
suffered  me  ta  retain  it  for  some 
time.  Then  I  hung  back  and  watched 
the  grey  line  of  the  little  children 
lose  itself  among  the  trees.  Last  of 
all  I  saw  the  sister  disappear. 

I  will  waste  no  time  in  detaih'ng 
the  hospitality  of  the  vicar  of  Kolle- 
stead,  or  the  tiresomeness  and  heavi- 
ness to  me  of  that  dinner  of  the  par- 
son's to  which  I  was  sitting  down  a 
few  hours  after  Eate  left  me.  After 
dinner  we  all  went  over  the  Home : 
the  Sister  Superior  was  our  conduc- 
tress; and  each  of  the  party  expressed 
his  particular  approval  or  disap- 
proval, or  suggestions  of  remedy,  of 
the  divers  arrangements  as  one  by 
one  they  were  pointed  out 

After  an  hour's  examination  all 
withdrew,  except  myself  At  the 
invitation  of  the  Sister  Superior,  I 
followed  her  to  her  room.  She  was 
a  lady  of  truly  aristocratic  features ; 
but  her  expression,  chastened  by 
long  ascetic  habit,  and  softened  by 
an  unexcitable  quietness  and  meek- 
ness, had  in  it  no  reflection  of  her 
birth  and  early  training.  She  was 
about  forty  years  old ;  her  dress  was 
exactly  the  same  as  Kate's. 

'Sister  Catharine  has  told  me 
everything,  father/  said  she. 


I  confess  that  the  last  word  made 
me  start.  '  If  that  Irish  curate  at  Ayl- 
stone  had  come  here,'  thought  I,  'to 
renew  his  offer,  this  would  certainly 
have  driven  him  off.' 

She  saw  my  surprise,  and  said, 
with  a  smile, '  Well,  be  tolerant :  it 
is  our  way.  If,'  she  went  on, '  you 
have  the  least  penetration  you  must 
know  how  deep  the  sister's  love  for 
you  is.  She  has  found  among  the 
letters  of  to-day's  post  three  or  four 
which  bear  happily  upon  the  sub- 
ject which  brought  you  here.  She 
cannot  see  you  to-night ;  but  she 
has  conumssioned  me  to  give  you 
these.' 

I  hurried  back  to  the  inn  beside 
the  station,  at  which  I  had  left  my 
carpet-bag.  I  read  the  letters  on 
the  road:  one  of  them  was  from 
Kate  herself  to  me ;  another  from 
Mrs.  Mayner  to  her;  another  from 
Cuthbert  to  her,  of  which  she  had 
sent  me  the  last  page  alone.  Mrs. 
Mayner's  ran  thus : — 

*  My  DARLiNa  Kate, 

*■  Yoa  are  making  us  all  very  miserable^ 
We  have  just  learnt  that  Mr«  Lescoli  has 
come  back  to  England.  We  have  not  yet 
seen  him  :  we  cannot  doubt  xchere  he  is,  nor 
vihy  he  is  there.  We  are  miserable  be<»us& 
we  fed  that  out  of  your  very  goodness  and 
humility  yoa  are  likely  to  make  him  and 
yourself  fer  more  miserable  than  any  of  us. 
We  do  entreat  you,  my  dear  child,  for  your 
own  sake,  for  his,  for  your  father's,  for  ours^ 
not  to  send  him  back  to  his  work  here  with 
a  heart  half-broken  and  a  wretched  face. 
Tou  know  me  to  be,  my  dear  girl, 
*  Your  loving 

*  Mart  S.  Mayner.' 

The  page  of  Cuthbert's  began 
abruptly  at  the  top : — 

*  No  use  for  me  to  pretend  I  don't  know. 
It  will  come  off  before  you  see  me  again. 
I  shall  never  see  Eate  Joyce  Joyce  again ; 
at  least  I  hope  so.  I  am  tiie  proper  person 
to  play  the  father  on  that  interesting  occa- 
sion ;  but  as  I  cannot  be  present  I  have 
thought  of  deputing  that  office  to  Smith  of 
Foulsharo.  On  second  thoughts,  however, 
though  I  know  less  of  Mayner,  I  believe  he 
will  be  the  right  person.  He  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  you,  and  his  dear  old  mother 
will  be  very  angiy  if  he  is  passed  by. 

'I  will  tell  you  now,  Kitty,  something 
that  you  have  not  yet  known.  Our  father 
had  a  prophetic  glimpse  into  your  marriage, 
and  it  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  joy.  He 
provided  that  you  should  bring  your  bus- 
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band  a  b'ttle  fortune.  I  Intve  to  prt  you, 
as  a  wedding  present,  the  perpetiuii  curacy 
of  the  new  district  endowed  by  our  father 
in  the  dear  old  town ;  and  as  it  is  of  no  use 
to  you  you  must  pass  it  over  to  your  hus- 
band.* 

I  toraed  next  to  the  little  note  in 
Kate's  oTm  hand : — 

'  You  will  perhaps  think  me  very  bold/ 
it  said,  *  for  letting  you  sre  what  these  dear 
fiiends  say.  Mrs.  Mayner's  letter  had  a 
great  effect  on  me;  Cuthbert's,  however, 
had  still  more,  for  I  shall  feel  now  that  I 
shall  not  be  that  mere  harden  to  yon  of 
which  I  spoke,  or  tried  to  qpeak,  this  after- 


But  beyond  all  else  I  have  looked 
into  my  own  heart,  and  find  that,  indeed,  it 
cannot  say  "  No  "  to  your  question  of  this 
afternoon.  It  did  not  say  it — I  could  not 
say  it  then  ;  though  indeed  I  meant  to  say 
it  for  your  sake.  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
me  bold  to  write  now-— ''I  will  be  your 
wife." 

'  Now,  go  away.  I  cannot  see  yoa  to- 
morrow ;  I  feel  too  ariiamed  of  having  been 
so  bold.  I  will  write  yoo  a  long  letter  with 
the  best  excuses  for  it  all.  In  three  nxmths 
my  probationary  tenn  will  have  expired. 
Come  then,  but  bring  with  you  my  old  friend 
lira*  Mayner,  and  you  shall  find  me  your 

*  Katk/ 


NIL  DESPEEANDUM. 


FVER  despair, 
Comrade  in  anus, 
Life  has  alarma. 
Mettle  to  try : 
Do  what  man  dare. 
Cleave  to  the  right. 
Make  a  good  fight, 
Never  say  die  I 

Up  with  your  flag. 
Meet  every  foe. 
Give  blow  for  blow. 
Scorning  to  fly ; 
While  there's  a  rag 
Nailed  to  the  mast, 
light  to  the  last. 
Never  say  die  1 

Early  or  late. 
Fate  will  be  kind. 
Fortune  is  blind. 
Hold  yonr  head  high ; 
Guide  yonr  own  fiite ; 
Fortane  may  fiown. 
Be  not  cast  down. 
Never  say  die! 

Trust  to  yourself; 
Cbnnt  on  no  chance ; 
They  who  advance^ 
Fate  mnst  defy : 
Luck  is  an  elf 
Men  will  despise. 
If  they  are  wise. 
Never  say  die  1 


What  though  at  first. 
Just  at  life's  brim. 
Prospects  look  dim. 
Obstacles  high? 
Things  at  the  wont 
Ever  improve, 
Monntazns  will  move. 
Never  say  die ! 

Be  of  good  cheer. 
Night  is  most  daork 
Just  ere  the  lark 
Moimts  to  the  sky ; 
Snnriaais  near. 
Wait  fbr  the  light» 
AH  will  be  bright. 
Never  say  die ! 

If  ytm  should  fiul. 
Still  i)er8evere; 
In  each  career. 
Hindrances  lie; 
Childien  bewail : 
Keep  a  stoat  heart. 
Make  a  fxeek  start. 
Never  say  die ! 

Heroes  have  fiyied. 
Ere  they  have  won ; 
What  they  have  doae 
Any  may  try; 
They  have  prevailed— 
Good  men  and  true — 
Why  shoukln't  you? 
Never  sny  die! 


^i7  De^erandant. 


Life  is  a  road, 
Piunfiil  and  steep. 
Onward  we  creep. 
Be  not  part  by ; 
Take  np  yoTU  load; 
Hope,  like  a  star. 
Shines  from  a&r, 
Never  Bay  die  I 

"What  is  jaar  grief? 
An  yon  in  pain  ? 
C«ase  to  onnplain. 
Utter  no  cry. 
Time  brings  reli^; 
StiSe  that  cune, 
Uany  are  worse. 
Never  say  dia  I 

Friend,  an  yon  poor? 
Sig^  oot  for  wealth ; 
Hmonr  and  heaia 
QMd  cannot  bny; 
Brayely  endnre: 
'Wheat  has  ita  tares ; 
BLchaa  bring  cares ; 
JTeraraaydiel 

Love  yon  in  Tain? 
Se  not  coolcat. 


Ifyosgirem 
How  can  yon  win? 
Nem  Medial 


Has  a  dear  friend, 
Tom  from  your  breast, 
Gone  ta  hia  I'est? 
Still  I  reply : 
All  things  must  and ; 
Waste  not  in  grio^ 
Life  B  too  brief, 
Nerer  my  die ! 

Though  so  beroft, 
Ihity  Bet  irfain. 
Weeping  b  Tsin, 
Broken  TAof  tie; 
Others  are  left. 
Tender  aad  troa, 
Loc^ag  to  yoa, 
Norer  say  dial 

This,  tooDBBp: 
Ibvtals  moat  bMH 
ennoble  and  cam 
Sparks  upwards  Itf; 
Diink  of  yonr  flop, 
Drink  lite  a  man, 
Do  alt  yon  can. 
Never  aa^  dia  I 

Think,  above  an, 
lenses  of  wealll^ 
JViendship  or  haalth. 
Cone  froB  On  Higk 
VlM  sosrom  fidl, 
BowtoThoWm, 
Watt  Mid  hope  stED, 
Hope  till  yon  die  f 
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ON  THE  SUPPEESSION  OP  THE  COUBT  FOB  DIVOECE 

AND  MATBIMONIAL  CAUSES. 

{Reprinted from  the  'Timeb'  (^the  loth  August,  1920.) 


THEBE  is  little  upon  which  we 
can  congratulate  our  readers 
with  r^ard  to  the  progressiye  legis- 
lation effected  during  the  past  ses- 
sion. We  are  compelled  again  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  a  Beform  Bill 
through  the  absolutely  languid  in- 
difference of  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature. We  are  consequently  com- 
pelled again  to  offer  our  sympathy 
with  the  i)ersonal  mortification  which 
must  attend  the  pertinacious^  though 
Tain  efforts  of  John,  fourth  Earl 
Bussell,  to  identify  himself  with  the 
measure  which  gave  a  coronet  to  his 
celebrated  ancestor,  and  that  po- 
litical power  to  the  middle  clasises 
which  they  haye  so  jealously  striven 
to  preserre  from  encroachment 

Still  upon  one  point  the  session 
has  not  been  barren  of  useful  result. 
The  law  of  divorce  is  no  longer  a 
blot  upon  our  statute  book.  The 
anomaly  of  a  public  court  existing 
in  the  land  with  its  supreme  judge 
in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  5000?.  per 
annum,  its  ex[)en6iYe  staff  of  regis- 
trars, clerks,  tipstaffs,  &c.,  and  not 
one  cause  decided  in  it  for  the  last 
ten  years,  was  £eix  too  gross  for  pub- 
lic acquiescence.  Worse  even  than 
this,  the  very  existence  of  that  court 
was  a  standing  insult  to  the  science 
and  learning  of  the  truly  enlightened 
age  in  which  we  happily  live. 

The  mere  &ct,  however,  of  the 
long  endurance  of  such  an  anomaly, 
and  the  strangely  persistent  sup- 
port which  the  institution  received 
from  a  certain  section  of  the  Conser- 
vative party,  renders  the  subject 
worthy  of  a  more  extended  conside- 
ration than  we  should  otherwise  have 
been  disposed  to  award  to  it. 

We  may  commence  by  stating  that 
the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimo- 
nial Causes  was  the  invention,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
fbrst  half  of  the  last  century.  We 
use  the  term  '  invention'  advisedly, 
because  the  period  we  have  named 
was  essentially  one  of  mechanicskl  in- 
vention.  We  owe  to  that  period  the 


grand  rudiments  of  what  is  now 
our  perfect  steam  engine,  the  earliest 
appUcations  of  elecfiidfy  to  motive 
power,  and  generally  a  great  perfec- 
tion in  all  mechanical  arts.  The 
men  of  that  day  had  begun  to  com- 
prehend the  laws  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, but  they  were  strangely 
behindhand  as  r^ards  the  laws  of 
mind.  Our  readers  will  smile  when 
we  state  as  an  historical  fact  that 
men  of  even  liberal  education  were 
perfectiy  ignorant  of  the  very  ABC 
of  psychology  which  we  now  teach 
every  child  in  our  national  schools. 
Nevertheless  the  human  mind,  even 
at  that  time,  could  not  content  itself 
with  triumphs  over  material  objects^ 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
half  of  the  last  century  we  obseonre 
that  such  an  interest  began  to  be 
manifested  in  metaphysics  that  one 
of  the  most  eminent  novelists  of 
the  time  published  a  metaphysiccJ 
story  in  a  periodical  which,  from  its 
low  price,  evidently  addressed  itself 
to  a  large  multitude  of  readers.  It 
is  true  that  the  subject  is  treated  in 
a  manner  which  we  should  now 
consider  quite  elementary,  and  it 
might  be  easily  comprehended  by 
any  intelligent  child  of  eight,  edu- 
cated as  we  now  educate  our  chil- 
dren; but  our  fore&thers,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  their  edu- 
cation, must  have  devoted  the  same 
laboured  attention  to  the  perusal  of 
this  story,  which  we  are  forced  to 
devote  to  those  profound  works 
which  it  is  the  just  glory  of  our  age 
to  have  produced.  Now  the  very 
fEMst  that  large  masses  of  readers 
should  have  devoted  so  much  atten- 
tion to  a  book  which,  from  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  form  of  a  novel,  they 
would  in  the  first  instance  naturally 
take  up  for  the  mere  sake  of  amuse- 
ment, may  be  held  as  a  fair  indica- 
tion of  the  dawn  of  that  spirit  or 
mental  inquiry  and  research  which 
converted  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  into  a  metaphysical  age,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  mechanical 
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age  with  which  the  century  com- 
menced. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  men  of 
that  period  were  far  too  practical  to 
allow  of  metaphysics  remaining  in 
the  same  unprofitable  condition  in 
which  it  had  existed  from  the  days 
of  Aristotle  to  the  days  of  Hamilton 
and  Mansel — a  mere  analysis  of  men- 
tal structure,  possessing  no  influence 
on  tiie  vast  economy  of  human  life. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  the  amount 
of  suffering  our  ancestors  endured 
before  metaphysics  had  become  an 
absolute  science  —  hopelessly  en- 
dured, without  so  much  as  dream- 
ing of  a  remedy.  In  OTidence  of 
th&  we  may  turn  to  the  early  records 
of  this  Tery  Court  for  DiTorce,  and 
stronger  even  than  that  testimony, 
to  the  whole  tone  of  their  romantic 
literature.  The  main  interest  of  all 
their  highest  fiction  was  based  upon 
an  idea  of  the  contrariety  of  the  hu- 
man heart  Contrariety  they  called 
it  in  their  blind  ignorance,  little  wit- 
ting that  the  human  heart  is  as  ab- 
solutely governed  by  invariable  laws 
as  are  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  resjr 
less  ocean. 

We  assure  our  readers  we  are  stat- 
ing a  sober  historical  fact  when  we 
tell  them  that  even  fur  later  than 
the  year  i860,  peojple  of  education 
and  i)osition  in  society  desiring  to 
enter  into  the  estate  of  matrimony, 
were  accustomed  to  consult  their 
lawyer  as  regarded  the  disposition  of 
their  property,  and  perhaps  even 
their  medical  adviser,  k  doubtful  on 
the  score  of  health ;  but  they  totally 
ignored  anything  approaching  to 
professional  advice  as  to  compati- 
oiHty  of  temperament  or  disposition, 
basing  their  hopes  of  maizimonial 
happiness  on  mere  impulsive  feeling 
—  which,  alas  for  them  I  as  the 
annals  of  that  Divorce  Court  prove, 
frequently  turned  out  utterly  delu- 
sive, simply  a  transient  passion,  in 
nowise  indicative  of  the  normal  con- 
dition of  the  heart. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
realize  such  a  condition  of  society ; 
to  imagine  that  fearfid  union,  which 
must  so  often  have  occurred,  of  an- 
tagonistic natures  bound  together 
with  the  strongest  laws  divine  and 
human;  noble  natures,  it  may  be, 
fretting  against  the  galling  bonds — 


riveted  together  on  the  &ith  of  an 
evanescent  impulse — ^mutually  de- 
structive of  their  own  happiness,  and 
yet  sternly  enduring  the  evil  till 
death  broke  the  terrible  yoke. 

Such  a  melancholy  spectacle  as 
this  must  have  been  often  witnessed. 
And  then  those  natures  of  less 
strength — though  perhaps,  imder 
happier  circumstances,  capable  of 
much  excellence  and  virtue — we  read 
their  story  in  the  records  of  that 
court,  and  in  a  certain  order  of  the 
romantic  literature  of  the  i)eriod. 

No  wonder  in  those  days  men 
talked  of  the  lottery  of  marriage,'  and 
oftentimes  wisely  hesiteted  to  cast 
their  happiness  in  such  an  uncertain 
venture. 

It  appears  that  the  Divorce  Court 
was  invented  as  a  clumsy  remedy 
for  this  unfortunate  state  of  affoirs. 
*  If  you  cannot  prevent  this  misery,' 
was  the  cry, '  at  least  afford  us  some 
cure.'  Perhaps  the  saddest  point  in 
early  history  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  court  was  the  miserably  mis- 
taken use  made  of  that  vast  amoimt 
of  precedente  which  quickly  accu- 
mulated. An  imfortunate  couple 
obtained  a  sentence  of  divorce ;  that 
case  became  a  precedent  for  still 
further  fJEunlitating  the  destruction 
of  the  marriage  bond ;  so,  like  the 
glacial  force,  these  precedente  at- 
tained a  mighty  weight  of  destruc- 
tive power,  crushing  down  the  social 
&bric. 

From  our  own  experience  in  these 
days,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the 
legal  profession  of  that  period  was 
only  too  ready  to  assist  in  this  cre- 
ation of  precedents— if  society  lost, 
they  gained.  On  the  other  Imnd,  a 
terrified  protest  arose  from  the  sober 
and  respectable  people  in  the  land 
against  the  court,  which,  as  tiiey 
alleged,  was  the  cause  of  such  dan- 
ger to  the  community— a  most  illo- 
gical C17 ;  the  court  had  not  created 
the  evil,  and  the  cure,  bad  as  it 
might  be,  was  preferable  to  the 
disease. 

At  last  society  was  rescued  from  a 
totally  unexpected  quarter. 

That  great  man,  whose  statue  the 
gratitude  of  our  age  has  reared,  high 
in  the  air,  above  the  old  marble  arch 
of  the  Victorian  era,  following  in 
our  blind  reverence  for  the  past  the 
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doubtful  taste  of  that  period  of 
eclectic  art— that  great  intellect  be- 
held, with  all  the  force  of  profound 
intuition,  the  poedbility  of  oonYert- 
ing  those  very  precedents  of  dames- 
tic  destruction  mto  materials  for  the 
preservation  of  monihiy^  nay,  as  the 
sequel  has  proved,  into  a  foundation 
for  the  domestic  happiness  we  now 
eigoY.  In  common  with  the  highest 
inteUectB  of  his  day,  he  was  fired 
with  the  pervading  metaphysical  en- 
tfausLasm ;  but  he  folt,  witn  bitterness 
of  heart,  how  utterly  fiitile  ail  this 
enthusiasm  would  be  unless  those 
ascertained  laws  conoeoming  the 
mental  and  moral  structure  of  man 
the  species,  could  be  apphed  to  man 
ihe  individual. 

Consider  for  a  moment  how  un- 
available  the  highest  knowledge  of 
tiierapeutics  would  remain  unless 
united  to  the  power  of  forming  a 
ffiftgnnma  of  individual  disease;  and 
Tet,  as  legards  paychology,  this  was 
the  very  cusadvantage  under  which 
oor  anoestoES  laboiued. 

Thanhs  to  our  ^stam  of  refined 
education,  each  one  of  us  ought  after 
a  fow  yeans  to  be  able  to  oompre- 
hend  his  own  mental  structure,  and 
as  our  oomnum  saying  has  it, '  A  man 
is  a  fool  or  a  metaphysiGian  at  forty/ 
indeed  it  appears  to  us  so  perfectly 
natural  that  the  qualified  metaphy* 
Bidan  should  be  able  ftom  what  we 
team  'tendencies'  to  discover  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  any  ^ven  indi- 
vidual, just  as  our  medical  men  are 
able  fxam  oymptoms  to  infor  the 
disease,  that  we  may  be  ahnost  ex- 
cused i  we  sometimes  overlook  that 
immeiwe  amount  of  labour  and  i»- 
search  which  has  bestowed  upon 
our  age  such  an  invaluable  power. 

Umob  all  other  great  disooveriesy 
this  theory  of  the  Newton  of  his 
day,  if  we  may  so  call  him  who  gave 
us  the  laws  of  cmr  mental  natnisi, 
met  with  the  strongest  opposition 
and  ridicule.  Neveixheless  so  great 
was  the  desire  of  the  public  to  find 
some  remedy  for  the  evil  which  be- 
set society^  that  a  oommissicm  vras 
appointed  to  test  the  soundness  of 
the  proposition.  This  oommission 
was  admirably  adapted  for  its  pur- 
pose. It  oonaistea  chiefly  of  pei^ 
sons  who,  from  their  vocation,  were 
aocustomed  to  analyae  i^  workings 


of  the  mind  and  heart,  novelists  and 
dramatists  of  the  highest  class,  both 
men  and  women;  to  these  were 
added«  by  way  of  neutralizing  any 
errors  that  might  arise  firom  th^ 
mere  imaginative  element,  two  of  the 
hudest-headed,  matter-of-fact  law- 
yers that  the  age  produced. 

It  would  appear  that  the  meta- 
physioians  of  the  day  had  so  en- 
tirely restricted  theDouaelves  to  ab- 
stract conadecatioDS  that  they  were 
found  unequal  to  the  aoquisitifln  of 
special  fiiets  conoexning  individual 
minds.  To  a  sdect  number,  how- 
ever, under  the  psesideDi^  of  the 
great  fivther  of  the  theory,  was  eon- 
nded  the  task  of  generalizing  upon 
the  foots  which  tiie  commissianmim 
time  to  time  laid  before  them. 

The  oommiBBion  held  its  sittings 
in  oonneotian  with  the  Court  for 
Divoroe,  having  its  ovm  special 
jurisdiction.  The  princyals  of  every 
divoroe  suit,  after  paaamg  throD|^ 
the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  coioi 
vrare  bvonc^t  before  the  oommis- 
sion, and  Buljeeted  to  a  seardlung 
examination  as  to  their  mented  oodk 
stitutionB,theelementBofantagonian 
in  their  respective  natures  being 
carefully  efvmved  —  in  truth,  the 
oomnussion  was  none  other  than  a 
great  school  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
heart ;  its  members  followBd  not  the 
ordering  of  the  musdes,  nor  the 
sinuoaities  of  the  nervous  fibre— 
they  soiu^t  to  follow  the  maa^ 
oouzBes  ofhuman  motive,  to  discover 
an  undeviating  law  where  men  had 
hitherto  only  found  confusion. 

It  was  a  sublime  oonception^-the 
diagDOsis  of  the  disease  was  to  afford 
the  basis  of  a  grand  system  of  eflEeo- 
toal  cure.  The  labour  vros,  indeed, 
gigantic;  but  in  the  course (tfyeanB, 
through  the  gradual  aoccimulation, 
veorification,  and  aoouratB  testing  of 
evidence,  it  became  at  kogth  pos- 
sible to  affirm,  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  the  various  forms  of  cha- 
racter which  could  eodst  in  harmony 
one  with  the  other,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  union  of  which  discord  mnst 
prove  the  inevitable  result. 

Yet  tiie  labour  was  not  ended 
here— -it  required  all  the  power  of 
that  greatest  intellect  of  his  day  to 
lay  down  the  laws  through  wluoh, 
by  tendffliciflB  or  symptoms,  mj^ 
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be  discorered  the  real  undeiiyiBg 
nature  of  the  mind  end  heart,  as 
dMingiuslied  from  that  aimerficuJ 
and  evaseecent  ezpreision  of  feeding, 
aiiaing  from  mere  eaeualty,  which 
had  so  perplexed  and  bewildered 
mankind  in  earlier  days — in  a  word, 
the  power  of  forming  a  true  dia- 
gnosis of  the  chaiacter  of  an;  given 
individual. 

Bat  the  work  wm  achieved  at 
laet— Uiflt  marvellous  work,  com- 
pared to  which  tboee  labooied 
earthworks  and  cnttinga  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  iiseleea  now  throngh 
onr  electric  systam  of  locomotion 
and  metiiod  of  aerial  navigsticm,  sink 
into  insignificance.  A  new  scienoe 
was  given  to  the  world — metaphy- 
sics, in  the  strength  ol  its  new  sig- 
nifloatiou,  took  its  place  among  the 
learned  Bodetiee  of  the  realm.  Tfao 
Boysl  Coll^  of  Metaphjamans  was 
formed,  lakmg  precedence,  bj  Boyal 
Charter,  inaamoch  as  tjiinH  is  enpe- 
ricT  to  body,  of  the  Boyal  ColleKe  of 
PhTBJaang ;  bat  yet,  inaeuiadi  as 
mind  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
body,  the  two  colleges  weee  to  a 
oeirtain  extent  associated  together, 
and  the  new  oollege  took  poMeasian 
ef  the  premisee  formerly  oooinuad 
by  the  Union  Club;  and  so  thoee 
liwo  great  professions,  which  hold 
the  bays  of  the  myetery  of  mmd  imd 
body,  dwell  harmoniously  in  that 
nmge  of  building  which  constitutes 
one  aide  of '  the  finest  site  in  Europe,' 
where  a  column  of  water  risee  gli> 
riously,  irom  the  summit  of  the  old 
Nelson  monument,  to  the  height  of 
a  thousand  feet— attesting  the  gran- 
deur of  our  hydraulic  power,  in 
comparison  with  the  mean  granite 
hand-basins  and  pony  jets  which 
contented  our  foteathere, 

HetaphyaiciimB  in  ordinary  and 
extrooidiiuiTy  were  appointed  to  the 
royal  &mily  ;  and  oil  persons  of 
common  sense  had  recourse  to  the 
metaphysician  ia  the  some  way 
that  they  formerly  had  recourse  to 
the  fimiily  doctor  and  lawyer ;  and 
90,  at  last,  that  highest  etememt  of 
humanity,  the  mind,  received  the 
same  professional  attention  which 
men  had  hitherto  been  satisfied  to 
affi>rd  merely  to  body  and  estate. 
And  as  we  well  know,  to  our  ^reat 
profit,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  as 


much  onr  custom  io  consult  the 
metaphysician  on  any  question  of 
mentel  irritation,  as  it  is  our  custom 
to  consul  t  the  doctor  upon  a  derange- 
ment of  the  physical  organ& 

However,  as  may  be  readily  sup- 
posed, wh^  the  new  science  was 
first  promulgated,  there  were  not  a 
few  ignorant  and  prejudiced  people 
who  denied  its  ^th—who  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  the  old  method 
of  matrimonial  election,  refusing  to 
submit  their  characters  te  the  scrn- 
tiny  of  the  metaphysician,  and 
marrying  on  the  chance  system  of 
mere  impulse.  Bat  the  misery 
which  attended  these  wretched  per- 
sons vindicated  the  truth  of  the 
science.  The  Divorce  Court  was 
still  crowded  with  suitors,  while 
those  who  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  metaphysidan's  advice  Uved 
a  life  of  unraoken  matrimonial  hap- 
pinees.  The  &ct  became  bo  patent 
that  at  last  the  celebrated  '  Marriage 
Certificate  Act '  was  passed,  render- 
ing all  marriages  null  and  void 
unless  upon  the  license  of  a  duly 
qualified  metaphysician,  who  is  re- 
quired to  certify,  on  oath,  as  to  the 
mental  oconpatdbility  of  the  contract- 
ingpartiee. 

The  principle  of  this  Act  is  pre- 
dsely  the  same  as  that  wnidi 
governed  our  onceetois  with  regard 
to  compolfiory  vaccination.  A  gieat 
amount  of  absurd  argument  was 
pat  forward  with  respect  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  the  right  of 
people  to  marry  as  they  like  and 
take  the  consequences.  But  it  was 
held,  and  wisely  held,  by  a  large 
majority,  both  in  and  out  of  Farm- 
ment,  that  although  people  might, 
as  a  general  principle,  possess  an 
indisputable  right  to  make  them- 
selves miserable,  yet  the  scandal  of 
their  discord  must  not  be  allowed 
to  ofiend  public  morality  and  pubhc 
feeling  on  such  an  important  social 
question  as  marriage.  At  last,  after 
a  prolonged  opposition,  the  Act, 
which  was  to  render  harmony  the 
inevitable  law  of  married  life,  was 
passed.  From  that  day  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Divorce  Court  dwindled 
away,  being  confined  solely  to  per- 
sons who  had  married  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Aci 

Perhaps    the    most    wonderfdl 
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change  which  the  new  science  has 
ofTected  is  to  be  found  m  the  esti- 
mate we  now  hold  concerning 
woman's  character.  If  wo  refer  to 
the  literature  of  our  anceatora  we 
discover  innumerable  depreciating 
epithets  and  similes  applied  to 
women  —  thus,  '  As  fickle  sa  s 
woman/  '  Woman  a  weathercock.' 
Now  maik  the  noble  words  of  our 


,  iRie  u  ttw  mugiut  (a  llH  pol*. 
Uni»«Tliiliii&  lore .' 

It  is,  indeed,  a  sublime  reflection 
that  our  age  has  ymdicated  woman 
from  the  reproach  which,  Irom  the 
eorhest  times,  has  been  attached  to 
her  character — a  matter  in  which 
we  may  take  greater  pride  than  in 
OUT  last  grand  triumph  over  material 
obstacles,  which  a  great  poet  of  past 
days,  in  the  strength  of  his  poetic 
foresight,  beheld — 

■  S»«  Ibe  liaT«D>  Ul  nllh  oomnKm,  ugotlEa 
or  miglc  Balls, 


for  surely  if  we  are  proud  of 
&thoming  the  depths  of  the  upper 
air,  of  baring  reduced  to  an  absolute 
law  the  varying  currents  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  fierce  conflida 
of  the  winds,  whereby  we  are  enabled 
to  navigate  the  golden  lakee  of  sun- 


set, and  sail  among  the  pearl  moun- 
tains of  the  sky — we  have  a  right  to 
be  &r  prouder  of  &thoming  the 
mystery  of  woman's  nature,,  and 
beholding  a  law  of  perfect  harmony 
where  our  fore&thers  only  beheld 
conhsion. 

And  though  there  may  be  some 
few  foolish  sentimentalists  who  prate 
of  the  good  old  times,  and  proclaim 
that  the  gradual  ehminatiou  of  the 
element  of  chance  from  the  world  is 
destroying  the  dash  and  interest  of 
human  Ufe ;  that  matrimony  has 
even  become  vapid,  because  happi- 
ness has  become  its  inevitable  law, 
instead  of  being  dependent  on  indi- 
vidual effort  and  individual  good- 
ness ;  that  whereas  the  mind  of 
man  was  constructed  eminently  to 
contain  the.  two  great  principles  of 
feith  and  hope,  whose  very  vitahty 
ia  based  upon  the  existence  of  doubt : 
therefore,  every  new  law,  mental  or 
physical,  which  replaces  doubt  by 
certainty,  causes  a  painful  vacuum 
in  the  mind  of  man,  and  destroys 
some  of  the  fresh  effervescence  of 
the  cnp  of  1^  But  we  say,  and  all 
wise  men  will  say  it  too,  let  these 
foohsh  ones  grumble  as  they  will  at 
the  law  of  happiness — better  a  mo- 
notony of  happiness  than  the  excite- 
ment of  douot!— «lill  champagne 
for  phil(»ophers ;  air  bubbles  for 

^y^  Q.  V.  s. 
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THE  DIVINING  CUP. 

Bt  the  ArrnoB  of  'Fsffrns.' 

'  Tynumus  exul,  moribunduSy  filimn  adloquitor.' 


'  Is  not  this  the  cap  in  which  mj  lord  drinketb,  and  whereby  indeed  he  dirineth  ?* — 
Gen.  zl.  6. 

I. 

EBE  the  shadows  of  time  OTerstep  me  too  &8t ; 
Ere  this  tempesi— hark  I  child,  'tis  my  deathnstonn — hath  passed ; 
Bring  thou  forth  from  the  shrine  where  it  bideth  alone^ 
The  cup  of  the  kingdom  that  once  was  our  own. 
For  'tis  linked  with  the  life  that  still  breathes  through  my  breast ; 
And  in  hap,  good  or  ill,  with  my  race  shall  it  rest; 
It  descended  to  me.    I  transmit  it— to  whom  ? 
Thou^  if  last  of  our  line,  hold  it  thine  in  the  tomb. 

n. 
'Tis  the  cup  of  our  &te,  child ;  &r,  &r,  from  the  east. 
Kings  brought  it — our  fietthers^-ere  magic  had  ceased. 
Lo !  the  concave  all  studded  with  jewels  star-bright. 
Each  gem*  to  the  orb  of  its  consecrate  light 
Here,  the  horoscope  mark  of  the  head  of  our  race ; 
There,  the  road  of  the  gods  t  to  their  heavenly  place : 
Here,  the  sun's  living  belt  past  and  fritnre  unite, 
While  the  wine  is  as,  what?  in  this  globelet  of  light. 

m. 
Tis  the  cup  of  our  sires ;  see  there,  round  the  rim. 
The  dfttes  of  our  lineage,  distant  and  dim. 
There  is  room  for  one  ol^er ; — I  leave  that  for  thee ;  7  . 

But  in  mercy,  sweet  son,  mark  thou  nothing  for  me. 
For  the  crown  of  destruction  was  wrought  for  my  brow; 
And  the  sceptre  of  ages  is  wrung  from  us  now ; 
And  the  star  of  our  destiny  darkens  for  aye 
As  it  sets  in  the  dawn  of  thy  desolate  day. 

IV. 

In  this  globelet  of  gold  I  now  poise  in  my  hand. 
Let  the  wine,  dearest  son,  with  the  lip  level  stand ; 
So  shall  memory  fill,  from  the  fountain  of  truth — 
My  mind  with  the  years,  the  bright  years  of  my  youth. 
With  the  wine-blood  it  loves,  my  fur  son,  fill  it  high ; 
Let  it  shine  like  the  star-cupt  that  shines  in  the  sky ; 
While  for  thee  I  unloose,  ere  my  spirit  depart. 
All  the  whirlwind  that  raves  round  the  clefts  of  my  heart 

^  Aooordine  to  the  Orphic  find  other  systems  these  were,  to  Satom,  Carbnnde  and 
Sapphire ;  to  Jopiter,  Sapphire  and  Amethyst ;  to  Mars,  Diamond  and  Rnby ;  to  the  San, 
Topaz  and  Carbuncle ;  to  Venus,  Emerald  and  Jasper ;  to  Hercoiy,  Chijwuth  and  Agate  ^ 
to  the  Moon,  Crystal  and  Selenite. 

t  HAc  iter  est  superis  ad  magni  tecta  Tooantif ^ 
Kegalemque  domum.' — OviD.  Met,  i.  60. 
%  The  constellation  <  Crater/  in  Hydra. 
TOLi  n.— Ka  XL  3  0 
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V. 

'Tis  the  cup  of  piedicliaii ;  nor  Tain]  j  it  epoke ; 
Ah!  who  can  escape  from  the  &te  they  invoke? 
This  goblet,  forgotten  ihiongh  many  a  reign, 
I  bronght  back  to  use,  Ihongh  to  nse  were  profime. 
For  an  ancient  enchantment  in  soothsaying  yerse, 
'TwBs  here  graTen— denoanoed  cm  its  owner  a  cnise. 
If  for  joy  filled,  or  triumph ;  at  festival  placed. 
Or  for  anght  save  divining :— that  curse  I  erased. 

VL 

But  a  ban,  in  abeyance  fhongh  never  so  long. 
Still  works ;  retribntion  writes  rnin  for  wrong. 
On  the  day  when  bebrotbal  fint  brought  me  my  bride; 
On  the  day  when  she  first  stei^Md,  a  Qaeen,  by  my  fdde; 
In  the  hour  when  thoa  fint  to  my  kmging  wast  given; 
I  pledged  in  this  goblet  each  earnest  of  Heaven. 
Little  thought  I,  elate,  'mid  the  banquet  of  kings, 
I  should  lose,  e*er,  or  ruin  those  dearest  of  things. 

vn. 
'Tis  the  cup  of  temptation;  men  told  me  my  thnme 
Stood  firm  as  my  £Either's :  I  held  it  thine  own. 
I  was  proud  of  my  heir;  my  dominions;  nor  wist 
They  would  fede  from  his  grasp,  as  a  monntainoias  mist 
I  had  wealth,  I  had  love ;  I  had  honour  and  fsune : 
They  have  1^  me  their  value  in  full—'twas  a  name ; 
A  name  that  now  seeks  in  all  silence  its  home. 
As  a  wave  dies  at  sea;  dies  in  luminous  foam. 

vm. 
We  were  kings;  we  had  zeabns;  fought  for  greater,  and  won 
And  high  fiowed  the  feast  when  the  foe  was  fordone. 
In  this  goblet  of  gold,  as  the  hall  it  went  round. 
Was  the  pride  of  a  people  and  dynasty  drowned. 
It  was  drowned ;  but  years  after,  it  rose  ftom  its  grave, 
Like  the  seed  of  the  lily,  though  whelmed  'neath  the  wave. 
We  fell ;  oh !  this  fortune's  a  passable  thing ; 
But  if  s  fiite  thaf  8  eternal,  and  worthy  a  king. 


'Tis  the  cup  of  my  paasiKm;  when  oast  down  to  earth; 
When  hurled,  from  the  God-given  land  of  my  birth ; 
As  I  rushed,  in  despair,  to  the  succouring  sea, 
'TwBS  a  slave  of  my  house  saved  me  this,— saved  me  iihee. 
While  the  yell  of  the  million  still  harrowed  mine  ear; 
While  the  saek    and  the  buraJng-HsIew  all  I  held  dour; 
While  I  saw— but  it  means  not ;  this  soon  will  be  thine. 
Sole  and  silent,~-nay,  drink]  'tis  my  funeral  wine. 

X. 

And  fee  bTind-headed  multitude  dreamed  for  an  hour, 
That  the  mantle  they  mocked  was  the  pall  of  all  power; 
And  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  shot  up,  sanguine  and  high. 
Like  the  nighfs  flaring  streamers  of  ominous  dye. 


•  • 
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And  the  kings  of  the  earth  shook,  astounded  to  see ; 
But  the  hands  that  moved  empires  were  moveless  for  me. 
Yet  neither  should  kings — the  gods  caonot— fcnget, 
That  we  all  rose  together, — together,  we  set. 

XI. 

'Tis  the  cup  of  repentance.    He  ne'er  can  restore. 
Who  nnhallowB.    B(^,  grave  thou  the  curse  as  before. 
If  the  thought  of  a  crown  the  usurper  now  wears. 
Ever  rise  on  thy  soul,  shroud  it  o'er  with  thy  prayers. 
Should  our  rebels  e'er  sue  thee  some  grace  to  impart. 
Oh !  forgive.    Their  elect  hath  his  heel  on  their  heart 
If  neither,  nor  ever, — that  spell  still  restore ; 
With  the  threat  Fate  may  yet  be  content,  as  of  yore. 

xn. 
'Tis  the  cup  of  thy  future.    CovJd  I,  to  thy  gaze, 
Eling  back  the  dark  gates  of  Time's  on-coming  days. 
Thou  wouldst  find  in  these  words,  as  the  lees  of  my  life, 
A  prediction  more  sure— for  with  sorrow  more  rife — 
Than  in  all  the  weird  emblems,  moon,  mountain,  and  tree. 
Star,  wood,  rose,  or  serpent,  here  wizard  might  see. 
Still,  though  evil  o'ercome,  be  not  hopeless  of  soul ; 
In  the  cup  of  creation  III  peers  o'er  the  pole.* 

zm. 
'Tis  the  cup  of  my  life:  I  have  drained  it  at  last; 
And  the  spirit  prophetic  drinks  deep  of  the  past. 
'Tis  the  cup  of  my  life ;  shall  I  crown  it  again. 
In  its  mystical  mirror  some  sign  to  attain  ? 
Ah !  no ; — though  I  called  on  the  stars  by  their  name, 
Knew  I  whither  they  wend,  knew  I  wheiefore  they  came ; 
In  the  scroll  of  the  future  man  vainly  divines 
The  Creator's  unseen  but  indelible  lines. 

xrv. 
For  the  danger  thaf  s  nearest  he  never  can  tell ; 
And  the  world  reapeth  ill  where  the  soul  soweth  well ; 
And  the  cup  of  divining  shall  fftU  from  his  hand. 
Ere  he  learn  what  he  lives  for — his  &te  to  command. 
'Tis  the  cup  then  of  doom.    If  I  drink  of  it  yet, 
'Tis  to  teach  thee  what  knowing,  that  known,  to  forget. 
'Tis  my  woe,  that  my  woe  is  not  perfectly  mine ; 
I  have  trodden  the  grape ;  we  both  drink  of  the  wine. 

IV. 

'Tis  the  cup  of  my  death,  diild.    The  ends  of  the  world, 
As  the  banners  of  war  round  the  vanquished  are  furled. 
Float  low  o'er  my  spirit :  ^es  fail  while  I  speak ; 
And  my  tongue,  as  the  tongue  of  an  echo,  is  weak, 
lifb  my  hand  to  thy  lips.    Let  me  feel,  ete  1  &I1, 
Thou  hast  loved  me,  my  darling,  my  blessing,  my  all. 
For  of  aU  that  came  down  from  our  &thers  of  old. 
There  is  nothing  now  tiiine  but  this  goblet  of  gold. 

*  An  allegorical  alloKion  to  the  Draoohic  oonstellation  in  the  pole  of  the  world. 
VOL.  n.— NO.  XI.  a  P 
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©BEAMING  LOVE  AND  WAKINa  DUTY. 

'  OtheUo,  But  there,  where  I  hare  garnered  up  my  heart ; 

Where  either  I  must  liTe,  or  bear  no  life ; 

The  fountain  from  the  which  mj  ciunent  runs^ 

Or  else  driet  up,  to  be  discarded  thence ! 

•  *  •  •  * 

logo.  Beware,  my  lord,  of  jealonsy.' 

SHAKSPEiLIUS. 

'  Our  life  is  twofold  :  sleep  hath  its  own  world.' 

The  Dream,  by  Lord  Btrok. 

SAY  not  that  her  vows  are  broken. 
Challenge  not  her  wifely  feune. 
If  her  parted  lips  have  spoken 

Other  than  her  husband's  name. 
Conscience  may  not  vex  the  sleeping ; 

Dnty  frowns  on  opened  eyes ; 
Will,  o'erwatched,  to  Fanc^s  keeping 
L»Aves  the  march  of  Memories. 

Two  short  years  ago  they  parted : 

He,  all  strong  in  love  and  truth ; 
She,  all  tearfid,  steadfiBbst-hearted 

To  the  chosen  of  her  youth. 
Fortii  he,  at  the  call  of  duty. 

Went  with  many  a  cheerful  word : 
She,  for  dower,  had  wortili  and  beauty ; 

He,  for  wealth,  his  hopes  and  sword. 

Oft,  full  oft,  a  breathless  pallor 

Blanched  the  roses  of  her  cheek. 
As  she  heard  of  vengeful  valour 

On  the  cruel,  for  liie  weak. 
Oft  she  kindled  at  the  story 

Of  some  deed  of  daring  done 
By  her  lover,  winning  glory 

In  the  gateways  of  the  sun. 

Then,  as  meed  of  all  her  passion. 

Fraught  with  lies  of  circumstance. 
Tidings  came  that  changed  the  fiashion 

Of  her  darkening  countenance. 
He — ^her  soldier-saint  and  martyr. 

Worthy  the  red  cross  of  old — 
He  had  meanly  stooped  to  barter 

All  his  love  and  faith  for  gold. 

Stayed  was  then  her  hoping,  fearing; 

Hung  with  m'ght  her  house  of  life ; 
Till,  without  a  heart,  despairing. 

She  became  a  greybeard's  wife. 
All  too  late  now  to  discover. 

All  too  painful  now  to  feel. 
That  the  peace  had  brought  her  lover 

Back  as  loyal  as  his  steel ! 
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Wedded  thus,  she  moves  unswerving ; 

Bids  her  nature  to  forget ; 
All  her  present  spends  in  nerving 

All  her  future  'gainst  regret. 
And  if  she  have  read  her  story 

Written  of  anotiier  name. 
Say  not  that  her  transitory 

Sleeping  sigh  is  due  to  shame. 

Start  not,  hushand,  from  her  mutterings ; 

Frotm  not  at  her  gentle  tone ; 
Trust  her  wifely,  wakeful  utterings 

Are  of  truth  and  thee  alone. 
Little  cause  is  there  for  shrinking: 

If  thy  chalice  poisoned  seem. 
Take  the  antidote  of  thinking 

That  thy  rival  is  a  dream. 


A-H.  G. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  GEEAT  INTEENATIONAL. 


ON  Saturday,  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, I  found  myself  in  the  Strand, 
wandering  in  the  fog,  like  some  un- 
easy spectre  that  had  got  a  half-holi- 
day, and  did  not  know  how  to  spend 
it.  I  had  left  off  groaning  and  clank- 
ing my  chains  for  the  day  and  for 
the  week,  and  had  come  out  to  meet, 
and  hold  friendly  converse  witii, 
other  spectres  that  had  similarly  dis- 
burdened themselves.  But  on  tibis 
particular  Saturday  I  do  not  en- 
counter a  single  known  &ce.  I  wan- 
der on  and  on,  from  St.  Clement's 
to  St  Mary-le-Strand ;  on  to  the  fish 
shop,  where  hangs  the  portrait  of  a 
popular  dramatist,  ensnrined  in  a 
frame  of  lobsters,  and  crowned  with 
endive— the  popular  dramatist  appa- 
rently turning  up  his  nose  at  a  rather 
&t  leg  of  mutton;  on  to  the  um- 
brella-shop, where  the  proprietor 
pops  out  upon  you  suddenly,  and 
suggests  comparison  between  him- 
self and  the  head  of  Punch,  which 
adorns  one  of  his  sticks ;  on  to  that 
seductive  comer  where  you  are  in- 
vited to  partake  of  a  sandwich  and  a 
bumper* of  'burgundy'  for  four- 
pence,  and  where  you  invariably  say, 
*  No,  thank  you,  I'd  rather  not ;'  on 
to  the  lamps  which  mock  you  with 
the  idea  of  a  dairy  ever;having  ex- 
isted in  the  Strand ;  on  to  that  great 
^p  in  the  pavement,  with  a  family 
tea-shop  straight  ahead,  where  you 
invariably  feel  that  you  have  reached 


the  western  limit  of  the  Strand  pro- 
per—on thus  far,  and  I  have  not 
seen  a  friendly  spectre  to  BX)eak  to. 
I  have  not  been  spoken  to,  save,  in- 
deed, by  the   human   spider  near 
Exeter  Hall,  who  has  twice  invited 
me  to  walk  in  and  have  my  photo- 
graph taken.    Why  does  he  not  ask 
me  to  walk  in  and  have  my  head 
shaved  or  my  throat  cut?    What  is 
the  matter  with  the  Strand  to-day  ? 
Usually  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  I 
cannot  walk  the  length   of  three 
shops  without  meeting  some  one  to 
stop  and  have  a  few  minutes'  gossip 
wim — to-day  I  meet  no  one.    I  look 
in  at  the  clubs— yes ;  there  are  clubs 
in  the  Strand,  magnificent,  palatial 
places,  with  marble  pillars  and  gilt 
cornices,  where  the  members  never 
drink  anything  but  champagne,  an< 
make  a  rule  of  blackballing  all  dukr 
marquises,  and  bishops — ^and  I  f 
the  gorgeous  saloons  deserted- 
serted  by  all  save  the  Bore.    T 
he  sits  solus,  patientiy  waitii 
an  opportunity  to  be  disquisi^ 
the  American  war,  or  the  re 
in  Greece,  or  the  rate  of  dis 
anything  else,  confound  ^ 
no,  I  am  not  going  to  be 
his  poor  chaff,  miserable 
withdraw  my  head  frr 
like  a  flash  of  lightninr 
he  should  see  me,  anr 
me,  and  make  my  liff 
me  for  the  rest  of 
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I  go  back  to  the  deserted  Strand, 
and  feel  a  strong  impulfie  to  get 
upon  a  poet,  and  in  a  lond  voice  de- 
mand to  know  where  everybody  has 
gone  to.  Suddenly,  as  if  divining 
my  perplexity,  a  voice  shonts  in  my 
ear — 

'Exhibition!' 

'  Eh !— what  ?— Exhibition !  What 
is  the  fellow  talking  about?  Does 
not  the  fog  tell  me  &at  this  is  No- 
vember, and ' 

'  Exhibition,  sir—last  day,  sir.' 

Suddenly  I  remember.  To  be  sure. 
It  was  to  have  been  closed  on  the 
1 8th  of  October ;  but,  entirely  out  of 
consideration  for  the  public,  the  final 
day  was  postponed  to  the  ist  of  No- 
vember. Now  I  see  why  the  Strand 
is  deserted.  My  question  is  answer- 
ed. Everybody  has  gone  to  the  Ex- 
hibition. I  shall  go  there  too,  and 
see  the  last  of  it.  I  shall  8X)end  a 
pleasant  affcemoon,  after  all.  I  shall 
meet  lots  of  fellows  I  know ;  I  shall 
dine  once  more  pleasantly  with  Mr. 
Monish;  I  shall  hear  the  closing 
musical  ceremony;  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  be  the  last  man  in  the  build- 
ing, that  I  may  boast  of  it  after- 
wiods,  and  then  perhaps  I  shall  be 
able  to  reimburse  myself  for  all  the 
attendant  outlay,  by  making  an  ar- 
ticle of  my  experience,  and  sending  it 
to '  London  Society.' 

What  a  relief  it  is  on  a  dull  day 
like  this,  when  you  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  nobody  to  speak  to,  suddenly 
to  find  an  object — something  to  in- 
terest you,  and  direct  your  l^oughts 
into  a  new  channel  I  A  minute  or 
two  ago  I  was  the  most  wretched 
being  in  the  Strand — which  is  saying 
something,  I  expect ;  but  now  I  am 
sitting  on  the  k^ife-board  of  a  three- 
horse  'boB,  as  gay,  as  cheerful,  and 
as  expectant  as  a  schoolboy  going 
home  for  the  holidays.  It  is  so 
pleasant  to  get  out  of  one's  beaten 
track,  and  tread  new  paths.  Al- 
though I  am  in  the  Strand  every 
day  of  my  life,  it  suddenly  strikes 
me,  as  I  pass  Hungerford  Market, 
that  I  have  not  been  so  &r  west  for 
six  months.  Hungerford  Market  has 
been  laid  in  mins  since  I  was  here 
last  On  the  occasion  of  my  very 
latest  visit  to  the  spot,  Mr.  Gatti  was 
still  dispensing  his  penny  ices  in  that 
grand  hall  of  his.    Now  that  grand 


ball  is  a  heap  of  mins,  and,  as  I  pass 
the  end  of  the  street,  I  fmcy  I  can 
see  Mr.  Gatti,  ly^uius-like,  sitting 
among  the  broken  bricks,  weeping 
for  hM  Oarthage.  Carts  are  taking 
the  hrickB  away.  What  an  oppor- 
tvadtj  for  a  bnrlesque  writer  to  make 
a  pan!  How  exhilarating  to  gaze 
once  more  upon  the  graceful  fonn- 
tains  of  Trafiugar  Square !  How  de- 
lightful to  see  Eing  George  still  con- 
tinuing to  enjoy  his  ride  up  Charing 
Cross  on  that  high '  metalled  *  steed  of 
his !  AnH  now  the  Haymarket,  with 
its  Palaces  of  the  Seven  Senses,  all 
looking  so  dull,  and  dingy,  and 
shabby  in  the  daylight.  How  inno- 
cent it  looks,  now  that  Yathek  has 
gone  home  to  bed,  and  the  reek  of 
his  debaucheries  has  cleared  off,  and 
ascended  to  high  heaven!  Lord 
Dundreary's  palace  on  the  right 
sadly  waCts  a  new  coat  of  paint. 
Perhaps  our  firiend  Mr.  Asa  Trencfa- 
aid  never  has  an  opfportonity  of  see- 
ing it  except  at  night,  when  the  gas 
is  alight,  and  the  '  loi»iest  roars,'  Sc, 
are  going  on.  H  he  will  oblige  by 
looking  at  it  in  the  day  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  I '  guess '  he 
will  feel  ashamed  of  it.  Somebody 
has  noticed  that  molluscous  and 
crostaceous  edibles  have  a  strangely 
intimate  association  with  vicious 
pleasures.  This  observation  mask 
have  been  made  in  the  Haymarket, 
Every  second  shop  is  an  emporiimi 
for  the  sale  of  lobsters  and  oysters ! 
Why  do  not  some  of  these  shops  ad- 
vertise the  'severest  headaches,'  as 
the  shop  below  ftimishes  the '  loudest 
roars?' 

Throngh  the  Circus  and  down 
Piccadilly,  until  we  come  to  that 
squat,  three-story,  stone-faced  honse» 
timidly  retiring  behind  gates  &om 
the  street,  as  if  afraid  of  its  noise 
and  bustle.  The  omnibus  rider 
always  looks  about  him  here,  in 
the  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  d 
that  sturdy-looking  veteran  with 
the  whiskers  like  a  lion's  mane, 
who  is  often  to  be  seen  emerging 
from  the  gate  on  the  back  of  a 
brown  cob.  The  drawing-room 
blinds  are  down,  the  shuttles  are 
closed  in  that  little  room  where  the 
veteran  does  all  his  writing  at  a 
stand-up  desk,  the  outer  gate  is 
shut,  and  the  driver,  divining  your 
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thonghtSy  jbsAb  his  head  towards 
the  rights  and  sajs—' ifc's  out  of 
town*' 

Yes ;  he  is  at  Broadlands  to-da j, 
giYmg  Baron  Thieny  a  lesson  oa 
pditioal  ecanomy  over  a  bottle  of 
old  port  Notwithstanding  the 
goat,  the  Teteran  cannot  take  kindly 
to  Mr.  Gkidstone's  claret  Tes; 
that  faig  new  house  is  Baran  Bothflh 
child'Sy  and  that  perky  little  one  by 
the  side  of  it  is  Mr.  ibitrobns's,  and 
while  tiie  driver  (over  his  shoulder) 
is  telling  me  how  the  Baron  wanted 
to  buy  the  perky  little  house  to 
include  in  his  own,  and  how  Mr. 
Antrobus  wouldn't  let  him  have  it, 
and  said  he'd  see  the  Baron  blowed 
fist,  we  get  over  the  ground  rapidly, 
leave  the  house  that  Hudson  built 
to  the  right,  rattle  away  through 
trucks  and  stalls  of  the  Brompton 
Boad,  and  here  we  are  at  the  house 
that  Kelk  ^tmj  Lucas  built 

Why,  it  is  half-past  three,  I  de- 
daie ;  and  the  closing  ceremony  is 
to  take  place  at  four,  imd  everybody 
is  to  be  cleared  out  by  fiva  I  rush 
to  the  great  door,  tlurow  down  my 
half-crown — ^which  the  man  rings 
on  the  top  of  the  turnstile  distrust- 
fully— and  find  myself,  before  I 
know  it,  standing  under  the  Eastern 
Dome.  Every  part  of  the  building 
seems  densely  packed  with  visitors, 
and  the  great  throng  in  the  nave 
streaming  away  to  a  point  where 
it  grows  dim  and  spectral  in  the 
fog,  presents  something  like  a  reali- 
zation of  Martin's  picture  of  '  Bel- 
shazzar's  Feast,'  m  the  gallery 
yonder.  I  push  about  among  the 
stagnant  crowd  at  Minton's  foun- 
tain, and  soon  perceive  that  no  one 
is  Izoubling  hmiself  to  go  round 
and  take  a  last  view  of  the  various 
oghts.  They  have  seen  them  all 
l<»g  ago,  and  they  are  only  waiting 
now  for  the  closing  ceremoniaL 
What  it  is  to  be,  or  where  it  is  to 
take  place,  no  one  seems  precisely 
to  know;  but  it  is  to  happen  at 
four  o'clock,  and  their  patience 
must  soon  be  gratified,  for  it  is  now 
twen^  minutes  to  that  hour.  The 
crinolines  are  very  expansive  and 
inconvenient  here  under  the  eastern 
dome,  and  Piesse  and  Lubin's  odours 
are  positively  suffocating.  I  have 
twenty  minutes  to  spare.    What 


shall  I  go  and  see  and  take  a  last 
farewell  look  at?  The  Tinted  Venus? 
No.  I  prefer  a  marble  statue  that 
has  not  had  a  cup  of  weak  chocolate 
thrown  over  it  The  Eoh-i-noor? 
I  mutter  this  aloud,  and  a  police- 
man at  my  elbow  says — 

'Oan't  get  within  a  mile  of  it; 
the  women  have  been  swarming 
round  it  all  day  like  fiies  round  a 
sugar  cask ;  pushin'  in  among  'em 
is  like  running  agen  a  railing;  an 
Armstrong  pounder  couldn't  do  it' 

I  have  it  I  shall  scamper  through 
the  picture  galleries  once  more,  and 
have  another  look  at  the '  Blue  Boy ' 
and  the  '  Sick  Child.'  I  don't  know 
whether  I  am  a  good  judge  of  pic- 
tures or  not ;  but  of  all  the  pictures 
in  the  Exhibition,  my  two  prime 
&vourites  are  the  '  Blue  Boy  and 
the  '  Sick  Child.'  I  don't  care  about 
the  blue  jacket  or  the  blue  '  breeks,' 
though  they  are  doubtless  a  great 
triumph  over  the  stubbornness  of 
ultramarine,  but  the  boy's  face  is 
just  the  lovelieBt  thing  I  ever  saw 
upon  canvas.  Again,  I  don't  care 
twopence  about  those  two  grim 
French  nurses  in  those  impossible 
great  flapping  caps,  but  that  Httle, 
weak  child  'wearing  away'  before 
your  eyes  on  the  blanket,  is  surely 
such  pitiful  tenderness  as  artisf s 
pencil  never  expressed  before.  I 
shall  never  see  those  pictures  again, 
but  no  length  of  time  can  ever  rub 
them  out  from  my  memory.  Ye 
who  possess  them  may  shut  them 
up  in  your  galleries,  but  I  shall  see 
them  stilL  I  have  their  living 
photographs  in  my  mind's  eya  I 
care  not  to  see  more,  and  I  scamper 
a^ay  through  France,  Holland, 
Bielgium,  Bussia,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  and  by  a  lucky  chance 
arrive  in  the  western  dome  just  as 
the  closing  ceremony  is  commencing. 
I  hurry  down  stairs  and  join  the 
crowd  under  the  dome.  A  Pmssiaii 
organ  is  grunting  out  the  symphony 
to '  God  Save  the  Queen.'  A  misoel* 
laneous  crowd  of  ladies  in  cloaks 
and  heavy  shawls  have  collected 
in  a  huddled  mass  in  front  of  the 
gallery.  Is  this  the  ceremony? 
Surely  no.  Surely  the  dazzling 
ceremonial  of  the  ist  of  May  has 
not  dwindled  down  to  this.  The 
symphony  is  grunted  out,  and  a 
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lady  singer  begins  the  fifst  verse. 
Hats  are  removed  slowly  and  doubt- 
fully.   '  Oh,  this  can't  be  the  cere- 
mony.   It  must  be  some  people  in 
the  gallery  having  a  "  lark  "  with  us.' 
No:   the  lady  pixxjeeds  slowly  and 
deliberately,  and  there  is  somebody 
conducting  —  conducting    with    a 
parasol,  I  think.     It  is  the  cere- 
mony.   Oh  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion!    From  all   parts  of  the 
building  the  people  are  now  strug- 
gling towards  the  Western  Dome. 
They  come  in  three  broad,  resistless 
streams,  from  the  nave,  from  the 
machinery   annexe,  and  from   the 
department  of  the  ZoUverein.    The 
platform  under  the  dome  becomes 
a  sort  of  Eedan.     It  will  accom- 
modate perhaps  a  thousand  people, 
but  it  is  determined  that  it  shall, 
accommodate  ten  thousand.    I  can 
hear  the  crinolines  snapping  around 
me,  and  I  feel  the  sharp  point  of 
A  fractured   hoop  slowly  and  de- 
liberately penetrating  my  leg.    It 
is  useless  to  halloa,  for  the  people 
only  think  you  are  joining  m  the 
chorus.      Everybody  is  joining  in 
the  chorus  now,  and  I  am  thankful 
that  the  anthem  is  coming  to  an 
«nd.    I  shall  escape  from  the  thrall 
of  this  hoop  in   another   minute. 
Vain  thought!      Thousands   have 
come  up  at  the  last  moment — evi- 
*dently  nrom  the  dining-rooms — and 
iiiey  insist  upon  an  '  encore.'    The 
demand  is  supported  by  cheers  and 
-clapping  of  hands,  and  the  organ, 
as  if  anxious  to  niake  the  most  of 
its  last  appearance,  grunts  out  the 
symphony  again.     Once  more  we 
have  the  national  anthem  with  the 
intermittent  chorus,  and  I  submit 
myself  for  another  ten  minutes  to 
unseen  surgery.    I  think  the  lady 
will  have  succeeded  in  taking  my 
leg  quite  off  before  they  have  done 
this  time.     But  it  appears  as  if 
tiiey  are  never  to  have  done.    There 
is  a  cr>'  now  for  'Partant  pour  la 
Syrie.'    The  organ   is  ever  ready 
to  oblige;  so  are  the  singers;  and 
we  are   treated    to    the    national 
anthem  of  I^rance.    Now  for  'Eule 
Britannia:'    the    organ    is    most 
happy.    Now  for  '  AiQd  Lang  Syne :' 
the  organ  could  not  think  of  dis- 
obliging us.     '"Yankee  Doodle!"' 
eded  one  solitary  voice :  the  organ 


gave  a  preliminary  grunt  as  if  going 
to  begin,  but  was  checked  by  a 
general  laugh.  'No,  no,'  cried 
another  voice  —  ' "  We  won't  go 
Home  till  Morning."  '  '  Bravo — 
hear,  hear.'  This,  indeed,  seemed 
to  be  the  motto  and  resolve  of  the 
assembly.  It  was  gradually  getting 
dark,  but  nobody  seemed  inclined  to 
move.  The  crowd  under  the  dome 
was  a£i  dense  as  ever,  and  there  Hiey 
stood  waiting  for  more  music,  or 
more  something.  An  individual — a 
Boyal  Commissioner  I  was  told — 
got  into  a  pulpit  and  shook  a  flag  at 
us  in  the  manner  of  an  old  woman 
driving  chickens  out  of  her  garden 
by  flapping  her  apron  at  them  and 
saying,  'hush — ah.'  He  might  as 
well  have  shaken  his  flag  at  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  No ;  the  exhibitors, 
no  less  than  the  public,  seemed 
resolved  to  make  a  night  of  ii  The 
music  no  sooner  ceased 'under  the 
Eastern  Dome  than  every  individual 
organ,  piano,  and  harmonium  in  the 
building  took  it  up  and  played 
away,  at  the  full  power  of  wind  and 
keys,  each  on  its  own  ^  8ei)arate 
'  hook.'  All  kinds  of  airs  and 
anthems  were  going  on  at  the  same 
moment  'God  save  the  Queen' 
here ;  '  Partant  pour  la  Syrie'  there ; 
'  Rule  Britannia'  over  yonder;  'The 
Red,  White,  and  Blue'  overhead: 
why,  we  were  as  well  off  for  music 
as  tiie  old  woman  who  made  the 
famous  equestrian  expedition  to 
Banbury.  The  Royal  Commissioner 
was  evidently  getting  angry.  It 
was  getting  veiy  dark,  and  the 
people  at  tibie  stalls  were  hghting 
the  gas,  and  still  the  throng  of 
visitors  would  not  go.  At  length 
the  Royal  Commissioner  hit  upon  a 
grand  device.  He  went  and  set  all 
the  bells  a-ringing.  Now,  there  are 
hundreds  of  bells  in  the  building, 
some  of  them  nearly  as  big  as  '  Great 
Tom.'  At  it  they  went— clash,  bang, 
ding  dong,  tmg,  ting,  clash,  bang, 
in  such  a  Babylonian  jangle  of  dis- 
cord as  never  was  heu^L  Meeting 
with  some  of  my  lost  friends,  I 
seized  this  opportunity  to  retire  to 
the  refreshment  department  as  far 
out  of  hearing  of  the  bells  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  WiUde  Collins  has  commented 
lately  with  great  force  of  observation 


upon  ihe  ghastly  aspect  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  feast  What  a  huge, 
bideouB  teoUzation  of  hia  pictoie 
was  here!  The  floor  was  fiurly 
Bawdneted  with  crumbled  bread, 
watered  here  and  there  with  apilt 
beer.  Ham-bones  and  pieces  of 
cold  beef  lay  about  in  unsightly 
heaps  like  the  Bcatteied  lemnante  of 
a  hecatomb.  Boues  of  fowls,  shreds 
of  salads,  and  the  stump-ends  of 
tongues  were  littered  aDont  the 
tables  amid  heaps  of  greasy  plates, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  ^ot  on 
to  tlie  splashed  and  stained  table- 
cloths like  rubbish  from  a  cart. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  place  was 
heavy  and  pungent  with  the  stale 
odours  of  rosst  and  boiled — roast, 
very  much  overdone,  predominating. 
The  bottles  on  the  countere  have 
been  drained  to  the  last  half  glass : 
four  of  them  have  to  be  emptied  to 
make  up  two  small  gl^ses  of 
brandy.  An  attempt  to  call  up 
Allsopp  from  the  ^tsly  deep  is  a 
complete  feilure.  The  only  response 
j._  _  .._ij  ^j.  ^jjg  i Tory  handle  is  a 
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}  nm  out  The  nymphs  behind 
the  counters  wear  a  tired  and  lan- 
guid look.  They  scarcely  care  to 
take  your  money  now,  and  when 
they  do  take  it  they  forget  to  give 
you  the  change.  They  are  more 
occupied  with  the  officii  and  stall- 
keejiers  coming  round  to  bid  them 
good-bye  than  with  you,  a  stronger, 
coming  in  to  bother  for  brandy  and 
{Nile  ale  on  such  a  melancholy  occa- 
sion. 'Qood-bye, Jane;'  'Giood-bye, 
Susan,'  say  the  stall-keepois,  passing 
down  the  hce  and  otFering  their 
hands  for  a  final,  friendly  shake. 
'  See  you  again  ttus  time  ten  yeare 
I  dare  say;'  and  'Fare  thee  well, 
my  ovm  Mary  Anne ;'  uid  '  Give  us 
a  lock  of  your  hair,  my  dear,  to 
wear  next  my  heart  till  the  next 
Exhibition  of  1871.  Don't  go  and 
get  married,  now,  and  have  a  large 
^nily,  or  I  shan't  speak  to  you.' 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  chaff  and 
banter  about    these   leave-takings, 


to-morrow,  and  it  may  be  weeks, 
months  before  they  will  get  so  well 

The  bells  are  still  jangling  -  they 
have  been  at  it  now  for  a  fuJl  half- 
hour  by  Bennetf  e  clock,  but  some 
two  or  three  thousand  people  are 
still  lingering  under  the  eastern 
dome  and  in  the  nave.  It  is  quite 
dark  now,  and  through  the  gloss  of 
the  great  dome  we  can  see  the  stars 
looking  down  upon  us.  Under 
those  circumstances  what  a  shame 
of  us  not  to  clear  ont  and  go !  This 
is  clearly  the  opinion  of  Mr.  In- 
spector Dnrkin,  who  is  pushing 
about  among  as  and  trying  the  per- 
suasive force  of  '  Now  then,  gentle- 
men, gentlemen;  past  five  o'clock, 
gentlemen.'  But  each  of  &e  two 
thousand  gentlemen  and  ladiee  who 
are  lingering  under  the  dome  and  in 
the  nave  is  possessed  by  the  insane 
deeire  to  be  the  last  person  in  the 
building,  and  consequently  no  one 
will  budge.  The  crowd  baa  been  a 
moody  and  silent  one  hitherto,  but 
now  the  monotony  of  the  proceed- 
ings is  pleef  ontly  varied  by  an  ex- 
cellent imitation  of  a  cock  proceed- 
ing irom  a  spot  near  the  fountain. 
The  crowd  b^ins  to  cheer  np:  the 
cock-crower  is  rewarded  with  a 
round  of  applause,  which  encourages 
some  one  else  to  mow  like  a  cat, 
some  one  else  to  bark  like  a  dog, 
and  still  some  one  else  to  bray  like 
a  donkey  (very  natural).  Mr,  In- 
spector Durkin  is  still  very  good- 
humouied;  but  when  it  is  proposed 
to  give  three  cheers  for  Garibaldi, 
and  also  three  cheers  for  the  Pope, 
his  brow  becomes  clouded,  and  he 
is  evidently  getting  uneasy  in  hia 
mind.  Mr.  Inspector  thinks  he  can 
cope  with  us  now,  for  our  force  has 
sensibly  diminished  during  the  last 
tea  minutes.  He  beckons  to  his 
men,  and  they  come  at  his  command 
along  the  nave  and  np  the  st^is  to 
the  platform.  They  drive  na  slowly 
before  them,  step  by  step,  inch  l^ 
inch,  to  the  doors.  I  contrive  to  ho 
one  of  the  lost,  and  I  turn  and  take 
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WHEN  o'er  ihd  chords  thy  fingezs  staal, 
A  Bonl-lfiBB  statue  now  I  feel, 
Aod  now  a  soul  set  free! 
ThofQ  mlest  oyer  life  and  death. 
Mighty  as  over  sonls  the  breaih 
Of  some  great  soroeiy. 

Then  the  Tassal  airs  that  woo  fhee. 
Hush  their  low  breath  hearkening  to  thee : 
In  delight  and  in  devotion, 
Fansing  from  her  whirling  motion; 
Natore,  in  enchanted  calm. 
Silently  drmks  the  floating  halm. 
Sorceress,  Iter  heart  with  thy  tone 
fThftiniTig — as  thine  eyes  my  own ! 

O'er  the  transport  tnmnltHhiTen, 

Doth  the  mnsic  gliding  swim ; 
From  the  strings,  as  from  their  heaven, 

Bnist  the  new-bom  seraphim. 
As  when  from  Chaos'  giant  arms  set  free, 
ItGd  the  Creation-storm,  exnltingly 
Sprang  sparkling  forth  the  orbs  of  hght — 
So  streams  the  rich  tone  in  melodious  might 

Soft-gliding  now,  as  when  o'er  pebbles  glancing. 
The  silver  wave  goes  dancing ; 
Now  with  majestic  swell,  and  strong. 
As  thunder  peals  in  organ  tones  along; 
And  now  witii  stormy  gash, 

As  down  the  rock,  in  foam,  the  whirling  tonents  rosh ; 
To  a  whisper  now 

Melts  it  amoroxisly, 
Like  the  breeze  throng^  the  bongh 

Of  the  aspen  tree ; 
Heavily  now,  and  with  a  monmfiil  fareath. 
Like  midnight's  wind  along  those  wastes  of  death, 
Where  Awe  the  wail  of  ghosts  lamenting  heacs. 
And  slow  Coc^rtns  trails  the  stream  whose  waves  are  teao. 

Speak,  maiden,  speak ! — ^Oh,  art  thon  one  of  those 
Spirits  more  lofty  than  our  region  knows  ? 
Should  we  in  thine  the  mother-langnage  seek, 
Sonls  in  Elysimn  speak  ? 

SoHlLLEB  (translated  by  8tr  E,  Btilwer^LyMon), 
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Merry  ChristTnas, 


Everjrwheze  through  tiie  lumi- 
nous gloom  that  enwraps  London, 
the  good  Spirit  that  at  this  season 
comes  to  bring  peace  and  goodwill, 
and  warm  the  hard  heart,  and  make 
the  warm  heart  still  warmer,  looks 
down  and  blesses  all  who  wish  for 
that  blessing;  who  pray  for  it,  or 
who  are  worthy  to  receive  it  The 
mayor  in  his  Mansion  Honse,  and 
the  beggar  in  his  lair,  both  rejoice 
that  Chnstmas  is  come  again.  The 
very  old  sextoness,  in  rusty  crape, 
ugly  as  a  ghoul  and  lean  as  a  skele- 
ton, has  a  cheery  manner  about  her 
as  she  arranges  the  holly  branches 
in  the  chilly  and  lonely  old  church 
of  Cripplegate  Within,  smiling  and 
crooning,  as  she  places  the  shining 
green  leaves  with  the  little  sealing- 
wax  berries,  in  a  rejoicing  way  over 
the  dusty  marble  monument  of  the 
worthy  Alderman,  who,  with  his 
wife  and  sixteen  children,  rest  under 
that  enormous  marble  wine-cooler, 
over  which  the  dusty  cherubims 
shed  dirty  tears.  Even  the  very 
chariiy  boys,  in  the  fringed  blue 
mufiSn  caps  and  the  pewter  badges 
on  their  left  breasts,  dream  of  im- 
pending pudding,  and  smile  in  their 
prophetic  slumbers.  In  countless 
offices,  too,  portly  tradesmen  chuckle 
as  iliey  make  out  the  annual  bill  that 
IS  due  on  Monday,  and  is  to  render 
that&styoungguardsman,Both6nds, 
uncomfortoble,  and  make  him  for 
some  time  dread  all  persons  with 
Jewish  noses.  The  very  flabbiest 
and  most  subservient  pauper  in  the 
pepper-and-salt  livery  of  Maiyle- 
bone  workhouse  sits  musing  over 
tiie  stove  on  Christmas  Eve,  con- 
jecturing in  a  subdued  voice  as  to 
whether  the  beef  to-morrow  will 
be  soft,  or  stringy,  and  betting 
pinches  of  snuff  hopefully  on  the 
former  contingency. 

It  matters  Uttle  what  the  weather 
is  like— it  may  be  a  green  Christ- 
mas, or  it  may  be  a  black  iron- 
bound  one — ^glazing  the  veiy  coals 
in  the  cellar,  and  hanging  in  icy 
spikes  from  tiie  water  cist^,  com- 
pelling Mr.  Briggs  to  bandage  it 
with  haybands;  or  it  may  be  that 
the  whole  earth  from  Labrador 
to  Lunbeth  is  lapped  in  a  white 
shroud  of  snow,  and  that  there  is  a 
muffled  and  almost  solemn  stillness 


in  the  streets,  and  that  the  wheelis 
are  clotted  and  dumb,  and  that  there 
is  snowball-throwing  in  the  squares, 
and  that  there  is  a  hush  everywhera 
in  the  great  city  that  has  something 
religious  and  awful  in  it,  as  if  the 
giant  city  was  near  its  hour  of  dis- 
solution, and  the  whole  world  was 
treading  soft  and  passing  through 
the  death  -  chamber  with  hushed 
voice,  nay,  almost  with  bated  breatJi. 
Snow  or  rain,  cold  or  tepid,  the 
reign  of  Christmas  commences  al- 
ways at  the  same  time,  and  a  peace 
that  comes  from  heaven,  warms  our 
heart  and  brightens  our  eyes. 

The  old  Norsemen,  whose  black 
sails,  centuries  ago,  struck  terror 
to  the  hearts  of  our  Yorkshire  vil- 
lagers, celebrated  their  pagan  fes- 
tivals at  Christmas  time,  amid 
burnt  homesteads,  plundered  abbeys, 
and  the  bodies  of  murdeo^d  monios. 
Their  warriors,  sheathed  in  mail,  and 
maddened  with  mead  or  hydromel, 
danced  round  their  huge  fires,  or 
pelted  each  other,  as  tradition  tells 
us,  in  ferocious  mirth  with  the 
bones  of  oxen.  Even  the  Boman 
slaves  had  their  feasts  in  memory 
of  the  reign  of  Saturn  and  the 
bygone  golden  age,  when  we  all  ate 
acorns,  and  kings  paid  their  sub- 
jects for  the  pleasure  of  being 
allowed  to  rule  over  them.  The 
Saxons,  too,  had  their  great  church 
festivals,  when,  amid  gleaming 
tapers,  slver  thuribles  were  swung 
and  bells  tinkled,  and  prelates  pro- 
cessionized  in  garments  glistening 
with  gold. 

All  through  the  middle  ages, 
Christmas  in  London  was  a  great 
festival — from  the  time  that  Si 
John's  Wood  was  a  real  forest,  with 
wolves  in  it,  to  the  time  that  Enights- 
bridge  was  infested  with  highway- 
men, and  Marylebone  was  pure 
country.  It  was  at  Christmas  that 
our  Plantagenets  broke  lances  in 
Smithfield,  gave  banquets  at  the 
Tower,  danced  at  Bainard's  Castie, 
rode  in  state  over  London  Bridge,  or 
went  to  high  mass  at  Westminster. 
It  was  then  that  there  were  public 
games  in  Moorflelds,  and  eatinig  and 
drinking  and  good  fellowship  on  the 
most  stupendous  scale :  and  the  poor 
were  not  forgotten ;  for  the  men  who 
clothed  in  steel  had  warm  hearts,  and 
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the  old  oonvents— foimtams  of  lazi- 
ness as  they  were — ^were  also  peren- 
nial foimtBins  of  charity. 

So  by  Pagan  ur  Christian,  for 
long,  long  oentories,  has  Christmas 
time  been  a  time  of  rejoicing  in 
merry  England,  from  the  days  that 
we  lived  id  Stonehenge  —  that 
draughtiest  building  in  the  world, 
as  my  friend  Bntt  calls  it — to  the 
present  hour,  when  we  live  in  brick 
packing-cases.  It  is  the  time  to 
open  heart  and  house,  and  shake 
hands  with  alienated  sons  and 
friends,  whom  small  euTies  and 
miserable  petty  hatreds  or  pre* 
judices  have  estranged ;  it  is  a  time 
to  feel  home  dearer,  and  to  make  good 
resolves  for  the  next  year;  it  is 
a  time  to  see  where  to  put  into 
port  and  careen;  to  look  to  your 
upper  tackle ;  to  examine  vour  sails ; 
tore-victual;  to  remove  the  carking 
barnacles  tliat  fret  into  life  and  im- 
pede one's  tranquil  progress  to 
eternity.  It  is  good  for  us  all  to 
have  tiiese  ideal  moments  of  re- 
solve, even  though  they  may  never 
bear  fruit  Such  days  are  indeed 
holy  days,  for  they  give  us  tune  to 
repent  of  pafit  folUes;  moreover, 
what  is  better,  to  redeem  them. 
We  may  forget  sometimes  the 
higher  motives  of  the  festival,  that 
brought  'peace  to  all  mankind;' 
that  established  among  us  ages  ago, 
in  that  little  rocky  town  among  &e 
olive  gardens,  the  highest  ideal  that 
man  can  attain  to;  but  the  simple 
lessons  of  the  time — ^the  ^y  and 
goodwill— there  is  none  too  ignorant 
to  profit  by.  Oh,  what  a  Christmas 
it  would  be,  if  every  man  iu  London 
determined  to  forgive  one  enemy, 
or  make  one  person  happy  besides 
himself  on  that  day !  Easy — ahnost 
a  smile  would  do  it ;  easy  forgive- 
ness—a hand  stretohed  out — and  yet 
before  night&ll  it  would  be  as  if  the 
'  Truoe  of  God '  had  been  proclaimed 
throughout  the  city;  and  in  that 
one  aoule,  and  that  one  shake  of 
the  hand,  several  millions  of  people 
would  have  done  more  to  spread 

Sractical  Christianity  than  has  been 
one  in  one  day  in  England  since 
the  martyrs  rose  to  heaven  from 
the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  that  day 
of  accomplished  good  would  be  for 
ever  known  as  a  day  in  which  a 


great  nation  had  done  a  deed  more 
wonderful  than  the  bloodiest  vic- 
tory it  ever  won. 

We  who  work  when  we  choose, 
we  with  the  silver  spoons  in  our 
mouths,  we  who  but  move  from 
one  sort  of  pleasure  to  another, 
CiJling  one  work  and  the  other 
rest — the  one  the  season,  and  the 
other  not  the  season — cannot  under- 
stand the  hearty  animal  joy  with 
which  the  poor  greet  Chnstmas — 
rest,  paradise,  when  the  tired  body 
is  almost  a  whole  year  without  it,  for 
a  hearty  and  unstinted  dinner  is 
more  than  a  mere  pleasant  episode 
to  hearty  youths  and  children  who 
live  six  days  of  the  week  on  bread 
alone. 

There  are  a  certain  set  who  pro- 
fess to  hold  in  great  scorn  these 
kindly  views  of  what  Christmas  is 
to  the  mi^rity,  and  ought  to  be  to 
all;  who,  cold,  selfish,  and  super- 
refined,  deride  the  innocent  joy  of 
the  poor,  whom  they  dare  to  despise, 
and  whom  they  are  wicked  enough 
to  sneer  at 

'Christmas,  ugh!  day  to  be 
marked  with  black  chalk— brings 
nothing  but  biUs — ^we  are  tired  of 
this  talk  about  isX  turkeys,  country 
dances,  holly,  red  &ceiB — ^no  one 
dances  now— jolly  thing  a  family 
party.  Christmas  is  exploded!  hate 
Christmas — ^we  have  had  enough 
of  it— it  is  all  very  well  in  panto- 
mimes, and  nowhere  else.' 

These  poor  fish-blooded  creatures 
would  sneer  down  Christmas— the 
joy  of  all  our  hearts — the  happiest 
and  purest  season  of  the  year,  when 
the  olood  iQ  all  generous,  warm 
hearts  turns  to  very  wine,  and  when 
even  our  great  care-worn  dty  seems 
to  leap  for  joy.  0  these  Liliputian 
cynics  are  like  so  many  lizards  round 
a  five-hundred-year-old  oak — they 
can  neither  bend  it  nor  destroy 
it! 

There  is  a  certain  great  Dutoh 
painter  in  \frords  who  has  excelled 
himself  in  describing  the  glory  and 
luxury  of  a  London  Christmas. 
Every  shop  window  is  a  tableau,  a 
gratis  exhibition,  to  feast  the  eye  and 
delight  the  imagination  of  the  young 
street  Tantalus,  and  the  poor  Pan- 
dora who  has  let  hope  for  ever  fiy ; 
to  make  the  rude  dty  Sisyphus  with 
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his  burden  gape  and  stare.  He 
sketches  all  the  wonders  with  the 
child-like  delight,  and  the  healthy 
fire  of  true  aU-sympathizing  genius 
— the  pot-bellied  baskets  of  chest- 
nuts, lolling  at  the  doors ;  the  ruddy, 
brown-fi9.c6d  Spanish  onions  shining 
like  friars;  the  blooming  pyramids 
of  apples ;  the  mossy  and  brown  fil- 
berts, reminding  one  of  woodland 
wallra;  the  squab  and  swarthy  biffins 
entreating  people  to  buy  and  eat — 
these  are  all  remembcored  in  his 
charming  fruit-piece,  which  sur- 
I)asses  all  that  Van  Os,  or  Huysum, 
or  Lance,  ever  painted — and  these  joys 
are  all  poured  forth  from  the  horn 
of  Christmas.  Why,  lizard-hearted 
cynicling,  if  Christmas  brings  only 
one  kind  feeling  to  a  few  hearts, — 
if  through  its  exhilarating  atmo- 
sphere we  only  see  such  common 
oDJects  and  gifts  of  God  as  this 
genius  has  painted  for  us,  sweeter, 
brighter,  gayer,— then  has  Christmas 
not  been  unblest,  or  that  sweet 
holiday  of  the  English  race  been  use- 
less, profitless.  May  God  bless  this 
Christmas  as  he  has  blessed  other 
Christmas-tides;  and  may  we  all 
sing  with  one  voice  in  spite  of  all 
the  cynical  Spirits,  and  louder  than 
ever  too — 

'God  bleu  yon,  merry  gentlemen. 
Let  nothing  yon  dismay  I' 

as  the  hearty  people,in  Mr.  Dickens' 
dehghtful  'Christm^' Carol  *  do,  be- 
lieving, as  we  do  mo^t  truly,  with  him 
that  Christmas  is  the  time  when 
want  is  most  keenly  felt,  because 
abundance  doth  then  most  rejoice, 
and  that  then  charity  and  good-will 
should  go  forth  over  the  world  scat- 
tering blessings  on  those  to  whom 
life  is  so  sad  and  wearisome. 

This  is  the  time  that  Kentish  rail- 
ways get  positively  choked  up  into 
stoppages  with  &t  turkeys— enor- 
mous birds,  who  haye  devoted  their 
short  lives  to  getting  as  &t  as  pos- 
sible in  order,  by  their  death,  to 
fatten  and  prolong  the  life  of  many 
pleasant  members  of  the  human 
race ;  and  as  for  Comhill,  and  London 
Bridge,  and  Newgate  Street,  they 
are  so  many  jostling  seas  of  Pickford 
vans,  full  of  barrels  of  oysters — deli- 
cious bivalves,  that  die  pleasantly 
and  graciously  as  we  are  in  the 


very  act  of  swallowing  them.  The 
poultry  men,  to  irritate  and  tempt 
men  to  make  presents  beyond  thmr 
means,  stand  in  the  very  doors  of 
their  is^ops,  Aggravating  us  by  pow- 
dering the  pink  breasts  of  fowls,  by 
snipping  unfeelingly  the  featherless 
legs  of  geese,  and  by  running 
skewers  with  dexterous  cruelty 
through  the  bodies  of  little  juries 
of  larks.  Can  it  be  wondeied  at 
that  an  eccentric  gentleman,  against 
whom  a  recent  writ  of  De  lunatico 
was  issued,  began  his  career  of  ec- 
centricity by  one  Christmas  eve  pur- 
cha£dng  five  hundred  and  th&ty- 
four  turkeys  in  Newgate  Market^ 
and  sending  them,  with  his  compli- 
ments, to  all  the  persons  wlK»e 
names  b^gan  with  Z.,  that  he  could 
find  enumerated  in  EeUy's  Poet- 
Office  Directory.  That  man  had  a 
slightly  muddled  brain,  but  his 
h^rt  must  have  been  a  i  at  the 
angelic  Lloyd's. 

Now  do  the  shops  assume  a  spor- 
tive and  gay  character,  and  the  more 
pantomimically  lavish  the  display 
tiie  more  like  Christmas  the  proprie- 
tor seems  to  think  he  has  made  his 
shop.  The  Chinese  merchant^  with 
the  gilt  t^rchest  newly  gilded  for 
the  occasion,  and  coloured  -pJBr 
cards  with  neatly-figured  prices  rise, 
like  gardeners'  tames,  from  pyra- 
mids of  oranges,  and  square  acres  of 
Tafilat  dates,  pmk  and  white  plots 
of  sugar-plums,  and  gluey  hm  of 
'  Bahat-lakoum.'  In  eating-houses, 
pale  calves'  heads  appear  with  golden 
lemons  in  their  mouths,  and  chains 
of  sausages  encircle  the  neck  of  the 
aldermanic  bird,  while  the  turtle,  in 
inner  chambers,  flat  upon  his  back, 
and  white  as  a  watch-&ce,  lies  and 
ruminates  over  the  soft  warmth  and 
azure  brightness  of  those  native 
L[idian  seas  of  his  that  shall  know 
him  no  more. 

The  sweetmeat  shops  too,  dear  to 
doctors  and  the  children  who  are 
heedless  of  their  doctrines,  glow  with 
manv  colours.  Bonaparte's  ribs  re- 
mind us  of  Waterloo;  and  liqueur 
fruite  still  treasure  up  their  scented 
spirit,  to  make  others  ill,  as  they  of 
old  made  us ;  the  waxen  oyster  and 
carrot  delight  the  easily  deceived 
young  botuiist;  and  baneful  tofi^, 
of  a  golden  brown,  still  leminda 
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us  of  the  colour  of  that  draught 
that  is  its  sure  follower  and  anti- 
dote. 

NoW;  too,  in  stationers'  shops 
cheap  almanacs,  that  tell  you  all  you 
do  not  want  to  know,  and  dismiss  all 
you  do  with  noble  perastency — 
compete  with  cartes  de  Tisite,  whose 
executors  have  so  strange  a  way  of 
equalizing  £Banes  and  shuffling  to- 
gether ephemeral  reputations ;  Tom 
Sayers  and  Lord  John  Kussell,  Mr. 
Windham  and  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Leo- 
tard and  the  gorilla,  Mr.  Bellew  and 
Mr.  Boupell,  the  fienida  Boy  and  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Punshon. 

Now,  indeed,  everything  reminds 
us  that  in  all  places,  whether  in 
mine  or  lighthouse,  ship  at  sea  or 
lonely  foreign  station,  shrouded  with 
X)alm  trees ;  in  the  Nile  boat  and  in 
the  gleaming  Bouleyards ;  wher- 
ever, mdeed,  Englishmen  are,  there 
Christmas  is  shortly  to  be  honoured, 
and  brave  men's  knees  to  be  bent  in 
worship,  as  so  many  centuries  ago 
the  Magi  bent  their  knees  in  me 
cavern  stable  of  the  lowly  inn  at 
Bethlehem. 

The  old  Pagans,  in  spite  of  all 
their  painters  and  sculptors,  had  not 
half  as  clear  a  vision  of  their  Joves 
and  Satums  as  we  have  of  old  Father 
Christmas,  with  his  snow-coloured 
robes  and  his  crown  of  red-berried 
holly. 

He  stands  out  on  Christmas  Eve 
as  almost  a  visible  guest  at  thou- 
sands of  happy  &mily  parties,  where 
children  gambol  and  dance,  where 
all  hearts  beat  quicker  and  all  eyes 
sparkle  brighter ;  for  the  light  iliat 
gleams  up  in  them  comes  horn  the 
soul's  content. 

The  cabs  that  dart  about  the 
London  streets  on  Christmas  eves 
and  Christmas  nights  are  brimming 
with  happy  people,  happy  with  the 
happiness  of  the  season,  not  with  the 
stiff,  smiling,  artificial  happiness  of 
the  genteel  comedy  of  a  London 
season.  Blessings  on  dear  Christmas, 
for  showering,  even  for  one  day, 
so  much  happiness  upon  us. 


PabtIL 

Chbistmas  in  the  Countbt. 

Long  before  Christmas,  the  Frost 
King  roars  his  green  banner  of  holly 
aloft  in  the  hedges:  not  that  the 
holly  trees  have  not  been  there  all 
the  summer,  waiting  for  their  great 
monarch's  advent,  but  that  now  that 
all  the  leaves  are  plucked  off,  and  the 
green  earth  is  left  shivering  without  a 
feather  of  its  leafy  plumage,  and  only 
the  rusty-brown  beech  loaves  remain, 
the  green,  prickly  trees  show  more 
clearly,  and  stand  out  like  sturdy 
young  banner-bearers  in  their  prick- 
ly, shining  armour,  spotted  with 
blood-red  drops. 

And  to  them  comes  the  robin, 
whose  little  breast,  the  beautiful  old 
legend  of  the  monks  assures  us,  was 
first  stained  by  the  Saviour's  blood 
as  it  stirove  to  pull  out  the  nail  that 
fastened  the  hand  to  the  cross — he 
comes  to  sing  his  sweet  httie  doleful 
Christmas  carol  of  peace  and  good- 
will to  man,  till  one  is  inclined  to 
fancy  that  it  must  be  indeed  the  in- 
nocent but  transformed  soul  of  one  of 
the  'Babes  in  the  Wood;'  and  now, 
too,  the  lonely  firs,  that  in  summer 
we  forget  or  despise,  cheer  us  with 
their  Mndly  warmth,  and  shoot  forth 
their  twigs  like  so  many  green  crys- 
tals. 

And  now,  like  young  Druids,  the 
woodmen's  children  go  out  and  tear 
down  huge  spoils  of  holly  branches, 
some  of  which  go  tossing  by  wag- 
gonfuls  to  garland  London,  and 
others  to  the  home  church  of  Pipe- 
ton-cum-Tabor,  and  the  noble  old 
Tudor  manor-house  thereof. 

There  is  too,  I  have  noticed, 
about  this  time,  in  country  villages, 
a  remarkable  anxiety  perceptible 
among  maid-servants  for  that  cu- 
rious littie  parasite  of  the  oak  and 
apple  tree,  tiie  white-berried  mistle- 
toe. Polite  bakers,  whose  compli- 
ments are  as  flowery  as  their  facea, 
which  look  liko  roses  after  a  snow- 
storm, inquire  everywhere  for  the 
coveted  plant ;  and  as  for  the  blue- 
garbed  butcher,  he  drives  about 
among  the  fiGuiners,  in  mad  competi- 
tion for  the  aune  vegetable. 

The  country  bands  begm  to  strike 
the  choitls  with  vigorous  hands ,  and 
at   night,  from  behind   the  laurel 
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bashes  that  glitter  in  the  moon- 
shine, we  hear  their  rough  mnsic,  in- 
terspersed with  pompons  directions, 
mndi  oonghing,  self-applause,  and 
chattering;  yet  still  who  does  not 
delight  in  this  annual  serenade  when 
one  awakes  to  the  dieanal  recitative 
of  '  The  Seven  Sorrows'  or  the  stir- 
ring, religious  cheerfulness  of— 

*  Qod  hle»  yon,  merry  gentlemen. 
Let  nothing  yon  dismay.' 

For '  Uncle  Sam*  is  now  entirely  for- 
gotten ;  one's  '  poor  feet '  are  no 
longer  pitied ;  the  bovine  ophicleide 
and  the  querulous  fife  no  longer 
ask  me  '  Where  I'm  going  on  Sun- 
day?' 

I  look  out  of  my  wiadow,  and  just 
under  ^e  broad  white  moon,  that 
my  fir-trees  bar  with  black,  on  the 
snow-carpet  that  covers  my  lawn, 
and  under  the  frozen  tears  of  the 
id  ties  on  the  thatch  above  my  dial, 
staud  the  waits,  waiting  on  Provi- 
dence and  on  me,  and  '  making  night 
hideous.'  There  is  the  old  serpent 
sitting  down  on  a  camp-stool,  his 
homv  and  chapped  fingers  opening 
the  huge  valves  of  keys;  there  is 
ihe  thin  flute-player,  with  his  head 
awry  and  his  mouth  attenuated  to 
the  embouchure  of  his  complaining 
pipe  of  boxwood ;  there  is  the  violin 
nugging  his  instrument  with  his 
chm,  and  drawing  out  rough  Ghristr 
mas  music,  to  tell  us  that-- 

*  In  Betbelem  «  child  was  born, 
Good  will  and  peace  to  aU.* 

Bless  them — bless  the  waits — who, 
though  they  do  murder  sleep,  and 
time  too  (which  is  worse  than  beat- 
ing it,  as  the  great  Mr.  Eemble  once 
observed  to  an  angry  orchestra 
conductor)  —  bless  them,  because, 
through  frost  and  cold,  and  spite  of 
much  temptation  in  that  island  of  the 
sirens, '  the  King  of  Bells,'  the  waits 
come  on  this  blessed  Christmas  Eve, 
to  chant  the  dirge  of  midnight 
after  their  rude  fiishion  and  in  their 
simple  but  honest  way,  to  remind 
us  of  the  Magi  ofi(9ring8— of  the  star 
that  led  them — of  the  holy  child  in 
the  rock  manger — and  of  the  great 
tidings  that  came  in  such  a  night  as 
this  to  the  shepherds  watching  in 
those  very  stony  fields  round  little 
Bethlehem,  where  it  seems  but  yes- 
terday  I   was   myself  wandering. 


Where  is  the  star  now?  I  see  the 
Twins  glittering  over  the  dark  elm 
trees,  and  the  giant  Orion  guarding 
them  with  his  jewelled  belt  buckled 
aroimd  him.  But  how  can  I  pick 
out  the  Magi*s  star  finom  that  vast 
field  of  planet-flowers  wherein,  its 
great  errand  accomplished,  it  blos- 
soms now  unnoticed  ? 

Sunday  comes,  and  finds  the  earth 
still  wrapped  in  its  white  shroud. 
The  snow,  perhaps,  is  filling  in 
white  feathery  flakes,  so  light  that 
they  seem  scarcely  to  know  whether 
to  &11  or  to  float  Snow  roofe  the 
cottages  and  the  bams,  the  stacks 
and  tihe  sheds ;  it  lies  in  swathes  on 
the  fir  boughs,  that  sometimes  spring 
up  from  under  that  temporary  mis- 
fortune of  theirs,  and  ruffle  off  the 
flakes  with  a  sifting  rustle.  It  clots 
upon  the  spotted  laurel  leaves,  and 
its  swathes  roll  in  firizen  waves  up 
the  furrowed  lanes,  where  the  wag- 

gon,  if  it  move  at  all,  moves  in  so 
earse-like  and  muffled  a  manner; 
it  Ues  in  soft  slabs  over  the  great 
Corinthian  porch  of  Squire  Hai^ger's 
house,  and  fills  up  all  the  ledges  of 
the  louvre-boards  in  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  Pipeton-cnm-Tabor. 

That  church  Isold— terribly  old — 
old  as  Edward  the  Confessor :  it  con- 
fesses to  being  as  old  as  that,  though 
the  Wars  of  tilie  Roses  saw  the  nave 
rebuilt,  and  the  Bestoration  the 
south  chapel  restored.  The  tower, 
Mr.  Pugin,  an  excellent  judge,  once 
declared  to  be  almost  unique ;  it  is 
massy,  sq^uat,  and  square;  nothing 
bnt  a  nune  of  gunpowder  or  an 
earthquake  could  shake  it;  as  ibr 
lightiung,  it  hurts  it  no  more  than 
squibs  would  do  an  elephant.  It 
has  only  one  friend  in  the  world,  and 
Uiat  is  an  old  friend  of  nearly  m'ne 
hundred  years'  standing — the  rusty 
black  yew-tree  below  in  the  church- 
yard— ^the  tree  with  the  pulpy  red 
berries  that  the  children  eat-— the 
funereal  tree  that  no  sunshine  ever 
warms  into  a  smila  The  tower  is  a 
blind  old  g^t,  with  but  one  idea — 
that  is,  the  idea  of  summoning  people 
to  church  on  Sunday,  with  its  voice, 
which  is  the  one  half-cracked  jang- 
ling old  bell,  so  monotonous,  so 
clamorous,  so  untiring,  so  fretfiil  if 
the  good  rector  is  but  a  few  moments 
too  late. 


Christmas  in  the  CowUry, 


Till  tlio  lectcr  comes,  the  ootintry 
people  in  their  clean  white  smocks, 
stand  and  chat  with  a  sprig  of  holly  in 
their  mouths,  fellow  to  the  very  one 
that  is  to  rise  hke  a  plume  from  the 
Mamelon  fort  of  the  plum-pudding 
a  few  hours  hence.  The  very  graves 
look  less  mossy  and  brighter  than 
usual  this  Yule  tide— more  like  stone 
pages  of  Time's  diary,  or  mile-stones 
by  tiie  side  of  life's  road,  than  tomb- 
stones. The  little  daisies,  white- 
frilled  and  innocent  as  children  on  a 
Sunday,  look  whiter  and  more  golden 
than  usual  because  we  look  at  them 
with  cheerful  hearts  and  happy  holi- 
day eyes. 

And  now  that  the  bell  jangles 
quite  spitefully  and  fussily,  the  good 
rector,  l^e  Bey.  Mr.  Arthur  Greenoak, 
comes  sailing  up  the  walk  leading 
from  his  gimien  gate  towards  the 
church,  puffing  out  like  a  brave  old 
swan  in  his  clean  white  surplice,  the 
crimson  hood  of  Oxford  banding  his 
back  with  quite  an  heraldic  parti- 
colour. 

Directly  they  see  the  minister,  the 
oouniary  youth  in  their  white  smocks 
and  fustian  jackets  tumble  at  once 
into  the  church,  for  all  the  world 
just  as  so  many  rabbits  playing  at 
the  mouths  of  their  holes  would  do 
if  Farmer  Debenham's  sandy  terrier 
were  to  come  suddenly  in  sight  from 
behmd  a  clump  of  furze.  The  good 
minister,  in  a  portly  way,  makes  in 
after  them.  Instantly  he  enters,  the 
crganiste,  with  malice  prepense, 
dashes  nervously  at  the  overture, 
and  plays  >>im  in.  Soon  the  prayers 
begin— the  Chiistmas-day  service  is 
commenced. 

I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  there  is 
a  lay  element  always  perceptible  to 
me  in  a  Christmas-day  service — a 
sort  of  feeling  that  the  service  is  to 
be  followed  by  scenes  of  quiet  homely 
enjoyment  There  is  more  chatting 
in  tiie  churchjurd,  and  the  very  green 
arbour  from  which  the  rector 
preaches  leads  us  half  unconsciously 
to  thoughts  of  the  day,  although 
so  peculiarly  sacred,  being,  after  cdl, 
but  half  a  Sunday. 

The  church  boasts  a  perfect  spring- 
time of  evergreens.  Holly  glistens 
and  bristles  on  every  pew,  in  the 
organ-loft,  and  round  the  belfry  door. 
It,  perhaps,  pricks  you  a  httle,  but 


one  likes  to  be  pricked  by  holly 
on  a  Christmas-day.  Presently,  the 
robin,  singing  on  the  leafless  tree 
outside  the  east  window,  will  be  the 
only  singer  left  in  or  near  the 
church.  The  congregation,  with  one 
consent,  will  be  bowing  almost  idola- 
trously,  with  laughing  chatter  and 
babble  over  its  Christmas  beef  and 
pudding. 

In  the  rector's  drawing-room  are 
all  his  nephews  and  nieces  (young 
couples  and  old  people,  and  spinsters 
and  bachelors — soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  lawyers  and  doctors),  all  met 
once  more  to  see  each  other,  and  do 
honour  to  Father  Christmas. 

In  tiie  kitchen  below  there  is  even 
a  merrier,  certainly  a  noisier  party. 
The  butcher  of  Pijwton-cum-Tabor, 
the  tailor  of  ditto,  the  rector's 
gardener  and  coachman,  and  the 
schoolmaster  and  his  wife — all  wait- 
ing with  ostentatious  indifference  for 
the  beef  being  dished.  Holly  glitters 
on  the  mantelpiece,  where  bygone 
brass  candlesticks,  still  retained  on 
fall-p|ay  as  kitchen  ornaments,  ghtter 
also,  in  good-humoured  rivalry.  The 
blue  wiUows  of  the  crockery  are 
framed  in  laurels,  and  so  are  the 
pewter  salt-cellars  and  the  plated 
dish-covers.  The  clock  is  frilled 
with  lauTDstinas,  and  the  roof-beams 
— from  whence  the  bacon  threatens 
you  with  deatii — are  bowered  with 
evergreens;  and  in  the  centre,  the 
very  blossom  of  the  whole,  dangles 
with  shy  innocence,  the  hollow-ber- 
ried mistletoe — ^the  mystic  shrub^ 
sacred  to  love  and  hope. 

Already— and  it  is  now  scarce  one 
o'clock — ^it  has  been  consecrated  by 
an  eager  votary — I  refer  to  the 
parish-clerk — whose  love  has  so  long 
miled  to  meet  with  a  response.  It 
was  he — ^yes,  he— who  first,  with 
rough  yet  honest  gallantry,  on  ar- 
riving ran  up  to  Jemima  the  cook, 
dragged  her  beneath  the  unconscious 
plant  that  tells  no  secret,  and  there, 
m  tibe  sight  of  the  whole  world  of 
Fipeton-cum-Tabor,  did  inflict  a 
bouncing  and  resounding  kiss  on 
the  &ir  red  cushion  of  Jemima's 
blushing  and,  I  may  say,  flery  cheek. 

After  dinner,  the  butcher  will  kiss 
Mary,  and  the  schoolmaster  the 
butcher's  wife,  and  the  tailor  the 
schoolmaster's  wife,  and  the  coach- 
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man  the  organist©— indeed  every  one 
Bomebody  else,  and  pleasant  billows 
of  laughter  will  roll  from  the  kitchen 
to  meet  in  the  hall  with  rolling  tides 
of  laughter  from  the  parlour ;  and 
so  each  will  be  happy  m  his  degree. 

And  upstairs  there  will  be  forfeits 
and '  Scandal/  and  round  games ;  and 
downstairs  songs  and  riddles;  and 
John  the  clerk  will  sing  a  dirge  of  a 
hymn,  that  will,  in  three  hun- 
dred verses,  carry  you  comfortably 
through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  will  sing,  indeed,  till  he 
gets  so  fidnt  (though  still  zealous) 
that  he  will  have  to  prop  himself  up 
in  the  chimney  comer.  And  up- 
stairs there  will  be  mistletoeing  and 
nimble  toeing,  and  downstairs  niml  )le 
toeing  and  nustletoing ;  and  upstairs 
there  will  be  fun,  and  downstairs 
fun ;  and  the  rector  will  launch  forth 
into  old  university  stories  and  Latin 
puns,  and  will  show  his  cabinet  and 
his  photographs,  and  his  coins,  and 
his  Dutch  pictures,  and  be  as  se- 
renely happy,  as  those  he  makes 
happy  also. 

In  the  mean  time,  downstairs 
John  the  clerk,  roused  to  a  gallantry 
even  beyond  his  ordinary  pitch  by 
the  parting  cup  of  elder  wine,  has 
grown  more  thwi  ever  '  owdacious,' 
and  has  kissed  Jemima  under  the 
mistletoe  for  the  fourteenth  time ;  as 
the  schoolmaster  utters  grandilo- 
quently, his  round-hand  sentences 
originally  derived  from  copy-books, 
John,  reflecting  on  that  parting  kiss, 
passes  the  cuff  of  his  coat  (once  the 
minister's)  across  his  refreshed  lips, 
and  looking  upward  with  p^fes- 
sional  thankfulness,  remarks-^ 


'  That  weren't  so  bad/ 

And  now  with  kisses  and  hearty 
and  vigorous  shaking  of  hands  (quite 
different  from  the  flabby  and  cdmost 
imperceptible  contact  that  a  West- 
end  friend  greets  you  with),  the 
guests  sally  out  into  the  fresh,  brac- 
ing, cold  air ;  and  out  in  the  frosty 
moonlight,  John  the  clerk  strikes 
up  lustily  the  tardy  carol — 

*  God  blen  you*  meny  geotleniei\ 
liet  nothing  joa  (Ubdmlj.' 

Upstairs  the  fun,  however,  still 
grows  merrier  and  louder.  There 
is  '  blind-man's  buff'  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  a  quiet  dance  for  tiie 
young  people,  and  a  cosy  rubber  for 
the  old  folks— a  good  chatty  rubber, 
for  mere  amusement,  and  not  a 
shadow  of  the  silent  gambler's 
gloomy  earnestness  about  it 

And  in  the  course  of  the  happy 
evening,  a  young  gentieman  who  is 
going  to  Lidia  betrays  strong  symp- 
toms of  having  irrecoverably  lost 
his  heart,  and  if  any  one  has  found 
such  a  tbdng,  I  think  it  must  be  that 
soft-eyed  niece  who  sang  so  sweetly 
the  fine,  chivalric  old  cavalier  song-T* 

•  The  king  Bhall  emoy  his  own  again?* 

Nor  can  we  blame  the  good  rector 
that  he  insists  on  closing  ti&e  evening 
with  the  beautifol  old  Christmas 
hymn  (for  true  religion  and  umocent 
mirth  go  ever  hand  in  hand),  and 
heartily  do  all  voices  join  in  the  last 
verse — 

*  All  glory  be  to  God  on  Ugh 
And  to  the  earth  be  peace ; 
Goodwill  henceforth  from  heaven  and  meo 
Beghk  and  neTer  oeaae.' 


A  CHEISTMAS  FIRE-SIDE  TALE. 

ALL  ABODT  SNOWDROPS*  CHRISTMAS-ROSES  AND  OTHER  FLOWERS- 
CHERRY-BRANDIES.  VISITORS,  AND  PICKLE&-SOLDIERS,  HIDDEN  TREA- 
SURES  AND  A  GHOST-PRETTY  GIRLS,  SYBARITES  AND  CALICO. 


WE*  have  been  down  here  at  the 
Hollies  about  three  weeks.  As 
long  as  Frank  and  I  were  alone  with 
uncle  and  auniy ,  it  was  all  very  well : 
we  could  find  lots  of  employment 

♦  « We  * — See  *  Snrr^tltioai  Correspon- 
dence •  in  *  London  Society '  for  November, 
(No.  10). 


and  amusement  from  break&st  to 
supper  time;  I,  along  with  Uncle 
John,  in  that  tool-house  of  his  where 
everything  is  topsy-turvy,  and  where 
the  most  get-at-able  object  is  sure  to 
be  something  that  won't  be  wanted 
untQ  next  summer,  and  where,  if 
you  attempt  to  get  one  flower-pot. 
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two  or  three  dozen  will  tumble 
down,  and  break  themselYee  in  the 
most  provoking  manner  imaginable. 

In  this  connndrom  tool-honse  I 
pot  snowdrops,  nncle  calls  them  Oa- 
tantkuaes— way,  I  can't  imagine — 
snowdrops! — snowdrops!  —  is  not 
that  much  prettier?  And  he  caUs 
the  Christmas  rose  Hdleborus  nigerl 
Is  it  not  absurd  ?  Can  you  recognize 
old  friends  under  such  names?  And 
does  Cratatgus  oxycantha  bring  back 
to  your  recollection  delightful  walks 
in  our  beautiful  lanes,  sweet  intoxi* 
eating  perfumes,  and  such  etceteras 
No ! — ^but '  May  *  speaks  for  itself— 
*May'  says  love — whilst  Crataegus 
oxycantha  only  suggests '  bother !' 

Snowdrops  and  Christmas-roses 
remind  you  of  those  little  fidthful 
fiiends  who  will,  notwithstanding 
adversity  and  the  cold  blasts  of  for- 
tune still  come  to  see  you,  and  who 
always  come  just  when  everything  is 
looking  cold  and  cheerless,  to  say: 
'Hope  is  not  dead;'  whilst  what 
does  Galanthtis  or  HeUeborus  niger 
mean?  And  lastly,  why  does  my 
uncle  John  persist  in  calling   the 

*  lily  of  the  valley '  ConvaUaria  mar- 
jatisl^KEA  why  will  florists   and 

*  The  Horticultural  Girdens '  i)ersist 
in  calling  all  our  pets  such  names  ? 
WeU,  never  mind,  I  amuse  myself 
by  growing  snowdrops,  by  putting 
hyacinths  in  glass  vases  and  hiding 
l^em  in  the  dark  so  that  they  may 
grow  straight;  at  oilier  times  (in 
fact  the  greater  part  of  the  time)  I 
knit  warm  woollen  stockings,  not  for 
myself  or  any  of  us!— and  I  shan't 
tell  you  who  for.  And  how  do  you 
think  my  husband  Frank  amuses 
himself?— or  rather,  how  do  you 
think  aunt  Ellen  amuses  him? 
Every  morning  that  he  is  not  out 
shooting  she  gets  him  into  her  store- 
room, and  there  makes  him  taste 
these  cherries  in  brandy,  these  in 
gin  (!),  these  mandarins  in  cura9ao, 
tiiese  crab-apples  in  noyeau ;  this  cas- 
sis, these  barberries,  besides  plums, 
currants,  jams,  and  all  sorts  of  con- 
fectionaries;  and  lastly  (alway&), 
pickles,  which  he  eats  until  her  eyes 
quite  water,  after  which  she  sends 
him  out  Iq  fruitless  researches  after 
possible,  or  rather  impossible  eggs 
m  the  hen-house,  under  the  wood- 
stacks,  in  the  stables,  and  then  gets 


in  a  fidget  until  he  comes  back,  a 
long  time  after  (having  smoked  a 
dgar),  and  says  there  are  none! — 
So,  and  otherwise,  the  days  passed 
somehow  whilst  we  were  alone ;  but 
directiy  our  visitors  began  to  arrive 
to  stay  the  Christmas  holidays,  it 
was  quite  another  thing!  We  had 
to  amuse  them— and  it  is  wonderful 
how  helpless  visitors  will  be.  They 
win  not  amuse  themselves  on  rainy 
days,  and  they  wiU  persist  in  fancy- 
ing that,  if  they  are  out  of  your  sight 
five  minutes  in  the  day, 'they  are 
committing  some  gross  breach  of  eti- 
quette. (Of  course,  dear  Editor,  you 
will  never  show  this  to  anybody,  so  I 
don't  mind  telling  what  visitors 
ought  to  do  when  they  are  on  a 
friendly  visit])  It  is  not  a  long  prosy 
advice — but  just  twelve  words,  that 
will  convey  volumes:  'Let  your 
hosts  have  a  few  hours  in  the  day  to 
themselves.' 

Well,  all  our  guests  were  Christ- 
mas friends — ^that  is  to  say,  relations 
and  friends  we  love ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  days  were  simply  insup- 
portable. The  ladies,  wno  at  fii^t 
thought  they  would  Uke  to  go  out 
shooting,  had  the  good  sense  to  be 
frightened  and  shocked  when  they 
saw  a  poor  pheasant  lying  on  the 
ground  dead,  and  all  nasty.  Skating, 
alajs!  was  impossible.  Croquet  was 
out  of  the  question ;  and  that  stupid 
man  of  ours  forgot  to  h'ght  the  fire 
one  night  in  the  billiard-room,  and 
consequentiy  the  cushions  froze,  and 
the  gentleman  said  the  table  was 
like  a  tub. 

Thank  goodness !  we  had  a  sup- 
ply of  papers  and  periodicals  from 
liondon— the '  Times,' '  Post,'  *  Satur- 
day Review,' '  AthenaBum,' '  Pmich,' 
'  All  the  Year  Bound,'  '  Blackwood,' 
and  you,  (Tour  last  semestrial  vo- 
lume was  thumbed  through  fmd 
through.) 

Witii  the  help  of  these  the  days 
passed  somehow ;  but  the  after-din- 
ners were  dreadftdly  dull — (I  was 
going  to  say  f '  awfully  slow,'  but 
Frank  says  that  is  slang  in  a  lady's 
mouth).  We  tried  whist,  but  Frank 
would  always  revoke  or  trump  his 
pflurtner's  trick,  and  as  he  invariably 
had  Colonel  Bellom  (an  old  Indian) 
for  a  partner,  this  one  declared  at 
last  he'd  sooner  play  at  cross  pur- 
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pons  with  *  Bengalee  tiger  than 
whiat  with  aach  a  partner,  we  tried 
Bpeculatian ;  but  the  children  alwaya 
Bpeculated  on  gaina,  aikl  got  naughty 
if  they  lost  Somehow  or  other  toere 
waa  a  gloom  over  onr  party,  the 
time  hung  heavily  on  all  our  handa, 
and  mora  eapecially  on  early-dinner 
days. 

At  last  ail  onr  amusements  were 
nearly  exhausted,  when  the  Gores 
arrived  and  set  ns  all  one  evening 
story-telling  —  quite  astonished  we 
had  not  ^thought  of  that  Christmaa 
amusement  before. 

As  Fanny  Gore  said:  'Christmaa 
time  is  the  only  time  when  ghost  and 
goblin  stories  are  allowable,  and  then 
the  more  horrible  they  are  the  better.' 
According  to  her,  your  chief  aim  in 
telling  a  ghost  story  must  be  to 
frighten  your  listeners  out  of  their 
wits,  and  the  more  nervous  and  un- 
comfortable you  make  your  hearers, 
the  mors  credit  do  you  deserve  I 

To  amve  at  this  desideratum,  it 
appears  you  must  also  as  fiu  as  is 
practicable,  use  a  little  scenic  effect 
Accordingly,  we  put  eveiy  evening 
an  immense  YuMog  on  the  fire,  all 
the  lights  out,  and  sat  ourselves  in  a 
semicircle  around  the  fireplace,  so 
that  our  shadows  were  reflected  on 
the  walls  and  ceiling,  and  I  noticed 
we  were  all  about  six  or  eight  feet 
high— and  so  lanky  I  It  so  happens 
too,  that  our  drawing-room  nas  a 
large  Gothic  window,  with  all  little 
lozenge-shaped  glasses  in  it— that 
our  fijfeplace  is  capacious  enough  to 
admit  of  a  poison  standing  upright 
in  it— that  the  furniture  is  very  old- 
fiishioned,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
fireplace  is  a  hideous  leopard,  griffin, 
or  something,  putting  his  tongue  out 
at  you. 

It  was  in  this  room  that  Frank, 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  several 
others,  told  the  simply  hideous,  ridi- 
culous tale  that  follows ;  and  as  luck 
would  have  it,  on  that  night  the 
wind  was  blowing  like  a  melo-dra- 
matic  ruffian  rushing  after  his  victim 
— ^banging  up  againsi  the  window, 
shaking  it  furiously,  and  then  rush- 
ing off  to  our  old  cedar,  no  doubt  to 
tell  him  he  hadnH  succeeded  in  get- 
ting in— and  joining  in  a  hollow 
laugh  with  him,  rushed  off  again 
howling  to  the  pour  cottages. 


After  sKplaimng  a  long  aenes  of 
shocking  maaflacres  in  India,  *»><i 
how  he  came  to  be  detached  with  m 
ki  oi  men  from  a  corp$  d'armee  to 
occupy  a  ruined  moaque  mMoamhae, 
Frank  thus  began: — 

'My  men  wore  marching  along 
bravely  under  a  broiling  sun;  tfaeir 
&ce8  wore  that  sullen  look  wfaidi 
indicates  with  our  soldien  that  thej 
intend  fighting  in  earnest — ^tfaat  look 
which  some  people  have  mistakftn  as 
one  of  discontent  and  suffering,  but 
wfaidi  shows  nothing  more  or  leaa 
than  seriousness  and  firm  pnrpoae. 
The  fiM^  is,  that  our  soktiers  nev^er 
fight  for  an '  idea  '—they  only  fig;fat 
when  stem  necessity  compete  them 
them  to  do  so,  and  I  cannot  Uame 
them  for  not  looking  jovial  and  meny 
when  th^  know  that  they  mnai 
kilL  Perhaps  that  day  my  men 
were  looking  a  little  more  sullen 
than  usual,  for  the  night  before  ^9b 
had  received  detailed  accounts  of  tbe 
doings  at  Gawnpore,  and  the  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  by  those  demons  of 
Sepoys.  Many  men  who  wept  that 
night  woke  up  the  next  morning  de- 
termined to  be  stem  and  implacable 
avengers. 

'  I  myself  felt  as  bitter  and  aavnge 
as  any  one  amcHig  them;  and  had 
there  been  any  one  there  to  judge 
my  looks,  I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
he  would  have  considered  me  a 
grave  and  fierce  man.  1  was 
strangely  preoccupied:  think  of 
what  I  would,  do  what  I  would, 
my  mind  always  reverted  to  thoee 
bloody  tragedies,  and  what  witii 
the  heat  dt  the  day,  &tigue,  and 
privations,  I  had  a  kmd  of  deluioiia 
fever  which,  though  it  did  not  much 
affect  my  physical  strength,  yet 
kept  my  bram  in  a  continual  whirL 
I  kept  fismcying  I  heard  the  rattle  of 
muBxetiy,  the  booming  of  cannon, 
women  and  children  shrieking,  and 
tbe  shocks  of  cold  weapons  meetiDg 
in  conflict  So  complete  were  these 
illusions  at  times  that  I  halted  nay 
men  more  than  once  to  consult  them 
as  to  whether  they  had  heard  any- 
thing. After  a  long  and  fafa'e^"w 
march  we  arrived  at  the  ruined 
mosque  which  my  orders  said,  we 
were  to  occupy,  fix>m  whence  we 
were  to  watch  the  surrounding 
country,  and  out  of  which  we  were 
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not  to  move  under  any  pretence 
whatsoever.  Provisions  were  to  be 
sent  to  us,  and  so  forth. 

'My  men,  sore-footed  and  ex- 
hausted bore  their  sufferings  pa- 
tiently, and  not  one  grumbled. 
Few  spoke,  and  when  any  did  it 
was  to  express  a  wii^  that  they 
might  have  a  "  go,"  as  they  termed 
it  at  the  rebels ;  and  I  truly  believe 
that  had  a  body  of  mutineers  ten 
times  outnumbering  them  appeared 
within  sight,  my  men  would  have 
then  and  there  rushed  out  to  meet 
them,  tired  as  they  were. 

'After  placing  the  sentinels,  our 
fire  was  soon  lighted  and  tea  made; 
and  this  I  was  glad  to  see  gave  rise 
to  a  little  merriment  amongst  my 
poor  fellows.  Aa  they  crumbled 
their  hard  biscuits  in  the  pannikins 
of  tea  one  would  ask  another  "to 
pass  the  muffins,"  another  desired 
Mike,  the  bugler,  "not  to  keep  all 
the  buttered  toast  to  himself,  and 
Mike  retorted  by  saying,  "  Dhivil  a 
drap  o'  crame  'ould  remain  in  the 
jug  if  the  sairjint  got  hold  on  it;"  so 
they  laughed,  and  I  laughed  with 
them,  and  when  our  pipes  were 
lighted  we  got  to  be  a  httle  jolly, 
the  good-natured  fellows  distracting 
my  attention  that*  I  might  not  see 
some  of  them  exchanging  places 
with  the  sentries,  so  that  these 
might  get  their  tea  at  once. 

'About  sunset  i^ere  arrived  at 
our  outposts  a  native  carrying  water- 
melons, citrons,  and  other  things. 
When  paraded  before  me  he  said  he 
had  brought  some  fruits  to  refresh 
us,  and  that  if  we  allowed  it,  he 
would  remain  with  us  and  make 
himself  generally  usefiil.  My  men, 
who  were  at  first  inclined  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  spy,  and  were  willing 
to  roast  him  adive,  felt  reassured 
when  they  saw  that  I  was  satisfied, 
but,  nevertheless  understood  that 
they  must  keep  their  eye  on  him. 

'  After  chaffing  and  jabbering  with 
him  a  long  wlule  my  men  got  to 
know  that  this  mosque  had  a  very 
unenviable  reputation  all  over  the 
country ;  that  it  was  haunted  by  a 
wicked  cruel  genie  of  fearful  aspect, 
who  kept  hidden  somewhere  here, 
fabulous  tr^isiu'es — that  many  In- 
dians had  come  to  search  for  these 
treasures,  but  had  never  returned ; 


and  that  on  such  occasions  might 
be  heard  fearful  roarings  of  wild 
animals  —  and  that  every  night 
might  be  distinctly  seen  a  luminous 
spectre  gliding  about  the  ruins. 

'  This  account  of  hidden  treasures 
naturally  enough  excited  the  oovei- 
ousness  of  the  men  who  then  and 
there  decided  that  if  the  Evil  One 
himself  g^nazded  them  it  would  not 
prevent  them  looking  for  them  in 
the  morning.  But  I,  suspecting 
there  was  more  meaning  in  the 
native's  words  than  my  men  ima- 
gined, bade  Mike  the  bugler  accom- 
pany me  and  reconnoitre  the  whole 
of  the  ruins.  It  was  certainly  a 
most  dilapidated  building  we  were 
in,  and  a  very  suitable  lounge  for 
any  misanthropic  goblin.  As  Mike 
said,  "  it's  fortnato  for  the  dhivils  it 
doesn't  power  with  rin  offner  than 
it  do  in  these  pairts."  After  having 
sounded  every  nook  and  comer,  he 
observed  that,  "Sure  they'd  be  fulls 
to  stap  in  sich  a  plaice." 

'  You  know  that  there  is  no  twi- 
light in  India?  No  sooner  was  the 
sun  down  than  we  were  in  uttor 
darkness,  and  that  was  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  beautiful  moonlight 

'  After  having  again  visited  all  the 
posts  a  Serjeant  leid  me  to  a  comer 
which  the  men  had  stuffed  with 
dried  grass  for  my  accommodation, 
and  having  recommended  them  to 
sleep  with  one  eye  open,  I  lay  down 
with  Mike  by  my  side,  for  in  case  of 
an  alarm,  it  is  just  as  well  a  com- 
manding officer  should  have  a  bugler 
near  him  to  sound  any  signal  or 
calls. 

'An  hour  after  this  all  was  quiet 
in  our  little  camp.  Eveiy  now  and 
then  the  sentinels  in  a  subdued 
voice,  wamed  one  another,  and  the 
last  thing  I  remember  before  going 
to  sleep  was  Mike  saying  to  me,  "  If 
yer  want  me,  yer  honner,  jist  say 
'Whiskey'  in  my  ear,  an'  I'll  be 
awake  intirely." 

'  I  cannot  say  how  long  I  had  been 
asleep  when  I  felt  myself  awakening 
with  an  indescribable  feeling  of  fear 
running  through  me.  As  I  tried  to 
turn  fiiom  my  left  to  my  right  side 
I  felt  that  my  hands  were  tightly 
held  together.  Attempting  to  spring 
to  my  feet,  a  powerful  arm  held  me 
down ;  and  as  I  inflated  my  lungs 
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to  gi^  a  shout,  I  felt  a  Dervons 
hand  grip  my  gorge.  I  could  not 
move,  and  I  saw  leaning  orer  me  a 
hideous  phantom ! — ^leanmg  oyer  me 
with  a  drawn  scimitar  in  its  hand, 
and  the  point  resting  on  my  throat! 
Its  &oe  was  like  a  skull,  and  had 
cmel,  brilliant,  Ticions  ^os:  the 
whole  sorftce  of  it  was  illuminated 
with  a  pale  blue,  greenish,  fiety 
colour;  it  mesmerized  and  fesd- 
nated  me  with  its  cruel  sinister 
glance,  and  then  whispeoed  some* 
thing  in  Hindostanee  which  I  could 
not  at  first  understand,  for  its  teeth 
duittered  so  as  it  spoke  that  I  could 
not  catch  a  single  word.  Seeing 
this,  it  leant  closer  over  me,  and 
putting  its  ann  around  my  neck 
said :  "  Utter  a  word,  or  make  a  sign, 
and  thee  and  thy  men  will  be  blown 
to  the  skies.  This  place  is  tmder- 
mined,  and  thousands  of  pounds  of 
gunpowder  aio  beneath  here!" 

'  It  then  let  go  its  hold,  and  tun- 
ing its  front  to  the  moon,  grinned 
and  gnashed  its  teeth  at  it,  rolled 
its  eyes  horribljr,  then,  by  a  motion, 
bade  me  follow  it 

'  How  I  obeyed  so  unresistingly  I 
cannot  now  account  for,  but  certain 
it  is  that  I  arose  from  my  couch 
carefully  and  followed  with  this 
Tague  feeling — the  place  may  be 
undermined:  if  lost  myself,  can  I 
save  the  men? 

'We  passed  warily  through  the 
sleepingsoldiers,  eluding  the  sen- 
tries. When  we  had  passed  the  last 
sentinel  by  about  two  hundred  yards 
the  spectral  fi^rure  stopped  suddenly, 
and  putting  its  hand  familiarly  on 
ray  shoulder,  said,  *'Thou*rt  trem- 
bling, Sahib :  do  as  I  bid  thee,  and 
thou'It  never  have  reason  to  repent 
thy  risit  to  the  Mosque!  Follow 
me."  A  few  minutes  afterwards  wo 
entered  a  cluster  of  cactus  and 
prickly  pear  bushes,  and  after  seek- 
ing awhile,  the  phantom  bade  me 
seize  a  cactus  before  which  we  had 
halted,  and  pull  it  out  by  the  roots. 
As  I  graQ)ea  the  foliage  on  one  side 
it  seized  the  other,  and  after  a  few 
jerks  the  plant  came  out;  but  I 
found  that  it  was  planted  in  a  kind 
of  tub,  and  in  the  place  from  whence 
it  came  I  beheld  a  round  stone  with 
an  iron  ring  fastened  in  it  Be- 
wildered as  I  was  I  could  not  help, 


nerertheleas,  thinking  of  **  Aladdin 
and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,"  and 
wondered  I  had  ever  douoted  the 
▼eradty  of  that  narrative. 

*  I  then  saw  my  hideous  oom- 
panion  put  his  bony  hand  thrcmg^ 
the  ring  and  lift  the  stone,  when  I 
beheld  a  narrow  flight  of  steps  lead- 
ing down  into  a  vault 

'"Descend,  Sahib,"  said  my 
guide ;  and  as  I  obeyed  he  followed 
mo,  and  I  heard  him  beating  a  stone 
to  obtain  a  light 

'  Hardly  had  I  descended  fofur 
steps  before  I  heard  a  fearful  roai^ 
ing  and  whming.  Through  the 
obscurity  I  diHtingnished  bunung, 
flashing  eyes,  wluch,  from  expe- 
rience I  Imew  to  be  thoee  of  feline 
animals;  and  then  there  came  to 
me  the  sickly,  putrid  odour  of  a 
charnel-house,  and  the  filtiiy  efflu- 
vium emitted  by  animals  kept  con- 
fined. Hy  heart  came  to  my  month. 
I  attempted  to  rush  back  np  the 
steps,  wnen  a  violent  thrust  pre- 
cipitated me  to  the  bottom  of  them, 
and  I  fell  headlong  among  what  I 
recognised  to  be,  by  the  touch, 
humid,  slimy  bones!  The  roaring 
of  animals  now  redoubled,  echoed 
by  the  walls  of  the  cavern,  and 
stunned,  bruised,  and  sickened,  1 

swooned. 

•        *         #         •         • 

'When  I  recovered  my  sensea  I 
felt  rather  than  saw  that  the  place  I 
was  in,  was  now  brilliantly  illami- 
nated,  and  I  breathed  tlie  perfiune 
of  delicious  incense  burmog,  orer- 
powering  the  revolting  odours  I  had 
first  encountered.  Whilst  rubbing 
my  eyes  to  convince  myself  I  -was 
not  dreaming,  I  rose  to  a  sitting 
posture  and  timidly  looked  aboat 
me.  I  vras  in  a  large  vaults  the 
floor  of  which  was  covered  with 
human  bones.  Immediately  before 
me  was  a  cage  holding  three  gigan- 
tic cheetahs;  alongside  of  it  were 
several  cofiers  filled  with  gold  and 
silver,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  sapphires.  Hanging  on  the 
walls  were  rich  brocades  and  costly 
furs — ^in  fiict,  febulous  treasures — 
and  immediately  fiidng  the  sctep 
hung  a  skeleton  vrith  a  nail  driven 
through  its  dcail,  and  a  yard 
from  me  stood  my  strange  guide. 
lie  held  in  his  hand  the  hideoiis 
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hce  that  had  so  terrified  me,  and 
when  I  looked  at  him  I  reeogmBed 
the  native  who  bad  brotight  water- 
melons to  our  camp !  Boiling  with 
indignation  I  sprang  to  my  feet, 
and  was  atxmt  eeiODg  a  pngnaid 
I  saw  near  me  on  the  wall,  when 
he  preeented  a  pistol  at  m;  head, 
and  in  a  stem  voioe  called  on  me 
to  stand  still.  "Si^b,"  said  he, 
"now  yon  ondetstand  who  haunts 
the  Mosque ;  now  you  see  the  genie, 
and  here  yon  see  the  hidden  wealth  1 
Be  reaflfiiired;  had  I  wished  jon 
harm  I  could  whilst  yon  were 
Benseless  have  given  you  to  these 
beasts  who  have  made  many  meals 
of  timorous  wretches  that  have  at- 
tempted h>  discover  theee  treasnree. 
I  could  have  nailed  you  to  these 
wdlB  like  yonder  Hindu,  who,  when 
alive  woijd  have  betrayed  me. 
But  listen  to  ma  Hunger  and  pri- 
vation have  I  suffered  amidst  such 
treasnTee!  nor  night  nor  day  have 
I  known  reet  since  these  hoonda  of 
Hell  have  been  butchering  your 
countrymen  and  plundering  all 
people  of  wealth.  The  fear  of  cer- 
tain death,  of  cmel,  ignominious 
death,  hath  never  shaken  my  reso- 
lution to  stay  aloof  from  such  fbul 
Climes  as  my  countrymen  have 
committed.  And  now,  weary,  sick, 
gnawed  with  ague,  I  have  come  to 
you,  Sahib.  I  can  no  longer  hold 
here.  To  you  I  throw  off  this 
hideous  mask,  with  which  I  have 
for  moons  made  the  ruins  frightful. 
Save  me  I  Transport  these  oofieis 
by  break  of  day  to  a  safe  retreat, 
and  one  half  do  I  give  you  I  Oh ! 
refuse  me  not !  your  men  need  not 
know  what  they  contain,  and  you 
will  he  rich  as  a  Nabob  I" 

'  The  sincere,  earnest  way  in  which 
the  native  delivered  tlie  above  com- 
pletely reaasured  me.  I  understood 
now  the  awful  vision  I  bad  seen. 


ing  to  our  camp  and  having  his 
coffers  transferred  thence.  When 
he  heard  my  answer  he  grew  singu- 
larly excited,  swore  that  we  should 
all  be  butchered  if  we  remained 
where  we  were  another  day,  and 
with  a  rant  eiclfldmed, "  Sahib,  be- 
ware how  thou  trifleet  with  met 
Enowest  thou  that  with  half  this 
wealth  I  could  purchase  the  blood 
of  all  thy  conntiTmeu  in  India?  fee 
men  to  do  such  deeda  as  would 
horrify  even  the  demons  of  Cawn- 

pore? StiU  thou  refusest?  .  . . 

lii^,  by  Mahomed,  thou'rt  undone! 

....  My  secret  dies  with  theel 

Out  of  this  thou  stirr'et  not:  a  pen- 
dant to  yonder  wretch  thoult  be." 

'Before  he  could  utter  another 
word  I  sprang  at  his  throat ;  with 
all  my  might  I  wrung  hie  gorge; 
with  all  my  strength  and  energy 
I  choked  his  cries:  faarfally  we 
struggled  around  that  vault,  our 
heads  alternately  dashing  against 
the  bare  confining  the  roaring  chee- 
tahs :  till  my  hands  grew  benumbed, 

and  my  strength  b^an  to  fail 

With  one  wrenching  effort  he  threw 
me  on  my  hock  and  seizing  my 
wrists,  exclaimed  with  a  yell  Ot 
fiendish  tage;  "Ochl  it's  a  choking 
of  me  that  yer  doin'  entirely.  Be 
quait  now,  captin.  Why  didn't  yer 
say  '  Whiskey '  if  yer  wanted  me?" 

'AndsoitwBS.  I  had  been  doii% 
my  beet  to  strangle  Mike  I  Those 
horrible  accounts  of  massacres  had, 
as  I  said  before,  given  me  a  kind  of 
delirious  fever,  and  that  was  the 
awful,  morbid  nightmare  I  expe- 
rienced, bnt  experienced  with  such 
a  semblance  of  reaUty  ae,  I  feai,  I 
have  been  unable  to  deecribe.' 

And  that  is  the  tale  Frank  told 
us.  Isn't  it  sweet?  He  propoeed 
telling  another  (me  quite  different, 
and  rather  worse,  but  we  objected— 
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jtra  will  nndentaad  wtat  «u  done 
witli  the  money  thus  ooUectad;  so 
banii 

THE  OAME  OF  CONSOLATION'- 

Dnmmtit  Fmama. 
SpHiHi — A  pfrtlf  joui^  Udj  « 


un([  Wy.  . 


oj;  to  rauiiiolt  eTwybwIj. 
(Ol-Awt    ami    fhUiala- 

Itirrtifin^it-arJmarg  to   ^p*.iu:— Two 

dUtcwiinci  OH  OwooIjIkm — A  i<w  guili- 
in(!  (irk 


Whilst  the  gcntlanfai  an  umm- 
itaire  sipping  Port  and  BaTsandj, 
nodding  uid  winJdng  kt  one  Mwthtf, 
the  Ittliee  in  the  dnwing-room,  in- 
Btead  of  talking  about  fine  little 
bo;fH  and  girU,  and  HOmusing  irtto 
■otif  or  who  uwn't  next,  bns;  tbeni- 
eelves  compoaing  an  aeroetio  mit- 
able  for  the  oceaaoa  which  every 
gaitlemao  is  to  be  asked  to  explain 
when  he  oomes  np  to  take  cofite, 
Giiliug  to  do  which  he  is  to  pay  ■ 

&OB. 

After  the  lad^  of  the  boose  his 
sent  abont  half  a  dozen  times  to 
warn  «•  Mcuieurt  that  CO&e  v 
ready,  it  will  be  abont  time  for  the 
performen  to  take  their  places. 


Sphina  sita  in  a  ohalr  in  one  oor- 
nor  of  the  room,  and  endeavours  to 
look  as  wi^d  as  possible. 

CoTuelafion  site  at  the  piano, 
and  ploys  and  sings  Rossini's 
GiTita,  and  looks  'ts  tbongh  but- 
ter wouldn't  melt  in  her  month.' 
Around  her  stand  ber  attendants 
turning  over  the  mnsio,  and  eaoh  in 
tnm  ginging  oT  playing. 


Sangndo  site  between  l^Ainx 
and  ConMohiiiM,  so  that  nobody  can 
get  from  oae  to  Uie  oth»  without 
passing  her,  and  the  i^urveym-ai- 
ordinary  to  the  Sphinx  CRutioaely 
await  ttie  first  Sybarite  that  shows 
his  nose  (of  any  colour)  this  side 
the  door:  th^  seize  the  nnln^ 
wight,  drag  him  violently  to  the 
i^i'iu:  who  looks  ss  thou^  she 
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would  scrunch  hiiiL  (The  lady 
playing  the  part  of  Sphinx  mnat 
neyer  smile,  but  may  use  her  own 
discretion  about  showing  her  teeth 
or  nails.)  With  a  terrible  voice  she 
bids  the  victim  kneel,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  ask  him  the  following 
questions : — 

'Have  you  had  a  good  dinner?' 
(The  response  will  probably  be  in- 
audible or  confused:  however,  you 
can  presume  it  will  be — ) 

•Yesh.' 

'Good  wine  ?• 

'Yeah.' 

•Plenty  of  it?* 

'Lotsh.' 

'  Ck>mfortable  fire  in  the  room  ?' 

'  Vewy.' 

'  So  you  don't  feel  cold  or  hungry 
this  frosty  night?' 

'  Not  a  bisk' 

'Then  I  know  some  people  that 
do;  and,  mark  me  I  if  you  cannot 
discover  what  words  the  first  letters 
of  the  following  lines  form,  then 
prepare  to  fork  out!  (thafs  the 
actual  word  Louisa  Anderly  used). 
Now  listen : — 

*  L  et  each  kind  good  man  approadi, 
A  nd  listen  to  the  qupsUon  we  ask : 
N  or  fear  he  be  cheated,  deoefved, 
C  oae&ed,  icratched,  or  devoored, 

A  ■  though  he  were  a  poor  Thebean 
8  haip  wlti  only  do  we  require, 
H  aving  lenae  to  lee  and  ondentand, 
I  n  the  game  we  now  propound : 
R  ight  hononrable  Intentlona, 
E  ncyated  in  aboddng  veraea  I 

*  And  now : — 

C  an  yon  tell  me  prny, 

A  nd  explain  anodnctly 

(L  easing  aside  paraphrases) 

I  mmediately  and  clearly, 

G  an  yoo  teU  me  I  say, 

0  f  what  are  most  shirts  made?* 

[Note  to  the  Editor.— This  AcrxMtic  was 
composed  by  Fauny  Gore,  Amy  Lisden, 
Loaisa  Andwley,  Georgioa  Gore  and  myself. 
Now,  if  any  of  your  *  finger  rappers '  dare 
find  &alt  with  it,  as  sure  as  buttops  come 
off,  we'll  snub  them  at  the  next  conrersa- 
aione  we  meet  them  at. — N.B.  We  had  such 
a  look  in  the  Dictionary  after  Encysted!'] 

Five  minutes  are  given  the  wretch 
to  discover  the  words  (of  course  he 
does  not  see  them  on  paper).  If  at 
the  end  of  that  time  he  cannot 
'  see  i  V  he  is  condemned  to  be  bled. 


and  handed  over  to  Sangrado,  who, 
whilst  another  Sybarite  is  being 
tried  by  Sphinx,  explains,  in  a  whis- 
per, that  the  first  letters  of  l^e  4th, 
5th,  6th,  7th  lines  are  o-a-s-h,  and 
the  8  th,  9th,  loth  the  ibe  of  the 
ladies,  if  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th  is  not 
forthcoming,  and  that  the  whole 
means  lancashieb  oauco.  If  the 
victim  allows  himself  to  be  bled 
properly,  he  is  recommended  to 
the  mercy  of  Consolation,  who 
then  extends  her  'hly-white  hand,' 
and  allows  him  to  kiiss  it,  and  her 
attendants  then  prooeed  to  sweeten 
and  milken  tea  or  coffee,  and  so  on 
to  all  the  gentlemen.  Of  course  I 
know  as  well  as  you,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  game,  but  the  fun 
oonsiste  in  the  by-play  of  aU  the 
performers;  besides,  you  can  add 
and  take  away,  according  to  fancy. 
Well,  would  you  believe  it?  some 
of  the  gentlemen  knew  the  words, 
and  yet  pretended  they  didn't,  and 
(it  only  shows  how  perverse  you 
men  are)  preferred  paying  a  forfeit 
just  for  tne  sake  of  kisaing  Georgina's 

N.B. — ^The  game  Invariably  ter- 
minates with  an  anonymous  letter 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who 
has  a  pretty  nama    Dr.  Tirens,  who 
is  wim  us,  edified  the   ladies  by 
giving  them  His  Worship's  name  in 
every  languaga    In  Greek,  pddov* 
in  Arabian,  rod;  in  Latin,  rosa;  v 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Bu 
aian,  roM ;  Polish,  rom ;  French  9 
Danish,  roae;  Swedish,  roe;  Du^ 
root.    I  wonder  what  it  is  in  Do' 
Dutch  ?    Well,  we  signed  our  ^ 
to  Ron,  in  the  name  of  the  g 
men,  thus:  'From  a  few  a 
which  go  upon  four  feet 
morning,  upon  two  at  no 
upon  three  at  night' 

Adrio  Cariasimo;  and  m? 
drop-^noi  Oalanthus. 

P.S. — In  answer  to  y^ 
conic,  I  might  say  indier 
I  object  to  saying  how 
B.  gave,  but  it  affor 
satifiShction  to  find 
your  surmises '  that 
of  Manchester  gavf 
body  else'— quite 
...  80  there. 
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MY  0HBI8HCAS  PIECE. 

1  to  Hen; 

oriWqlK    It 

tbe  Theatn  Boj^ , 

TOO  will  1mi^  aoDBniDed- 
l7~«t  IsMt  I  bopeyonTiU 
— «Dd  whmfoo  ueam- 
ing  down  tbe  steir  tSa 
p.  it  is  over,  I  ibtU  doobt- 
yUm  ixazjaa  mMik  to 

S  jroa  lemuk  to  •  fiioid 

on  pTBTioiu  oocMtnn— 

'  An  MmMJagtrifle,!— 

BW«j an  boor  plwMntlj; 

'    bnt  feall;  gnat  oauam 

when  you  tbink  of  it' 

A  trifle,  H  H?   Oral 

-    Dooaaiae  wbm  rou  think 

of  it?    Wall,paii^T(n 

will  MieemebjOitait'S 

_    _.  ,  ,    _, „        M 

■JttiiiK  upon m; Bhooiden  likein  old  muiof  the  M 

that  it  hu  monopolized  my  whcde  energies  for  mora  uwoamDaui;  u>iu 
baa  put  m;  bnin  to  tbe  tortnra  of  the  rack ;  that  it  baa  canaed  me  hng 
days  of  hnl,  and  tooger  uightH  of  steepteea  tbooght;  that  it  baa  wwnedm; 
Tery  heart  ont  of  me,  made  me  sour,  crow,  and  misanthropical,  and  dnm 
me  to  do  what  toj  eonl  abhors — to  use  bad  words?  Perbape  yon  think  1 
nae  bad  words  enongh  in  tbe  bnilmqae.  They  are  nolbing  to  tbe  words  thit 
have  escaped  me  whoi  a  pon  has  obstinately  declined  to  St  into  tbe  tm- 

r'labio  line,  ot  when  I  hare  bad  to  alter  a  whole  soeoe  to  suit  tbe  bacy  <i 
l^fHing  lady  or  tbe  leading  geuUeman.  I  should  like  to  show  yon  lbs 
manoBoript  with  all  those  bad  wcvds  doly  set  down  in  tlie  places  witf* 
tW  oattually  arose.  I  don't  tbink  the  chamberiaiu  wonld  baT8  liooiscd 
that  original  copy. 

Bless  yon,  sir,  yon  bare  no  idea  what  bard  work  it  is  wiitang  a  bnrkaqiK, 
trifle  as  it  is  when  all  is  doite.  Perhaps  you  tbink  I  have  only  to  rieue 
n^self  and  tbe  manager.  There  you  make  a  very  great  miiitaltn.  I  hsTe 
toplesseascoreofpeople,  myself  very  often  least  of  uL  First  and  fbitoicet, 
I  have  to  suit  tbe  manager  with  a  subject  In  Jnne  last,  whoi  I  wmt  to 
brmkbst  with  him  and  talk  over  the  matter,  I  snggwted  a  story  cm  which 
I  had  set  my  heart  I  saw  my  way  to  it  clearly ;  I  had  mappsd  oat  all 
tbe  scenes,  1  had  fitted  all  the  members  of  the  company  to  a  nair.  Above 
all,  certain  mcidenta  and  topics  belonging  to  it,  promised  a  mine  of  ne" 
DUOS.  That, let  me  tell  you,  was  an  important deuideratom  ;  fornow-a-^i^ 
the  pun  mines  are  nearly  all  worked  out  But  do  yon  think  the  manaen 
would  have  that  subject  ?  Ko.  He  had  a  enbjeot  of  bis  own— «De  ot  thcce 
which  look  piomieing  at  the  first  glance,  bnt  which,  when  you  come  to 
work  them  ont,  prove  exceedingly  difficnlt,  if  not  wholly  impracticable. 
Bnt  even  then  I  am  not  left  to  myself.  I  know  what  I  shall  have  to  bw 
when  tbe  piece  oomos  to  be  restd  and  cast  I  know  that  Miss  B.  will  thnv 
op  her  port  if  it  be  not,  as  to  lines,  points,  and  puns,  exactly  as  good  a  one 
as  Miss  A.'s.  Both  those  ladies  love  to  appear  in  male  attire,  and  look  eancy 
in  the  sanciest  drees  of  the  eanoiest  period  of  history.  Supposing  I  sm 
ooffipelled  to  condemn  one  of  them  to  ute  pettiooata  properly  appernunins 
tohersex:  she  will  be  my  enemy  &om  that  moment  She  wm  hate  me,  aoo 
abf  will  bate  her  mora  fbrtonato  siater  who  gets  the  blue  satin  tranks  and 
the  striped  stockings.    What  makes  this  diead  oertamty  moi«  unplessuit 
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to  contemplate  is  the  oircainstanoe 
that,  while  the  pieoe  is  being  written, 
I  am  in  great  &Yonr  with  both  these 
ladies.  Wheneyer  I  meet  them, 
they  shake  hands  with  me  with 
impressiye  warmth,  and  smile  npon 
me  in  the  most  seductiye  manner 
with  those  glittering  black  eyes  of 
theirs,  nntU  I  am  almost  inclined 
to  &ncy  they  are  both  over  head 
and  ears  in  love  with  me.  As  they 
come  tripping  up  to  me,  first  one  and 
then  l&e  other,  laying  their  pretty, 
white,  sparkling  fingars  npon  my 
arm,  looking  up  with  arched  eye- 
brows into  my  race,  and  whispering 
in  coaxing  tones  a  hope  that  I  will 
write  them  good  parte,  I  feel  how 
happy  I  shonld  be  if  I  conld  only 
give  blue  satin  trunks  and  striped 
stockings  to  both.  I  overhear  Miss 
B.  say  to  the  second  walking  lady 
that  I  am  'quite  handsome.'  But 
there  is  only  one  Prince  Frettypet 
in  the  piece,  and  Miss  A.  is  sore 
to  have  the  part,  and  after  the  read- 
ing I  shall  be  scowled  upon  by 
M^  B.,  who  will  retire  into  a 
comer  and  inform  the  second  low 
comedian — ^not  in  a  whisper—that 
I  am  an  ugly  brute.  Don't  ima- 
gine that  I  ^11  be  folly  consoled 
by  the  fiELVour  of  Miss  A.  Your 
leading  lady,  or  gentleman,  is  as 
insatiate  as  a  boa  constrictor.  Miss 
A.  has  carried  off  the  blue  trunks, 
the  striped  stockings,  and  a  part 
of  forty  lengths;  but  the  songs 
have  yet  to  be  allotted.  WHl  she 
be  allowed  to  exhibit  her  powers 
in  a  vocal  rendering  of  the '  Camiyal 
of  Yenioe,'  which  she  has  been 
practising  for  the  last  three 
months  under  the  directions  of  her 
music  master?  The  situation  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  '  Sally  come  up,'  and  of 
course  I  adhere  to  that.  But  Miss 
A.,  her  music  master,  and  her 
mother,  have  resolved  long  ago 
upon  the  '  Carnival  of  Venice.' 
Miss  A.  is  destined  by  her  music 
master  and  her  mother  (the  former 
having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  her) 
for  the  opera;  and  the  public  must 
have  a  tc»te  of  her  quahty.  A  battle 
ensues—'  Sally '  or  the '  Carnival  ?' — 
which,  if  persisted  in  on  both  sides, 
can  only  be  decided  by  the  manager. 
Perhaps  the  manager  declares  in 
VOL.  n.— NO.  xn. 


&vour  of  'Sally.'  I  am  as  much 
the  enemy  of  Miss  A.  as  if  I  had 
condemn^  her  to  the  long  clothes 
and  the  short  part  Perhaps  the 
manager  declares  for  the  '  CaniivaL' 
Miss  A.  is  spitefully  triumphant, 
and  my  pet  situation  is  spoilt 

Leading  ladies  are  my  rocks 
ahead— Miss  A.  and  Miss  B.  my 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  But  there 
are  other  shoals  and  dangers  in 
that  dramatic  ocean  which  lies 
darkly  before  me.  There  are  first 
and  second  walking  ladies,  a  utility 
lady,  and  a  speaking  ballet  girl. 
They  are  not  so  imperious  and 
absolute  in  their  demands,  but  tiiey 
must  all  be  fitted  with  parte.  They 
come  to  me  and  whisper  in  sly 
comers  at  the  wings  and  at  the  back 
of  the  scenes : 

'Oh,  do  write  me  a  nice  part' 
'  And  couldn't  you  give  me  a  song?' 
'You  know  in  the  last  piece  my 
part  was  a  very  bad  one,  only  ten 
lines,  and  you  promised  next  time 
to  write  me  up.^  '  Oh,  I  should  so 
like  a  broad-sword  combat' 

It  is  harder  to  disappoint  these 
ladies — these  DecR  minores—for  they 
appeal  to  you  in  tones  of  supplica- 
tion rather  than  of  imperious  com- 
mand. They  appeal  to  your  pitiful 
consideratioiL  They  cannot  afford 
to  give  themselves  airs  and  throw 
np  their  parte,  like  those  major 
deities — ^Mjss  A.  and  Miss  B.  You 
are  disposed,  of  course,  to  please 
them,  for  your  own  sa^e,  as  well 
as  for  theirs.  But  what  can  you 
do  ?  There  can  be  only  one  Hamlet 
in  the  piece.  You  cannot  even  have 
two  Horatios.  Bosencrantz  and 
Guildenstem  are  ineviteble  and 
inexorable  necessities.  Oh,  that 
speaking  ballet  girll  My  heart  has 
bled  for  her  many  a  time  when  she 
has  come  to  me  in  her  wings  and 
short  petticoate,  to  beg  that  I  would 
give  her  a  'a  few  lines,  if  it  were 
only  half  a  dozen.'  Oh,  she  would 
be  ao  much  obliged  to  ma  Her 
mother  would  be  so  much  obliged 
to  me.  Her  mother— an  aged,  re- 
specteble-lookmg  lady  in  a  neat  cap 
—  manages  to  &11  in  my  way. 
Could  I  do  anything  for  her 
daughter  Clara?  eiie  is  very  clever 
if  she  only  had  the  chance;  and 
she  can  sing.    I  resolve  that  Clara, 
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while  she  waves  her  wand,  to 
awaken  the  sleeping  nymphs,  shall 
have  at  least  half  a  dozen  lines  to 
speak.  They  will  be  cut  out  before 
the  piece  is  played,  and  I  shall  find 
Clara  some  eyening  weeping  and 
sobbing  at  the  wing,  cntting  me  to 
the  quick  by  her  sSent  grief,  while 
I  am,  perhaps,  smarting  under  the 
open  defiance  of  Miss  A.,  trium- 
phantly practising  her  'Camiyal' 
with  the  orchestra. 

But  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
male  actors,  the  ^tlemen,  leading, 
walking,  and  utde,  higji  and  low 
comic,  with  whom  I  have  to  deal — 
to  contend,  rather,  let  me  say. 
Well ;  one  does  not  like  to  &ce  his 
fiercest  enemy  first  The  swimmer 
tries  the  shallows  before  he  plunges 
into  the  deep  sea;  the  fox-hunter 
begins  with  a  ditch  before  he  ven- 
tuies  the  double  feat  of  hedge  and 
brook.  Just  at  this  moment— my 
reading  comes  off  next  week>-those 
gentlemen,  leading,  walking,  utile, 
&c.,  are  the  bane  and  terror  of  my 
existence.  They  have  none  of  the 
conciliatory  spirit  of  the  ladies  about 
them.  They  take  up  a  hostile  posi- 
tion towards  me  &om  the  very  firot 
They  make  up  their  minds  that 
however  good  the  parts  may  be, 
they  win  not  be  good  enough  for 
them.  There  are  the  two  leading 
comic  men,  Grinkum  and  Orankum, 
both  with  a  tremendous  swallow  for 
lengths.  Crinkum  .is  thinking  of 
me  day  and  night— I  know  he  ia 
Not  that  he  has  any  personal  regard 
for  your  humble  servant  Not  at 
all.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  he 
regards  me  as  a  disagreeable  neces- 
si^.  But  he  knows  that  I  am 
writing  the  Christmas  piece.  And 
this  is  what  he  is  thinking—*  The 
fellow  is  writing  up  Crankum's 
part,  ril  be  bound,'  and  then  he 
consoles  himself,  as  he  turns  over 
to  go  to  sleep,  with  — 'Well;  I 
shan't  play  the  part  if  it  ain't  a 
good  one.'  Crankum  is  thinking  of 
me  too,  not  that  he  has  any  par- 
ticular regard  for  me  either;  but 
he  is  perfectiy  satisfied  in  his  un- 
easy hungering  affcer  lengths,  that 
I  am  writing  up  Crinkum.  It  takes 
me  half  my  time  when  I  am  out  of 
doors  to  avoid  Crinkum,  and  the 
other  half  to  keep  out  of  the  way 


of  CrankunL  I  wouldn't  be  seen 
walking  with  Crinkum  by  Crankum 
on  any  account  Nor  vice  vend. 
But  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  preserve 
a  strict  neutrality.  I  cannot  pre- 
vent Crinkum  coming  and  sitting 
beside  me  at  the  club,  and  whisper- 
ing into  my  ear  a  suggestion  about 
a  new  nigger  melody  he  would  like 
to  sing;  nor  can  I  poUtely  decline 
the  request  of  Crankum  to  accom- 
pany him  up  a  blind  alley,  that  he 
may  show  me  a  break-down  dance 
of  his  own  invention.  I  have  been 
strictiy  ei^ined  by  the  manager 
not  to  mention  for  whom  the  pturts 
are  intended.  But,  Lord  bless  you, 
Crinkum  and  Crankum  knew  all 
about  it  almost  as  soon  as  I  duL 
They  are  both  dissatisfied.  Crin- 
kum pretends  to  be;  Crankum  is 
in  reality.  Crinkum  knows  that  he 
is  to  have  the  more  hnportant  part 
of  the  two,  but  he  will  be  as  dis- 
satisfied as  Crankum  if  he  should 
not  find  it  up  to  the  mark— that 
is  to  say,  his  mark— in  respect  of 
length  and  point  Crinkum  and 
Cnmkum  have  no  more  confidence 
in  me  than  the  late  Colonel  Sib- 
thorpe  had  in  her  Majesty's  minis- 
ters. They  will  wait  and  see  how 
I  behave  myself. 

But  there  is  a  dread  army  at  the 
back  of  Crinkum  and  Crankum — 
an  anny  of  which  these  two  axe 
but  the  portentous  van.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  second  low  come- 
dian for  a  party  to  wrestle  with? 
I  "vrill  tell  you  what  he  thinks  of 
himself  He  thinks  that  he  is 
shamefolly  kept  back.  He  thinks 
that  he  can  act  Crankum's  paits 
better  than  Crankum,  and  Crin- 
kum's  parts  quite  as  well  Per- 
haps he  is  not  always  guilty  of  in- 
ordinate conceit  in  so  thinking.  I 
have  thought  the  same  sometimes. 
Well;  you  can  imagine  how  it 
hurts  a  sensitive  author — Cremkum 
does  not  believe  I'm  sensitive — to 
give  a  part  of  a  few  lines  to  an 
actor  wno  deserves  to  be  in  the 
first  rank.  But  what  can  you  do? 
The  part  is  properly  and  naturally 
a  small  part,  and  you  cannot  enlarge 
it  without  giving  it  an  importance 
which  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  damaging  your  piece. 
Mr.  Walker  has  only  one  telling 
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line  to  speak,  bat  yon  will 
Glinklun  or  Giaiilnimwill  bejealooB 
even  of  that.  I  know  what  Walker 
will  do  when  he  gets  his  part- 
consisting  possibly  of  three  or  four 
sides  of  note  paper.  He  will  glance 
at  it  contemptuonsly,  tnm  up  his 
nose,  grunt,  and  slink  away  into  a 
comer  to  grumble  at  me,  the 
management,  and  all  the  world. 
But  he  thinks  it  is  chiefly  my  fault 
Then  there  is  the  very  juvenile 
young  man  who  feels  that  he  ought 
to  play  the  heroina  He  is  sure  that 
the  manager  would  let  him  play 
Amina  if  I  would  only  name  it 
What  a  sensation  he  could  make 
by  performing  a  comic  dance  in  his 
sleep  on  the  bridge  I  You  can  hays 
no  idaft  with  what  withering  seyerity 
a  first  old  woman— who  has  played 
Lady  Macbeth  in  her  time— can  look 
at  you  when  you  offer  her  the  part 
of  the  First  Witch.  And  the  second 
walking  lady,  who  has  played  lead- 
ing businees  at  Wolverhampton: 
ought  not  she  to  play  the  Count  at 
least? 

For  the  last  month  or  six  weeks  I 
have  been  sitting  here  at  this  desk 
with  these  people  on  my  back— all 
of  them  gomg  at  me  witli  whip  and 
spur,  urging  me  on,  first  in  one 
direction,  then  in  another.  If  I 
go  a  little  too  &r  with  Miss  A., 
Miss  B.  pulls  me  up  with  an 
indignant  jerk.  If  I  am  galloping 
away  rather  too  briskly  with  Grin- 
kum,  Crankum  catches  hold  of  the 
bridle,  and  nearly  wrenches  my 
head  oS,  They  sit  upon  me  as  the 
undone  widows  sat  upon  the  arm  of 
Sir  Giles  Overreach.  They  para- 
lyze all  my  true  dramatic  instmcts, 
and  drive  me  to  devices  at  which 
all  reason  revolts.  The  task  allotted 
to  me  is  just  this :  I  am  furnished 
with  cloth  enough  to  make  garments 
for  six  persons,  and  I  am  required 
to  clothe  a  dozen.  It  requires  care- 
ful cutting,  I  can  tell  you,  to  leave 
even  as  much  as  a  pair  of  gaiters 
for  the  twelfth  man. 

But  don't  imagine  that  I  have 
enumerated  all  my  eiiemies  even 
now.  I  dare  say  you  think  the 
gentleman  who  leads  the  orchestra 
a  very  pleasant -looking  person. 
Well,  iie  is  pleasant  loo£ng,  when 
he  sits  there  fiddling  Ms  own  com- 


positions. But  when  yon  won't  let 
him  fiddle  his  own  compositions,  he 
is  not  so  pleasant  as  he  looka  by  a 
very  long  way.  I  know  what  he 
will  want  to  do.  He  will  want  to 
introduce  his  new  waltz  as  a  chorus 
in  the  very  place  where  I  have  cal- 
culated upon  a  great  effect  with 
'  Dixie's  lAud/  We  shall  have  an 
awful  fight  about  that,  I  feel  cer- 
tain ;  and  if  I  don't  allow  Mr.  Faga- 
nini  to  introduce  that  waltz  some- 
where, he  will  be  sulky  all  through  the 
rehearsals.  I  dread  that  conductor. 
His  orchestra  is  a  yawning  gulf  in 
my  path.  When  I  have  written  the 
last  line  of  the  piece,  and  got  jolly 
on  the  strength  oi  it,  I  shall  be  rudely 
awakened  from  my  dream  of  dnty  per- 
formed and  well-earned  indulgence 
by  a '  music  calL'  Ferhape  not  one 
of  the  songs  I  marked  down  on  the 
MS.  suits  the  voice  or  the  caprice  of 
the  lady  or  gentleman  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  I  have  to  sacrifice 
some  of  my  -pet  verses,  and  substi- 
tute others  not  half  so  good.  I 
have  to  write  words  for  the '  Carni- 
val of  Venica'  Try  that,  my  good 
sir,  as  a  rudimentary  exercise  in 
burlesqne  writing.  When  you  have 
got  your  words  to  suit  the  music, 
don't  they  read  smoothly  ?  Sensible 
and  coherent,  too,  are  they  not? 
What  do  you  imagine  are  my  feel- 
ings, as  an  author,  when  mIss  A. 
reads  them  over  in  presence  of  the 
company  as  a  prelimmary  to  singing 
them?  When  they  are  sung  they 
are  all  very  well ;  but  oh,  the  tor- 
ture of  hearing  them  read !  There 
is  a  high-art  critic  sitting  in  tiie 
stalls,  watching  the  rehearsal.  I 
feel  inclined  to  shove  my  head  into 
the  big  drum.  And  yet  let  Tenny- 
son try  the '  Carnival  of  Venice,'  and 
what  will  he  make  of  it  ?  The  con- 
ductor and  I  will  be  at  daggers- 
drawn,  from  the  first  day  of  the 
rehearsal  to  the  last  Away  from 
the  stage  we  shall  scowl  at  each 
other,  and  pass  each  other  without 
so  much  as  a  nod  of  recognition. 
We  shall  not  be  sufficiently  recon- 
ciled to  shake  hands,  and  drmk  each 
other's  good  health,  until  Midsum- 
mer next,  and  then  it  will  be  getting 
on  to  quarrelling  time  again. 

And,  looming  in  the  immediate 
future,  I  see  two  other  tormentors 
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bearing  down  npon  me  with  stolid 
and  inexorable  looks.  Who  ie  this 
frawey,  Polyphemus-looking  man, 
who  emerges  from  a  cobwebbed 
cave  imder  the  stage  to  beckon  me 
to  a  conference?  He  whispers  of 
'properties.'  What  can  an  author 
have  to  do  with  property,  and  in  the 
planJ  too?  Properties  forsooth! 
'Will  you  come  and  look  at  your 
poperties  ?'  My  properties  I  Yes, 
I  must  go  and  look;  I  must  waste  a 
day  taking  stock  of  them,  and  seeing 
that  they  are  in  good  condition. 
They  consist  probably  of  a  crown  and 
sceptre,  a  jewelled  cup,  a  bugle,  a 
sack,  a  club,  a  polished  shield,  a  pig, 
a  bottle  of  poison,  a  dagger,  a  bowl, 
a  ball  ci  worsted,  a  penny  whistle. 
Were  not  all  these  articles  carefully 
written  down,  as  in  an  inventory,  for 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  Poly- 
phemus ?  And  yet  he  has  forgotten 
me  penny  whistle  and  the  sack, 
upon  which  so  much  depends.  And 
the  shield  which  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  delicate  and  fragile  Miss  B. 
weighs  half  a  hundredweight,  and  is 
not  polished.  The  bowl,  my  friend, 
is  to  drink  poison  out  of— not  to 
wash  in — I  don't  want  a  basin ;  and 
as  Miss  A.  has  to  carry  the  sack 
over  her  pink  yelvet  doublet  I  think 
she  will  prefer  one  that  has  not 
recently  contained  a  hundred  of  coals. 
'  Oh,  it  will  be  aU  right  at  night' 
'  I  think  I  haye  heard  that  remark 
before,  my  friend,  and  I  think  I 
have  found  the  assurance  not  borne 
out  by  the  event  I  can  clearly  see, 
Polyphemus,  that  a  great  many 
hard  words  will  pass  respecting 
those  properties.  Crinkum  won't 
wear  tnat  crown,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  It  has  to  be  knocked  over 
his  eyes,  and  there  are  projecting 
bits  of  wire  there  that  he  won't 
relish.  That  sceptre  won't  do.  He 
has  to  knock  the  prime  minister 
down  with  it,  and  Grmknm  likes  to 
hear  the  sound  of  his  blows.  You 
must  make  a  stuffed  ona' 

Emerging  from  the  cave  of  Poly- 
phemus, Innd  lying  in  wait  for  me 
a  bee^ttered  man,  wearing  the 
worst  coat,  the  worst  hat,  and  the 
worst  boots  tiiat  ever  were  seen.  A 
most  important  personage,  neverthe- 
less: the  scenic  artist— a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar.    What  should  we  do 


without  himf  What  would  our 
puns  and  our  funniments  amount 
to  without  his  charming  pictures — 
his  Bowers  of  Bliss  and  BeUs  of  De- 
light? Is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
the  scenic  artist,  at  the  present 
moment,  ia  the  great  prop  of  the 
drama?  He  has  dways  been  one 
of  the  great  props  of  the  burlesque 
drama.  He  is  one  of  the  first  per- 
sons whom  the  author  has  to  coaisnlt. 
It  is  necessary  that  he  should  be 
provided  at  the  very  earliest  moment 
with  a  plot  of  the  scenes.  He  alone 
can  tell  you  what  can  and  what  can 
not  be  done.  And  it  says  a  vast 
deal  for  his  ingenuity  and  skill  that 
there  is  very  little  indeed  in  his 
department  that  can  not  be  dona 
Every  kind  of  pleasant  illusion 
seems  possible  to  the  scene  painter. 
On  the  whole,  he  is  the  most  agree- 
able personage  in  the  theatre  witih 
whom  I  have  to  contend.  But, 
mind,  I  have  to  contend  even  with 
him.  We  are  sure  to  differ  about 
the  '  Illuminated  Gardens  of  the 
Castle.'  I  am  for  the  scene  opening 
with  all  the  revellers  on  the  stage, 
drinking,  and  clinking  their  cups. 
The  artist  takes  quite  another  view 
of  the  matter.  He  wishes  the  stage 
to  be  clear  when  the  scene  apeoB. 
What  would  you  say  in  such  a  case, 
sir?  Would  you  not  insist  upon 
the  scene  opening  with  the  revelry  ? 
Of  course  you  would.  It  is  more 
natural,  more  life-like  and  bustling. 
To  have  the  stage  empty,  and  bring 
the  people  on  afterwards,  will  be  to 
miss  an  effect  It  will  be  tame  and 
dulL  But,  then,  just  consider.  Are 
you  to  concede  nothing  to  this 
capital  fellow,  the  scenic  artist? 
Are  you  to  have  everything  for  your 
advantage,  and  he  to  have  nothing 
for  his?  He  wants  the  stage  clear 
of  people,  because  he  is  desirous 
that  the  audience  may  have  a  few 
seconds  to  examine  the  beauties  of 
his  scene,  undistracted  by  other 
matters.  Surely  it  would  be  selfish 
to  deny  him  that  And  yet  the 
indulgence  spoils  your  effect 

Mrs.  Mouser  will  pounce  upon  me 
as  I  am  threading  my  way  towards 
the  stage-door,  fainting  for  the  need 
of  meat  and  drink,  and  a  chair  to  sit 
down  on  and  ease  my  weary  limbs. 
Mrs.  Mouser  is  the  costumier  at- 
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tached  to  the  theatre,  and  she  asks 
me  to  be  good  enough  to  step  into 
her  room,  and  inspect  some  green 
toleton  which  she  has  purchased 
for  the  ballet-ladies'  petticoats.  I 
must  even  have  to  do  with  the  ladies' 
petticoats!  Here  am  I  in  Mrs. 
Mouser's  room  (like  a  bull  in  a 
china  shop),  picking  my  way  among 
a  litter  of  muslin  skirts,  gauze  scarfe, 
white  satin  shoes,  tissue  wings,  and 
every  kind  of  female  and  faiiy  adorn- 
ment Why  should  /  be  troubled 
about  petticoats  ?  What  is  it  to  me 
what  sort  of  skirts  the  ladies  of  the 
bsdlet  wear  ?  It  is  something  to  me, 
though.  In  the  last  scene  the 
ladies  of  the  ballet  x)erform  a  nuptial 
dance,  and  Mrs.  Mouser  is  going  to 
dress  them  in  green  skirts!  Now  a 
nuptifiJ  dance  ought  to  be  performed 
in  white  skirts. 

Mrs.  Mouser  insists  upon  the 
green.  She  has  bought  the  stuff  on 
purpose.  '  Look,  what  a  lovely 
colour  it  is:  real  emerald  green, 
quite  a  novelty.  And  it  will  look 
so  well  imder  the  electric  light.' 

Half  the  green  dresses  are  made 
up.  If  I  insist  upon  white  ones, 
Mrs.  Mouser  will  instantly  drop 
that  respectful  manner  which  she 
has  hitherto  maantained  towards  me, 
and  range  herself  on  the  side  of  my 
enemies.  I  must  submit  to  the 
green  skirts,  or  accept  battle  with 
Mrs.  Mouser. 

Miss  A.  comes  in.  '  Oh,  do  show 
Mr.  Crambo  my  dress!  Whitesatin, 
trimmed  with  blue  and  gold :  isn't  it 
lovely  ?  Do  you  like  that?  Will 
that  do?'  Miss  B.  comes  in,  and 
takes  up  a  yellow  satin  '  gown. 
'  There's  the  ugly  thing  you  have 
condemned  me  to.  Ugh!  I  shall 
look  hideous.  I'd  rather  not  have 
been  in  the  piece  at  aU.' 

Crinkum  passes  the  door.  'Ah, 
Crambo,  just  come  and  see  my  wig ; 
see,  there's  a  sketch  of  my  whole 
make  up.    How  do  you  like  it  ?* 

'  I  don't  like  it  at  all,  my  dear 
fellow;  if s  a  complete  mistake.' 

'Well,  I  shan't  have  any  other. 
I've  made  up  my  mind  to  this.' 

I  get  away  at  last,  and  breathe 
the  pure  air  of  fireedom  in  Welling- 
ton Street  But,  alas!  there  is  no 
rest  for  the  wicked  buirlesque  writer. 
Mr.  Midwinter,  the  costumier,  darts 


out  upon  me  firom  his  shop  to  in- 
quire whether  it  is  to  be  'fifteen 
Saracens  and  twelve  km'ghts,  or 
twelve  knights  and  fifteen  Sara- 
cens.' And  he  imparts  to  me,  in 
tones  inviting  commiseration  and 
pity,  that  Crankum  will  be  the 
deatii  of  him  about  those  medisBval 
peg-tops.  He  has  made  him  six 
pairs,  and  none  of  them  will  please 
him.  He  wants  them  lined  with 
wire  now.  I  have  heard  of  those 
peg-tops  before,  and  I  shall  hear  c^ 
them  a  good  many  times  more  be- 
fore I  shall  have  quite  done  wiUi 
them. 

'  By  the  way,'  says  Mr.  Midwinter, 
'  Mr.  Forkison,  the  wig-maker,  wants 
to  see  you  about  the  Ogre's  mask ; 
perhaps  you  will  step  over  to  him.' 

Slave  tiiat  I  am,  I  must  go  across 
to  Forkison,  and  I  must  wait  among 
the  perukes  until  he  has  finished 
his  tea.  Forkisoii  is  always  at  his 
tea. 

All  this,  and  a  good  deal  more  to 
the  same  exhausting  and  vexatious 
effect,  I  have  still  to  &ce  and  suffer. 
Meanwhile  I  am  still  hammering 
away  at  my  puns  and  my  rhymes. 
Whether  well  or  ill,  I  must  en- 
deavour to  be  fanny.  In  fan,  as  in 
everything  else,  these  are  high-pres- 
sure times.  A  pun  or  a  joke,  now 
and  then,  will  not  satisfy  the  pam- 
pered taste  of  the  public.  I  must 
strive  to  have  one  in  every  Una  I 
must  be  continually  straining  after 
the  grotesque  and  the  absuid.  I 
must  throw  aside  any  respect  I  may 
have  for  the  proprieties  of  the 
English  language.  I  must  close  my 
eyes  fast  to  the  dignity  of  literature. 
I  must  accept  the  grossest  Cockn^- 
isms  in  good  fiuth.  And  yet  this 
trifling  is  a  very  elaborate  process. 
It  caUs  all  my&culties  into  play, 
and  taxes  my  brain  to  the  utmost 
streteh.  It  requires  the  observance 
of  rules — ^rules  of  art,  I  may  call 
them — as  inexorably  as  painting,  or 
sculpture,  or  poetry  itself.  Every 
line,  every  situation,  every  climax 
of  abeuidity,  must  be  regulated  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances  which  re- 
quire to  be  duly  and  carefully  taken 
into  account  Believe  me,  no  paot 
of  this  nonsense  is  ventured  at  ran- 
dom. It  is  all  well  considered,  and 
precisely  aizanged.    There  is  indeed 
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much  method  in  this  madness.     I 

firmly  believe  that  a  mere  noTioe 

would   prove   more   suocessfol   in 

attemptmg  a  comedy  in  five  acts 

than   in   attempting  a  burlesque. 

The  latter  may  be  tiie  lowest  form 

of  the  drama,  but  it  is  certainly  not 

the  least  difficult 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  read  my  Christmas  piece  to  the 
manager  and  the  assembled  com- 
pany yesterday.  I  dressed  myself 
m  my  best,  put  the  MS.  in  my 
pocket,  and  arrived  at  the  theatre  at 
five  minutes  to  twelve  precisely.  I 
met  some  of  the  members  of  the 
company  at  the  stage  door.  They 
were  in  their  best  clothes,  and  their 
manner  betokened  a  momentous 
occasion.  They  shook  hands  with 
me  with  cold  distrust.  Not  a  word 
beforehand  as  to  the  piece.  I 
walked  through  the  narrow  stage 
entnmce  like  a  prisoner  going  to  be 
tried.  The  members  of  the  com- 
pany hanging  about  looked  at  me 
doubtfully,  as  if  they  felt  sure  that 
I  should  be  found  guilty.  I  reach 
the  green-room.  There  is  a  table 
in  the  centre  spread  with  a  red 
cloth,  and  famished  with  peps,  ink, 
and  paper.  The  prompter  is  busy 
at  the  table,  arranging  the  parts 
which  have  already  been  copied. 
One  by  one,  the  actors  and  actresses 
called  for  the  reading  drop  in,  and 
take  their  seats  round  the  room. 
At  last  the  manager  enters,  and 
takes  out  his  watch.  With  a  cold 
indifference  of  manner  he  announces 
that  it  is  time  to  begin.  With  a 
clammy  hand,  I  take  out  my  MS., 
and  open  it  An  uneasy  action 
about  tiie  diaphragm  affects  my 
breath.  I  pause  a  minute  to  take 
courage,  and  then  I  begin  with  the 
name  of  the  piece,  and  me  dramatis 
personce,  Wnen  I  have  come  to  the 
tmd  of  this,  there  is  a  rustling 
motion  among  the  ladies,  similar  to 
that  which  occurs  in  church  when 
the  text  is  given  out  They  are 
settling  then^ves  comfortably  to 
listen.  I  look  up  for  a  moment  at 
the  circle  of  faces  which  surrounds 
me.  Every  face  is  cold  and  im- 
passive as  marbla  Not  an  expres- 
sion of  encouragement  anywnere. 
Even  the  call-boy,  who  has  squeezed 
liimself  into  the  doorway,  wears  a 


solemn  look.  I  begin,  and  read  on 
for  five  minutes,  or  so.  No  one  has 
laughed  yet  I  am  anxious  to  get 
to  some  of  my  best  jokes,  and  I  am 
reading  fiist—too  faist  I  come  to 
those  pet  jokes ;  stiU  no  one  laughs. 
I  venture  to  look  up  at  the  circle  of 
&ces;  every  one  is  as  fixed  and 
solemn  as  if  I  were  reading  the 
burial  service.  I  remember  how 
Jenkins  roared  at  that  last  couplet 
Bid  not  the  veteran  burlesque  vrriter 
—  say  tibat  he  envied  me  those 
lines  ?  But  not  so  much  as  a  smile 
here.  My  heart  is  sinking  within 
me;  my  lips  are  getting  dry  and 
parched,  and  I  can  scarcely  urticu- 
tata  llie  first  old  woman,  who  has 
played  Lady  Macbeth  in  her  time, 
suggests  a  glass  of  water.  I  take  it, 
and  proceed  more  deliberately.  But 
still  no  laughter.  I  proceed  witii 
the  third  scene,  and  at  last  I  am 
interrupted  by  a  'Ha,  ha  I'  from 
some  one  near  the  door.  A  chorus 
of  laughter  immediately  follows. 
But  I  am  not  deceived  by  it  The 
person  who  laughed  near  the  door 
was  the  musical  conductor,  and  it  is 
proverbially  a  bad  omen  when  the 
orchestra  laughs.  The  surrounding 
ladies  and  gentlemen  checked  them- 
selves immediately,  lest  I  should 
think  they  were  laughing  at  my 
joke.  They  relapse  into  solemnity 
instantly,  and  I  proceed  through 
scenes  three,  four,  five,  six,  on  to 
the  end,  without  eliciting  as  much 
as  a  smile—nay,  even 

*  Though  Neetor  swear  the  Jest  be  lau^iaUe.' 

It  was  a  terrible  ordeal  I  Phased 
through  when  I  read  my  first  Christ- 
mas piece.  I  was  not  aware  then 
that  we  ladies  and  gentlemen  present 
make  it  a  point  of  professional 
honour  never  to  laujg;h  or  to  encou- 
rage you  with  any  sign  of  approba- 
tion whatever.  Joid,  mind,  it  is  not 
so  much  that  they  grudge  you  their 
approval;  the  real  truth  is  that 
each  person  is  so  intently  occupied 
in  trfing  to  discover  which  part  is 
intended  for  him  (or  her)  that  he 
cannot  give  his  attention  to  any- 
thing el^  He,  or  she,  is  in  a  fever- 
ish state  of  excitement  to  find  out, 
if  possible,  what  lines,  what  jokes, 
and  what  pieces  of  business  are 
likely  to  fiul  to  his,  or  her,  share. 
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When  Miss  A.  discoTers  (or  &ncie8 
she  discovers)  that  she  is  to  have 

the  part  of  /'rtnce  Pretlypet,  she 
listens  to  nothing  but  Frince  Prei- 
tyjitfs  lines.  Miss  B.  ia  possibly 
listening  to  Prince  Prettj/pefs  lines 
aigo.  It  is  not  very  likely  tliat 
either  of  them  will  commit  herself 
to  any  signs  of  approTal  of  a  part 
which  she  has  yet  to  fill  up  and  test. 
Chnknin  is  deaf  to  oil  but  the 
aoliloquiee  of  the  Widow  Pineher. 
Cion^im's  mind  is  hanuted  by  Ibe 
Ogre.  The  second  comic  and  the 
utility  people  listen  to  cue  lines  and 
'  feeders '  with  munitigated  disgust 
No  one,  except  the  stage  manager, 
r^ards  your  piece  ss  a  whole,  and 
he  perhaps  is  more  intent  in  making 
out  a  property  list  than  in  listening 
to  youi  jokce.  Aapiiants  for  the 
hononrs  of  bnrleeque  writing,  don't 
be  cast  down  by  these  dlBcouroge' 
ments.  They  tend  to  damp  Qie 
spirits,  it  is  trae ;  bnt  bear  up 
against  them  as  well  as  yon  can. 
Some  (in  this  line)  regard  them  as 
sood  omens  rather  than  as  bed  onee. 
My  experience  leads  me  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  fer  wrong  in  so 
thinking.  I  remember  an  occasion 
when  every  one  in  the  theatre  de- 
clared his  positive  belief  that  the 
bnrlesqne  woold  be  a  More.  The 
principAls  refused  their  parts,  and 
only  consented  to  accept  them,  at 
length,  on.  the  earnest  solidtatioii  of 
the  manager.  The  piece  was  an 
uproarious  succees.  It  made  the  re- 
putation of  the  author,  and  laniiched 
the  theatre  npon  a  career  of  success 
which  it  had  never  known  before. 

So  yesterday  when  the  membera 
of  the  company  rose,  one  by  one, 
looked  blank  at  each  other,  and 
strolled  away  to  the  stage  to  talk 
mystorionsty  and  discontentedly  in 
dfu'k  comers,  I  did  not  exactly  lose 
all  hope.    I  had  seea  those  blank 


looks,  and  heard  those  mnrmnra  of 
diRcontent  before.  But  I  had  also 
seen  tlie  pit  swaying  to  and  fro  with 
genuine  laughter,  and  heard  the 
house  resounding  with  the  heartiest 


My  Christmas  piece  was  read 
yeeteid^ ;  and  now  my  tiouble  be- 
gins. Until  the  iSth  day  of  this 
present  month,  day  after  day,  with- 
out intermission,  I  shall  have  to 
stand  on  the  stage,  and  hear  my 
lines  repeated  over  and  over  again 
until  they  will  have  lost  all  sem- 
blance of  wit,  or  fun,  or  even  mean- 
ing in  the  most  remote  d^ree.  I 
have  already  told  yon  what  I  shall 
have  to  encounter  during  this  period. 
And  when  all  is  done,  perhaps  at 
the  last  moment  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  who  has  meantime  been  pro- 
vided with  a  copy  of  the  piece,  will 
send  down  to  say  that  we  most  omit 
certain  lines  referring  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  or  the  American  wat,  or 
the  taxes,  or  the  Thames  embank- 
ment and  the  Dnke  of  Buccleuch. 
Perhaps  I  have  written  a  smart 
song  on  the  last-named  topic,  and 
rely  npon  it  to  finish  up  a  scene 
with  ^at.  I  most  take  it  out;  but 
there  is  no  time  for  Crankum  to 
learn  another.  The  Chamberlain 
robe  me  of  a  sure  effect,  inst  at  a 
weak  pc«nt  of  the  piece.  1  indulge 
in  more  bad  words! 

So,  my  good  sir,  don't  be  so  flip- 
pant whcs  you  go  down  the  stairs 
after  witnessing  the  first  representa- 
tion of  my  Chrl^tmae  piece  on  Boxing 
Night  Think  of  what  I  have  had 
to  endure  in  concocting  this  'amus- 
ing trifle '  for  yon.  It  is  doubtlese 
a  more  dignified  task  to  prepare  a 
Imdget  than  to  write  a  burleeqne ; 
but,  in  all  seriousnees,  I  question 
very  much  if  it  is  a  more  arduous 
ona 
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\r^  huntinj^  thi«  mommjr !  The 
ll     frrr>uri<i  is  ar  hani  an  nails, 
aiul  the  ico  thrue  inrh<«  tliirk.' 

Thi«  was  tlie  cliwrinj?  aimonnce- 
mciit  nijvie  hy  Uiat  early  hinl,  Stoonio 
I^uiu^on.aH  he  Kt^xxi  ujKm  the  clftf»- 
Hliaven  iron-Ujuixl  lawn  at  LaD^>ii 
HhII,  to  tho  expectant  Rpirita  who 
ha*!  cfmnt*^!  n})im  a  '  ratthiip  mn' 
Uftire  twilJ^'ht  ol(«K(xi  upon  Christ- 
ina«  Eve.  It  wor  a  terrible  black 
froHt,  which  \\(u\  tripjx'ci  up  the  heels 
of  the  pn)niisin^  tluiw  (so  calculated 
to  infuHc  joy  into  the  hen-rta  of  KjKirts- 
mcn),  an<i  chillwl  with  its  strong 
touch  the  ^•niiil  faoo  of  natiiro,  into 
Btatuiffiue  rip<hty  and  calm. 

*  If  tliat'8  the  best  news  you  have 
for  UK,  old  fellow/  8houte<i  a  discon- 
tented and  8lt^'py  voice  from  the 
ojH'n  window,  un<ier  whose  eavc«  the 
amiouncement  was  made — *  if  tluit's 
tho  U'Kt  news  you  have  for  us,  why 
tho  dickens  you  should  have  turned 
out  at  this  time  in  tho  moniing,  to 
imiko  yourself  so  uncommonly  dosa- 
gnM5able,  I  can't  conceive.' 

'  If  you  tliink  it  is  news  to  us,  cou- 
sin Stephen,  you  aro  mistaken,'  came 
in  softer  accents  from  tho  lattice  case- 
ment of  a  hu  lies'  l)ower.  '  We  have 
U-en  up  an  hour  watching  for  a  thaw.* 

*  You  ha<l  better  go  to  ImxI  again, 
then,  or  amuso  yourselves  by  looking 
up  your  skiitos.  We  aro  in  for  a  good 
lN)ut  of  fn>st,  or  my  iiamo*s  not 
{St4!onio  Lanpton/ 

'Hang  your  name,  and  you  tool 
I'll  sell  "  Hird-i'-tho-hand ''  to  Jack 
AcHis.  What's  tho  good  of  him  eat- 
ing his  hood  off  all  vacation  time,  if 
I'm  only  to  have  ono  run  in  six 
wec^ks?  If  1  buy  a  tiireo-figure 
horse  again,  1*11  know  the  reason 
why — and  that's  more  than  I  do  in 
this  case— htuig  mo  if  I  do  1' 

'  Don't  use  such  strong  language,' 
said  Stoenio,  laughing.  '  It's  worse 
for  me,  after  all ;  for  I  pay  so  much 
a  ^eek  for  Tho  O'Donoghue,  and  no 
clionce  of  a  nm  at  all.  Oh,  such  a 
lx)nny  morning  as  I  thought  it 
would  be !'  And  he  went  off  singing 
loudly  under  the  windows — 

'  Chi  mo,  yn  dapplpd  (Urlln^, 

ThritUKh  tlif  Ktrvct  and  bdow  ; 
Who  ijui  ovor-ri«I<»  you  ? 
I^t  ibc  horse*  go. 


'Chirac,  y*  dapp«^ 

I  ••wo  tbe  r  mnng  ti.A»t; 

Lre  Mi  boor  be 


•  Go  •  mn4  T»«t  to-oxirmw, 

H'j'r'^e  in  T«>n''d'^«*ania, 

Wliil«-  >>ur  «iLkt''»  ar»  r.uiSiBg 

if  a  \Jut  Iruxen  uresou.' 

The  fair  occupants  of  the  cfaamher 
from  which  the  feminine  voice  bad 
ifisueil.  Were  as  much  annoyed  by 
the  unexjieeted  appearance  erf"  finpt, 
as  tlieir  male  relations.  The  hats 
and  habits,  laid  out  with  such 
triumph  over  night,  would  evidently 
nr)t  1)0  in  requisition,  and  9o  delight- 
ful an  opportunity  for  enj<\ving  a  day 
with  the  hounds,  might  never  again 
pn-sent  itself. 

Tho  old  hall  was  cheerful  with 
v'oung  life  tliat  Chris-tmas  tide ;  far 
La^ly  Lanpton,  the  stately  widow  <jf 
Sir  Rupert  Langton,  who  boasted  the 
most  ancient  blood  in  the  conntx, 
loved  to  hold  the  Chhstmas  levels 
in  the  old  style,  and  to  assemble 
round  her  at  tliat  season  the  flowers 
of  the  flock  among  her  tribe  of  grand- 
children.    Tlie  honour  of  her  selec- 
tion had  fallen  in  tliis  instance  upon 
her  eldest  grandson,  Stephen;  on 
Harry  Bulkeley,  the  eldest  son  of 
her   youngest  daughter,  who    had 
married  a  wealthy  squire  in  tb6  im- 
me<liate  neighbourhood,  and  who, 
with  her  hu>>lxind,  had  done  her  best 
to  spoil  one  of  the  sweetest  and  best 
dispositions  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot 
of  youth;  on  Maliel  Langton,  the 
daughter  of  her  second  son ;  and  on 
Alice  Bulkeley,  Harry's  darling  and 
only  sister,  and  the  pride  of  her 
grandmother's  heart,  who  loved  to 
call  her  the  '  Lily  of  the  Langtons.' 
She  always  talked  of  her  married 
daughters  as  Langtons  still ;  and  to 
descant  largely  upon  the  unique  ex- 
cellence of  the  Langton  features,  the 
Langton  voice,  and   the   Langtcn 
blood,  was  a  harmless  idiosyncrasy, 
and  evinced  a  pardonable  pride  in 
the  noble  stock  nom  which  her  hus- 
band sprung,  which  those  who  knew 
the  excellence  of  her  heart  and  head, 
willingly  pardoned  in  the  revered 
Lady  of  Langton  HalL 

Stephen  Langton  was  the  present 
liaronet,  and  heir  to  the  Hall  and 
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eBtatee  on  the  death  of  his  grand* 
mother.  His  father  had  died  early, 
and  Sir  Bupert,  nnwiUing  to  be> 
queath  so  yaloable  a  propNerty  to  a 
minor,  left  it  in  the  possession  of  his 
^dow  for  her  life.  She  was  fimd  of 
Sir  Stephen,  and  thought  he  wonld 
do  honour  to  the  name ;  but  Harry 
Bulkeley,  the  handsome,  high-spi- 
rited, reckless  lad,  reinied  para- 
mount in  her  heart  of  hearts,  and 
ousted  the  heir,  who,  according  to 
some  strong  but  undefinable  law, 
scarcely  ever  docs  reign  panonount 
in  the  heart  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor. Stephen  was  a  studious, 
thoughtfol  youth,  more  intellectual- 
lookmg  thim  handsome,  and  of  an 
enthusiastic  temperament^  that  in- 
sured success  in  whatever  he  under- 
took. No  Langton  of  former  days, 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  own 
the  yoong  heir  as  one  of  their  ath- 
letic race,  in  any  of  tiie  fieldnsports 
which  require  muscle  and  nerve,  and 
across  country  his  judgment  and 
prowess  were  undu^uted ;  but  he  did 
not  live  to  nde  or  to  shoot,  and  the 
deep-seated  fire  in  his  speaking  eyes 
told  of  a  desire  to  shine  on  mat 
arena,  where  mind  grapples  with 
mind,  and  where  the  thews  and  si- 
news brought  into  play,  are  those 
which  belong,  to  the  gladiator  in  in- 
tellect, who  governs  his  fellows  by 
the  atbibntes  not  of  men,  but  of  gods. 

Mabel  Langton,  his  first  cousin,  a 
girl  of  one-and-twenty,  was  not  un- 
like him  in  some  points  of  character. 
But  she  greatly  excelled  him  in  per- 
sonal bttkuty.  Very  classical  and 
commanding  was  the  line  of  her  fea- 
tures, and  the  finely-chiselled  nostril 
and  mouth  told  more  of  piide  than 
tenderness.  Her  abundant  dai±  hair 
may  havo  belonged  to  some  eastern 
queen,  while  the  delicate  ftieness 
of  her  oomplexion,  was  genuinely 
English— the  fine  transparent  skin 
showing  every  vein  as  distinctly  as  we 
see  those  of  a  thorough-bred  horse, 
in  the  beautiful  net-work  which 
proclaims  his  pride  of  ancestry  and 
descent  She  was  essentially,  to  use 
a  sporting  phrase,  make-headed, 

Alice  was  a  simpler,  but  much 
more  loveable  beauty.  Richshininff 
luur,  peachy  cheeks,  coral  lips,  and 
pearly  teeth,  attributes  generally  ac- 
companying health  and  youth,  com- 


bined with  featores  quite  r^golar 
enough  to  be  pleasing,  made  the 
'Lily  of  the  Langtons'  more  de- 
serving of  the  name  of  the  'rose ;' 
but,  in  days  far  back  enough  to  be 
venerable,  a  Langton  beauty  had 
been  so  called,  and  thus  established 
a  precedent,  of  which  the  lady  of  the 
HaU  had  not  been  slow  to  avail  her- 
self. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  agree 
with  me,  that  the  usually  ihr«ghted 
old  lad^  displayed  but  little  <^  her 
accustomed  prudence,  in  assembling 
under  one  roof,  under  such  happy 
auspices,  so  many  cousins,  posBessed 
individually  of  so  much  that  was 
fJMcinating  and  attractive.  I  can 
only  account  for  this  mental  blind- 
ness on  her  part,  by  reflecting  that, 
having  been  accustomed  to  see  them 
aa  children  and  playmates,  she  for- 
got what  a  difierence  a  year  or  two 
makes,  at  the  age  which,  at  her  four- 
score years,  she  must  almost  have 
forgotten.  She  did  not  herself  per- 
ceive much  alteration  in  the  '  boys,' 
as  she  still  called  them,  since  the 
days  of  school  and  'hobbledehoy- 
hood  ;'  nor  did  she  understand  that 
the  handsome  and  well-bred  strip- 
ling, who  did  not  care  to  how  much 
advanta^  he  appeared  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fiEur  cousin,  was  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  her  peace  of  mind  as  effec- 
tually, although  in  a  different  way, 
as  when  he  melted  her  doll's  &ce  at 
the  fire,  or  made  her  pony  shy,  for 
the  amusement  of  his  cub-l&:e  £nend. 
(That  firiend^  by-the-by,  is  now  a 
guardsman,  the  pink  and  flower  of 
dandies,  and  noted  for  the  statuesque 
coldness  and  calm  with  which  he 
bears  the  advances  of  his  fuhionable 
women  acquaintance.) 

There  was  one  more  cousin  ex- 
pected shortly  to  join  the  fiimily 
drda  Charlie  Austen  was  the  only 
son  of  his  mother  (the  youngest 
and  least-favoured  daughter  of  I^y 
Langton),  who  had  married  a  sailor, 
and,  dying  early,  had  recommended 
her  durling  boy  to  the  notice  and 
kindneSB  of  her  mother;  who,  con- 
sdenoe-smitten  at  what  now  ap- 
peared like  injustice  to  her  least-ap- 
Siredated  daughter,  needed  no  such 
yin^  injunction  to  give  him  his  due 
gortion  of  her  warm  and  affectionate 
eart 
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On  the  iDoning  in  <|iie8tioB  OlMrlia 
had  not  arrived ;  end  the  bleckneei 
of  thet  muifipicioiiB  froet  was  noi 
dispelled  by  genial  imileB  or  happgr 
fitoeR.  Yoath  bean  diBappointment 
with  an  ill  grace;  and  the  bearta  of 
the  young  ladies  had  been  the  move 
aet  upon  'a  eontherly  wind  and  a 
doody  sky'  on  that  particular 
morning,  as  the  meet  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  ooonty,  and  within  an 
easy  distance  of  Langton  HalL 

The  yonng  men  were  eqnallybent 
upon  a  da^s  sport,  and  a  tnal  of 
the  respectiTe  merits  of  Biid-i'-the- 
band  and  The  O'Dooogfane*  both,  in 
tiieir  diflerent  lines,  steeds  of  mettle 
and  note.  Under  these  oiicomstanoeSy 
it  leqniied  all  IjMly  Lanj;tan's  tact 
to  restore  the  nsnaUv  lugfa  spirits 
in  wludi  she  delighted.  The  hearty 
laugh  and  wild  fan  of  the  bpysesp^ 
daU^  was  like  mnsic  in  her  gympa- 
thizmgears.  What  mother  or  grand- 
mother is  not  entirely  at  the  vtstcf 
of  a  6ank,aiE9ctionateboy?  With 
the  ^Is  they  aasmne  more  of  the 
digmty  of  materoiiy ;  but  a  pickle  of 
a  boy  (prerided  that  he  is  aJBection- 
ate)  is  worn  nearest  to  their  hearts. 

'  What  can  we  do,  granny  ?*  aaid 
Harry,  with  a  preternatoially  long 
fiM^eforhim.  '  What  i§  there  to  do  in 
a  frost?  Ifs  the  worst  institation 
going.  Ton  ought  to  have  a  riding- 
school  and  a  billiard-room  to  make 
the  Hall  perfect' 

'  Oh  yes,  grandmother,  you  really 
should,'  chimed  in  Mabel,  who  al- 
ways IDced  anything  which  added  to 
the  grandeur  or  completeness  of  her 
belongings.  'At  Naylor  Park, where 
we  were  staying  last  winter,  we  had 
such  fun  in  the  riding-schooL  I 
never  could  jump  betore,  alwavs 
riding  in  London;  and  now,'  she 
said,  addressing  her  cousin  Stephen, 
'  if  I  were  as  well  mounted,  I  would 
ride  against  you.' 

'  Ambitious  Mabel  I  To  be  first  in 
whatever  you  undertake  is  always 
your  motto,  we  know.' 

'  That  is  all  well  enough  is  its 
way,'  said  Lady  Langton,  deprecat- 
ingly ;  '  but  pray,  Mabel,  whatever 
you  do,  never  ape  the  manners  or 
conversation  of  a  fast  girL  In  my 
day  a  young  lady  was  considered 
quite  out  of  place  in  the  hunting- 
field;  and  those  odious  three-pom- 


melled saddles  had  not  been  invmUl, 
to  make  women  ride  like  men.  I 
should  have  Boomed  to  be  actnally 
ptniMci  to  the  saddle,  as  yon  are,  so 
that  you  cannot  disengage  yooxsdf 
from  your  home  on  an  emeripency. 

'Oh!  it  is  done  occasionally  now- 
ardays,  granny,'  said  Hany,  kagb- 
ing;  wmle  Stephen,  who  was  ahnqv 
'to  the  rescue'  when  eHher  of  his 
lair  cousinB  were  attattod,  said — 

'  Men's  hunting-saddles  are  made 
as  secure  as  poflsibie,  and,  of  ooane^ 
yonng  ladies  are  more  procaons  thsa 
we  are.  Even  Mabel  vroold  stand 
but  a  poor  chanee  at  a  fenoe  in  one 
of  the  oki-feshioned  saddles.' 

'There  is  no  necessi^  that  I  en 
see  for  her  riding  at  one,'  said  Yum 
ladyship,  drily.  '  I  ahonld  have-ob- 
jected to  the  young  ladies  going  to 
the  meet  at  all,  had  I  knovra  th^ 
intended  to  follow  the  hounds.' 

'  They  may  safely  promise  noi  to 
do  so  to-day,'  said  HiBurry,  groaniog. 
'No  chance  of  the  "da^^ed  dar- 
lings "  coming  out  to-day.  Let  us 
play  at  hare  and  hounds  roond  te 
garden,  Mabel,  as  we  used  to  do  in 
okl  times.' 

'  Not  at  all  a  bad  idea,' said  Alto 
always  a  promoter  of  fun  in  spy 
shape.  '  But  oh,  in  my  heart  I  widx 
that  it  would  thaw  r 

'I  wish  it  v^ould  —  I  wish  it 
would,'  was  echoed  and  re-echoed 
round  the  breakfest-table,  until  the 
chorus  of  youthftd  voices  seemed  to 
awaken  some  silent  chord  in  gisod- 
mamma's  breast,  who  said  at  once— 

'  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do,  yea 
young  things,  whose  willing  days 
are  not  yet  over:  you  had  better 
walk  to  the  R'tsfttii^  H^S.  It  is  never 
frozen  over,  that  being  one  of  its 
miraculous  attributes;  and  a  five- 
mile  walk  on  this  fine  bracing  d^y 
vrill  do  you  all  more  good  than  sit- 
ting by  the  fireside  grumbling  atlhe 
weather.' 

'Is  it  true,  grandmother?'  said 
Alice,  eagerly.  'Is  it  a  real,  troe 
wishing  well?  And  why  did  yo^ 
never  tell  us  of  it  before  ?^ 

A  slight  cloud  overshadowed  for 
a  mcxnent  Lady  Langton's  bemgn 
countenance ;  but  it  ckued  away  as 
she  said,  '  I  am  not  superstttious,  as 
you  know,  but  I  do  raftner  believe  in 
that  Well  There  is  a  pretly  legend 
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attached  to  it,  which,  with  my  lean- 
ing towards  the  mythical  and  ro- 
mantic, may  haye  something  to  do 
with  my  faith.' 

'I  have  no  leaning  towards  the 
mythical  or  the  romantic/  said 
Hany ;  '  but  if  I  thought  it  was  any 
good,  rd  go  and  wiw  for  a  thaw 
with  all  my  heart  and  soul.' 

Mabel  made  no  remark,  bat  on 
her  handsome  featnres  beamed  a 
doubtful  smila  Perhaps  in  her  own 
mind  she  had  no  objection  to  give 
her  ambitions  day-dreams  a  chaoioe 
of  realization,  by  wishing  at  this 
£unous  Well ;  but  if  so,  she  gave  no 
expression  to  her  sentiments,  and 
appeared  to  be  folly  occupied,  like 
Werther's  Charlotte,  in  cuttmg  bread 
and  butter  for  the  rest  of  the  party. 

'  One  is  not  obhged  to  wish  out 
loud,  I  suppose,'  said  Alice,  after  a 
moment's  pause;  and  ihe  laugh 
which  greeted  her  naive  remark  was 
joined  m  by  no  one  more  heartily 
thanhersel£ 

'  Oh  dear  no !'  said  Lady  Langton, 
when  the  laugh  at  pretty  Alice's 
expense  had  subfiidea,  '  that  forms 
no  part  of  the  spell,  I  assure  yoiL 
If  you  will  bring  me  the  "Book  of 
Antiquities  and  Cariosities"  from 
the  second  shelf  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  fireplace,  you  con  read  the  legend 
aloud  to  the  others.' 

'  Te  anciente  boke '  was  accordingly 
brought,  and  opened  at  once  upon 
the  desired  page,  thus  proving  that 
the  Langtons  of  old  Imd  not  been 
obhvious  of  the  merits  of  the  Well 
in  question ;  and  Alice,  in  her  &esh, 
youthfid  ydce,  read  as  follows : — 

'  There  is  a  fiunous  Wdll  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Monk's-wood 
Priory,  to  which  the  following  le- 
gend is  attached,  which  is  firmly 
beheved  by  the  country  people  for 
miles  round.  It  runs  thus: — That 
in  the  manor-house  close  at  hand,  of 
which  the  ruins  are  still  standing, 
there  lived  a  wild  and  reckless  earl, 
called  by  his  retainers  the  "  Black 
Lord,"  who  added  to  his  vast  wealth 
by  firaud  and  rapine,  and  who  was 
the  terror  and  curse  of  the  whole 
country-sida  He  gloried  in  the  pro- 
fession of  atheism  and  unbehef,  and 
the  Augustine  friars,  who  had  found- 
ed the  priory  which  still  bears  their 
name,  were  the  special  objects  of  his 


persecution  and  hate.  He  never  al- 
lowed his  in&nt  son  to  be  received 
into  the  holy  church ;  but  when  the 
latter  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
the  inde&tigable  friars  left  no  means 
untried  to  accomplish  his  conver- 
sion, and  consequent  salvation.  They 
succeeded  in  a  measure,  but  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  go  through  the 
baptisnial  ceremony,  without  tne  re- 
ceiving of  which  sacrament  the  holy 
men  durst  not  enrol  him  among  the 
ranks  of  Christian  converts.  As  it 
fell,  however,  one  day,  as  one  of  the 
most  aged  and  saint-like  of  the 
monks  prayed  at  the  well  side  in 
the  thickly-grown  wood  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  cherished  ob- 
ject, the  bay  of  the  wicked  earl's 
deep-mouthed  stag-hounds  fell  upon 
his  startled  ears,  and,  before  he  had 
time  to  rise  from  his  knees,  a  horse- 
man plunged  through  the  thicket  on 
a  fiery  and  un^vemable  horse, 
which  swerved  aside  at  the  sight  of 
the  kneeling  figure,  and  threw  his 
rider  with  violence  on  the  stone  steps 
of  the  cross,  which  at  that  time  stood 
beside  the  Well,  and  which  was  con- 
stzmtly  sought  by  the  holy  friars  as  a 

glace  of  meditation  and  prayer.  As 
e  lay  bleeding,  but  conscious,  at 
the  feet  of  the  monk,  the  latter,  be- 
lieving the  accident  to  be  on  inter- 
position of  providence  in  his  favour, 
signed  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
the  upturned  &ce,  and  proclaimed 
the  young  lord  as  a  member  of  that 
church  which  had  long  held  out  her 
arms  to  him  in  vain.  A  heavenly 
smile  then  spread  itself  over  the 
dying  features,  and  the  monk,  in  an 
ecsta!^  of  praise,  is  said  thus  to  have 
blessed  the  Holy  Well  :— 

*  Blest  be  ye  Welle,  ye  fryare  aaide ; 
Blest  be  ye  sprynge  ai^  fotmUlne  heade ; 
Blest  to  nplyfte  ye  fSedntynge  soole, 

Aod  make  ye  bleedynge  hearte  wotinde  wbole. 

*  Bleet  be  ye  wlsbe,  and  blest  ye  pnqrre. 
Of  pylgryxne  greye  and  maldmiff  &yre, 
Wbo  the  low  Aye  three  tymea  telle 
Beside  ye  crosse  at  Holye  Welle.' 

The  cross  has  long  been  gone,  but 
the  Well  remains ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  hardest  and  most 
severe  winter  it  has  never  been 
known  to  freeze  over.  To  it  the  lads 
and  lasses  of  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages go  to  pledge  their  mutual 
vows,  iirmly  l^lieving  that  heaven 
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has  a  peonliar  blaEBing  for  tboee 
whose  &ith  is  j^lighted  besida  the 
Holy  Well.  It  is  aLso  sappoeed  to 
poBsess  the  properties  of  a  Wishing 
Well ;  and  that  he  who  drinks  three 
times  of  the  water  from  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  preserving  all  the  time  a 
kneeling  posture,  will  assuredly  have 
his  wish  mlfilled,  provided  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  possibility/ 

'  We  will  ^  by  all  means/  said 
Mabel  and  Alice  in  a  breath. 

Stephen  was  silent;  but  Harry 
had,  as  usual,  a  commentary  of  his 
own  to  make  upon  the  subject  dis- 
cussed. 

'  I  never  heard  greater  bosh/  was 
his  first  remark.  'If  the  story  of 
the  party  who  broke  his  head  (which 
the  otiier  party,  by-the-by,  seemed 
to  think  an  uncommonly  good  thing) 
had  not  been  seasoned  with  a  little 
huntii^  sauce,  it  would  have  been 
good  ror  nothing.  I  dare  say  the 
truth  was,  that  he  took  the  hounds 
out  in  hard  weather  against  the  go- 
vernor's consent,  and  found  his  horse 
a  little  too  much  for  him  on  that  fine 
frosty  morning.  Construed  into  i^p- 
dem  English,  your  delightfol  ro- 
mantiG  legend,  Alice,  would  read 
rather  differently.  Suppose  I  begin. 
There  was  an  andent  party * 

'Oh!  stop,  Harry— for  goodnesB* 
sake,  stop!  said  Alice,  at  the  same 
time  squeezing  her  little  hand  hard 
over  the  delinquent's  mouth.  '  We 
shall  never  be  able  to  wish  se- 
riously, if  you  will  put  such  non- 
sense into  our  heads. 

'  I  cannot  bear  slang,  Harry,'  said 
Lady  Langton,  quietly.  '  Bak  the 
cause  of  the  fiivolity  uid  heartless- 
ness  of  this  generation  is  that  base 
leaning  towards  what  is  ridiculous 
and  grotesque,  and  the  consequent 
•  incapacity  for  appreciating  the  sub- 
lime truths  of  life.  If  I  had  said 
/  haie  dang,  I  should  not  have  been 
below  the  mark,'  the  old  lady  added, 
wanning  in  the  cause. 

'  Hear,  hear  1'  said  Stephen,  whose 
refined  and  poetic  temperament 
echoed  these  old-world  notions ;  and 
'  Hark  to  granny  1— Yoicks  I  TaUy- 
ho !'  roared  Hany,  whose  exuberant 
animal  spirits  could  succumb  no 
longer  to  the  pressure  of  circam- 
fitance,  in  l^e  snape  of  a  hard  frost; 
and  granny  actually  smiled   upon 


the  soapeffcaoe  who  thus  koq  fool  of 
her  cherished  prejudices,  and  bearded 
the  lioness  in  ner  own  den. 

Notwithstanding  his  heterodox 
opinions  with  r^gtuxl  to  the  genuine 
TOoperties  of  the  'Wishing  Well,' 
Hanry  could  not  rest  until  he  got  the 
party  underweigh  for  the  proposed 
expedition.  Mabel  and  Alice,  nothing 
loath,  hastened  immediately  after 
breakftust  to  assume  their  walking 
attire,  and  came  down  looking  very 

gicturesque  and  pretty,  in  Spanish 
ats  and  red  petticoats,  whidi  dis- 
played to  advantage  very  neat  feet 
and  ankles,  whose  becoming  c^iis- 
sare  evinced  the  care  bestowed  by 
their  owners  upon  this  most  essentia 
part  of  the  toilette,  which  it  is  al- 
ways a  sign  of  ill-breeding  or  had 
taste  to  neglect  To  be  hien  chauss^ 
and  bien  ganUS  is  the  sign  of  an  ar- 
tistic mind,  that  gives  to  outward 
observances  due  importance  and 
weight;  to  make  these  advantages 
inordinately  conspicuous  is  a  sign  of 
vanity,  or  the  self-consciousness 
which  attends  the  unusual  assump- 
tion of  any  becoming  article  of  dress. 
The  pret^  feet,  which,  according  to 
the  poefs  description,  like  'little 
mice,  peep  in  and  out '  from  beneath 
the  skirts  or  petticoats  of  modenite 
length,  are  fiir  more  attractive  than 
those  whose  more  brazen  beauty  as- 
serts itself  entirely  independent  of 
the  magical  effect  of  drapery,  of 
which  the  most  heaven-bom  artist 
condescends  more  frequently  than 
not  to  avail  himself 

It  is  disr^pard  of  this  principle 
which  has  brought  'ciinolme'  into 
such  universal  ridicule  and  disre- 
pute ;  and  few  women  can  stand  the 
test  of  the  generous  display  of  per- 
sonal charms,  which  the  exaggerated 
fashion  has  made  of  common  and 
every-day  occurrence.  There  is  oer- 
tainly  no  dignity  in  a  short  petticoat ; 
and  the  saying,  which  has  passed 
into  a  proverb,  that  the  '  Queen  of 
Spain  has  no  legs,'  shows  that  in 
the  land  most  noted  for  the  beauty 
of  these  necessary  appendages  to 
feminine  loveliness,  and  wha»  t^ 
arched  instep  of  the  fiiir  ATi<iaiTiaift»^ 
has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation, 
it  is  considered  more  compatible 
vrith  the  decorum  and  digni^  of 
royalty,  to  leave  the  existence  en  the 
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legs  of  her  moet  sacred  majeBj^,  en- 
tirely to  imaginfttion  in  the  minds  of 
her  liege  and  dntifal  snbjects. 

With  equal  deUcacy  and  discrimi- 
nation the  reader  will  be  inclined  to 
suggest,  tiiat  it  behoyes  us  to  draw 
the  yell  oyer  this  moet  hackneyed 
and  worn-out  theme ;  and  it  would 
haye  been  &x  from  us  to  haye  intro- 
duced so  ungaUant  and  ill-timed  a 
cry  against  any  article  of  dress  pc^ 
tronized  by  the  fieurer  sex,  except  as 
a  herald  to  the  unqualified  opinion 
expressed  thereupon  by  the  Lady  of 
Laiigton  Hall,  who  looked  upon  a 
steel  petticoat  as  an  inyention  of  the 
Eyil  One  to  demoralize  socieiy,  and 
to  rob  youth  and  innocence  of  their 
greatest  charms,  modesty  and  grace. 

Her  notions  were  exaggerated,  and 
therefore  more  open  to  raillery  and 
re^tation  than  if  they  had  been 
more  calmly  and  dispassionately  en- 
tertained ;  and,  although  we  own  to 
a  decided  leaning  towards  the  old 
lady's  opinions,  we  are  bound  in 
honour  to  set  forth  how  she  was  de- 
feated on  her  own  ground,  in  a  bril- 
hant  passage  of  arms  between  herself 
and  her  fayourite  grandson,  Harry 
Bulkeley ;  the  gloye  in  this  instance 
haying  been  thrown  down  by  the 
ftdr  cousins,  who  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room equipped  for  walking,  with 
their  dresses  looped  up  oyer  the 
skirts,  widely  extended  by  the '  jupon 
d'acier,'  which  at  that  time  was  only 
just  becoming  an  indiq)ensable  part 
of  feminine  apparel. 

Mabel  was  more  conspicuously 
'  stuck  out '  (ladies  must  excuse  my 
borrowing  an  expression  on  an  emer- 
gency firom  their  own  peculiar  yocii^ 
bulaiy)  than  her  cousin,  and  her 
figure  was  taller  and  more  showy. 
Her  appearance,  therefore,  acted 
upon  her  grandmother's  highly-ex- 
citable nerrous  temperament  as  an 
application  of  cantharides  on  a  deli- 
cate skin,  and  she  was,  in  conse- 
quence, attacked  with  some  asperity^ 
and  a  littie  tqjusti'ce. 

'  I  really  hope,  Mabel,'  said  Lady 
Langton,  'that  you  are  not  going 
for  a  country  wali  in  that  most  ridi- 
culous thing.  It  certainly  is  the 
moet  improper  &8hion  eyer  inyent- 
ed;  and  I  cannot  imagine  how  your 
mother  can  allow  you  to  adopt  it' 

'Mamma  wears  a  c&ge  herself,' 


said  Mabel,  shortiy,  her  cheeks  car- 
nation colour  at  the  imputation  con- 
yeyed  in  Lady  Langton  s  reproach. 

'Then  I  can  omy  say,'  was  the 
reply, '  what  I  haye  often  said  before, 
that  there  is  no  fool  like  an  old  one. 
I  am  sure,  boys,  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  tiiere  is  neither  grace  nor 
beauty  in  these  horrid  inyentions, 
which  spoil  a  good  figure,  and  ac- 
tually deform  a  mediocre  or  bed  one.' 

But  grandmamma  reckoned  with- 
out her  host,  if  she  imagined  that,  as 
in  bygone  days,  the  'bo3rs'  needed 
only  a  hint  from  her  to  hunt  down 
some  littie  weakness  or  yanity,  when 
displayed  in  their  female  belongings, 
by  unmerdftd  chaff,  or  the  unmiti- 
gated teasing  of  which  only  a  school- 
boy is  capable.  They  were  at  the 
dandy  epoch  in  their  own  hyes,  and 
yalued  appearances  too  much,  not 
to  be  yery  lenient  to  any  errors  which 
leant  to  tiie  fashionable  side.  While, 
therefore,  Mabel  stood  blushing  with 
anger  and  mortification,  and  eyen 
the  usually  undaunted  Alice  was  a 
little  out  of  countenance,  owing  to 
the  sweeping  nature  of  her  grand- 
mother's animadyersions,  HarTy,with 
an  audacity  peculiarly  his  own,  came 
at  once  to  the  rescue  of  his  sister  and 
cousiiL 

'  Show  her,  May,'  he  said,  '  show 
her  what  you  found  yesterday ;'  and, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
rushed  into  the  library,  and  returned 
flourishing  oyer  his  head  an  ancient 
fiishion-book  of  the  time  of  Lady 
Langton's  youth,  armed  with  which, 
and  with  a  yell  like  that  of  a  wild 
Lishman,  he  began  the  attack  by 
hurling  a  shell  right  into  the  enemy  s 
camp. 

'  Look,'  he  exclaimed, '  look,  all  of 
you,  at  what  May  found  yesterday. 
I  appeal  to  you  all  whether  this 
sort  of  thing  is  modest,'  he  added, 
triumphantiy  exhibiting  two  figures 
arrayed  in  what  was  termed  a  walk- 
ing-dress, and  whose  ample  propor- 
tions were  but  scantily  draped  in 
dose-clinging  garments  according 
to  tiie  fiushion  of  those  dsLys. 

'Just  look,  grandmother,  at  this 
sweet  article  for  a  morning  walk  in 
the  country,  and  say  whether  you 
would  like  to  see  Mabel  and  iUice 
made  such  guys  of  as  this?  All  I 
can  say  is  that,  pretty  as  they  aie^ 
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I,  for  my  part,  should  declinfi  Koom- 
pasTing  them  in  such  yatj  eetaiy 
attire.  By  Jovel  it's  diagoBtiug — 
and  orini^inQ  beats  yoni  fiwhiona 
bollonr,  gnumj',  after  all.' 

'  It  looks  odd  to  yon  now,  I  dan 
say,'  said  Lady  I^igton,  iritb  the 
half  smile  which  acknowledged  her 
defeat;  'and  I  own  that  it  is  an 
exaggeration  in  tba  other  direction. 
But  look  here,'  she  added,  taking  up 
a  '  Punch '  whidi  lay  (m  the  table, 
and  pointiiig  out  one  of  Leech's 
pretty  giris,    who,  Bmiliugly  un-  ' 
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of  the  rebnetory  state  of 
her  onnoline,  was  carrymg  on  a 
desperate  flirtation  on  the  pier  at 
Biighton,  her  general  contonr  mean- 
while attracting  the  notice  and  ridi- 
cule of  the  crowd.  '  I  think  this  is 
equally  if  not  more  ahsoid.' 

'Oh,  no,  grandmother  1  nothing 
oomes  up  to  this,'  said  Alice,  em- 
boldened Iw  her  brother's  champion- 
ship, and  looking  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  two  extraordinary  figures, 
which  a  lucky  chance  had  thrown 
in   ths  way   of    the  miaobieTOUS 


jonth-.  'they  ate  too  killing;'  and 
the  merry  girl  went  off  into  convul- 
sions of  laughter.  She  had,  it  is 
true,  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
but  her  spirits  had  been  more  than 
usually  high  all  the  morning,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  '  Li^  of  theXang- 
toQB'  had  been  brighter,  smd  more 
full  of  Bonfihiiie,  than  wbb  usual 
even  with  them. 

They  had  a  bvely  and  invigorate 
ing  walk  orar  a  wild  country  which 


led  to  the  &r-&med  WelL  Mabel 
and  Harry  rather  ontatripped  the 
others,  and  ibund  theiosetves  first 
at  the  mystical  spot:  they  were 
fond  of  each  other  in  a  cousinly 
VB^ ;  and  had  Mabel  been  of  a  less 
aspiring  nature,  her  fiivonrite  cousm  ' 
would  doubtless  have  entertained 
for  her  a  more  than  cousinly  affec- 
tion: as  it  was,  he  put  her  down  in 
hie  own  roind  as  a  great  deal  too 
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[  him;  and  proud  in  bis 
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apoa  b;  b,  wife,  or  contnmallj  juged 
to  eDdeavoor  to  diatii^iufih  himself  in 
th&  y/aj  which  ambitioas  women  ore 
apt  to  tu^  those  whose  fame  tmd 
fortunes  are  interwoven  with  their 
own.  If,  therefore,  Uabel  had  ima- 
gined tbat  the  epark  of  latent  afieo' 
tion  which  she  entertained  for  him, 
wonld  have  been  kindled  into  a 
flame  hj  an  open   dechtiation  on 


that  I 


)  morning,  she  had 


greatly  mistaken;  andtiie  eagemees 


he  expressed  Ibr  tbe  arrival  of  the 
lees  active  pair,  plainly  evinced  that 
there  was  none  to  be  made.  Per- 
haps the  moment  when  he  tnined 
langbinglj'  from  her,  to  hnrry  on 
the  'slow  coaches,'  by  signal  that 
they  approached  tiie  Well,  was  the 
timiHig-point  in  Mabel's  future  life. 
Her  haughty  lip  curled  with  a  little 
dash  of  scorn,  and  she  said,  half  to 
herself,  '  Uy  mind  is  made  up  now 
as  to  what  I  will  wish.' 

Stephen,  who,  unacknowledged  to 
himself,  had  a  deeper  interest  in 


Mabel's  smiles  or  ftowna  I 
mora  fiiTOiued  consiD,  saw  the  smile 
npon  ber  lip,  which  he  oonfitoued 
into  one  oT  oonsdons  triumph ;  and 
witb  that  thorn  of  bitterness  to  lean 
against,  he,  too,  wished  a  wish  with 
all  his  heart  at  the  Well;  bntin  that 
ardent,  ambitiouB  ptayer  the  love  ot 
his  beeutifiil  and  haughty  cooBln 
had  no  place. 

He  and  Mabel  were  tmdonbtedly 
the  most  serious  pair  at  the  Wishing 


Harry  jpmped  np  uter  a  mock 
gennflerion  Wbre  ibe  mystic  water, 
and  said, '  I  really  have  wished  for  a 
thaw,'  there  was  a  Uttle  bittemeBs 
in  Mabel's  tone  as  she  said,  'Yon 
did  wisely  in  wishing  for  what  you 
must  have  in  the  course  of  time — it 
cannot  go  on  fteezing  for  ever.' 

'  No ;  but  that  reminds  me  that  I 
never  said  when  I  wanted  it  What 
a  selir  said  Hany,  langjung.    'I 
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hope  ycm  were  more  ezplidt/  he 
added  to  his  sister  and  oousm, '  or 
the  andent  party  who  hleesed  the 
Well  wiU  haTe  nothing  to  do  with 
you.' 

'I  was  dear  enough  in  though V 
said  Alice,  gaily;  'and  words  un- 
spoken cannot  compromise  me,  at 
all  events.'  As  she  spoke  the  words, 
a  dear  ringing  voice  was  heard 
shouting  outside  the  coyer  which 
contained  the  Holy  Spring, '  Where 
are  you?  What's  up  now?*  and  in 
another  moment,  dnrected  by  tiie 
answering  shouts  of  his  cousins, 
Charlie  Austen  appeared  amongst 
them. 

We  are  not  hound  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  any  of  the  party,  but  there 
can  be  no  treason  in  mentioning 
that  a  bright  and  tell-tale  bind 
dyed  AJice's  cheeks  crimson,  as  she 
encountered  the  earnest  questioning 
gaze  of  her  sailor  cousin ;  and  if  we 
hazard  a  conjecture,  that  that  glow- 
ing and  beautiful  colour,  may  haye 
thrown  some  light  on  the  unex- 
pressed wish  at  the  Well,  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  our  doing  so. 

The  young  party  went  merrily 
home  to  the  Hall  under  the  cheering 
icuSuence  of  cousin  Charlie's  sailor 
spirits.  He  was  a  frank,  warm- 
hearted lad,  and  held  a  place  in 
Lady  Langton's  a£fections  only 
second  to  Harry's,  who,  as  pickle-in- 
chief,  hekl  the  widest  portion  m 
that  rich  and  eenerous  domain. 

After  a  few  happy  weeks  spent  in 
such  enjoyment  as  can  only  be 
known  to  youth,  induding  one  of 
the  best  runs  that  was  ever  known 
with  the  fieifit  dare-devil  hounds,  the 
pride  of  their  master's  heart,  the 
party  was  broken  up,  each  indivi- 
dual member  of  it,  tamng  his  or  her 
appointed  place  on  the  world's  stage. 

Light-hearted  youth  must  de- 
velop into  serious  manhood;  and 
widies,  which  in  embryo  seemed 
but  Mvolous  toys,  must  grow  and 
flourish  until  they  absorb  the  very 
soil  whidi  first  gave  them  birth. 
The  wishes  which  those  ardent 
young  spirits  thought  they  had 
sown  by  the  Well-side,  had  in 
reality  taken  root  in  a  soil  which 
bears  the  surest  promise  of  fruition 
— ^in  the  soil  of  the  earnest,  living, 
human  heart    Sow  a  wish,  strong. 


eames^  entire,  in  that  boO,  and 
there  is  more  than  a  chance  that  it 
will  growinto  a  goodly  tree.  There 
is  as  much  chance  of  it,  in  fftct,  as 
there  is   that  the   graiu  of  seed 

Slanted  in  the  earth  will  become  a 
lade  of  com.  Storms  may  destroy 
—  accident  may  befedl  —  drcum- 
stances  may  uproot  —  but  the 
chances  are  for  i^  and  Providence 
itself  on  its  side.  Go,  therefore, 
young  hearts,  and  wish  to  your 
hearts'  content,  while  you  have  the 
power  and  the  will:  the  time  will 
come  when  a  sad-eyed  philoBOphy 
will  teach  you  that  the  eigoyment 
of  life  is  not  in  the  realization,  but 
in  the  germ ;  that  the  age  of  wish- 
ing is  the  age  of  hope;  and  that 
hope  itself,  according  to  a  hapi^ 
simile,  is  'but  the  dream  of  a  man 
awake.'  Let  the  dream  last,  even 
that  waking  dream,  while  it  can :  it 
is  over  too  soon ;  and  when  fruition 
fills  our  hands,  our  hearts  are  too 
often  left  empty  and  void. 

*  Methoiight  that  of  these  vlsloDaiy  flowen 
I  made  a  ooaeKay,  boand  in  rach  a  wtj 
That  the  Mune  hnea,  which  in  their  nataral 

bowen 
Were  mioflted  or  opposed,  the  like  arngr 
Kept  these  Imprlsooed  children  of  the  Hours 
Within  m J  hand— and  then,  elate  and  gaj, 
I  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  I  had  come. 
That  I  might  there  present  it-O,  to  whom 7* 

Five  years  after  that  eventful 
Christmas  tide,  the  same  party,  with 
some  few  additions,  were  assembled 
at  Langton  Hall — assembled  on  a 
more  melancholy  occasion,  for  Lady 
Langton's  healtii  was  fedUng  fiut, 
and  in  all  human  probabili^  that 
would  be  the  last  occasion  on  which 
she  would  sunmion  to  her  time- 
honoured  roof,  the  flowers  of  her 
numerous  flock.  The  individual 
members  of  it  were  all  altered,  more 
or  less,  or  rather  they  had  all  de- 
veloped: the  seeds  which  were  to 
influence  life  had  not  only  taken 
root,  but  had  flourished,  and  become 
hardy  plants. 

Mabel  deserves  the  first  mention, 
as  the  strongest  feminine  character 
of  the  party.  She  had  acted  with 
'a  will  entire,'  and  her  hopes  and 
wishes  had  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. The  wish  which  she  had 
breathed  in  silent  earnestness  at  the 
'  Wishing  Well '  had  been  the  main- 
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spiing  of  her  life  and  action.  We 
seldom  ardently  wish  what  we  do 
not  feel  within  ns  the  latent  power 
to  obtain.  It  lay  in  Mabers  power 
to  attain  hers,  and  she  had  done  so. 
She  wished  for  a  high  position — for 
grandenr— for  what  constitutes,  in 
fiELct,  a  woman's  idea  of  sncoess— and 
she  attained  all. 

She  was  married  to  a  middle-aged 
earl,  who,  cold,  calculating,  and  un- 
attractive  himself,  had  muiied  from 
motives  of  expediency.  Mabel 
Langton  had  been  chosen  by  him 
out  of  a  bevy  of  eligible  young 
ladies  (of  whom  report  said  ihat  he 
kept  a  list  in  his  pocket,  with  their 
different  reconmiendations  dotted 
down  to  assist  his  memory),  because 
she  appeared  to  him  the  best  fitted 
to  wear  his  ancient  coronet  with 
becoming  dignity  and  grace.  And 
very  gracefully,  and  with  real  dig- 
nity, she  did  bear  the  honours  of 
her  new  position,  as  became  a  true 
Langton ;  but  those  who  knew  her 
best,  affirmed  that  she  had  grown 
hard  and  stem,  and  that  the  beauti- 
fully chiselled  lips  of  the  young 
countess  seldom,  if  oyer,  relaxed  into 
a  smile. 

'  I  am  quite  frightened  at  Mabel 
now,'  said  her  cousin  Alice,  who 
met  her  again  at  Langton  Hall  that 
Christinas  for  the  first  time  since 
their  mutual  marriages.  '  She  is  so 
yeiy  reserved  and  proud  that  we 
seem  to  have  nothing  in  common. 
I  wish  she  would  confide  in  me  as 
she  used  to  do,  for  I  more  than  sus- 
pect ihat  she  is  not  as  happy  as  she 
would  like  people  to  beheve.'  This 
observation  was  made  to  Lady 
Langton,  whose  &vourito  Alice  still 
was,  although  a  breach  had  been 
made  for  a  httio  while  between  them 
when  the  affection  existing  between 
herself  and  her  cousin  Charlie,  had 
first  been  announced. 

Few  women,  however  really  good 
and  unworldly  they  may  be,  can 
take  genuine  interest  in  a  poor 
match.  The  tunung^point  in  a 
woman's  career  is  all-important  to 
her,  because  she  has  but  one ;  and 
deny  it  as  they  will,  no  woman  likes 
to  see  the  girl  on  whom  she  has 
lavished  interest  and  day-dreams 
without  end,  mated  to  poverty  and 
insignificance /or  life. 
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'Poverty,  if  you  like,  grand- 
mother,' said  Alice,  with  an  indig- 
nant blush,  when  Lady  Langton 
had  thus,  as  she  thought,  placed 
her  position  before  her  in  its  true 
light;  'poverty,  if  you  like,  but 
insignificance,  no!  The  wife  of  a 
brave  officer,  who  has  served  his 
country  nobly,  and  wiU  serve  it 
again  to  the  death  if  necessary,  ia, 
in  my  mind,  not  at  all  insigm'^cani' 
And  she  looked  so  beautiM  in  her 
'  righteous  indignation,'  that  the 
elder  woman  took  a  lesson  from  her 
grandchild,  and  owned  to  herself 
that  there  were  'nobler  things  in 
life  than  are  dreamt  of  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  worldly  wise  and  the 
ambitious.' 

Alice  had  been  married  to  her 
cousin  Charles  two  years;  and 
during  his  long  and  frequent  ab- 
sences, spent  most  of  her  time  be- 
tween her  two  homes,  as  she  oalled 
them — her  father's  and  Langton 
HaU.  She  shared  the  fiunily  anxiety 
with  respect  to  her  grandmother's 
health,  which  threw  a  gloom  over 
the  Christmas  party  assembled 
under  her  roof  Her  brother  Harry 
was  also  inde&tigable  in  his  atten- 
tions to  the  dear  old  lady,  whose 
trembling  hand  shook  with  in- 
creased agitation,  whenever  it  held 
in  ite  feeble  grasp  the  hard  weather- 
beaten  one  of  her  fiavourite  grand- 
son. He  was  still  light-hearted  and, 
free  from  all  worldly  cares  of  more 
weight  or  importance  than  the 
lammg  of  a  favourite  hunter,  or  a 
succession  of  hard  froste  in  the 
hunting  season.  He  wore  his  heart 
as  heretofore  on  his  sleeve,  and  would 
have  found  the  same  oUfficulty  in 
framing  a  wish  if  a  good  &iry  had 
promised  him  the  immediate  fulfil- 
ment of  it  These  are  the  natures  that 
lide  buoyantiy  on  the  surface  of  the 
stream  of  life — ^that  find  sufficient 
ei^yment  in  the  day  and  the  hour, 
to  prevent  them  from  framing  airy 
&brics,  of  which  ardent  hopes  and 
passionate  wishes  form  the  foundar 
tion  and  comer-stones. 

Stephen's  was  a  very  different 
character.  He  possessed  the  imagi- 
nation to  forecast,  and  the  will  to 
carry  out,  what  men  call  a  success- 
ful career;  and,  as  yet  but  a  very 
young  man,  the  seed  has  not  only 
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ttounabed,  but  pat  forth  bkMnm 
and  bud.  He  k  an  the  hig^  vmd 
to  fame;  and  when  he  oooies  into  his 
noble  inherituoe,  will  h*TB  einied 
«  name,  of  whkh  hit  ooofein  Habel 
might  have  been  justly  proud  had 
•iiA  valued  the  affiftfttnn  which  it 
wasonoe  in  her  power  to  win.  As 
it  is,  howerer,  they  hsTe  both  been 
eminently  saoofissftil  in  the  naths 
they  have  chosen  for  themselves. 

'Was  I  not  right?*  said  Lady 
LsDgton  when  the  party  were  as- 
sembled once  more,  but  on  the  eve 
of  departure,  on  the  following  day — 
'  was  I  not  right,  men  and  women, 
in  sending  you,  as  boys  and  girls,  to 
the  famous  "Wishing  Well"  at 
Monkswood  ?  Have  not  the  wishes 
that  you  wished  there  come  true? 
Yours  have,  vou  know,'  she  said, 
fixing  her  still  shrewd  and  piercing 
eyes  upon  the  countenance  of  her 
eldest  grand-dan^htor,  which  seldcHn 
revealed  any  ^lunpse  of  the  lifo 
within,  but  which  was,  in  this  in- 
stance, guilty  of  a  conscious  Uush. 
'  And  yours  is  coming,'  she  added, 
addressing  Stephen :  '  the  Langtons 
will  not  have  to  be  ashamed  of  yoQ 


two amUtioas obbl'  Bo^aflerall, 
the  heart  of  i^  wannB  mare  in  the 
end  to  the  vrishes  of  ingenuwiB 
yonth;  and  even  the  psood  old 
gnndmother  has  come  to 
ledge  that  in  such  things 
have  chosen  are  vanity  and 
of  spirit  '  My  httle  AUoe  made  the 
wisest  wish  when  she  wished  fior  a 
bksiBng  on  the  love  which  she  bove 
for  one  who  loved  her,  and  vrho  has 
made  her  a  noble  husband  in  i^te 
Qi  wB  poverty  and  wmgnifieamee^ 

It  was  a  tearful  smile  vrfaich 
lisjited  up  the  jiged  fooe  of  the  Ldttdy 
of  Langton  HaU  as  she  said  these 
last  words:  the  snnof  her  life  vras 
foat  going  down,  but  in  those  latter 
dsys  the  vision  of  the  morning  Gsme 
again;  and  imagination  carried  lier 
back  to  the  time  wlien  the  sixy 
castles  were  building,  which  t«v1hi^ 
age  shatters,  and  whkh  old  age  re- 
builds, not  on  its  own  acooont,  but 
on  the  foundation  of  those  anient 
hopes  which  make  every  yotixig 
heart  a  fountain  of  hope  and  tbe 
spring  of  a  'Wishing  Wdl*  that 
never  freeaes  or  runs  dbry. 


THE  KISSING  BUSH. 

9rpWAS  Christmas  Eve!— the  wind  blew  high, 

X     Grim  northern  clouds  obscured  the  sky; 
A  sullen  flood  the  river  loU'd 
Which  scarce  its  loftv  banks  controli'd ! 
The  birds,  half-starrd,  to  covert  crspt, 
The  hares  beneath  the  snow-cbrift  slept; 
And  all  without  was  dark  and  drear, 
But  all  within  was  bright  and  dear. 
For '  Ohristmas  Eve '  had  come  again ; 
And  struggling  through  the  wintry  lane. 
While  drSto  the  very  axles  clog. 
And  horses  pant  and  drivers  flog. 
Relations,  friends,  and  neighbours  dear, 
Bent  each  and  all  on  merry  cheer, 
Have  sought  the  ancient  Hall,  with  glee. 
And  ancient  hospitali^. 
And  lights  shone  out  and  fires  blazed  fair. 
And  Yule's  enormous  log  was  there ; 
The  walls  were  drees'd  with  hoUy  bright 
And  ivy  gemm'd  with  buds  of  white ; 
And  merry  girls  in  gay  attire, 
Seem'd  each  with  other  to  conspire. 
The  men  who  came  in  spirits  gay. 
In  doleftil  dumps  to  send  away. 
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Needs  not  to  tell  of  groaaing  boards. 
Of  choicest  wines  from  oldest  hoards, 
And  wassail-bowls  with  ciabs  that  hm — 
Old '  Ghiistmas'  guarantees  all  this! 
Lond  was  the  laugh,  the  fbn  lan  high. 
And  pleasnie  beam'd  in  eVry  ^e ; 
Of  Conntry-Danoe  and  Blind-Man's  Buff, 
'Twonld  seem  they  ne'er  oonld  have  enough  1 
And  tale  and  song  were  frequent  there. 
And '  Forfeits  '—game  without  compare ! — 
For  then  it  is,  sans  frowns  and '  dont's,' 
That  each  one  gets  what  each  one  wants. 
T/ieae  Chnstmas  debts— alack-a-day ! 
The  only  debts  we  gladly  pay — 
Pay  on  ihe  spot— and  when  'tis  o'er, 
Wish  to  the  gods  we  owed  some  more ! 
I  loathe  the  wretch  with  bandaged  eye. 
Who  bids  you  skip — or  stoop — or  lie. 
Or  coimt  your  fingers  o'er  and  o'er. 
Or  stand  a  space  behind  the  door;— 
Give  me  the  maiden  frank  and  free. 
Who  acts  with  Qhiistian  charily. 
And  bids  you  do,  without  demur. 
What  she  would  you  should  do  to  her ! 

With  dance,  I  hiy,  and  gambols  wild, 

The  precious  hours  were  &8t  beguil'd. 

And  fidl  were  pleased,  and  none  were  shy. 

So  joyous  was  the  reyelry. 

And  do  I  err,  or  have  I  said. 

The  walls  were  hung  with  holly  red. 

With  laurel  and  the  ivy  green. 

And  winter  flowers  wrea&ed  between? 

Oh,  yes!  it  has  been  said  before ; 

But  yet  there  was  a  something  more — 

The '  Kiflsmo  Bush '— ah !  now  I  see. 

Fair  maids,  you  heed  my  minstrelsy ; 

The  flagging  infrest  of  my  song 

That  magic  word  at  once  makes  strong ; 

Tou  deem  that  now  I'm  veiy  near 

To  tell  you  what  you  fain  would  hear, — 

Of  who  took  who  beneath  the  tree. 

For  priceless  priyflege  the  plea, — 

And  what  he  said,  and  what  he  did. 

And  how  she  blush'd,  and  how  she  chidj 

And  ToVd  a  yow  it  i^ould  not  be— 

Such  customs  she  detested— she! 

But  oh!  of  course,  she '  dare '  to  go 

And  stand  a  moment  just  below — 

And  fiain  would  see  the  creature  who 

Durst  do— as  he  ^posed  to  do ! ! 

Ah!  no,  no,  no!  it  is  not  mine 

Such  sayings— doings— to  divine. 

Time  was — ^when  George  the  Third  was  king — 

But  now— 'tis  quite  another  thing  I 

But  here  I  somewhat  change  my  lay^ 
For  strange  is  that  I  have  to  say. 
And  true  as  strange ;  then  listen  well 
While  I  the  coming  marvel  toll. 
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It  chano'd  all  thzongh  this  merry  time, 

Whidi  fidntly  Tre  porfxay'd  in  rhyme, 

A  wicked  elf— fceakifih  aiid  gay. 

Amid  the  joennd  throng  wonld  stimy , 

And,  circhng  ronnd  and  ronnd,  would  fly 

Now  low,  and  soon  again  on  high. 

The  dancers  most,  I  uiink,  he  bothers : 

'  A  bee  r  thought  some—'  a  wasp !'  fear'd  othem ; 

'  Can  no  one  catch  the  tiresome  uiing?' 

'Tm  sure  ere  long  the  wretch  will  sting!' 

Then  ever  and  anon  when  most 

They  hope  the  plague  is  ^ne  and  lost. 

He  sudden  comes  with  direful  swoop, 

A  tenor  to  the  happy  group. 

His  actual  form  nught  none  discern. 

So  swift  his  flight,  so  short  his  turn. 

His  croesings— twistings— most  perplexing. 

His  general  conduct  truly  vexing  I 

Now  butts  he  'gainst  some  damask  cheek. 

Or  will  'mid  curls  a  refuge  seek ; 

Now  teases  round  some  sparkhng  eye. 

And  now  on  whitest  neck  will  iiy 

(Ah,  me  I  I  fear  'tis  wicked  guile) 

To  perch  unnoticed  for  awhila 

The  livelong  night  'twas  thus  he  did. 

And  seldom  from  their  sight  wa^hid ; 

But  all  maintain'd  'twas  passing  strange 

Such  creature  at  his  will  should  range. 

Tes,  ladies — guess  and  guess  for  ever — 

The  mystery  you'll  ne'er  discover. 

And  therefore  will  I  pity  take. 

And  you  my  confidantes  will  make. 

This  wondrous  imp,  so  small  and  bright. 

Who  glanc'd  aloft  amid  the  light, — 

This  busy  eprite  of  restless  wing, 

Who  roam'd  the  room  in  ceaseless  swing — 

Before  I  end  you'll  see  will  prove — 

Young  Cupid  1 — King  and  God  of  Love  I 

Yes,  £ove — ^young  Love— the  manynaluipen. 

To-night  this  &iry  form  hath  taken, 

Teases  and  tortures  maids  and  men— 

So  'twsa,  and  is,  and  will  be  then! 

Opinions  change— as  well  you  know; — 

On  this  good  night  'twas  even  so. 

For  though  abhorr'd  of  all  at  first. 

Though  young  men  famed,  and  (almost)  curs'd : 

And  blushing  maidens '  pooh'd '  and  '  pshaw'd ! 

And  efforts  'gainst  his  life  applaud — 

Though  all  asseverate  t?iey  hate  him, 

And  wonder  why  did  Qod  create  him, — 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  as  minutes  glide, 

A  londlier  feeling  doth  betida 

No  longer  shunn'd,  the  wicked  elf 

Finds  &vour,  and  emoys  himself. 

And  those  who  first  he  sadly  worried. 

At  length  seem  pleas'd,  though  rather  flurried ; 

'Oh!  let  him  be— you  cannot  catch  him?' 

'  I'll  take  my  chance— you  need  not  watch  him ;' 


'  He  teaaefl  othera  more  than  me ; 

'  I  hate  the  metch — bnt — let  him  bo  I' 

Thia  elf— UuB  sprite— tbis  whnt  ;ou  mil — 

Of  Tninnhinf  QOW  httd  ^"'^^  hlB  fill. 

And  wearied  with  his  ample  sport, 
Now  cut  his  ai)7  onumngs  sbmrt ; 
But  aooniitig  tiom  Ute  hall  to  go. 
And  leftTs  behind  the  beoateons  show. 


Dancing  uid  gamea  gave  place  to  chat ; 
But  Time  ne'er  sli^  hi*  ceaseless  flight. 
Tie  gone  and  put— tiut  tiapiv  night ; 
And  tanet-dook  piodaims  tnat  all 
Must  leare  the  hocrpilable  BaiL 
Floonoee  and  tinglets  much  disordered— 
The  bell»  are  nu^,  and  '  Jotm '  is  onlaed. 
Bat  e'er  th^  wend  tiieir  seroial  wi^. 
One  parting  rite  tbeir  stem  delajrs; 
Each  to 'thk  bike' miiBtreTeience  make, 
And  from  his  latest  partner  take 
One  loTing  kiss '  for  Christmas'  sake!' 

It  warms  one's  heart  tlins  to  recall 

The  good  old  cnstom  of  that  good  old  ^11 1 

Now  rogniflh  Lore,  though  still  and  mnte^ 
From  time  to  time  a  gtanoe  woold  shoot 
To  see  how  wan'd  the  night,  and  who 
Hale  slumben  most  sncoeesM  slew. 
For  nights  were  oold  and  ni^la  were  long, 
And  bitter  winds  piped  shriU  and  stnntg. 
And  mnoh  Love  BOom'd  and  loatli'd  to  s^ 
When  fires  were  oat  and  lighte  away. 
With  her— the  &ureet— woold  be  leav^ 
Though  hid  in  fold— or  coached  in  slenifc 
His  nature  this—and  therefore  he 
Watched  welt  his  opptntanit?. 

fromiscnona  now  tlie  pairs  advano'd. 
In  ages  mete  as  lost  ther'd  dano'd ; 
And  first  a]>peared  the  eiey-hair'd  sirc^ 
His  grey-hair'd  partner  Hss'd  with  fiio— 
Sncn  fire  as  shows  the  glowworm's  form ; 
It  shines,  no  doabt,  but  not  to  warm ! 
Onr  litUe  Love  from  "mid  the  leaTeo, 
The  aodent  oonple  well  perceiTee, 
Bat  breathes  no  tone  and  makes  no  sign ; 
In  wintrj  hearts  he  soon  would  pina 
And  next  came  on — in  bloom  of  ;oalli. 
All  joj  and  imiocence  and  trath— 
A  boy  and  girl — their  hands  in  (mo— 
To  do — as  tn^  before  had  donel 
Sweet  age  I  when  Fait07  high  doth  soar, 
AJl  peaoe  behind,  all  btiss  before ; 
When  passion  ratiier  gaees'd  than  known. 
Hath  a  sweet  raptore  ail  its  own — 
When  life  is  tinged  with  rosy  b«un. 
And  maiden's  lore  the  oighu;  dieam— 
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And  Hope  from  flower  to  flower  flieB  on. 

Then  settles  some  sweet  rose  upon — 

Oh,  happy  days ! — when  love  is  joy — 

Who  would  not  be  oooe  more  a  boy  ? 

The  god  no  longer  idly  stands. 

But  wayes  his  wings  and  daps  his  hands. 

And  fixes  his  most  searching  glances 

On  the  fiur  girl  who  there  adyanoes. 

He  will— he  won't--«ad  yet  he  will 

And  yet  stands  hesitating  stilL 

Shall  he  with  her  resolve  to  bide. 

With  Jier  at  midnight  homeward  ride  ? 

In  her  yonng  heart  sow  hopes  and  fears? 

In  her  blight  eyes  mix  smiles  and  tears? 

Snre  wiU  and  won't,  since  time  b^an. 

So  neck  and  neck  a  race  ne'er  ran ! 

But  while  he  stays  with  doubts  perplex'd. 

And  tries  to  peejp  who  comes  the  next, 

A  fluttering  leai  his  keen  eyes  coyer — 

The  kiss  is  kiss'd — ^his  chance  is  oyer  I 

The  chance  is  oyer— blithe  is  he. 

For  now  a  third  pair  comes,  and  see  I 

That  gentle  look— ingenuous  air— 

Those  cheeks  which  rose  and  lily  share; 

And  eyes  of  that  most  dangerous  hue. 

That  scarce  the  rapt  beholder  knew 

If  brown  th^  were,  or  grey,  or  blue : 

The  golden  tresses,  dusteimg  round. 

Seek  the  slim  waist  a  ribbon  oound. 

And  neck,  and  shoulders  drooping  low. 

Make  dull  the  newly-fiJlen  snow ; 

Air,  shape,  face,  eyeiything  conspire 

To  say— ^rash  mortal,  come  not  nigher. 

Nor  think,  unless  you  &te  defy. 

To  gaze  unscathed  on  such  as  L 

Twas  now  that  Loye,  from  sheltering  bower, 

Look'd  down  on  that  transcendent  flower ; 

No  shred  of  doubt  distracts  his  mind, 

In  worlds  on  worlds  he  could  not  find 

A  lovelier  form,  a  purer  heart. 

In  which  to  nestle  and  depart 

And  now— unutterable  bhssl 

Meet  lips  and  hpe  in  parting  kiss ; 

One  short  half-moment  linger  more 

Than  in  that  forfdt-game  before : 

Prompt  on  the  instant,  and  prepared 

fNo  eye  hath  seen,  no  ear  hath  neaoil). 

Our  cunning  friend,  the  tiny  el^ 

Hopp'd  frem  his  high  and  bree^  shelf. 

Came  wavering— like  a  leaf  in  air — 

And  shd  withm  her  bosom  fair. 

So  quiqkly,  nimbly  was  it  done. 

But  dender  risk  &e  god  had  nm. 

And  while  that  tender  kiss  did  melt, 

Love's  touch  so  light  she  had  not  felt. 

And  httle  dream'd  the  maiden  bright 

That  aught  had  chanc'd  which  was  not  right 

But  stay! — that  phrase  must  be  amended — 

I  mean — which  she  had  not  intended ! 
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And  cloaks  were  brought,  and  many  a  shawl. 

Boas  and  mixffis,  and  wiappings  all. 

And  snng  ensoono'd  within  the  hrongh'm. 

The  lady  and  her  Mends  drove  home. 

I  say  hei  fnends  ^— it  conld  not  be. 

That  urchin  were  her  enemy  t 

I  know  not— I— but  well  I  guess. 

Love  is  not  always  happiness ! 

Bat  were  he  foe  or  wero  he  friend, 

This  of  my  lay  the  certain  end — 

Loye  left  with  her  the  lighted  haU, 

The  mistletoe,  and  deckmgs  all — 

Safe  cowenfig  'neath  her  tim>et  warm. 

Withstood,  snrviyed  the  midnight  storm  ;-^ 

Though  Glnmbers  some  thero  orertake, 

The  god  was  never  more  awake. 

And  now,  aihome,  he  flies  npstairs. 

And  roond  and  roond  her  chamber  tears. 

And  frisks  and  grins  in  rich  delight. 

To  think  he  made  a  choice  so  ri^it 

And  now,  bonnd  up  those  golden  tresses!, 

The  wearied  girl  her  pillow  presses. 

Will  sleep  as  somad  as  sleep  she  may 

To  wake  m  bloom  on  Chiistmas<Lay. 

Bat  e'er  her  gentle  ^elids  dose, 

A  something  threatens  her  repose; 

Some  novel  twitch  about  the  heart 

Hath  caused  ('twould  seem)  a  momenfs  smBrk; 

She  seeks  within  her  bosom  fidr, 

And  starts  to  find  that  Love  is  tiiere! 
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AT  nineteen  I  returned  from  a 
linei^  school  and  lived  with 
my  &ther  m  England.  I  had  been 
at  home  a  year  when  I  received  an 
u]^;ent  invitation  from  an  old  friend 
of  my  dead  mother,  to  go  and  spend 
CSiristmas  at  her  house,  far  away 
in  the  country. 

'  It  may  be  dull,'  she  wrote,  'but 
you  can  go  away  whenever  you 
wish.  Only  let  me  look  on  the  &ce 
of  your  mother's  child.' 

My  &ther  said,  *  Go,  xny  dear,  I 
wish  you  to  make  this  visit.' 

Heatherbell  Abbey  was  situated 
in  a  remote  moorland  oountiy.  I 
arrived  there  one  wintry  evening, 
when  all  Ihe  old  chimneys  were 
roaring,  and  the  wet  ivy  was  slap- 
ping agamst  the  window-panes.    I 


found  my  mother's  friend  a  kind-' 
&ced,  stately  old  lady,  reclining  in 
ttojA  of  a  wide  grate  frill  of  glowing 
fire.  She  was  too  infirm  to  rise, 
but  received  me  tenderly,  and  sent 
me  with  the  housekeeper  to  get 
rid  of  my  travdHstains.  I  likdd  at 
cEtce  the  pretty  fire-lit  room  to 
which  I  was  conducted,  dso  the 
housekeeper's  good-humoured  grand- 
motherly countenance.  I  soon  folt 
at  home  in  Heatherbell  Abbey.  It 
was  a  still,  quaint  household,  where 
the  people  seemed  to  me  to  live  and 
move  about  in  a  kind  of  peaceAil 
dream.  I  liked  it  at  first,  and  after- 
wards I  loved  it. 

Christmas  week  arrived,  and  with 
it  Mrs.  Holme's  geIj  son,  the 
youngest,  and  the  only  living  ddld 
of  many.  I  made  tea  on  those 
happy  erenings  for  mother  and  son. 


di 
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and  I  cantered  every  day  over  the 
froftty  niadH  with  Ahmc  Hohue,  aud 
worked  frivoht^  at  nip:ht  by  the 
laiuplight,  wliilo  he  ruid  aloud  to 
hiii  luother  aud  me.  It  waH  a  happy 
time  aiid  very  quiet,  because  Mrs. 
Holme  was  not  able  to  receive  visi- 
tors. 

( )n  days  when  Alario  Holme  went 
to  Khoot  over  tlie  hills,  I  loved  to 
roam  tlie  moors  aloue,  and  climb 
the  rocks,  or  gather  holly  and  huow- 
Krrios  for  a  drawing-room  basket ; 
or  when  DocemlK'r  kuowb  and  rains 
forliade  such  excursions,  to  take  my 
block  and  pencil  up  to  one  of  the 
Olid  little  c*jll-like  rooms  at  the  top 
of  the  houM),  with  their  slanting 
roofs  and  latticed  windows,  and 
then)  piiKS  delightful  hours  in  sketch- 
ing illuHtratious  for  German  legends 
made  up  of  wild  suggestive  bits  of 
tlie  landscape,  and  eerie  figures 
ti-aced  ill  tlie  drifting  clouds. 

Mrs.  Betty  the  housekeeper  ac- 
ooiupanied  mo  all  over  the  abbey, 
tt'Uiiig  many  a  story  of  forgotten 
tenants  who  once  occupied  its  many 
chaml)ers.  It  was  a  quaint,  stately 
old  building,  perplexingly  sugges- 
tive of  exactly  opposite  phases  of 
life.  ISonio  of  tlie  apartments  were 
fitted  up  in  a  style  of  old-fashioned 
frivolous  grandeur,  while  the  corri- 
dors lookwl  hke  cloisters,  and  the 
oriel  window  which  faced  the  sim 
would  have  fitly  enriched  a  church. 
I  discovered  that  the  ablwy  had, 
as  its  name  suggests,  onoe  been  in- 
habitod  by  monks;  and  as  I  sat 
often  on  dark,  days  under  the  grave 
smiloH  of  the  twelve  ajwstlos,  bask- 
ing in  tlie  amber  glow  from  the 
gla;^,  and  dreaming  of  summer  sun- 
sets, I  delighted  in  sketching  heads 
of  saintly  abbots  who  might  have 
pmyed  and  laboured  within  the 
walls,  and  groups  of  acolytes,  whose 
voices  might  have  rung  through 
the  ablx3y — how  many  silent  years 
backward  into  the  past 

lliere  was  a  certain  long,  bleak 
drawing-room,  which  was  never 
used,  and  which  seemed  too  damp 
and  chill  ever  to  be  inhabited  with 
comfort.  I  sometimes  strayed  into 
it,  and  speculated  on  what  it  might 
have  boon  when  in  use,  or  what 
it  miglit  still  bo  if  revivified.  I 
lx?heved  it  was  a  pretty  room  once. 


wlien  the  bufi'-and-^ilver  papeEmg 
was  frush,  when  the  faded  carpet 
was  bright,  when  fiowers  overawed 
those  monster  china  vaaes,  and  the 
tall  windows  stood  open  like  doors, 
with  the  ivy  and  jasmine  crushing 
into  the  room.  But  now  tbero  was 
a  chill,  earthy  dampneBS  in  the 
atmosphere,  as  though  no  window 
had  been  opened,  and  no  fire  hgiitad 
in  it  for  years.  Qainishings  of 
withered  holly  were  fiilling  into 
duKt  over  the  highest  mirrors  and 
pictures.  I  drew  lin.  BettVs 
attention  to  this.  She  said:  'Tes, 
it  was  last  used  at  Christmas  time, 
and  the  holly  was  never  taken 
down.  The  nustress  took  a  dislike 
to  the  room,  and  never  entered  A 
since.* 

This  room  had  a  ghostly  hiaaim- 
tion  for  me,  and  I  used  to  steal  into 
it  in  the  wintry  twilight,  and  walk 
up  and  down  in  tiie  gathering 
shadows,  watching  with  relish  tlie 
tossing  of  spectral  branches  oatside, 
and  listening  to  the  pealing  hofwl 
of  the  wind.  I  had  of  late  been 
reading  too  many  German  legends ; 
but  I  was  young,  and  full  of  bright 
health,  and  what  must  have  been 
intolerably  dismal  to  many,  was 
luxury  to  me. 

One  evening  I  was  fhns  passing 
the  half-hour  before  tea.  I  walked 
up  and  down,  repeating  softly  to 
myself — 

'  It  stands  In  the  lonely  WintertlMl 

At  the  base  of  Ilsburg  Hill ; 
It  Btonda  as  though  It  Dain  would  fitll. 
The  dark  deserted  MilL 

*  Its  engines  coated  with  moss  and  aoohl 
Bide  talent  all  the  day; 
Its  mildewed  walls  and  windows  old 
Are  cmmbliug  into  decaj.' 

It  was  quite  dusk,  bat  that  gleam 
of  clearness  which  sometimes  oomes 
just  before  dark  after  a  day  ci  con- 
tinuous rain,  now  straggled  with 
the  shadows,  and  cast  a  broad  spaoo 
of  lightness  under  the  dull  eye  of 
each  blank  window.  This  was  tl» 
aspect  of  the  room  as  I  tomed  near 
tlie  door  to  retrace  my  steps  to  ^e 
shadowy  recesses  at  the  fiotfaer  end. 

Pausing  a  moment^  and  glancing 
involuntturily  at  the  nrast  distant 
window,  I  started  at  seeing  soma 
one  standing  beside  it  I  instano* 
tively  passed   my  hand   over  my 
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eyes,  and  looked  again.  Neither 
&Qcy,  nor  any  grotesqxie  oombinar 
tion  of  light  and  shade  had  deceiyed 
me.  A  yotmg  lady  was  standing 
gazing  intenl^  out  on  the  misty 
moors  vith  her  small  clenched  hand 
leaning  on  a  little  work-table  which 
stood  in  the  window.  The  fignze 
was  tall,  though  so  ezqtdsitely 
shaped  that  it  hardly  apj^eared  so, 
and  dad  in  black  silk,  wmch  fell  in 
graoefol  lustrous  drapery  to  the 
ground,  sweeping  the  floor  behind. 
The  side  of  the  cheek  turned  towards 
me  was  pofect  in  symmetry  and 
fiKur  as  a  lily,  without  a  tinge  of 
colour.  The  hair,  black  as  night, 
was  twined  in  profdse  braided 
masses  round  the  small  head.  A 
band  of  white  encircled  the  throat 
and  wrists,  relieTing  the  darkness  of 
the  dress. 

As  I  gazed,  the  figure  tamed 
slowly  round  with  such  an  ex- 
pression of  hate  and  deadly  pur- 
pose on  the  face  as  I  shall  never 
forget  Then  as  the  countenance 
became  perfectly  revealed  to  me,  its 
look  changed  gradually  to  one  of 
triumph,  malicious  joy,  its  wicked- 
ness aimoBt  hidden  under  a  radiant 
smile. 

I  gazed  with  amazement  on  the 
&oe,  so  wondrously  beautiftd.  The 
dark  eyes  glittered  like  jewels,  haloed 
with  dusk  fringes,  and  lightly  over- 
shadowed by  delicate  curved  brows. 
The  nose  was  small  and  straight, 
the  lips  red  and  thin,  like  a  ver- 
milion line  traced  on  ivory.  That 
wild,  beautiful,  audacious  smile 
quivered  over  all  like  moonlight, 
making  me  shrink  in  terror  from 
I  knew  not  what.  As  I  watched 
the  smile  &ded,  and  an  expression 
of  angnish  and  despair  convulsed 
the  face;  a  veil  of  mist  seemed  to 
rise  between  me  and  the  strange 
figure,  and  then,  cold  and  trembling, 
I  crept  out  of  the  room.  With  a 
retain  of  courage  I  paused  in  the 
hall,  and  glanced  backward,  but  the 
darkness  bad  fidlen,  and  no  figaze 
was  discernible. 

I  fled  down  the  hall,  scarce  breath- 
ing till  I  reached  Mrs.  Betty's  room. 
I  met  her  coming  to  seek  ma  The 
uzn  had  go^e  up,  and  Mrs.  Holme 
was  impatient  for  tea.  I  pressed 
across  Mrs.  Betty's  threshold,  eikger 


to  feel,  even  for  a  moment,  the  re- 
assurance given  by  light  and  warmth. 

Mrs.  Betty  looked  startled  when 
she  saw  my  £ace.  *  My  word,  miss/ 
she  said,  'you  look  as  if  you  had 
seen  a  ghost' 

I  tried  to  laugh.  '  Tell  me  quick- 
ly,' I  said, '  who  is  the  strange  yoxmg 
lady  in  the  long  drawing-room?' 

'  A  young  lady  in  the  long  draw- 
ing-room?' 

'Tee,  do  you  not  know?  Nay, 
you  must  A  beautifal  girl  in  a 
black  silk  dress,  with  dark  hair,  and 
pale,  &ir  fiu^e.' 

MiB,  Betty  tamed  psJe,  and  laid 
the  jar  of  preserves  which  she 
carried  upon  the  table,  as  if  she  had 
grown  suddenly  too  weak  to  hold  it 

'  It  must  be  a  mistake,  or  you  are 
only  in  jest,  miss/  she  said.  '  There 
is  no  such  person  in  or  near  the 
house  as  you  describe.' 

'  I  have  not  been  mistaken,  and 
I  am  too  much  in  earnest  to  jest. 
If  there  is  no  such  person,  then  it 
must  have  been  a  ghost' 

'Hush!  miss,  for  God's  sake!' 
said  Mrs.  Betty,  joining  her  hands 
in  awe.  '  Do  not  say  such  a  thing 
lightly.  Tour  eyes  deceived  you 
in  the  dark.  Think  no  more  about 
it,  miss,  but  please  go  quickly  to 
the  drawingHToom.  The  mistress 
will  wonder  where  you  can  be.' 

'  I  will  go/  I  said ;  '  but  remem- 
ber I  am  positive.' 

'Stay,  miss/  said  Mrs.  Betty, 
coming  after  me  ere  I  had  taken 
half  a  dozen  steps.  '  Ton  will  pro- 
mise to  say  nothing  of  this  to  any 
one;  not  to  the  mistoess  or  Mr. 
Alaric?' 

I  promised,  and  reluctantly  haslr 
ened  to  the  drawing-room. 

n. 

A  month  passed,  and  I  had  never 
encoimtered  the  strange  young  lady 
again.  During  this  time  Mr.  Alaric 
had  departed,  leaving  Heatherbell 
Abbey  more  still  and  dreamlike  a 
dwelling  than  before.  Mrs.  Holme 
and  Mrs.  Betty  each  mourned  his 
departure  in  her  own  particular 
way,  but  each  consoled  herself  with 
the  promise  he  had  given  of  a  speedy 
return.  The  morning  on  whi^ 
he  went  was  raw  and  cheerless,  and 
somehow,  as   I   passed  down  the 
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Do(  tegottan  m^  virion  tf 
loBg  dawiDg-ioom,  ptanBte  Md 
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«amdarfa>  bmUM,  I  ttrnwiil  tha 
tvelTC  aportlM  lookad  Buttoakriy 
gni«^  UMl  Hu  ftkiiMd  gliM  auMT- 

ablj  doU.    Ooniiw  m  ■gria,  hnr^  man  ogiOMBg  tliang^  hid  pn> 

•<nv  (aft«r  the  lAtMta  had  rolled  vatid  nw  bom  dwelSng  moflSdtr 

oat  of  hnring  down  the  anBoe),  bdod  the  leeoUeotion.    (hia  trntrng 

with  not  bot-ho«Me  TioMs  in  mjr  Kb.  HohM  riapt  in  Um  finfi^t, 

hand,  1  tbtxu^t  the  jifl^fr  ki^  Mtd  1  had  flovs  in»  to  cne  of  the 

■faine  had  grown  WDDderfnlljndiaot,  eetMike  roona  to  eaateh  *  bit  <tf 

a  hot  difltonlt  to  aceooDt  fcr,  M  the  wiate  kmI  oloodland  fcc  a  TJcnette. 

daj  waa  oertainly  aa  dark  as  ercr.  I  had  tDgeced  till  then  wm  danger 


of  epdlmg  aa  mtk  Ix  went  of 
light,  and  at  fast  gethraed  ap  tnj 
mticilB  to  deecend.  On  opening  the 
door  I  beheld  the  oppoeite  door, 
nncloae  also,  and  a  ilgnn  flitted 
over  the  thieabold,  the  eame  that  I 
had  seen  in  the  long  diawing-room ; 
the  slim,  swaying  fonn,  the  black, 
histrona  djtipeiry,  the  pale  &oe,  and 
iSTen  hair.  Onlr  the  width  of  the 
oonidor  sepantod  me  from  her  -  I 
heaid  the  rustle  of  her  Bilk  alort, 
and  felt  ft  cold  Btir  in  the  air  as  it 
wafted  paot  She  fltmg  a  stnnge, 
gleaming  smile  at  me,  and  flitted 
(SI  along  the  corridor,  and  disap- 
peared down  the  siaiicaBe. 

I  felt  all  the  mokeoicg  disbcss  of 
sapetnatoral  terror:  it  tormented 
and  poralTsed  me,  but  I  could  not 
swoon.     I   ata« 


wan,  but  the  wild  queeticn,  '  What 
is  it?  Vbatisit?*  wonldnotsiife 
mf  sensee  to  leave  m&  Hy  qve 
wandered  foan  that  mTstoriom 
doOT  oppoeite  to  the  stancM^  to 
which  mj  limbs  refbsed  to  carrr 
me,  and  np  whioh  I  had  a  bonid 
expectatioa  of  leeing  that  temt^ 
white  Eue  with  its  feaiAiI  beanQr 
eoming  again  to  meet  ma  At 
length,  with  a  frantic  effort  I  dashed 
^wn  Qie  oorridoi  tmd  staiis.  Beek- 
len  witti  terror,  I  sprang  from 
flight  to  flight  with  a  Bpeed  whidi 
m;  weak  limbs  could  not  support 
The  Bwiit  descent  made  m;  heKl 
reel,  my  kneee  bent,  I  grew  blind, 
and  fell  heavily  from  a  ounoderaUe 
hdght  into  Uie  hall. 

i  broke  my  arm  in  that  &U,  and 
then  I  did  fiunt  Wheo  1  recoroed, 
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my  arm  was  set,  and  Mrs.  Betty 
and  a  doctor  were  with  me  in  my 
own  pretty  chamber. 

I  implored  Mrs.  Betty  not  to  leave 
me  for  a  moment  I  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  being  left  alone.  I 
told  my  story  at  once.  The  doctor 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  desired 
Mrs.  Betty  on  no  account  to  leave 
me,  an  order  which  she  scrupulously 
obeyed,  nursing  me  tenderly  till  I 
had  grown  quite  well  again. 

She  tried  to  divert  me  by  telling 
anecdotes  of  the  family,  and  espe- 
cially of  Mr.  Alaric,  child,  boy, 
and  man.  But  stiU  my  thou^hte 
would  wander  hack  to  that  haunting 
vision,  oftenest  in  twilight,  when 
the  white  &ce  and  glittering  ^es 
seoned  gleaming  on  me  from  every 
shadowy  comer. 

One  evening  when  my  brain 
ached  with  pondering  this  uneasy 
theme,  I  said : 

'Mrs.  Betty,  is  there  no  story 
connected  with  the  house  whi<£ 
might  accotint  for  the  app«aance 
of  this  spirit,  for  spirit  I  twlieve  it 
tobef 

She  tried  to  evade  the  question, 
but  I  saw  that  I  had  guessed  rightly. 
There  was  a  story,  and  after  much 
coaxing  I  prevailed  on  her  to  tell 
it  to  me.  ft  impressed  me  drearily 
at  the  time;  I  suffered  from  it  for 
a  day  and  two  nighte ;  but  then  the 
snn  shone  out,  and  a  summer 
wind  blew  away  all  my  trouble.  I 
have  tried  to  put  togeuier  the  firag- 
mente  of  a  story  wnich  Mrs.  Bet^ 
told  me.    It  mns  as  follows : — 

m. 

Twenty-five  years  before  the  date 
of  my  firist  visit  there,  HeatherbeU 
Abbey  was  a  merry  home,  full  of 
young  life,  and  the  music  of  young 
voices.  Almic  Holme,  the  youngest 
of  many,  was  then  unborn,  and 
Olarenoe,  the  eldest,  the  hope  and 
pride  of  the  house  and  name,  was 
twenty-five.  Clarenoewas  the  child 
of  a  former  marriage,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  children  were  very  much 
younger.  Mrs.  Holme  was  the 
most  afiectionate  of  stepmothers, 
and  all  almost  forgot  that  she  was 
not  the  real  mother  of  the  eldest 
son. 

A  few  months  before  the  period 


of  the  stcny,  Mrs.  Holme  had  made 
a  change  in  the  arrangemente  of  her 
household;  the  elder  children  had 
been  sent  to  school,  and  a  governess 
had  been  engaged  for  the  younger 
ones.  The  mother  had  been  anxious 
to  find  a  young  person  who  would 
be  gentle  and  yielding,  and  not  too 
strict  with  her  darlings.  She&nded 
that  an  inexperienooi  girl  mi^ht 
better  submit  to  her  supervision 
than  one  well  drilled  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  teaching.  She  engaged  her 
governess  rather  indiscreetly;  but 
tiie  young  lady  had  excellent  testi- 
momals,  and  Mrs.  Holme  was  at  the 
time  quite  satisfied. 

Eunice  Frith  arrived  at  Heather- 
bell  Abbey  one  stormy  evening  in 
October.  The  trees  were  waSing 
and  crashing,  and  the  sea  booming 
on  the  stnmd  between  the  gusto, 
when  a  vehicle  rolled  up  the  avenue, 
bringing  the  new  comer  to  her  des- 
tination. When  opened,  the  great 
hall  door  was  swung  back  to  the 
wall  by  the  storm,  and  a  cold  wind 
swirled  in  under  the  mats  and  over 
the  thresholds,  and  swept  the  bright 
inner  hearth  with  a  chill  breath,  and 
an  unheard  wail. 

The  long  drawing-room,  then  the 
fbmily  evening  room,  was  fiUed  with 
glow  and  brilliance.  It  was  tew- 
time,  pleasantest  of  domestic  hours. 
Mr.  Holme  reclined  in  his  arm- 
chair by  the  wide,  bright  hearth. 
Mrs.  Holme  had  just  taken  her  seat 
opposite  the  steaming  urn.  The 
ncn  lamp  and  firelight  sparkled 
on  the  cmna  and  the  silver,  on  the 
half-closed,  reposing  eyes,  and  the 
ease-ei^ying  brows  and  lips  of  the 
husband  and  fieither,  and  on  the 
shining  hair  and  burnished  drapery 
of  the  wife  and  mother.  It  danced 
into  the  bewildering  recesses  and 
flattering  vistas  of  t£e  mirrors.  It 
leaped  over  polished  omamente  and 
fknciful  cabmete,  and  the  carved 
backs  of  dark,  grotesque  chairs. 
It  was  everywhere  in  snatches,  this 
beautiful  wandering  home-heht, 
beckoning  quaint  £uides  from  their 
nooks,  sweet  affections  from  their 
rose-coloured  niches,  young  thrifty 
hopes  from  tlie  warm  atmosphere 
of  their  teeming  growth,  and  lead- 
ing them  in  flowery  chains  to  dance 
a  dance  of  worship  round  the  silent. 
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pofent  betftb-blan.  It  btoagfat 
Oknoea  Holme  to  his  ant  at  the 
teft-teble,  and  thus  it  faronght  a 
new  fluah  of  flmikB  to  the  otfaer  two 
faces  m  the  roonL 

Ciarenoe  Holme  waa  the  mora 
petted  by  all,  and  the  more  bdoTod 
Dj  his  stepmother  bocaoae  that  she 
had  no  son  of  her  own.  He  waa 
the  heir  and  the  inide  of  the  hooae, 
and  the  darling  of  &ther,  mother, 
and  sisters.  His  innocent  manhood 
excnsed  their  creed  that  ClaicDce 
oonid  do  no  wrong.  His  affsctianate 
smile  was  their  brtghtest  sonshine, 
his  kindly  word  and  witty  jest  their 
dearest  mnsio. 

Clarence  came  and  took  his  seat 
at  the  ti^le.  His  figore  was  a  good 
height  and  well  knit,  broad-chcRtod, 
and  round-limbed.  His  ftir  hair 
swept  from  hu  forehead  in  fmn- 
shiny  rings  and  masses,  with  a  dash 
of  warmer  colour  in  the  shadows. 
He  had  been  out  in  the  storm  with 
the  gamekeeper,  and  his  brow  was 
very  fiur  ana  his  eyes  very  bright 
as  he  sat  down  smiling  by  his  step- 
mother's Rida  Throe  little  fairies 
who  had  been  allowed  to  wait  up 
to  welcome  their  new  goyemeas, 
gathered  round  his  elbows  with  a 
score  of  questians  and  appeals  to 
'  Clarrio.' 

Mr.  Holme,  with  beaming  eyes 
resting  on  the  group  at  the  table, 
had  just  risen  to  approach  and  join 
it,  when  that  expected  peal  rang 
out  &om  the  bell  with  an  unre- 
cognizod  menace  in  its  shrill  cla- 
mour, the  hall  door  swung  back, 
and  tiiat  cold  breath  swept  under 
the  threshold. 

Eunice  Frith  entered  the  kmg 
drawing-room  with  the  step  of  an 
empress,  her  black  silken  drapery 
p^listeiiing  and  darkling  around  and 
behind  her  like  a  sombre  doud. 
8he  looked  like  the  young  queen  of 
night,  though  she  wore  no  jewels, 
except  one  diamond  which  blazed 
at  her  throat,  and  her  eyes  which 
glittered  under  her  white  forehead 
wi^  a  brilliance  which  no  gems 
ever  possessed. 

Mr.  Holme  started  and  looked  at 
his  wife.  Mrs.  HolittB  rose,  flushed 
and  uneasy.  This  was  not  quite 
the  kind  of  person  she  had  wished 
to  see.    She  glanced  from  her  hus- 


band to  daienoe,  who  stood  wiA 
hia  hand  on  the  back  of  his  daar, 
and  hia  bead  bent  tewBid  in  lofenn- 
tialand  wondeong  adminliaB. 

Eunice  Frith  passed  down  the 
long  drawing-room  witfaoint  Uosh 
or  &lter,  her  dark  head  with  its 
braided  crown  graoefiiUy  erect,  her 
fiu»,  fiur  and  unruffled  as  snow, 
her  lips— red  as  the  faoUy-benieB 
ripening  for  Christmas  in  the  wood 
—  undistreoBod  bgr  any  imfuus 
quiver.  She  accepted  the  greetings 
of  her  surprised  employera  wtt 
passionless  ease,  and  took  her  saat 
at  the  tea-table  aa  though  she  had 
been  accostomed  to  ait  tfaero  aD  her 
lif& 

And  the  lAriufc-ing  home-lig^ 
glanced  over  her  witii  a  nerroas 
start,  and  fled  away;  and  Eonioe 
Frith  seemed  illumined  by  some 
cold,  foreign  g^eam— some  idnte 
reflection  from  an  ioebecg. 

IV. 

Two  mcNitha  passed,  and  Eunice 
Frith  was  one  of  the  household.  la 
her  glistening  and  darklfng  robe 
she  flitted  from  school-room  to 
drawing-room.  Her  low,  dear  voice 
was  expected  to  mingle  in  the  do- 
mestic converse,  and  her  smile, 
though  too  glesmy,  was  found  to 
posBBBs  a  fiwdnation.  Her  influ- 
ence over  the  childrai  was  complete 
— an  influence  which  had  no  root  in 
love,  but  was  composed  of  a  share 
of  admiration  and  a  spedes  c^  at- 
traction which  was  more  than  half 
fear— a  fear  of  whidi  the  little  pupils 
themselves  were  scarce  conscious. 

It  was  breakfiist-time  at  Hea&er- 
bell  Abbey.  Eunice  Frith  stood  at 
the  window  unlacing  and  lacing  her 
white  fingers,  while  her  wild  daik 
eyes  with  their  jewelled  glitter  were 
roving  restlessly  over  the  waste 
land  of  snow  outside.  Mrs.  Holme 
stood  by  the  hearth,  waiting  for  her 
husband's  entrance,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  uneasily  on  Clarence,  who  was 
studying  the  young  governess  over 
the  edge  of  hu  book.  He  met  his 
stepmother's  glance  as  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  letteivbag  diverted  his 
attention.  He  met  that  amdouB, 
scrutinizing  look  with  an  open  smile 
which  seemed  to  say — 

'  No,  mother;  be  at  rest    I  shall 
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never  &11  id  Iots  with  that  nncannj  seemed  eo  nearly  akin  to  that  of  her 

beautj.'  own  blood.     Ctarence  sprang  fbr- 

Asd  Mrs.  Hdine  tamed  to  the  ward  for  his  share  of  the  corre- 

letter-b«g.  spondence,  and  Mrs.  Hohne,  with  an 

Ennioe  Frith  expected  no  letters,  open  letter  in  her  hand,  uttered  aa 

for  she  never  tnrned  her  head,  nor  exclamation  ot  sorrow  and  alarai. 

rsnoTed  her  e^,  nor  appeared  to  One  of  her  predona  girls  was  ill  in 

distnrb  the  spirit  within  her  from  a  hintvay  Bchool  in  France.     Not 

the   contemplation   of    that   silent  dangereualy,    but   still    ilL     Thej 

white    world    whoee    temperature  most  go  awa;  at  once,  aho  and  her 


liusbend;  they  mnst  depart  at  once 
to  see  the  sufTerer. 

'  How  provoldngi'  cried  Mis. 
Holme  to  Clarence. 

'  Ariel  Forrest  was  to  have  been 
here  the  day  after  to-morrow.' 

Ariel  Forreflt  was  a  nAme  Ura. 
Holms  loved  to  atter.  The  girl 
was  the  motherless  daughter  of  a 
school  friend.  And  this  name,  which 
his  stepmother  loved  to  utter,  Cla- 
rence loved  to  hear. 

Eunice  Frith  opened  her  red  lipe 
and  closed  them  again.  This  was 
the  only  token  she  gave  of  having 
heard  what  had  been  said. 

'  And  will  she  not  come  now?* 
asked  Clarence,  in  a  voice  which 
was  careless  with  an  effort 

'  No ;  she  will  not  oome  now,  I 
am  sure.     I  must  write  and  tell 


Aud  the  disappointing  note  was 
written  to  Ariel  Forreet,  who  had 

gismised  to  spend  her  Chrtstmns  at 
eathcrbell  Abbey,  and  Hr.  and 
Hrs.  Uolmo  left  for  France  Qiat 
night,  '  We  shall  be  home  again 
for  Chnstmae-day,  if  posaiblo,'  were 
their  last  words. 

A  certain  kind,  harmless  old  Aunt 
Mattie,  who  lived  a  few  miles  away, 
came  to  matronize  tiie  household  in 
the  absence  of  the  mistreee,  and  took 
up  her  abode  in  the  Abbey. 

'  But  she  is  not  coming,'  said 
Ihmice  Frith,  as  she  stood  tapping 
her  foot  in  the  twilight  at  the  win- 
dow, where  the  chiU  snow-wreatha 
look^  wanly  in  ^t  the  mddy  hearth. 
'  She  is  not  coming,  and  Uie  watch- 
ful BtepmoUier  is  away.  And  as  for 
her'— with  a  soomfhl  glance  at  the 
poor  old  lady,  nnconscionsly  nod' 
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ding  in  her  ohiur—'  she  is  no  match 
for  me.  I  fear  her  as  little  as  the 
mouse  that  nibbles  at  the  wainscoi' 
But  Ennioe  Frith  was  not  om- 
niscient She  could  not  see  beyond 
the  yerge  of  ordinary  mortal  Yision. 
She  did  not  know  that  Mrs.  Holme's 
note  had  not  reached  her  young 
Mend's  dwelling  till  the  bird  had 
flown.  Therefore,  when  one  even- 
ing  she  tied  on  her  bonnet  and 
wrapped  herself  in  a  rough  gray 
shawl  for  a  swift  walk  over  the 
snow,  she  did  not  expect  to  meet 
Ariel  Fonest  before  she  returned. 

V. 

Eunice  Frith  stood  transfixed  in 
meditation  on  the  Elfin  Span,  a 

guaint  old  bridge  built  high  oyer  a 
oiling  torrent  rushing  Irom  the 
mountain.  There  were  weird  sto- 
ries about  this  bridge  of  ghosts  and 
goblins  haunting  it  at  nightfiall.  It 
was  near  nigh^dl  now,  and  there 
were  few  in  the  country  besides  the 
goyemess  from  the  Abbey  who 
would  haye  stood  there  so  cahnly 
leauing  oyer  the  old  wall,  the  only 
speck  in  the  white  waste.  But 
Eunice  Frith  feared  neither  man  nor 
spirit. 

Snow  was  on  the  earth  and  snow 
was  in  the  sky.  Nature  wore  a 
shroud,  and  the  shroud  was  stained 
with  blood.  A  long,  ragged,  crim- 
son streak  lay  on  me  bmk  of  the 
horizon,  like  gore  welling  from  the 
dull  lips  of  the  gray  distant  sea. 
Eunice  Frith  looked  Hke  a  spirit 
herself,  motionless  by  the  wall  in 
her  gray  garments,  with  her  weird 
guttering  eyes  building  monuments 
of  ambition  in  the  misty  undulations 
of  the  thick  white  clouds. 

Woods  and  mountains,  regal  in 
their  wintry  ermine,  stretched  be- 
hind her,  pale  uplands  swept  away 
at  either  side,  and  below  in  the  yale 
rose  the  Abbey  with  its  iyied  gables 
and  chimneys,  one  fiery  star  from  the 
oriel  glaring  back  defiance  at  that 
angry  western  gleam  by  the  sea. 

*  Mine  I  mine !'  whispered  Eunice 
Fritii  between  her  closed  lips  as  her 
eyes  royed  oyer  the  rich  lands  and 
the  noble  homestead. 

'  Mine!  mine!'  echoed  the  water 
rushing  under  the  dark  arch  of  the 
Span  *  and  the  wind  swept  by  moan- 


ing fiuntly— 'Oh!  Glarenoe  Hohne, 
woe  on  you  that  y^ou  haye  looked 
with  frank  admiration  on  this  wo- 
man's cruel  beauty!' 

Hark!  there  were  whe^  on  the 
road  in  the  distance;  and  as  Ihe 
goyemess  looked  and  listened  a 
figure  sprang  up  on  the  pathway 
down  below.  The  shght  form  of  a 
young  girl  with  bright  brown  curls 
blowing  in  wayes  and  clusters  from 
under  her  yelyet  hat  with  its  droop- 
ing scarlet-tipped  feathers.  She  was 
wrapped  up  m  black  yelyet  and 
sables,  and  her  hands  were  thrust  in 
a  costly  mufif.  She  stepped  airily 
oyer  the  snow  in  her  dainty  boots, 
seeming  to  follow  the  carriage  wilh 
haste. 

She  glanced  up  and  beheld  the 
gray  figure  on  the  bridge,  and  met 
the  white  repellant  feuoe  and  wrath- 
fdl  eyes  of  the  goyemess.  From 
her  kiumphant  dream  of  ambition 
Eunice  Fnth  was  aroused  to  bdiold 
the  adyent  of  her  rival. 

'  My  foe !'  murmured  Eunice  Frith 
between  her  shut  teeth;  and  then,  as 
the  young  stranger  fled  away  in  fear, 
and  she  stood  once  more  alone  in 
the  ghostly  twilight,  with  the  white 
foam  of  the  river  hissing  in  her  ears, 
she  became  aware,  by  a  sudden 
shock  of  intolerable  pain,  that  not 
only  were  all  the  hopes  of  her  deep- 
laid  ambition  cast  upon  this  stake, 
but  that  all  the  love  of  which  her 
resolute,  tenacious  nature  was  ca- 
pable of  conceiving  and  retaining,  had 
gone  forth  to  wrestle  and  do  battle, 
for  its  one  prize  in  lifa  Backed 
and  quivering,  the  heart  of  Eunice 
Frith  crouched  in  humiliation  before 
her  intellect  like  an  unfaithfal  slave 
before  his  enraged  master.  It  had 
sworn  to  take  a  cool,  stem  part  in 
a  great  cauoe,  and  it  had  turned 
craven  and  suffered  defeat. 

But  the  discovery  was  made,  the 
humiliation  endured,  and  her  suf- 
fering only  strengthened  a  thou- 
sandK>ld  the  iron  determination  to 
work  her  own  wilL 

'  She  shall  not  crush  me !'  she 
said.    '  I  will  crush  her,  htm  first' 

And  then  she  wrapped  herself 
more  closely  in  her  gray  shawl,  and 
with  fiercely  swift  footsteps  hurried 
over  the  snowy  moors  home  to  the 
Abb^.     The    long  drawing-room 
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was  fall  of  fire-b'ght  when  Emuce 
Frith's  white  face  peered  in  at  the 
window  like  a  wintry  moon  when 
there  are  signs  of  a  storm.  Ariel 
Forrest  had  thrown  her  hat  on  the 
floor,  and  her  bright  cnrls  were 
wandering  away  from  her  blooming 
cheeks  and  down  over  her  shoolders 
as  she  sat  on  a  low  stool  by  old 
Annt  Mattie's  arm-chair,  and  heard 
of  the  departure  of  the  mistress  and 
master  of  HeatherbeU  Abbey. 

'  Bat  I  am  glad  I  came/  said  she, 
'  if  only  to  see  you.  Aunt  Mattie,  and 
the  ch&dren.' 

'  And  no  one  else,  Ariel  T  whis- 
pered Clarence,  who  stood  gravely 
m  the  flickering  shadows,  watching 
her  eyery  movement 

Aunt  Mattie  was  very  deaf,  but 
Ariel  made  no  answer  with  her  lips. 
She  looked  silently  at  the  coals  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then,  as  a  chill 
recollection  startled  her  reverie,  she 
cried,  witii  a  shiver — 

'  Oh !  Aunt  Mattie,  I  wonder  who 
is  the  beautiful,  fleroe-looking  girl 
whom  I  passed  standing  all  alone 
on  the  i3fin  Span?  I  almost 
thought  she  was  a  ghost' 

'  Miss  Frith,  the  governess,  is  out 
walking,  is  she  not,  Clarence?  I 
don't  Imow  any  one  else  whom  the 
description  would  suit  Yes,  my 
dear,  1  suppose  yon  met  the  gover- 


VI. 

A  very  sunbeam  on  the  snow  was 
Ariel  Forrest   on   those  December 
days  at  HeatherbeU  Abbey.    A  very 
home  sprite,  with  her  radiant  smile, 
her  sunny  hair,  her  white  floating 
dress.      The    children    flew   from 
Eunice   Frith   and   clung  to   her. 
Aunt  Mattie  spoke  querulously  to 
the  governess,  and  beamed  her  love 
in  smiles  upon  her  blithe,  pretty 
young  &vourite.    Clarence  Holme, 
in  his  capacity  of  host  to  a  beauti- 
ful, friendless  girl   in  his  Other's 
house,  was  kind  and  attentive  and 
chivalrous,     ne^er    thinking    how 
Eunice  lath's  glittering  eyes  fol- 
lowed   every   speaking    look   that 
passed   from  hiis   to  Aiiel's,  little 
dreaming  how  she  paced  her  cham- 
ber night  after  m'ght,  biting  her  red 
lips  and  clenching  her  slender  hands 
in  paroxysms  of  jealousy. 
VOL.  n. — vo.  xn. 


It  was  vacation  lime  now,  and 
children  and  governess  were  frae  to 
mingle  in  the  general  sports  and 
merriment  of  the  household.  Qood 
news  had  arrived  from  France,  and 
all  were  gay  and  glad— but  one. 

A  wonderftd  change  came  over 
Eunice  Frith.  Cold  and  still  and 
proud  in  her  exceeding  beauly  she 
had  been.  She  had  thought  to  con- 
quer without  an  effort,  or  to  retire 
haughtily  from  the  field.  Now  her 
proud  neck  was  bent,  and  she 
stooped  to  work,  to  toil,  to  make  a 
mighty  struggle  to  gain  her  object 

Eunice  Frith,  who  could  have 
imagined  that  your  cold  cheek  could 
glow  with  so  radiant  a  blush ;  who 
guessed  that  your  proud  lips  could 
wreathe  themselves  into  su<m  bewil- 
dering smiles;  that  your  low,  sel- 
dom-heard voice  could  pour  fortii 
a  cataract  of  song  such  as  to  shake 
the  souls  of  reverent  listeners?  And 
yet  these  miracles  were  wrought  in 
HeatherbeU  Abb^  on  those  snowy 
December  days;  and  with  triumph 
Eunice  Frith  saw  Ariel  Forrest  stand 
acUpeed. 

The  governess  was  sweet-voiced 
and  gentle  to  the  curly-haired  girl 
whose  trusting  eyes  met  hers  with- 
out a  shadow  of  suspicion.  She  was 
amiable  to  the  .children  and  atten- 
tive to  Aunt  Mattie.  Eunice  Frith 
was  singular  and  admirable  from 
every  point  of  view,— and  yet— tiie 
heart  of  Clarence  Holme  was  in  tlie 
keeping  of  Ariel  Forrest 

Slowly,  like  a  storm-cloud,  the 
truth  gathered  round  the  soul  of 
Eunice  Frith,  and  stiU  her  eyes 
shone  forth  like  stars  from  tiie  dark- 
ness. But  the  crisis  was  coming, 
the  shadow  was  falling,  chill  winds 
were  gathering  round  the  Abbey 
hearth.  A  prophecy  had  been  ut- 
tered that  mght  on  the  Elfin  Span— 
'  I  will  crush  her  or  him.' 

vn. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christn^aa 
Eve,  and  on  Christmas  Eve  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Holme  were  to  return  to 
HeatiierbeU  Abbey.  It  was  a  calm 
evening  after  a  night  and  day  of 
such  rain  and  storm  as  had  enraged 
the  mountain  torrents,  making  them 
rush  madly  through  the  glens  and 
valleys,  crashing   down  trees   and 
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bridges,  and  aimibilating  all  sb'gbt 
impediments  to  the  fdiy  of  their 
flight  It  was  now  qnito  still,  bnt 
for  the  hoarse  baying  of  waters  in 
the  distance,  and  it  was  growing 
dark.  Eunice  Frith  bad  been  for 
one  of  her  swift  solitary  walks  to 
the  Elfin  Span,  and  she  was  return- 
ing at  her  usual  firoh'ght  hour. 
Through  the  drawing-room  window 
she  saw  a  picture— Clarence  Holme 
standing  on  the  hearth,  and  Aiiel's 
bead  upon  his  shoulder,  and  Aiiers 
drapeiy  sweeping  his  feet 

Eunice  Frith  went  straight  through 
the  hall-door,  crossed  the  hall,  and 
stood  at  the  drawing-room  threshold, 
listening. 

Ariel  had  asked  some  question,  for 
Clarence  was  saying,  half-jestingly, 
half-tenderly,  '  Is  mere  anything  I 
would  not  do  for  you,  Ariel  r 

'There  is  one  thing  you  would 
scarcely  do,  Mr.  Holme,'  said  a  low, 
icy  voice  behind  Clarence.  '  You 
would  not  ride  across  the  Elfin  Span 
at  night&ll,  at  this  hour,  not  to 
save  the  life  dearest  to  you  in  the 
world.* 

There  was  a  cutting  sneer  in  the 
words,  and  Clarence  turned  sharply, 
in  surprise ;  but  he  was  too  happy 
just  then  to  be  angry  with  any  ona 

'Why  so.  Miss  Frith?*  he  said. 
'Is  it'  because  of  the  ghosts  and 
goblins  ?' 

'  You  would  not  do  it,*  coldly  per- 
sisted the  governess. 

'  Why  do  you  accuse  him  of  being 
a  coward  ?*  cried  Ariel,  with  kindling 
cheeks. 

But  Eunice  Frith  simply  walked 
out  of  the  room. 

*  Do  it,  Clarence  I'  said  Ariel,  when 
the  door  had  closed  upon  her.  'How 
dare  she  stigmatize  you  as  a  coward ! 
She  thinks  herself  braver  than  any 
one  in  the  world,  because  she  walks 
from  that  place  every  evening  at 
nightfall.  Don't  leave  her  the  boast 
that  no  one  would  do  it  but  herself 
'Tis  only  a  mile :  go  and  get  Chest- 
nut, and  canter  to  the  bridge  and 
back  again.' 

•  But,  Ariel,  my  child,  it  would  be 
nonsense  to  take  so  much  notice  c/' 
silly  words !' 

'No  matter;  it  won't  be  nonsense. 
She  shan't  say  that  again.  I'll  give 
orders  for  tea,  and  by  the  time  the 


urn  is  on  the  table  you'll  be  here 
again.' 

'  Well,  be  it  so,  my  liesge  lady.  I 
shall  imagine  myself  your  knight- 
errant  as  I  ride  along,  journeying  to 
do  battie  with  some  terrible  giant  fbr 
your  sake,  instead  of  going  on  a 
foolish  errand,  like  the  Eing  of 
France  and  all  his  men,  "up  ihe 
hill  and  down  again." ' 

'Bring  a  bunch  of  heather,  as  a 
proof  of  your  having  been  there!' 
called  Ariel  from  the  porch,  as  her 
lover  rode  merrily  away  down  the 
avenue,  among  the  shadows  of  the 
trees. 

'  I  wish  I  had  not  s^t  him :  some* 
thing  may  happen  to  him,'  said 
Ariel,  as  she  re-entered  the  long 
drawing-room.  But  she  checked 
her  speech  in  mortification  at  seeing 
Eunice  Frith  standing  at  the  fiur 
window,  leaning  with  one  hand  on  a 
little  work-table,  and  looking  in- 
tentiy  towards  the  Elfin  Span. 

Ariel  Forrest  sat  down  with  a 
shiver  beside  the  fender,  and  tried  to 
wrestie  with  a  feeling  which  was 
daily  growing  stronger  within  her — 
dislike  of  Eunice  Frith. 

The  governess  from  her  window 
could  see  the  flutter  of  a  rider's  doak 
flying  along  the  upland  path  to  the 
Elfin  Span.  It  reached  a  certain 
point,  and  vanished.  At  that  mo- 
ment Ariel  Forrest  started  to  hear  a 
low  moan  from  the  window  where 
Eunice  Frith  stood. 

vm. 

'Where  can  he  be? — ^where  can 
he  be  ?'  sobbed  Ariel  Forrest,  sitting 
up  stairs  in  Aunt  Mattie's  dressing- 
room,  with  her  head  on  the  old  kdy^B 
lap. 

Nine  o'clock  struck,  and  ten,  and 
still. the  rider  had  not  come  back, 
and  still  the  untasted  tea  was  on  the 
table  in  the  long  drawing-room,  and 
Eunice  Frith  stood  staring  at  the 
dark  window,  with  her  hand  on  Hie 
work-table,  and  her  fiace  from  the 
light 

No  one  sought  her,  no  one  dis- 
turbed her.  The  room  was  deserted. 

Servants  were  hurrying  to  and  fro^ 
looking  blankly  and  feaifally  in  one 
anoth^s  &ces,  and  speaking  in  sub- 
dued whispers;  messengers  went» 
and  returned  with  white  fiices  and 
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Htiff  tongues.  The  Elfin  Span  was 
broken  in  by  the  torrent,  and  horse 
and  rider  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
horrid  chasm. 


IX. 

Clarence  Holme  was  carried  stark 
and  stiff  to  the  door  through  which 
he  had  passed  forth  so  gaily.  Father 
and  momer  retomed  on  that  dismal 
Christmas  Eve,  and  found  their  boy, 
tiieir  hope  and  pride,  a  corpse. 

Ariel  Forrest— we  will  not  speak 
of  her,  but  to  hope  and  pray  that 
God  comforted  her  in  her  surpassing 
sorrow. 

When  in  the  gray  morning  a 
weeping,  shuddering  servant  sought 
the  desolation  of  the  long  drawing- 
room,  she  was  seized  with  an  unao- 
cx)imkble  terror  at  seeing  the  sUght 
statuesque  fignre  still  standing  at 
the  distant  window — still  with  the 
braid-crowned  head  turned  towards 
the  Elfin  Span,  and  the  little  clenched 
hand  leaning  on  the  work-table.  Per- 
fectly motionless,  without  a  rustle 
disturbing  the  glistening  flow  of  her 
silken  drapery,  so  stood  Eunice  Frith 
in  the  dreary  dawn  on  that  terrible 
Christmas  morning. 

Mrs.  Betiy  approached  her  with 
awe-struck  steps.    The  right  hand 


was  tightly  tangled  in  the  heavy 
curtain  beside  the  window.  Mrs. 
Betty  looked  in  the  staring  glassy 
eyes,  and  removed  the  stiff  fingers 
firom  the  curtain,  and  Eunice  Frith 

fell  heavily  to  the  floor,  dead. 

•  •  •  • 

'There  has  been  disease  of  the 
heart,'  said  the  doctor,  'and  death 
has  resulted  from  the  violent  action 

caused  by  some  sadden  passion.' 

*  *  •  • 


Mrs.  Betty's  story  is  told.  Time 
has  been  busy  effacing  his  own  work, 
and  these  thmgs  are  never  spoken  of 
now.  I  am  the  wife  of  Alaric  Hohne, 
and  the  good  old  lady  who  was  so 
kind  a  stepmother  to  the  murdered 
Clarence  is  now  in  her  grave.  Of 
Ariel  Forrest  I  can  say  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  she  went  abroad  with  her 
&ther.    Mrs  Betty  still  lives. 

I  stood  last  night  on  the  Elfin 
Span,  and  I  fiEuicied  I  saw  a  gray 
figure  ghde  past  me  in  the  gloaming. 
I  hurried,  shivering,  away,  and  I 
promised,  as  I  walked  homeward, 
that  if  ever  again  the  spirit  of  Eunice 
Frith  is  seen  to  haunt  Heatherbell 
Abbey,  we  will  shut  up  the  old 
place,  and  find  a  home  elsewhere. 


CHRISTMAS  WITH  DICK  WHITTINGTON. 


I'  ET  us  form,  if  we  can,  some  idea 
J  of  the  manner  in  which  Dick 
Whittington  spent  his  Christmas. 
Knowing  that  he  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  IIL,  Eichard  IL,  Hemy 
IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VL,  we 
have  a  tolerable  range  of  ground  to 
build  our  speculations  upon.  And 
here  we  may  mention,  by  the  way, 
that  conunentators  and  learned  men 
have  ferretted  out  testimony  which 
leads  them  to  a  conclusion  that 
Dick  was  a  knight's  son,  and  was 
never  poor.  But  we  are  not  to  be 
robbed  of  our  &vourite  boy's  story 
in  this  way— especially  at  Christ- 
mas-time. To  us,  at  any  rate,  Dick 
was  a  poor  orphan  boy ;  he  did 
come  up  to  London  to  seek  his 
fortune;  he  tms  treated  xmkindly 
by  the  cook,  and  kindly  by  MIbs 


Alice,  at  Mr.  Fitzwarren's  house ;  he 
did  buy  a  cat  for  a  penny,  to  drive 
away  the  rats  and  mice  that  infested 
his  miserable  garret ;  he  did  send  his 
cat  to  Barbary,  as  the  only  kind  of 
mercantile  venture  possible  to  him ; 
the  cat  did  so  deh'ght  the  King  of  Bar- 
bary,  that  the  latter  sent  over  heaps 
of  gold  to  Dick  in  exchange  for  the 
mighty  rat-killer;  Dick  did  run 
away  from  the  cruel  cook,  and  was 
only  stayed  by  hearing  Bow  bells 
make  the  famous  announcement 

*  Tnm  affkin,  Whitdngtoo, 
Thrice  I>onl  Mayor  of  London ;' 

and  he  did  return,  to  hear  the  great 
news  from  Barbary,  and  ultimately 
to  marry  Miss  Alice.* 

♦  There  is  an  old  print  by  Elstnick,  in 
which   Sir   Richard   Whittiniirton,  in    his 
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ChriMmaa  with  Dick  Whittmgton. 


In  those  days,  the  materials  for  a 
ChriRtnias  feast  were  either  different 
from  ours,  or  were  sold  at  what 
would  to  us  be  wonderftiUy  low 
prices.  The  rich  and  the  middle 
classes  made  much  of  their  bread  at 
home;  but  many  of  the  citizens  were 
supplied  by  bakers,  who  came  from 
Stepney,  Bromley,  and  Stratford, 
with  loaves  on  horseback  or  in  carts. 
The  London  bakers  took  their  bread 
to  open  market  in  panniers  or  pan- 
yers ;  and  to  this  day  may  be  seen 
in  Panyer  Alley  (a  turning  out  of 
Newgate  Street)  a  stone  with  a  bit 
of  sculpture,  representing  a  boy 
taking  a  loaf  of  bread  out  of  a  pan- 
yer. There  was  an  '  assize'  of  bread 
held  every  Michaelmas;  at  which 
the  assizers,  after  considering  the 
price  of  com  and  the  expense  of 
manu&cture,  determined  what 
should  be  the  price  of  bread.  And 
woe  to  the  bc&er  who  should  ven- 
ture to  charge  morel  There  was 
'  puffe '  or  white  bread, '  wastd '  or 
seconds  bread,  and '  tourte '  or  com- 
mon brown  bread.  Ab  to  the  price, 
we  iind,  from  the  City  records, 
that  Alan  de  Fadyngtone,  one  of 
Dick's  contemporaries,  instead  of 
selling  a  loaf  of  ten  ounces  for  one 
halfp^y,  sold  a  lighter  loaf  at 
that  price;  the  roguish  baker  was 
punisned  accordingly.  Meat  was 
sold  mostly  in  open  market,  at  prices 
which  we  shall  talk  of  presently; 
and  the  records  tell  us  of  a  butcher 
who  was  put  in  the  pillory  for  selling 
bad  meat  Have  we  no  such  but- 
chers now,  and  have  we  any  pillory 
to  put  them  in  ?  Fish  was  at  that 
time  more  eaten  than  meat  by  the 
general  public.  On  the  other  hand, 
poultry  was  not  regarded  as  so  rare 
a  luxury  as  it  is  in  the  present  day. 

There  was  a  hero  named  London 
Lyckpenny,  who  talked  about  meaia 


robes  of  mayoraltyp  is  represented  with  his 
right  hand  resting  on  a  sleek-looking  cat. 
As  anotiier  exemplar  of  the  popular  tra- 
dition, it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
rentre  of  the  principal  court  of  Whitting- 
ton*8  Almshouses,  at  Highgate,  a  figure  of 
the  founder  is  placed,  repi-esenting  him  as  a 
liare-legged  boy,  sitting  on  a  stone — ^the 
veritable  stone  which  had  been  removed 
from  the  high  road,  and  on  which  he  is 
reputed  to  liare  sat  down. 


and  drinks  a  few  years  liefore  Whit^ 
tington  was  bom,  and  whose  words 
were  applicable  generally  to  the 
state  of  matters  during  the  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  While 
Lyckpenny  was  walking  through 
Westminster  (in  those  days  separated 
by  green  fields  and  pleasant  walks 
fit>m  the  City)  he  said — 

'  Cookes  to  me  they  tooke  good  entent. 
And  pxx>fer'd  me  bread  and  ale  and  wyue, 
Rybbs  of  befe  both  fat  and  All  tym.' 

And  in  London  dty 

'  Hot  pescods  one  began  to  cfje, 
Strabery  ripe,  and  cherrys  In  the  lyse ; 
One  bad  me  come  uere,  and  boy  some  spyoe. 
Peper,  and  sayfome.' 

In  Cheapside,  amongst  other 
viands,  he  met  with  'hot  shepe's 
feet' 

Very  likely  Dick  knew  what  a 
pot  of  ale  was;  and  it  is  equally 
u'kely  that  he  was  a  sober  fellow, 
who  kept  his  head  clear.  The  truth 
is,  the  ale  of  those  days  was  much 
weaker  than  at  present,  and  oould 
be  quaffed  in  larger  quantity  with 
impunity;  it  was  not  fermented  so 
much  as  ours,  and  was  more  like 
sweet  wort,  the  alcoholic  quality 
being  hardly  developed ;  it  was  thin, 
and  had  no  hops.  The  usages  in 
London  concerning  ale  were  very 
curious.  The  brewers  were  mostly 
broweresses:  that  is,  the  ale-wives 
brewed  nearly  all  that  was  not  home- 
brewed by  private  £Eunilies;  and  tlie 
law  held  a  very  tight  hand  over 
these  ladies  as  to  the  times,  prices, 
and  mode  of  selling  their  ale.  The 
ale  measures — gallon,  pottle,  and 
quart — ^were  made  of  turned  wood ; 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
quantiiy  smaller  than  a  quart  being 
sold.  An  order  was  issued,  that  tlio 
alewives  should  not  charge  more 
than  one  penny  halfpenny  for  a 
gallon  of  the  best  ale,  and  one  penny 
for  a  gallon  of  second  ale.  When  a 
brewing  was  completed,  notice  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  ale-oonner  of  that 
Ward  in  the  City  where  die  dwelt 
This  functionaiy  attended,  and  tasted 
the  ale.  He  decided  at  what  prioo 
it  should  be  sold,  according  to  its 
quahty,  in  no  case  exceeding  the 
maximum  of  one  penny  halfpenny 
per  gallon.  If  she  disobeyeoThim, 
she  was  fined;  and  if  this  offenoe 
was  repeated^  she  lost  the  privilege 
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of  brewing  in  the  City.  She  was 
not  allowed  to  sell  ale  to  any  huck- 
ster^ for  retailing  from  door  to  door; 
but  only  to  hostelers  and  private 
X)ersons.  Fleet  Street  was  Ml  of 
alewives,  breweresses^  and  tayemers. 
As  to  the  entertainment  of  country 
persons  who  came  to  London,  there 
were  hostelers  and  herberffeours,  the 
first  of  whom  we  may  call  tavemers 
or  innkeepers,  and  the  second  lodg- 
ing-house keepers — both  under  strin- 
gent arrangements,  such  as  would 
astonish  our  policemen  not  a  little. 

With  the  bread  and  the  ale  and 
the  meat,  and  other  good  things  in 
ample  store,  they  knew  how  to  keep 
Christmas  in  Dick's  time.  In  the 
identical  year  when  he,  for  the  third 
and  last  time,  wore  the  robes  of 
mayoralty,  the  Brewers'  Company 
gave  a  hEmquet,  the  cost  of  which 
presented    the     following    highly 

curious  items : — 

8,  d, 
2  necks  mutton,  8  breasts,  12 

marrowbones 2  5 

6  swans 15  0 

12  conies 3  0 

200  eggs 16 

2  gallons  fermenty    ....  0  4 

2  gallons  cream 0  8 

1  pottel  fresh  grease ....  0  8 

Salt 0  1 

I  quart  barley 0  4 

Divers  spices 2  4 

Porterage  of  water    ....  0  4 

4  dozen  pigeons 4  4 

100  pears  .     , 0  7 

II  gallons  red  wine  ....  9  2 

4  gallons  milk 0  4 

White  bread 2  0 

Trencher  bread     .....  0  3 

Payn  cakes 0  6 

Half  bushel  flour.     ....  0  7 

1  kilderkin  good  ale      ...  2  4 

1  quart  vinegar 0  1 

And  there  were  other  items  of  ^d, 
for  washing  the '  napery,'  i6d, '  given 
to  the  minstrels,'  and  35.  ^d.  to  the 
'cook  and  his  servants.'  A  little 
later,  in  the  very  year  when  Dick  was 
knighted  by  Henry  the  Fifth,  the 
same  Company  gave  another  ban- 
quet, from  which  we  learn  that  a 
goose  cost  8d,  a  capon  25.,  a  partridge 
4</.,  a  boar  55.,  a  salmon  is.  9^,  larks 
4c/.  per  dozen,  and  Gascony  wine  lod. 
per  gallon.  But  mark  the  contrasts ; 
white  sugar  (sugre  blanche),  a  tropi- 
cal product,  was  no  less  than  is.  a 


poimd :  a  pound  of  sugar  was  worth 
more  than  a  gallon  of  wine! — ^All 
these  details  are  curious,  as  showing 
what  were  the  materials  and  the 
prices  for  creature-comforts  in  those 
days. 

The  hoar's  head  was  a  fimious 
adjunct  to  the  banquet  table.  It 
was  brought  in  with  great  state,  a 
lemon  in  the  mouth,  and  sprigs  of 
rosemary  about  it  Very  likely  Mr. 
Fitzwarren,  the  rich  merchant,  had 
one  at  his  table,  and  very  likely  Dick 
heard  the  quaint  old  song  that  was 
often  sung  when  the  boar's  head  was 
brought  in,  beginning— 

*Hey,  hey,  hey,  hey,  the  bonys  hede  is  annyd 

The  boris  hede  in  hand  I  brynge ; 
With  garland  gay  In  portonyng : 
I  pray  yowe  alle  with  me  to  syng.' 

No  one,  in  our  days,  has  been  able 
to  find  out  what '  portorryng'  meant 
The  same  song  gives  an  account  of 
the  good  thii^  that  followed  the 
boar's  head,  in  the  same  kind  of 
puzzling  orthography : — 

*  The  seconde  konrs  with  mykelle  pride ; 
The  oraimefl^  the  heyiroons,  the  byttemis  by 

ther  syde. 
Thepertryches,  the  plowerB^  tbt  wododras,  and 

the  snyp.' 

Some  of  the  redoubtable  church- 
men of  those  days  regarded  the 
boar's  head  as  an  anti-judaical  test, 
seeing  that  no  Jew  could  in  oon- 
sdenoe  partake  of  it  The  boar's 
head  se^ns  to  have  been  tiie  first 
course  at  tabla  One  of  the  many 
old  boar's  heads'  songs  starts  off 
with  the  stanza — 

*  At  the  begynnynge  of  the  mete^ 
Of  a  bor/s  bed  ye  schal  het^ 
And  In  the  mustarde  ye  scfaal  yt  wete.' 

Instead  of  the  boar's  head,  some  of 
the  feasters  ate  brawn,  a  very  &- 
vourite  compound  of  pig's  meat,  tiie 
making  of  which  was  known  to  few. 
Jews  ate  it,  too,  because  thoy  per- 
suaded themselves  it  was  not  made 
of  pig;  and  priests  ate  it  during 
Lent,  because  they  made  it  out  to 
he  fish — and  so  everybody  was  sa- 
tisfied. They  were  all  &mous  in 
those  days  for  talking  of  their  good 
cheer,  and  singing  about  it,  especially 
their  ale— which  they  could  not  have 
praised  more  had  it  been  like  our 
best  Burton  or  Edinburgh.    0^  of 
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the  old  soDgs,  sung  during  the  feast- 
ings,  had  for  the  burden  of  every 
yerse — 

*FV)r  oar  Bleosed  Im^% adn, 
Brfi^  OB  In  good  tie.' 

Beef,  we  are  told  by  the  lyrist,  is 
not  good,  because  it  has  many 
bones;  mutton,  because  it  is  too 
lean;  bacon,  because  it  is  too  &t; 
bread,  because  it  has  too  much 
bran;  eggs,  because  they  have  too 
much  shell;  butter,  because  it  has 
too  many  hairs  in'  it;  and  ducks, 
because  they  are  dirty  feeders — all, 
the  lyrist  declares,  are  inferior  to 
good  ala  '  Mark  you,  sir,'  says 
another  writer, '  a  pot  of  ale  consists 
of  four  parts— imprimis,  the  ale,  the 
toast,  the  ginger,  and  the  nutmeg;' 
but  this  philosopher,  we  surmise, 
from  the  improved  orthography, 
was  after  Dick's  time.  The  mM»'il 
was  a  hearty  health-drinking,  in  hall 
and  in  cottage;  the  wassail-bowl 
being  so  carried  or  handed  about, 
that  all  might  partake  of  the  gene- 
rous beverage — ale,  flavoured  with 
toast,  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  roasted 
appl&  It  is  supposed  that  the  ^ovtTi^ 
cup  of  our  present  City  feasts  is  a 
descendant  of  the  wassail-bowl, 
except  in  the  nature  of  the  beverage. 
If  a  modem  diner-out,  whether  at 
his  club,  or  at  Donald's,  or  the '  Wel- 
lington,' were  to  ask  for  a  '  hotch- 
potch'd  goose,'  the  trim,  spruce 
waiter  would  certainly  look  at  him 
twice,  and  see  whether  there  was  a 
wicked  wink  in  the  comer  of  his  eye. 
But  in  the  old  days  there  was  this 
veritable  dish,  under  the  title  of  '  a 
gose  in  a  hogge  pot;'  and  among 
the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  is  a 
poetical  description  of  the  mode  of 
preparing  and  cooking,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

*  In  pecet  tbon  staidt  ye  gg«e  stryke ; 
Take  water  and  wyne  bothe  y*lyke ; 
Do  In  thi  gose  and  onyons  take 
A  gode  qnantltie  as  I  er  spake ; 
Add  erbns  bathed  yen  take  also, 
And  csfit  y'm  In  er  thou  more  do ; 
T'n  set  thi  pot  on  ye  tyro 
And  hyt  wele  stir  for  yr  byre ; 
And  make  a  lycore  of  bred  and  blode, 
And  lye  hyt  therwyth  for  hyt  to  gode; 
Cast  powder  thereto  and  salt  anon. 
And  mease  ytthonno  tbou  ba«t  doiiti.' 


Would   any   Christmas  housewife, 
into  whose  hands   our    Christmas 


Number  may  fall,  Uke  to  try  her  skill 
upon  this  old  English  dish — the 
goose,  the  water,  the  wine,  the 
onions,  the  chopped  herbs,  the 
giavy,  the  pepper,  and  the  salt? 

Of  course  the  feastings  and  jun- 
ketings would  require  good  blazing 
fires  for  their  preparation.;  and  the 
kitdien-firee  were  fires  in  those  days. 
The  fireplaces  were  roomy  recesses, 
often  large  enough  for  people  to 
snugly  seat  themselves  at  the  sides ; 
and,  even  when  not  so  wide-spread- 
ing as  this,  they  had  a  picturesque 
air  about  them  that  would  put 
to  shame  our  bald,  meaningless  mo- 
dem productions.  We  may  be  quite 
certam  that  Mr.  Fitz  warren's  kitchen 
and  best  room,  and  Miss  Alice's  little 
room,  had  fireplaces  which  would 
look  very  nice  in  a  picture.  There 
was  reason,  in  the  nature  of  the  fuel 
employed,  why  the  arrangements  for 
burning  it  must  have  been  more 
roomy  than  would  now  be  deemed 
necessary.  Dick  Whittington  cer- 
tainly knew  very  littie  about  New- 
castiecoal — perhaps  nothing.  Wood 
was  the  fuel  which  he  helped  the 
crael  cook  to  put  on  the  fire ;  and 
wood  was  the  fuel  in  his  dvic  man- 
sion when  he  became  Sir  Bichard. 
The  Yule  log  was  a  special  Christmas 
a&ir  in  those  days.  Yule,  gule, 
guyl,  geol,  iul,  iol— no  one  now 
knows  the  proper  spelling ;  nor  do 
the  learned  in  these  matters  agree 
amon^  themselves  as  to  whether  the 
word  IS  traceable  to  ale,  to  a  gala  or 
festivity,  or  to  a  cycle  of  seasons, 
typified  by  the  revolution  of  a  wheel ; 
but  to  the  popular  mind,  at  any  rate, 
Tule  meant  Christmas.  And  the 
Yule  log  was  a  very  jolly  affair. 
When  it  was  thrown  on  the  bright 
fire,  merry  faces  sat  round  to  see  and 
hear  it  blazing,  flashing,  sparkling, 
spitting,  darting,  crackling,  fizzing, 
hissing,  roaring;  and  they  told 
fortunes  by  many  things  that  they 
saw  in  the  fire.  It  was  not  lucky  to 
bum  away  the  whole  of  the  log:  a 
littie  was  left  to  kindle  another  log 
at  the  n^;  Christmas :  by  so  doing, 
the  Enemy  of  Mankind  was  kept 
away  from  that  house  for  twelve 
months.  At  ordinary  times  the  cur- 
few or  couvre-feu  bell  would  be  rung 
at  a  seemly  hour  in  the  evening,  to 
warn  all  good  people  to  keep  within 
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doors,  put  otit  their  fires,  and  go  to 
bed;  but,  doubtless,  the  rule  was 
reJazed  in  festive  seasoxis — ^for  who 
could  go  to  bed  early  at  Christmas  ? 
Abundance  there  may  have  been 
in  the  Whittington  days  of  the  meats 
and  drinks  constituting  the  main 
elements  of  a  feast ;  but  there  was  a 
wondrous  deficiency  in  those  acces- 
sories which  we  should  now  deem 
almost  equally  necessary.  No  carpet 
or  other  floor-covering,  save  rushes ; 
no  cloth  on  the  ponderous  deal  table, 
or  possibly  a  very  dirty  one ;  fingers 
instead  of  forks;  and  personal  habits 
among  the  wedl-to-do,  which  would 
now  excite  no  little  surprise.  Chaucer 
wrote  his  '  Canterbury  Tales'  when 
Dick  Whittington  was  a  young  man, 
before  he  became  Sir  Eichard.  Let 
us  see  what  he  says.  The  Prioress 
is  praised  for  her  decent  and  dainty 
habits.  Now,  when  persons  are 
praised  for  not  being  indecorous,  it 
seems  to  imply  that  the  majority  are 
open  to  some  censure  on  that  point 
We  are  told — 

*  She  lette  ne  monel  from  hire  IIppcs  falle, 
Ne  wette  hire  flogres  In  hire  sauoe  depe ; 
Wei  cotide  she  cftrie  a  monel,  ukl  wel  kepo^ 
ThAtte  no  drape  ne  feUe  upon  hire  breeC 

And  then  what  a  singular  state  of 
manners  must  it  have  been,  to  draw 
forth  encomiums  for  good  breeding 
such  as  the  following : 

'  Wn  over>Uppe  wiped  she  sodeoe. 
That  in  hlxe  cup  was  no  ferthing  sene 
Of  grese,  when  she  dranken  hadde  hire  drangtht.* 

There  was  about  the  same  time  a 
Book  of  Courtesy  written,  a  sort  of 
'  Hinte  on  Etiquette.'  in  which  Dick 
might  have  learned,  as  follows,  how 
to  behave  at  table : — 

'  Let  not  thi  gpoao  stond  in  thi  dysche. 
Whether  thoa  he  served  with  fleacheor  tyache; 
Ne  Uiy  hit  doon  on  thi  djache  syde^ 
Bat  cleanse  hit  hooeatlie  without  pride ; 
AJso  eachew,  withouten  stiyfe. 
To  fonl  the  boide-ctoth  with  thi  knyfe.' 

This  master  of  gentility,  however, 
does  not  tell  the  guest  hmo  he  is  to 
cleanse  his  spoon.  Again,as  the  diner 
is  told— 

'With  mete  ne  here  thi  knjfe  to  mouth,' 

we  are  left  to  infer  (as  forks  were 
not  introduced  into  England  until 
a  much  later  date)  that  the  meat  was 
canied  to  the  mouth  with  the  fingers. 


In  drinking,  the  guest  is  exhorted — 

*  Dip  not  thi  thomhe  thi  drynke  into, 
Thou  art  uncortasye  yf  thoo  hyt  do.' 

So  we  should  think. 

But  it  was  not  all  eating  and 
drinking  at  the  Christmas  merry- 
makings in  Dick's  days.  Proces- 
dons,  mmnmings,  morrifi-dancings, 
waite,  carols,  hobby-horses,  Christ- 
mas candles,  Christmas  loaves, 
Christmas  boxes,  '  the  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule,' the  holly  and  ivy  decorat- 
ings— all  took  their  part  in  it,  in 
high  hfe  or  in  low.  Three  successive 
royal  Henries,  when  Dick  had  be- 
come a  grave  and  influential  citizen, 
ordered  processions  of  great  magni- 
ficence ;  at  one  of  which  the  citizens 
went  to  meet  the  monarch  on  London 
Bridge,  and  at  the  others  Gog  and 
Magog  took  part  in  all  their  tinselled 
vastoess.  Mummers,  were  persons 
who  dressed  themselves  up  in  odd 
extravagancies  —  men  in  women's 
clothes,  and  women  in  men's,  or 
both  sexes  in  anything  they  could 
borrow,  and  perform  rare  antics.  The 
'  Lord  of  Misrule'  was  a  kind  of  king 
of  these  mummers,  still  more  out- 
rageous than  any  of  his  subjecte. 
Hobby-horses  belonged  to  the  same 
kind  of  sport:  a  man,  dressed  up 
gajly  or  foolishly,  professed  to  ride 
astride  on  a  wooden  horse;  and  if 
he  could  upset  some  of  the  com- 
pany, so  much  the  more  fun.  Mcaris- 
dandng  was  more  rational,  and  much 
more  pretty;  for  the  groups  of 
dancers  disported  themselves  wiiJi 
some  picturesqueness  of  effect 
Christmafl  candles  were  then,  as  now, 
given  by  the  chandler  to  his  cus- 
tomers, and  were  disposed  about  the 
walls  of  the  rush-floored  hall  or 
Mtehen  to  the  best  effect  Christmas 
'  doughs'  were  in  like  manner  pre- 
sented by  the  baker,  the  'dough' 
being  a  small  loaf  or  cake,  shaped 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  baby — 
one  among  many  symbols  of  the  in- 
fimt  Saviour  in  the  middle  ages. 
Decorations  with  holly  and  ivy  were, 
even  in  those  days,  so  ancient,  that 
no  one  knew  the  origin  of  the  cus- 
tom; in  truth,  it  was  one  of  the 
usages  which  the  Bomish  church 
had  borrowed  from  the  Jews  of  old, 
in  connexion  with  temple  decora- 
tions. Th^y,  like  our  Christmas  trees 
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inmodenitiineSyhadameaDing;  but 
we  aie  yery  apt  to  retain  a  symbol, 
if  pleasaati  without  thinking  much 
of  the  thing  symbolized. 

Whether  Dick  Whittmgton  could 
fidng,  we  do  not  know ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly must  hare  heard  a  Christmas 
carol,  for  there  were  plenty  in  those 
days,  most  of  which  dealt  with  sa- 
cred subjects  in  a  way  that  would 
astonish  us  not  a  littla  There  were 
sacred  plays,  too,  in  which  the  monks 
and  priests  were  the  actors,  and  the 
laity  the  spectators.  Time  and  place, 
coincidence  and  consistency,  were 
little  thought  of  by  those  good 
people.  For  instance,  no  one  was 
shocked,  but  every  one  delighted, 
with  a  play  in  which  a  buffoon  steals 
a  sheep  firom  one  of  the  shepherds 
who  watched  their  flocks  by  night, 
and  carries  it  home  to  his  wife,  who 
puts  it  into  a  cradle  like  a  baby.  The 
shepherd  enters,  and  finds  out  the 
deceit  by  observing  that  the  sheep's 
snout  is  not  at  all  like  a  baby's  nose. 
The  waits  constituted  an  element  in 
the  Christmas  music,  as  they  do  in 
a  queer  sort  of  way  at  present;  but 
there  was  a  meaning  m  the  waft- 
music  which  we  have  now  lost :  for  it 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
night-watching  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  hours.  Numerous  were 
the  kinds  of  lyrics  sung  in-doors, 
when  the  company  were  cozily  as- 
sembled round  the  blazing  fire.  Dick 
possibly  heard,  and  possibly  joined 
m  a  Clmstmas  song  (written  a  little 
before  his  time),  in  which  seven 
kinds  of  prediction  are  recorded,  ac- 
cording to  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  Christmas-day  happens  to  CeJI 
in  any  particular  year.  The  following 
is  the  stanza  relating  to  Sunday  :— 

*  LorclyDges,  I  warne  yoa  al  beforne, 
Tef  tbat  day  that  Cryate  was  boma 

Falle  opoD  a  Sunday, 
That  wynier  shall  be  good  par  fiqr* 
But  grete  wyndes  alofte  shall  be ; 
The  somer  shall  be  fay're  and  drie ; 
^  kyode  skyile,  wyUxratyn  lesse 
Tlumr  aUs  laodBs  ahail  be  pesa 


And  good  tjBM  all  ttiynfOB  to  dui; 
Bat  he  thatatdyttebashaUw  fownde 
Whate  d^lde  that  daye  bone  be 
A  grete  lorde  he  shall  ge.' 

Some  of  the  songs  of  those  days— 
not  only  in  the  kitchen,  but  in  the 
hall ;  not  only  amang  the  laiiy,  but 
among  firiara  and  monks— were  of  a 
kind  that  no  decent  folk  would  listen 
to  now. 

And  wiien  the  singing  was  done, 
or  at  any  time  during  tbd  Christmas 
merty-making,  the  dancing  bogan. 
Right  hearty  dancing  it  was— no- 
thing Frenchified  or  finicking  about 
it,  but  good  honest  activity.  Evan 
Miss  Alice,  we  may  be  sure,  danced 
nimbly.  Yery  likely  Didk  was  io  the 
kitchen  when  the  following  dancings 
stoiy  was  told;  for  it  was  among  the 
budget  of  legends  in  his  day.  'Once 
upon  a  time,  several  young  men  and 
maidens  were  H«nrf»ing  and  singing 
together  in  a  churchyard,  where  they 
disturbed  a  jiriest  who  was  perform- 
ing mass  in  the  churdi.  He  tokl 
them  to  desist,  but  thoy  paidno  heed 
to  him.  At  last,  to  punish  them,  he 
prayed  that  they  might  be  compelled 
to  dance  for  a  whole  year.  So  they 
continued  without  intenuissian,  feel- 
ing neither  heat  nor  cold,  himger 
nor  thirst,  weariness  nor  decay  of 
M>parel;  but  the  ground  onwhidi 
they  danced,  not  having  the  same 
miraculous  support,  gradually  wore 
away  under  them,  tiU  at  last  they 
were  sunk  in  it  up  to  the  middle, 
still  dandng  on  as  vehemently  as 
ever.  The  brother  of  one  of  the 
maidens  attemped  to  pull  her  out, 
but  he  only  pulled  her  aim  off,  with- 
out stopping  her  dancing.  And  so 
they  continued  for  a  whole  year.' 

And  when  the  festivities  were 
over,  all  the  guests  in  hall  and 
kitohen  departed  with  the  heartiest 
of  greetings ;  for  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  really  hearty  feeling  in  uiose 
days.  Who  knows! — perhaps  even 
the  cruel  cook  was  land  to  Dick  at 
Christmas. 


THE  BESCUE. 
9  GirUtmMt  ttBtn, 


WHEN  an  inritation  nrriTed 
fiom  the  Ber.  Dr.  Boriey, 
vicar  of  Crmaplc^-In-tlie-DnuDS, 
aakiiig  me,  the  fint-bom  of  the 
Honae  of  Foope,  '  to  join  thdr  little 
Chiistmaa  ftetiTitiee,'  the  whole 
bmily  prasent  broke  out  into  tn- 
mnltaona  aeclamationB  of  joj.  Wj 
btber  looked  trinmpluuit,  insolently 
tzinmphant;  my  mother  looked  full 
of  qniet  mwnipE ;  while  the  herd — 
as  I  ma;  call  the  rest  of  the  bmil;, 
wiOiont  diareepect — of  common 
brothns  and  sistera,  of  graduated 
agea,  gave  w^y  to  nntntoied  expies- 
siDDB  of  delight 

Not  that  I  felt  an;  epedal  yearn- 
ing  for  the  sodot;  of  that  exmllent 
conutr;  cle^;7mao.  Dr.  Burloy, 
whose  company,  on  Hie  cimtiary, 


tion  waa  modelled  very  much  after 
the  pattern  of '  The  Bambler,'  which, 
it  will  lie  recollected,  though  stored 
with  good  moral  precepts,  is  nsnally 
ttmnd  weariflome    to  the  yoathfut 

And  yet,  vhen  tt»  Cmmplc; 
despatch  was  biooght  in  and  nod 
aload,  the  whole  aasembl;  broke 
out  into  tnmnltnoos  expreestons  of 
joy.  Many  times  my  bther  had 
said,  in  his  blnnt  way,  '  Conlband 
yon,  air;  do  you  ever  mean  to  be 
married  ?*  iSy  mother  had  spoten 
with  me  in  gentle  remonBtnuice.and 
moimnred, '  Nincombe,  dear,  I  really 
think  yon  sboold  be  fliiniring  <rf 
a  wife;'  and  the  yonnger  mnlti- 
tndo,  before  alluded  to,  who  wers 
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partially  in  a  savage  state,  and  had 
no  ideas  whatever  on  the  subject, 
sacked  the  tops  of  their  fingers  in- 
tently^  and  sorveyed  me  with  no 
meaning  whatever  in  their  &ces. 
Weeks  after,  it  gradually  was 
brought  home  to  their  limited  fiscal- 
ties. 

Taken  then,  as  a  human  creatore. 
Dr.  Burley  was  literally  indifferent 
to  me— of  course,  without  violating 
the  great  Christian  rule,  which 
enjoins  us  to  love  our  neighbour.  I 
fiolt  no  generous  enthusiasm  about 
the  man ;  my  cheeks  did  not  warm 
with  a  noble  ardour  as  I  spoke  of  his 
movements. 

And  yet  when  his  despatch  was 
brought  in  and  read  aloud,  coram 
popfdo,  the  listening  multitude  was 
routed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

The  simple  truth  was,  he  had  a 
daughter— a  circumstance  of  no 
wonderful  rarity  in  this  country; 
but  a  daughter  endowed  with  all 
those  gifts,  or,  I  may  say,  that  one 
gift,  which  has  beeoi  happily  de- 
signed to  compensate  in  this  world 
for  the  fl^eeting  charms  of  person 
and  hidden  adornments  of  the  mind. 
Constance  was  the  name  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ley's  daughter,  and— for  fear  I  should 
forget  it— heiress.  To  her  descended 
aU  the  lands,  tenements,  and  heredi- 
tamenia,  with  all  the  rights  and 
easements  thereunto  appertaining, 
of  which  the  good  Dr.  Burley  might 
die  seised  (I  believe  that  to  be  the 
correct  tecdmical  term).  She  was 
fiur  to  look  on,  and  possessed  a  fond 
of—,  or,  I  may  say,  simply  a  fond — 
that  is  to  say,  fonds.  He  who  made 
her  his  choice,  would  have  ample 
security  that— I  may  say  at  once, 
ample  securities.    I  loved  her. 

We  had  met  Apart  fiN>m  those 
more  enduring  charms,  she  was  £ur  to 
look  on ;  but  her  manner  mystified 
me — her  character  I  could  not 
fieithom.  There  was  a  rough  brus- 
querie  about  it  at  times  that  scared 
me.    She  was  always  scoffing,  as  it 


seemed  tome;  andbutforthesteady 
balance,  which  I  knew  was  in  her 
mind — and  elsewhere — ^I  might  have 
lost  fiuth  in  her. 

Perhaps  this  feeling  was  more  the 
effect  of  my  own  disposition,  which  is 
retiring  in  the  extreme.  Bude,  ill- 
natured  persons  have  told  me  bluntly 
that  this  is  timorousness — ^fear,  in 
plain  words.  Delicacy  is  often  mis- 
taken for  such  a  temper;  but  re- 
served and  retiring  undoubtedly  I 
am.  Nervous  would  more  properly 
express  my  peculiar  tone  of  mind : 
I  stand  in  need  of  support,  of  enoou- 
lagement;  of  general  soothing  treatr 
ment:  I  shrink  from  the  rude  bores 
of  society  and  the  blustering  railers 
of  the  world.  My  unsupported 
entry  into  a  mixed  company  of  men 
and  women  fiUs  me  with  terror,  and 
makes  the  cold  dews  of  agony  break 
out  on  my  brow. 

In  reference,  therefore,  to  my  en- 
trance into  that  double  state  which 
should  be  our  common  lot  here 
below,  it  was  distinctiy  understood 
that  in  all  the  delicate  preparatory 
relations  some  third  parly  should 
act  fDr  me  in  the  capacity  of 
agent  This  rather  exceptional 
mode  was  perfectiy  understood  in 
the  family;  and  already  a  sort  of  loose^ 
indistinct  negotiation  had  been  carry- 
ing on  between  Dr.  Burley  and  my 
fieither,  acting  as  my  unauthorized 
agent,  with  much  encouragem^t 
so  far ;  though,  indeed,  it  was  felt  on 
both  sides — and  with  some  uneasi- 
ness too — ^that  the  most  enthusiastic 
predisposition  on  the  part  of  the 
worthy  divine,  and  the  happiest  con- 
cord between  the  agents,  could  not, 
alas!  insure  success.  Nay,  if  they 
did  more,  and  deserved  it,  it  could 
not  help  them  a  bit  nearly.  Dr. 
Burley  was  a  man  of  books — a  man 
not  of  this  world,  that  is,  unskilled 
in  its  devices.  As  for  Constance,  she 
seemed  to  have  coined  an  additional 
little  commandment  for  herself,  not 
so  much  to  honour  her  fiEither  and 
mother,  as  her  own  special  wilL 
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However,  when  the  doctor's  letter 
was  read  aloud  there  was  nniyersal 
jubilee.  The  air  was  rent  with 
shouts  of  joy,  or,  at  least,  the  inarti- 
culate murmurs  of  approbation  ap- 
propiiate  to  infantine  organs.  I  was 
looked  upon  as  haying  already  con- 
tracted a  distinguished  alliance,  and 
complimented  on  my  good  fortuna 
These  congratulations  I  accepted 
with  much  modesiy.  Though  ex- 
cessive modesiy  sometimes  takes 
retuge  in  a  proud  and  insolent  man- 
ner, I  am  happy  to  say  I  have 
always  so  fax  controlled  myself  as  to 
avoid  even  the  shghtest  suspicion  of 
that  odious  vice. 

Stupendous  preparations  were 
forthwith  set  on  foot  for  my  sump- 
tuous equipment.  Beckless  expense 
was  incuired  in  fitting  me  out 
superbly  with  requisites,  such  as  no 
court  of  law  would  for  an  instant 
have  recognized  as  necessaries.  I 
glistened  like  a  snake  in  new  and 
glossy  raiment ;  and  I  took  with  me 
an  elegant  show  of  objects  of  art — 
useful  and  ornamental — out  of  the 
Mechian  kingdom.  I  went  on  my 
way  rejoidug,  the  morning  afto 
Christmas-day,  with  a  bursting 
pack,  and  towards  evening  was  set 
down  at  Glumpley  gate.  A  railway 
had  taken  me  most  of  the  way :  a 
village  fly  had  then  driven  me  five 
miles  through  a  rural  district  at  an 
extortionate  charge,  and  lefb  me  at 
the  door  of  an  old  red-brick  manse, 
with  a  very  high  roof,  and  a  garden 
in  front ;  a  not  unpicturesque  thing 
— all  gables,  and  a  generally  snug 
aspect  It  was  quite  dark ;  but  in 
every  window  fire-light  flickered  up 
and  down,  and  across  some  were 
drawn  crimson  curtains,  which  made 
a  very  genial  sort  of  transparency 
for  Christmas  time. 

The  doctor  welcomed  me  pater- 
nally at  the  door.  The  house  was 
literally  bursting  with  company  for 
'the  htitle  festivities.' 

'  Dear  me !'  said  the  doctor,  Fi'ench- 
polishing  his  forehead  vacantiy  with 


a  silk  pocket  handkerdiief ;  '  I  don't 
recollect  such  a  crowd  under  this 
roof  since — since  the  time  the  judges 
came  to  Crumpley,  and  I  preached 
my  assize  sermon  on  the  following 
Sunday.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it 
after  dinner.' 

It  will  seem  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  I  could  have  told  him 
all  about  it,  and  before  dinner; 
for  I  knew  the  simple  legend  in  its 
minutest  detail,  almost  by  heart, 
having  listened  to  it  with  gratifica- 
tion on  many  occasions.  But  I  could 
not  but  be  indulgent  to  this  pardon- 
able pride  in  the  achievements  of 
other  days,  more  particularly  as  1 
found  myself  looking  to  him  with 
something  more  than  filial  reve- 
rence. 

In  the  house  were  assembled 
for  the  rejoicings  of  the  season — 
the  two  Miss  Witchers,  the  Misses 
Gray  Malkyn,  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Jenkin 
Waters  (he  a  loud,  boisterous,  and 
high-spirited  married  man — always 
an  odious  combination  of  qualities), 
with  old  Mr.  Buckden  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  Mr.  Crowe  and 
Lieutenant  Carter  from  the  ccJuntry 
town  garrison.  The  latter  was  a 
man  with  a  wiry- haired  terrier's 
moustache,  of  a  deep  saf&on  colour, 
and  a  cold  insolence  of  manner,  that, 
before  he  spoke  a  word,  showed  that 
he  despised  you— a  manner  not  un- 
common with  gentiemen  of  the  army. 
From  the  moment  that  my  eyes 
rested  on  him,  I  felt  a  strange 
inward  repulsion  to  the  man ;  and 
a  horrid  presentiment  took  posses- 
sion of  me  that  this  was  to  be  my 
rock  ahead! 

She— my  affianced  one,  as  I  already 
considered  her — ^welcomed  me  with 
oordiaHty.  There  was  an  unmis- 
takeable  meaning  in  her  maimer  as 
she  asked  after  the  health  of  my 
father  and  mother;  and  threw  a 
strange  earnestness  into  her  ex- 
pressed wish  as  to  whether  they 
would  stay  long  in  town.  It  was 
curious,  too,  that,  either  by  accident 
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or  deedgn,  I  should  have  been  placed 
at  diimer  within  throe  or  four  of  her. 
Whateyer  might  have  been  the  pre- 
concerted arrangements^  thoy  were 
all  broken  through  in  a  rude  and 
ill-bred  way  by  the  terrier-faced, 
who  craftily  and,  I  must  say,  without 
the  appearance  of  design,  contrived 
to  place  himself  next  the  lady  of  the 
house.  And  all  through  the  ban- 
quet I  could  distinctly  hear  his  noisy 
conversation  and  loud  jarring  laugh 
rising  above  the  mixed  hum  of 
cheerftd  conversation.  At  times,  too, 
he  succeeded  in  drawing  the  whole 
public  attention  to  himself,  enter- 
taining them  with  some  coarse  bar- 
rack story,  at  which  the  company 
were  too  well  bred  not  to  affect  to 
be  amused.  And  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  when  I  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  a  pause  to  introduce,  in  a 
low,  modest  tone,  a  little  personal 
reminiscence,  he  indecently  broke  in 
with  matter  of  his  own,  just  as  I 
had  got  as  &r  as '  I  recollect  when 
I  wafi  staying  down  at  PuUa-wiska.' 
I  took  no  notice,  at  the  moment, 
beyond  a  look.  But  later  on,  when 
the  dessert  was  arriving,  and  another 
opening  presented  itself,  I  stooi>ed 
forward,  and,  addressing  myself  per- 
sonally to  Miss  Burley,  be^aa  again, 
in  the  same  low  modest  tone :'  I  re- 
collect,' I  said, '  when  I  was  staying 
down  at  Pulla-wiska ' 

There  was  a  dead  pause;  eveiy 
one  was  listening ;  the  servants  held 
the  very  dishes  suspended  in  the 
air.  I  felt  the  colour  rising  in  my 
cheeks. 

'I  b^  your  pardon,'  said  the 
terrier-&ced|  with  much  politeness, 
*  where  did  you  say?' 

'  At  Pulla-wiska,'  I  answered  cor- 
dially, '  in  North  Wales.' 

'  Grood  gracious  me,'  he  said, '  how 
droll !'  and  a  sort  of  titter  ran  round 
the  room. 

'  A  lovely  spot,'  I  went  on,  pleased 
with  the  interest  my  little  narrative 
was  exdtmg ;  '  lavishly  supplied  by 
nature  with  wood  and  water * 


*  You  allude  to  Pull  her  Whisker,' 
he  said,  again  politely  stooping  for- 
ward, evidently  interested. 

'  You  knew  her  then?'  I  said. 

'Not  personally,'  he  answered; 
and  a  titter  of  merriment,  at  Aif 
expense,  went  round  the  room. 

*  A  curious  history  that,'  I  said 
knowingly. 

'  But  really,  now,'  he  said, '  under 
the  drcnmstances,  had  you  the 
courage  to  go  to  PuU  her  Whisker?' 

A  universal  roar  was  fiie  only 
response  to  this  absurd  question,  in 
which  I  good-humouredly  joined;  I 
could  afford  to  be  generous  in  my 
victory.  Still  I  was  determined  not 
to  forego  my  little  narrative.  So 
later  on,  when  I  observed  Dr.  Burley 
with  his  eyea  resting  on  me  benevo- 
lently, I  stooped  forward  and  said, 
in  a  low,  gentle  tone,  'I  recollect 
when  I  was  staying  down  at  Pulla 
Wiska— Pulla  Wiska,  in  North 
Wales ' 

At  this  momrait  there  was  a 
rustle,  and  all  the  ladies,  l^  an  un- 
lucky ffttaiity,  rose  to  retire.  I  can- 
not but  suspect  that  my  rock  ahead 
had  some  part  in  this  unworthy 
mancBuvre,  for  at  that  very  second 
he  was  whispering  to  Constance, 
my  afiSanoed  one,  as  I  have  called 
her.  They  were  gone.  During  that 
interval  after  dinnerldid  not  speak. 
I  suffered  him  to  engross  the  whole 
conversation,  which  he  did  effeo- 
tually,  telling  absurd  and  ridiculous 
stories,  at  which  they  all  laughed 
out  of  politeness  I  believe,  or  pos- 
sibly from  fear.  It  was  altogether 
a  degrading  exhibition,  and  I  felt 
ashamed  of  my  fellow -creatures. 
After  a  short  while  I  grew  weary  of 
their  sport,  and  pushing  back  my 
chair,  stole  softly  from  the  room. 

I  was  beside  her  in  a  moment 
It  was  a  little  trying,  the  sudden  entry 
among  so  many  of  the  other  sex,  who 
seemed  surprised  at  my  premature 
appearance ;  but  I  ezijoyed  my  quiet 
triumph  of  having  stolen  a  maroh 
upon  that  other,  who  was  making  of 
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himself  a  mere  sot  below.  '  I  loathe 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  sot/  I 
said  to  her.  '  Give  me  the  pnre  in- 
tellectnal^  the  etherealized  nature; 
but  anything  sottish,  anything  that 
can  content  itself  with  mere  earthly 
joys ' 

'  Been  at  Pulla-wiska  since  ?'  rung 
out  in  my  ears.  Odious  voice  I  Con- 
fusion I  Here  was  the  intruder  again. 
He  had  drawn  a  chair  closer  and 
was  whispering  confidentially  to  her 
some  of  his  odious  jokes,  no  doubt, 
for  she  laughed.  I  could  see  this 
tyranny  was  getting  odious  to  her. 

*  There  will  be  ice  to-morrow/  she 
said  gaily.  '  You  have  brought 
skates,  Mr.  Poope  V 

I  was  about  to  enlarge  a  little  on 
this  exercise,  a  fJAvourite  pastime  of 
mine,  when — ^it  was  getting  out- 
rageous—he struck  in  again. 

'How  delightful!' he  said.  'Tou 
must  come  on  the  ice,  too.  Miss 
Burley.' 

'  Tes/  I  said, '  you  must  come  on 
the  ice,  too.' 

'ir  she  answered:  'that  would 
be  an  exhibition  1' 

'  A  splendid — a  gorgeous— a 
dazeling  exhibition  1'  I  said  rap- 
turously. 

He  gave  one  of  his  coarse  laughs. 

'  But  if  I  were  to  fall  in?' she  said. 
'  Come  now,  if  I  were  to  fall  in,  what 
would  you  do?  Tou  first,  Mr. 
Carter?' 

'  I  can't  swim,  not  a  stroke ;  can't, 
indeed.  Miss  Burley/  was  his  brusque 
reply. 

'  But  what  would  you  do  ?' 

'  Get  a  pole,  thrust  it  across  the 
hole,  let  myself  down,  hold  on  all 
the  time  like  grim  death,  and  get 
you  out' 

She  turned  to  me :  '  Can  you 
swim?' 

I  gaye  her  a  meaning  look.  '  I 
might/  I  said. 

She  did  not  understand  me.  'But 
do  yon  swim  ?' 

'  There's  no  knowing/  I  answered 
with  a  strange  expression. 


'Good  gracious  I'  he  said,  'can't 
you  say  yes  or  no?' 

'What  I  would  convey/  I  said, 
utterly  ignoring  him,  '  is,  that^ 
though  utterly  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art,  there  is  no  knowing 
but  that  the  situation — the  cause — 
might  give  me  strength  and  skill.' 

'  And  you  would ' 

'  Jump  in,  at  all  risks.  I  would 
strike  out — I  believe  that  is  the 
phrase— strike  out  boldly— feel  for 
your  long  hair,  which  is  sure  to  have 
got  disengaged,  and,  bringing  my 
lovely  burden  to  the  surfiice,  sink 
myself  exhausted  on  the  bank.' 

'  Tableau  I'  said  he,  and  burst  into 
a  roar  of  loud  laughing.  '  Good, 
good— capital  1'  he  said. 

But  I  saw  a  smile  of  approval  on 
her  &C6  which  repaid  me  for  all. 
His  cold  calculation  and  instinct  for 
self-preservation  had  sunk  him  in 
her  esteem.  My  wild  and  reckless 
disregard  of  human  life  was  more 
attractive.  She  had  a  chivalrous 
soul,  and  I  saw  that  finom  that  mo- 
ment I  was  fixed  in  her  regard.  I 
longed  for  some  opportunity  that 
would  test  my  lova  I  could  have 
jumped  from  the  window,  gone 
down  in  a  diving  bell,  on  the  instant 
No  matter. 

The  doctor  in  person  led  the  way 
to  the  lowly  chamber  I  was  to 
occupy.  I  followed  him  up  stairs, 
down  a  long  corridor,  he  talking  all 
the  time. 

He  stopped  before  a  door.  '  I  ro- 
collect,'  he  said,  '  when  the  judges 
came  to  Crumpley,  when  I  preached 
the  assize  sermon,  that  this  very 
room  of  yours  was  occupid  by 
Grigsby,  the  judges'  registrar ;  this 
very  room.' 

'  This  very  room  ?'  I  repeated. 

'Yes/ he  said;  'this  is  Constance's 
room,  round  the  comer  here,  first 
in  the  ladies'  gallery.  I  recollect 
when  the  judges  came  to  Crumpley, 
and  I  had  to  preach  the  assize  ser- 
mon  ' 

An  odious  voice  is  at  my  ear: 
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*  Qood  m'ght,  doctor :  this  is  my 
loom,  I  believe?* 

'  Yes/  SBid  the  doctor.  '  I  was 
just  telling  our  young  fiiend  here— 
a  very  curious  coincidence — that 
when  the  judges  came  to  Grumpley, 
and  I  had  to  preach  the ' 

'Assize sermon.  Ah^yes.  Great 
bore,  certainly.  I  remember  hearing 
of  it  Tell  him  the  story ;  it  will 
kill  him  with  laughter.  'Night, 
doctor.' 

'Ask  me  about  it  at  breakfest/  he 
said.  'Your  fire  lit?  Wood  seems 
damp.  Chimneys  in  this  house  very 
old.  I  recollect  when  the  judges ' 

'  I  won't  forget  to  ask  you/ 1  said. 
'  Good  night' 

I  was  eager  to  be  alone^  and  fling 
myself  into  a  comfortable  arm-chair, 
to  think  over  the  night  that  had 
gone  by.  It  seemed  to  me  a  very 
blissful  evening,  and,  for  the  short- 
ness of  the  time,  I  had  made  much 
way.  Me  she  clearly  regarded  with 
partiality;  and  though  politeness 
obliged  her  to  countenance  the  ob- 
trusive attentions  of  that  other,  it 
was  evident  to  observers  of  the 
meanest  capacity  with  whom  her 
real  regard  was.  Her  gentle  figure 
rose  before  me  in  a  cloud — her  smile 
beamed  on  me  with  an  everlasting 
radiance;  he,  the  evil  one,  standing 
by  us,  the  nasal  feature  of  Mephis- 
tophiles,  writhing  in  the  horrid 
tortures  of  rejection.  I  thought  of 
her  look  of  beaming  gratitude  when 
I  proposed  dashing  wildly  into  the 
briny  ocean — fresh  water  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  shape  which  she  proposed 
— ^to  save  her.  I  yearned  to  save  her 
—to  rescue  her  in  some  shape.  If  I 
could  only — ^that  is — oh 

Sweet  dreams  began  to  visit  my 
troubled  couch — or  cushion — ^for  I 
was  still  in  an  arm-chair.  I  slept — 
I  was  in  the  thick  of  wild  legions 
in  conflict — mounted  on  a  fierce 
Arabian  of  the  desert  I  could  not 
see  her.  I  spurred  despairingly  in 
all  directions — and  was  arrested  by 
a  suppressed  shriek.    In  an  instant 


I  am  among  them,  and  in  another 
she  is  on  the  saddle  bow  of  the 
Arabianof  the  desert— saved!  saved! 

Presently  she  is  at  the  window  of 
the  fortress— a  lurid  blaze  lighte  up 
the  horizon— the  fiery  tongues  of 
flame  play  round  the  foot  of  the 
tower  Uke  serpents'  tongues  — 
showers  of  sparks  fill  the  air — 
clouds  of  smoke  are  rolling  forth 
slo)vly,  and  enveloping  the  devoted 
building.  Still  I  see  her  figure 
at  the  window,  piteously  imploring 
help.  Will  no  one  save  her?  In 
another  moment  I  am  among  the 
burning  embers.  They  crackle  and 
give  way  beneath  me.  Oh!  what 
is  this? 

I  start  up  from  my  arm-chair, 
overturning  the  candle  as  I  do  sa 
I  am  all  but  stifled.  The  room  is 
filled  with  a  dense,  choking  smoke, 
and  I  see  the  reflection  of  flames 
from  underneath  playing  on  the 
window-blinds.  The  house  was 
on  fire!  Was  this  dream  one  of 
those  mysterious  warnings  of  Pro- 
vidence—who can  tell?  One 
moment  for  thought,  and  I  rush 
from  the  room,  shouting  wildly, 
'Fire!  Eire!'  The  passage  out- 
side was  fall  of  the  same  thick 
smoka 

Not  for  one  second  did  my  pre- 
sence of  mind  desert  me.  I  recall 
distinctly  having  the  night  before 
asked  the  purport  of  a  rope  that 
I  saw  hanging  at  the  top  of  the 
stair,  and  being  told  by  the  doctor 
that  it  was  an  alarm  bell,  which 
had  been  first  put  up  when  the 
judges— no  matter — I  rushed  to  it 
through  the  blinding  smoke — pulled 
it  fiercely  for  some  moments— still 
shouting '  Kre.'  That  was  my  first 
and  public  duty — ^the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth.  My  second,  a  dearer 
and  more  peraonal  ftie,  now  re- 
mained to  be  accomplished.  I 
prayed  that  heaven  would  give  me 
str^gth  for  the  task  that  lay  before 
me.  From  the  blinding  smoke  I 
oould  see  that  all  hope  of  fisoape 
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"mis  cut  off.  But  no  matter.  As 
I  rushed  bock  again  along  the 
gallery,  I  met  half-<lr688ed,  fright- 
ened figures,  just  issued  from  their 
rooms,  quite  scared,  and  having 
clearly  lost  all  presence  of  mind. 
'What  is  it?'  '  Whafs  the  matter  ?* 
'  Where  ?  '  How?*  I  rushed  past 
them,  calling  to  them  hurriedly, 
'  Save  yourselves  1  TIte  house  is  on 
firtV  Eyen  in  all  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  I  could  caution 
them  about  the  staircase.  'The 
stairs  are  in  flames.  All  escape 
is  cut  off  that  way.  Ton  will  have 
to  descend  by  the  waterspout'  I 
meant  to  say  waterpipe — ^but  they 
understxxxl  me  perfectly. 

Meanwhile,  I  hurried  away  to 
accomplish  my  sacred  mission.  I 
was  at  her  door  in  an  instant — the 
first  round  the  comer,  at  the  top 
of  the  ladies'  gallery. 

I  thxmdered  at  the  door.  'Qet 
up,'  I  shouted  through  the  keyhole. 
'Get  up.  Don't  be  frightened. 
The  house  is  on  fire—the  staircase 
in  flames— and  all  escape  cut  off. 
But  don't  be  frightened.'  There 
was  no  answer.  I  thundered  i^ain 
desperately;  and  still  no  answer. 
Moments  were  precious  as  gold. 
What  if  the  smoke  had  obtained 
entrance  through  some  fissure,  and 
she  were  lying  gasping  and  helpless 
on  the  bed— in  fact,  in  a  state  of 
asphyxiation?  Beads  of  perspira- 
tion gathered  on  my  forehead  at 
the  thought  Still  no  answer.  I 
could  not  hesitate  any  longer. 
'Speak,'  I  said  hoarsely— for  the 
smoke  was  getting  into  my  throat, 
stifling  me — *  or  shall  I  stave  in  the 
door?'  A  faint  shriek  was  the 
answer;  she  still  lived  then,  still 
breathed.  Betreating  a  few  steps, 
and  with  a  run  dashing  myself 
against  the  door,  I  staved  it — 
no,  stoved  it — stove,  I  mean,  it 
open. 

A  white  figure  was  shrieking  and 
gesticulating  behind  thebed-curtains, 
whither  she  had  retreated.     Her 


long  hair  was  just  being  let  down 
over  her  shouldera  I  rushed  to 
her.  '  Calm  yourself,  my  own  one,' 
I  said  soothingly.  'The  house  is 
on  fire,  the  staircase  in  flames,  and 
all  escape  cut  off  in  that  direction. 
But  there  is  the  waterspout— tmst 
to  me.' 

She  gave  a  louder  scream,  and 
rolled  herself  more  tightiy  in  the 
bed-curtains.  There  was  no  time 
for  womanish  scruples.  I  heard 
the  bell  pealing  out  overhead.  I 
heard  the  voices  of  villagers  on  the 
lawn.  I  snatched  up  a  shawl,  and 
winding  it  hastily  about  her,  caught 
her  in  my  arms,  and  bore  her  shriek- 
ing from  the  room.  In  a  second  I 
had  fixed  my  plan.  I  remembered, 
burdened  as  I  was,  that  the  water- 
spout— ^I  mean  pipe — was  impracti- 
cable. I  would  force  my  way  down 
the  flaming  staircase. 

She  struggled  fearfully,  but  I 
held  her  in  a  vice  of  iron,  as  I 
rushed  from  the  room.  I  met 
many.  The  doctor  all  bewildered 
and  scared,  and  Garter  quite  cool. 

'  Why,  what  the  d 1 !  '—I  heard 

him  say  as  I  fiew  by  with  my 
lovely  burden.  Even  at  that  awful 
moment  the  hardened  irreligious 
nature  of  the  man  must  break  out 
StiU  I  shouted  to  him,  '  Save  your- 
self I    Save  yourself !' 

Here  was  the  &tal  staircase — now 
I  had  need  of  all  my  nerve.  The 
smoke  was  here  less  thick,  happily : 
and  after  a  second's  pause,  I  began 
the  perilous  descent  Every  instant 
I  was  expecting  the  beams  to  give 
way  and  land  me  and  my  lovely 
burden  in  a  fiery  grave.  But,  curious 
to  say,  the  smoke  grew  less  dense 
as  we  descended.  Courage  I  here 
is  the  bottom  all  but  reached,  and 
the  hall  door  wide  open,  with  the 
villagers  pouring  in.  '  Saved  I 
Saved !  Saved  1'  I  shouted,  as  I 
laid  my  lovely  burden  on  the  grass, 
and  sank  down  exhausted  on  the 
ground. 

'  Why,  measter/  I  heard  a  rustio 


mSetma. 


my.  •  Oee^rt  stut  idmL    Them  ba 
tnfcini' 

Ta  Una  hoar,  I  MO  ooaTiocod  the 
hcKUB  wu  en  fin.  Hid  Uut  it  ma 
■DHtftU  trick  of  that  ftrch  enemy 
of  iiuii»— who  had  percdved  it  early, 
■nd  extingoished  it  quietly.  The 
dmunttanoe  of  his  beiog  diened 
ocnfinned  mj  Buspicion.  F<v 
tdiMtal  J  DO  OOB  bad  gone  to  bed : 
it  had  broken  out  jnst  after  we 
rrtind.  Uo  had  evoi  craftily 
primed  the  poor  doctor  vith  a 
atoiy  aboat  damp  and  groen  fire- 
wood vfaich  voold  not  light  np  in 


any  of  tberocou:  nd  aboot  nsM 
of  the  rooma  whoae  ehimn^jB  had 
now  beoi  used  fx  the  first  tmie 

aiooe  tbe  jndge* . 

Uoat  emel  and  heartkea  at  aU 
wia  her  ooodnct  tx  whom  I  meant 
to  riak  ao  nmch.  Her  ctM,  md 
eutUiig,  and  mocking  raOlery,  sop- 
ported  by  him,  kept  np  all  through 
the  nart  day,  eo  wemided  me,  that 
I  quitted  tbs  houae  the  following 
Bcme  H^  the  match  was 
n  thk  Tist— BOHie  tbat 
la  got  ap  later.  Howercv,  tfaiT 
married  within  three  months. 
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THE  CHBISTMAS  WREATHS  OF  ROCKTON. 


IT  was  a  busy  day  and  a  meny 
day,  and  the  good  deal  floor  of 
the  Rockton  National  Schoobroom  was 
already  ensangumed  with  the  heart's 
blood — ^meaning  in  prose  the  outer 
rind — of  many  a  crimson  berry.  Who 
cared  for  that?  Cart-loads  of  holly 
and  ivy,  of  box  and  Ugnnm-Titsa, 
were  heaped  in  one  comer;  the 
desks — ^where  children  good  and 
naughty  took  their  seats  day  after 
day,  to  dog's-ear  their  books  and 
scream  upon  slates  with  stubby 
pendls — ^were  cleared  down  in  readi- 
ness for  action;  and  silver  thimbles, 
needles,  reels  of  cotton,  &c.,  began 
to  drop  into  the  empty  model  ink- 
stands ;  and  the  children  stood  afiBur 
off  beholding,  as  though  from  the 
aspect  of  the  outside  walls  they  could 
judge  what  marvellous  thing  was  go- 
ing on  in  their  evacuated  territory. 

A  huge  lire  leaped  and  crackled 
in  the  grate,  and  &ir  &ces  gathered 
round  it,  just  to  take  in  and  enjoy, 
before  begmning  actual  business,  the 
delightfcd  novelty  of  the  position. 
And  the  clock  of  the  church  oppo- 
site struck  eleven.  How  late!  Why, 
the  men  would  be  there  with  the 
ladders  before  anything  was  ready 
to  put  up. 

And  then  a  gentleman  or  two  came 
in;  the  curate  peeped  round  the 
door-post,  and  the  ousiness  of  the 
day  began. 

'Has  the  frost  spared  the  snow- 
berries  ?    We  haven't  a  tree.' 

'  Look  here !' 

'Ah,  a  whole  basketfol.  How 
lucky!  Bring  them  here,  please, 
Mr.  Grant.' 

'No;  bring  them  to  me,  Lewis.' 

'  I  can  give  them  to  no  one,'  re- 
sponded tioe  gentieman  thus  ad- 
dressed. '  They  are  promised  to 
Miss  Rocke.' 

A  littie  silenoe  followed  the  name, 
and  then  here  and  there  a  murmur, 
'Is  she  coming?'  And  the  young 
lady  who  had  said, '  Bring  them  here, 
Lewis,'  looked  up,  exclaiming,  '  To 
Margaret!  What  in  the  world  can 
she  want  with  them?' 

The  owner  of  the  coveted  berries 
stooped  so  low,  that  his  words  were 
audinle  to  one  only. 

VOL.  n. — ^NO.  ZIL 


'She  asked  me  first,  Lilian.  I 
could  not  refuse,  could  I  ?' 

'  Of  course  not  How  stupid  you 
are !  You  don't  think  I  want  them, 
do  you?' 

'  That  holly  is  too  stiff  for  your 
fingers,  Lily.  Can't  I  do  something 
with  it  ?' 

'  To  be  sure  you  can,  if  you  will. 
Cut  it  into  littie  sprays — ^there — 
about  two  leaves  in  each,  ready  to 
stitch  on.  Oh — ^and,  Lewis,  pick  me 
some  littie  bunches  of  berries  to  go 
between,  and  some  bits  of  lignum- 
vitsB  and  box.' 

'  Has  anyone  got  apair  of  scissors 
to  lend?' 

'  Here,'  said  a  lang^d  gentieman 
with  a  heavy  moustache,  who  was 
propping  up  the  door-post.  '  I  can't 
wou,  you  know — ^it  lolls  me ;  so  I 
thought  I'd  be  a—what  is  it? — 
ladier  companion  for  the  day.  I 
bought  these  littie  things  on  pur- 
pose.   Pretty,  aren't  they  T 

And  then  the  half-hour  sounded, 
and  as  the  work  went  on  merrily, 
jests  and  scraps  of  songs  rose  up 
from  the  busy  people.  Suddenly 
there  arose  a  question. 

'  Who  is  to  go  into  the  church  to 
superintend  the  putting  up  of  the 
decorations  V 

A  significant  silenoe  followed  it 
You  see  they  were  in  aU  the  glory  of 
high  spirits  and  badinage,  and  they 
could  not  take  jesting  and  merri- 
ment into  the  church. 

'I  can't  go.  Looking  up  hurts  my 
eyes.' 

'  And  I  haye  no  eye  at  all  for  re- 
gularity ;  so  I  should  be  of  no  use.' 

'  And  looking  at  a  man  on  a  ladder 
makes  me  giddy.' 

'  Well,  but  some  one  must  do  it' 

'  Miss  Rocke,  perhaps ' 

'Ah!'  cried  Lilian,  'Margaret  is 
the  yery  person.  She  doesn't  care 
for  fan  or  singing,  or  anything  so 
childish.  She  is  so  good,  thEit  I  don't 
think  she  can  ever  have  been  young 
and  giddy  like  us.' 

'  Lilian,'  whispered  the  gentieman 
of  the  snow-bcxries,  '  Margaret  is 
here,' 

'WeU?*  retorted  Lily. 

'  She  might  not  like ' 
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*  Not  like !  That  shows  how  igno- 
rant you  are,  Lewis.  Maggie,  we 
want  you  to  go  into  the  church,  and 
see  the  things  put  up  properly :  will 
you?  We  are  all  too  light  and 
trifling.' 

And  Lilian  got  up,  and  went  to- 
wards her  step-sister.  For  a  moment 
all  eyes  were  raised  towards  tlie 
figure  of  Margaret  Rocke,  and  per- 
haps a  momentary  idea  of  contrast 
passed  through  iJl  those  heads,  so 
much  younger,  so  much  fiEurer  than 
the  soher-looking  step-sister. 

But  Margaret  herself  was  not 
thinking  of  them  or  their  ideas. 
She  was  thinking  first  of  a  tableau 
that  met  her  eye  on  entering  that 
room,  and  next  of  a  pain,  sudden 
and  sharp,  which  had  smitten  her  at 
Lilian's  words.  No  shadow,  how- 
ever, that  crowed  her  face  moved  it 
from  its  accustomed  repose.  Her 
quiet  acquiescence  in  the  task  re- 
quired sent  Lilian^  back  to  her  seat 
satisfied ;  but  as  Lewis  Grant  started 
forward  to  give  up  his  bosket  of 
snow-berries,  Margaret  just  glanced 
at  him,  and  the  colour  rushed  over 
his  cheeks  and  forehead,  as  though 
he  had  been  a  girL 

A  &int  smile  stole  to  Maigaret's 
lips,  and  she  turned  away. 

The  sound  of  those  merry  voi(»s 
grew  fainter  as  she  passed  into  the 
churchyard,  till  at  the  door  they 
were  no  longer  audible.  No  work- 
man was  tiiere  yet  to  trouble  her,  no 
prying  eye  to  see  the  smile  fade,  and 
the  pain  work  its  will  on  those  tre- 
mulous lips :  she  was  alone  with  her 
own  thoughts. 

Lewis  Grant  and  Lilian — blind, 
blind,  and  unreasonable!  Did  she 
think  that  she  was  to  keep  the  little 
step-sister,  so  wilfol  and  so  petted, 
with  her  for  ever  in  the  dreary  old 
home?  For  it  was  dreary.  Time 
had  been  when  the  Bockes  of  Bockton 
mustered  strong,  a  stanch  old  far 
mily,  when  the  great  house  stood 
alone  in  its  own  grounds ;  but  piece 
by  piece  they  fell  away,  the  choked- 
up  town  stretched  out  its  great  arms, 
and  planted  its  fingers  here  and 
there  in  the  green  fields:  Kockton 
became  a  suburb,  and  the  glory  of 
the  great  house  was  fiillen.  The 
dreary  galleries  were  shut  up  and 
deserted ;  for  Margaret  reigned  there 


mistress,  and  money  was  not  plenti- 
fed  among  the  few  remaining  XUxskes. 

But  she  was  not  thinking  of  the 
old  house  or  its  glory ;  another  glory 
dimmed  her  eyes— a  glory  buried 
under  the  weight  of  dull  years  and 
monotonous  duties. 

Never  young,  hke  those  thought- 
less ones  in  the  schoolroom  beyond ! 
—never  glad,  like  them,  with  girlish 
happiness !  Oh,  Lilian,  fooliiSi  and 
presumptuous,  was  there  no  story 
banging  about  the  sobered  &ce  and 
quiet  garment  but  the  story,  com- 
monplace before  the  world,  of  her 
silent  care  and  tenderness  for  you? 

She  was  so  calm  even  in  her 
trouble,  that  none  knew  trouble  was 
there  underneath  the  calm.  She  was 
so  steadfast  in  her  care  for  others, 
that  none  knew  the  presence  of  care 
in  her  thoughts;  and  so  her  place 
was  apart  from  the  young  ones— she 
had  nothing  in  conmion  with  theuL 

Was  it  indeed  so?  Fifteen  years 
divided  her  from  Lilian's  twenty — a 
long  experience ;  and  yet  never  till 
to-day  had  the  knowledge  come  upon 
her  so  sharply  and  suddenly  that  she 
and  youth  were  parted — ^tibat  those 
to  whom  her  h^rt  was  clinging  put 
her  on  one  side,  fit  only  for  the  sober 
tastes  which  did  not  please  them. 

Never  young!  —  never  joyfol! 
What  was  that  glow  of  painfdl  light 
which  rose  up  passionately,  pleading 
in  strong  rebellion  against  this  ? 

Steadily  kept  under  all  these  sun- 
less days,  let  it  have  its  will  now ; 
let  her  look  at  it  but  this  one  little 
time,  and  then  fold  it  in  ashes,  and 
bury  it  with  the  stories  of  the  old 
and  feeble. 

How  many  years  ago  was  it — ten? 
It  feels  like  a  lifetime. 

In  the  silence  of  the  aisles,  so  soon 
to  be  disturbed  by  tool  and  nailed 
footstep,  there  came  out  of  those  lost 
years  one  whose  voice  she  never 
should  hear  again,  and  stood  beside 
her  —  not  with  the  marks  of  toil- 
some years  upon  him,  but  as  he  w&s 
then,  young  and  full  of  hope,  in  his 
glorious  prime  of  manhood. 

On  such  a  day  as  this  they  two — 
the  ghost  and  the  step-sister — walked 
up  those  same  aisles  together,  and  in 
the  gladness  of  their  hearts  they  took 
the  work  of  the  old  sexton  from  him, 
and  stuck  the  awkward  bunches  of 
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holly  Into  holes  made  for  them  in 
the  coruere  of  each  pew  Wa8  it  all 
fancy  ?— a  mist  hefore  her  eyes  ?— or 
in  the  duU  mid -day  did  those  holes 
fill  again  with  shadowy  branches  ? — 
and  was  he  there  at  the  door  waiting 
for  her? — waiting  to  tell  her,  as  he 
4lid  all  those  years  ago,  of  the  fair 
new  land  to  which  he  was  going,  and 
to  speak  of  his  return  shortly  to 
claim  her— his  wife?  All  fency. 
Ix)ng  since  he  claimed  from  the 
goodly  fax-ofi  land  seven  feet  of 
earth  for  liis  last  sleep ;  and  there 
liad  been  no  Toice  to  tell  the  watcher 
at  home  his  parting  words,  or  to 
point  out  where  in  the  strange  earth 
liis  grave  might  lie.  There  had  been 
none  that  she  knew  of  to  help  liim 
at  the  lajst,  or  to  raise  a  mark  over 
the  place  of  his  rest 

Harder  than  all  it  had  been  to 
wander  away  to  him,  cold  and  silent, 
with  the  ceaseless  question  which 
could  not  be  answered — Where  ? 

Never  young  I  Well,  it  was  a  long 
time  ago,  and  past ;  but  the  chasm 
had  been  bridged  over  to-day,  and 
the  time  that  was,  but  oould  not  he 
again,  stood  there  l)efore  her  in  its 
mocking  beauty  still. 

Up  came  the  old  memories  in  a 
dizzy  throng,  bringing  with  them 
the  longing,  laid  to  rent  in  its  shroud 
years  ago,  to  hear  his  voice — ^the 
voice  that  spoke  to  her  over  the 
holly  branch^ — ^to  be  near  him,  or, 
since  that  might  not  be,  to  know 
where  lay  the  strong,  loving  hand, 
which  she  oould  never  touch  again. 
Was  that  a  cross  of  snow-berries  her 
fingers  fashioned  so  busily  ?  Tears 
—passionate  tears,  Lilian,  such  as 
you  might  shed— rained  down  upon 
it,  n\ion  the  fingers,  the  white  cross, 
and  the  crown  of  golden  everlasting. 

No  cross,  no  crown ! 

'  Not  in  self-assertion,'  pleads  the 
gentle  step-sistor— '  not  lxx»use  my 
li)is  would  dare  to  say  that  this  my 
cross  has  been  well  borne ;  but  be- 
cause ot  the  Unseen  Pity  which  helps 
to  bear— which  has  given  and  taken 
away— let  this  sentence  blunt  the 
thorns  which  hurt  me!' 

At  such  a  time  as  that,  long  past, 
a  voice  fn>m  that  unknown  grave 
might  have  seemed  to  ])oint  to 
another  life  for  Margaret :  a  harder, 
quieter  life  of  settled  work  amongst 


the  friendless  and  tlie  helpless.  But 
it  was  not  for  her.  Death  came  tc 
the  big  old  house,  and  left  her  alone 
to  be  a  second  mother  to  Lilian,  and 
to  those  indefinite  troubles— the 
boys.  And  calmly,  if  not  always 
uncomplainingly — who  amongst  us 
can  say  that  K>r  himself  ?— she  had 
gone  about  her  new  duties  until 
th^  became  old,  monotonous,  every- 
day things ;  but  amongst  them  her 
youth  had  slipped  away  and  left  her. 
They  lay  along  her  path  yet,  these 
duties,  unchanged;  but  tiie  sting 
that  hid  its  head  in  them  for  the 
first  time  was  but  another  word 
added  to  the  rest :  a  dreary  word  for 
a  woman's  Hps,  a  word  of  vague  ap- 
prehension and  terror—'  Alone.' 

Clear  away  those  ghostly  foot- 
marks, and  let  the  dead  give  place 
to  the  living.  The  shadowy  branches 
have  di8apj)eared,  and  nothing  but 
the  cross  and  crown  remain  to  mark 
the  passionate  sorrow  which  wept 
itself  out  but  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Here  come  the  ladders  and  the 
nailed  boots;  and  the  present  with 
its  work  is  back  again. 

And  as  wreath  after  wreath  of 
shining  leaves  and  crimson  berries 
twined  round  capitals  and  over 
arches,  each  seemed  in  its  freshness 
to  press  upon  those  years  gone  by, 
writing  upon  them  '  Accomplished,' 
and  separating  them  from  present 
and  future,  whose  measure  was  yet 
to  be  filled  up. 

Young  voices  came  to  the  door; 
eager  hands  bearing  their  wreaths, 
and  calling  upon  her  to  admire 
them;  but  who  knew  what  lay 
underneath  the  quiet,  kindly  sipile 
and  genial  response?  Who  cared  to 
know? 

How  many  Hycs  pass  by  us  in 
the  crowd,  and  we  say  of  them, 
'  Dull,  commonplace,  uninteresting,' 
whose  tales,  if  we  oould  know  them, 
would  touch  our  very  souls  witli 
sympathy  for  the  greatiiess  of  those 
silent  struggles  hidden  away  from 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  known  only  to 
One. 

But  the  habit  of  repression  wai* 
too  old  to  cause  Margaret  a  hard 
effort  now.  She  went  away  from 
her  task  of  supervision  to  see  how 
the  work  went  on  in  the  school- 
room ;  and  as  she  stood  at  the  door 
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looking  on,  it  Teas  with  a  bnrst  of  glad- 
ness, fdmost  painfal,  that  she  heard 
herself  greeted  with  a  cry  of  welcome. 

'  Ma^retl  Just  the  person  we 
wanted!' 

'  Tell  me  if  my  wreath  is  long 
enough.' 

'  Look  at  this  for  the  font  Will 
it  do?' 

And  even  the  languid  gentlemaa 
said  feebly,  'We  are  like  a  lot  of 
bees  wil^out  a  queen,  Miss  Booke ; 
do  come  and— ah — ^keep  a  httle  order 
here.' 

Lilian's  voice  alone  was  unheard, 
and  Lilian's  fingers  went  on  busily 
with  their  occupation,  while  Lewis 
Grant  stood  leaning  against  the  wall, 
with  his  eyes  half  closed,  watching 
her.  Again  a  smile  which  had 
something  sad  in  it,  crossed  the  lips 
of  the  halfHsister  as  she  spoke. 

'  Tired,  Lewis?' 

'Tired!    Of  what?    No.'. 

'  Las^,  then?' 

'  PoBEdbly.  How  does  it  get  on 
inside?' 

'  CJome  and  see. 

But  Lilian's  head  was  obstinately 
bent  over  her  work,  and  she  would 
not  see  the  hesitating  glance  which 
Lewis  threw  towards  her. 

The  '  boys,'  too,  those  anomalous, 
ubiquitous  animals,  had  found  their 
way  into  the  school-room,  and  sat 
astride  on  desks,  in  everybody's  way, 
cutting  up  thread,  using  private 
supplies,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chief; and  Lihan  turned  to  speak 
to  one  of  them  with  what  Margaret 
read  as  a  wilfol  assertion  of  her 
right  to  plague  Lewis  if  she  chose, 
and  as  much  as  she  chose.' 

'  Yes,  it's  very  nice  indeed,'  said 
Lewis,  rather  ckearily.  'Why  do 
you  look  amused,  Maigaret?' 

'  Because  you  are  not  thinking  of 
the  decorations  at  all.' 

*  Yes,  I  am.  I  think  you've  ma- 
naged it  all  wonderfally.  But  tiie 
people  seem  to  be  getting  tired. 
One  does,  you  know.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,'  replied  Margaret, 
quietly.  '  People  may  preach  pa- 
tience to  us,  Lewis,  but  sermons  are 
hard  things  at  best ;  aren't  they  ?' 

'  I  don't  pretend  to  be  patient,' 
said  Lewis. 

'  Well,  let  us  go  back,  then.  There 
is  very  little  more  to  be  done,  and 


here  comes  the  vicar  himself  to 
examine.  Axe  you — coming  home 
with  us?' 

'  No— I  believe  not' 

But  Lewis  little  knew  the  efifort  it 
cost  Margaret  to  ask  him.  Blind  as 
she  had  been  before,  she  knew  now, 
as  well  as  he  did,  what  had  been 
woven  into  those  Christmas  wreaths 
besides  the  shining  leaves  and  crim- 
son berries.  Her  own  wreath  had 
yet  to  be  finished :  a  wreath  of  pa- 
tient perseverance,  of  abnegation  of 
sdf,  of  calm  cheerfulness;  and  not 
yet  was  she  strong  enough  to  put 
thereto  this  last  touch  required  of 
her  before  it  could  be  fit  to  lay  upon 
the  Christmas  altar. 

'  If  s  all  over ;  isn't  it,  Margazet  ?* 

'  Yes.  Come  and  look  at  your 
work.' 

The  commotion  of  going  away 
was  at  its  height  Thimbles  had  to 
be  searched  for;  scissors  claimed; 
and  hands  which  so  seldom  bore  a 
soil  were  exhibited  gleefully  all 
stained  with  the  dark,  muddy  red 
of  the  berries  and  the  juice  <xF  the 
leaves.  For,  think  what  you  like 
about  it,  young  ladies,  you  may  b&- 
gin  by  wearing  gloves,  but  if  you 
are  reel  workers  of  such  work  as 
this,  they  will  soon  be  cast  aside  as 
nuisances. 

The  languid  gentleman  had  long 
since  given  up  his  post  as  unten- 
able, and  gone  home  to  rest,  and  the 
party  broke  up  after  a  last  view  of 
the  general  effect  which  was  pro- 
nounced better  than  ever*  though 
last  Christmas  the  people  had  come 
from  £Gur  and  near  to  see  it 

And  as  they  separated  a  few  fear 
thery  flakes  of  snow  began  to  fall, 
and  some  one  called  out  after  Mar- 
garet, 'A  white  world  to-morrow; 
we  are  going  to  have  a  real  old- 
fiushioned  Christmas !' 

And  the  short,  dusky  evening 
closed  in  over  the  church  in  its 
festive  robes,  and  over  the  great  old 
house  of  Rockton,  with  ite  queer 
gables  and  pinnacles,  and  its  wilder- 
ness of  deserted  rooms. 

'  How  genially  they  all  worked 
together  I'  said  Mar^iaret  '  And 
what  pleasant  work  it  is!  Even 
those  boys  were  merrier  in  their 
very  mischief  at  the  sight  of  the 
holly  berries.' 
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'  They  were  noisy  enough.' 
'  It  will  look  hotter  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  eveiyhody  is  fresh^  instead 
of  tired.' 
*  Yes/  replied  Lilian,  curtly. 
They  were  sitting  alone  in  the 
dim  firelight,  and  there  had  been  a 
long  silence,  reheyed  by  the  scam- 
pering of  tiie  boys  np  and  down 
those  long  passages,  which  were 
neyer  opened,  except  in  holiday 
time.  But  in  Lilian's  'yes,'  there 
had  been  a  little  mixture  of  peevish- 
ness and  resentment.  It  seemed  as 
if  Margaret  were  trying  to  make 
excuses  for  her  silent  moodiness, 
and  she  wanted  no  excuses.  She 
did  not  know  that  the  eyes  which 
watched  her  were  dim  in  tiie  murky 
light;  seeing,  as  they  did,  a  time 
when  the  shadowy  outline  and  the 
wilful  &ce  should  be  there  no 
longer.  But  the  elder  sister,  never 
demonstrative,  had  no  caress  for 
Lilian  now;  and  the  younger  one, 
in  some  fitful  moodiness,  still  sat 
there,  silent,  resting  one  cheek  on 
her  hand,  and  looting  into  the  fira 
And  she  might  never  have  spoken 
the  thoughts  that  were  in  her  heart, 
but  for  a  sudden  stormy  interrup- 
tion which  opened  her  hps  in  startled 
reproof. 

The  door  burst  open  with  one  of 
those  noisy  demonslrations'  common 
enough  in  holiday  time,  letting  in  a 
blast  of  cold  air  and  a  stronger  sound 
of  sturdy  feet  from  without 

*  DonT  come  here,  Archie  ?  What 
do  you  want?' 

'  Hum  1— more  free  than  welcome, 
eh?'  retorted  the  intruder.  'Look 
here,  you  fellows—womankind,  I 
mean — isn't  this  a  rum-looldng 
chap?* 

'  What  is  it-a  bat?  Open  the 
window,  and  let  him  go.' 

'  Not  I.  He  has  given  up  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  outer 
world,  he  has.  I  shall  put  him  back 
in  his  den.    He's  a  gone  coon.' 

'  You  shouldn't  use  slang,  Archie.' 

'  I  can't  be  behind  the  age;  and 
if  s  snobbish  to  profess  to  be  before 
it,  you  know.  But,  look  at  his  eyes; 
isn't  he  a  queer  party  ?* 

'  Margaret,'  screamed  another 
voice,  with  an  accompanying  sound 
of  riding  down  a  balustrade,  '  he 
unoouroges  mice  and  owls,  and  does 


all  sorts  of  mischief.   Mayn't  I  scrag 
him?' 

'  Don't  be  frightened,  Margaret 
I'd  like  to  see  liim  do  it  But,  I 
say,  it's  jolly  fun  scrambling  about 
these  old  lumber  rooms.  I've 
grubbed  up  something  else.' 

'  What  have  you  got  there,  Archie  ? 
Give  it  to  me.' 

'  Margaret,  J  found  it  It  isn't  Ms, 
and  he's  a  beastly  cheat  But  you 
may  have  it,  if  I  may  scrag  the  bat 
May  I  ?'  screamed  the  rider  outside. 

But  Margaret  had  possessed  her- 
self of  the  prize,  and  was  clearing 
the  dust  of  years  from  it,  unheeding 
the  squabble,  which  went  on  briskly 
between  the  boys  outside. 

It  was  nothing  but  a  brown  old 
morocco  case  containing  a  portrait 
of  herself,  taken  many  years  ago, 
when  the  system  of  M.  Daguerre  was 
first  astonishing  the  public  mind. 

Margaret  put  it  down  softly,  but 
Lilian  saw,  and  turned  towards  her 
with  a  quick,  impetuous  movement 

'  You  were  young  tlien,  Margaret,' 
she  said,  significantly.  '  Are  you 
angry  with  me  for  what  I  said  to- 
day?' 

'Angry?  Of  course  not?  Wasn't 
it  true?' 

'  I  don't  know.  It  came  out 
thoughtlessly,  like  most  things  I  do 
say.  If  you  were  not  angiy  you 
were  vexed.' 

Margaret  did  not  answer. 

'  Were  you  vexed  T 

'  No,  Lilian.' 

'What  was  the  matter  then?  lam. 
not  observant,  but  I  have  got  eyes  for 
all  that,  and  besides— I  heard  some 
one  say  you  looked  worried.  People 
have  no  business  to  make  remarks,' 
broke  out  lilian,  passionately.  'I 
wish  I  had  no  spirits.' 

'  Don't  wish  that' 

There  was  something  in  Mar- 
garet's quiet  tone  which  fell  pain- 
mllyon  her  half-sister's  impetuosity. 
Lilian  sank  back  into  her  old  pod- 
tion,  and  began  to  think.  Some- 
thing of  that  life  which  had  rolled 
on  seemingly  so  smooth  and  undis- 
turbed, spread  itself  before  her. 
All,  she  could  not  know,  and  if  she 
could,  it  is  impossible  for  one  mind 
to  judge  impartially  of  the  trials  of 
another.  But  something  she  could 
see  of  the  ready  self  sacrifice,  of  the 
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calm  aoocptanoo  and  perfonnanoe 
of  dnti(*H,  which,  to  Lilian  herself, 
would  have  been  irksomo  beyond 
mxluranco.  And  a  faint  glimmer- 
ing of  another  truth  came  upon  her. 

'MiU-piret,  I  begin  to  see  that 
yoars  lias  not  been  exactly  an  easy 
life,  and  I  am  afraid  I  haTe  made 
it  harder.  I  have  Ix^en  ver>  wilfdl 
and  ill-tompcred,  haven't  1*^ 

'A  littlo  wilfiif,  perhaps;  not 
ill-tempt»red/ 

'  I  was  so  young  when  we  were 
left  I  wish  I  had  been  better  to 
you,  Margaret' 

Margaret  did  not  answer. 

'Why  don't  you  speak?*  asked 
Lilian,  impatienUy.  '  It  is  all  I  can 
do  now.  I  wish  I  had  been  better 
to  you.' 

'  You  have  been,'  said  Margaret, 
slowly,  'like  the  sunshine  to  me, 
Lilian    What  more  do  you  want  ?' 

'  Nothing,  QOthing.  I  do  care 
for  you,  Margaret,  indeed  I  do,  in 
spite  of  anytlung  they  can  say.' 

'Who  can  say?  Who  Ims  been 
putting  those  thoughts  into  your 
ncod  ?  Was  it,*  said  Margaret,  with 
a  sudden  suspicion, '  Lewis  Grant  ?*' 

*  Lewis  and  I  are  not  friends, 
exolainuxl  Lilian,   drawing   herself 
up.    '  Don't  talk  about  him.' 

In  spite  of  herself,  that  &int  half 
f^niile  came  again  to  Margaret's  lips^ 
but  she  did  not  answer. 

'  And  then,'  Ijihanwent  on,  'there 
are  those  dnidful  boys * 

Margaret  touched  her  lips,  hastily. 
'Don't  do  this,  Lilian;  the  boys 
>vill  bo  tlie  groat^jst  comfort  I  hayo 

when Don't  talk  in  this  way  any 

more ;  it  is  quite  a  now  thing  to  see 
you  gloomy.  But  you  aie  tirod  and 
—80  am  I. 

Lilian  took  up  the  worn  morocco 
case.  And  so  no  one  had  cared 
enough  for  Margaret  to  prize  this, 
or  eveu  to  preserve  it  from  tlie 
lumlK3r  room.  In  the  wealth  of  that 
one  joy  (»f  hers,  which  was  only 
troubled  fur  a  iiioiiiuut,  she  could 
not  help  an  indefinite  feeling  of  pity 
for  a  life  so  solitary.  What  was 
life  at  all  without  some  one  to  love? 
Not  with  the  luatter-of-course  aflTec- 
tion,  a  bit  of  which  she  hei-self  must 
accord  oven  to  those  dreadfiil  boys. 
Home  one  singled  out  irom  the 
whole  strange,  beautiful  world,  to 


make  its  beanty  worth  having-^s 
joy  tor  ever. 

Did  Margaret  know  nothing  of 
such  a  thing  as  this?  Had  she 
never  known  it?  What  a  dull 
thing  to-day  must  be  for  her;  what 
a  dismal  antidpatioii  to-momyw! 
And  the  long,  lonely  years  that  l»j 
in  the  distence!  Involnntarilj 
Lilian  drew  nearer  to  her  half- 
sister  ;  involuntarily  the  look  which 
she  raised  to  Margaret's  free  was 
full  of  solemn,  wondering  oompss- 
sion.  A  look  from  which  Haa^iet 
recoiled  with  a  sickening  dread  of 
what  Lilian  might  be  going  to  say. 

'Not  now,  Lily;  we  will  not 
talk  any  more  to-night  We  aie 
both  tired,  let  ns  go  to  bed  and 
sleep.' 

*uxik,'  said  Lilian,  drawing  up 
the  blind.  '  There  is  no  more  agn 
of  snow,  and  the  stars  are  shining, 
and  the  moon.  I  can't  shnt  ofat  the 
moon,  Margaret ;  it  is  a  pity.' 

And  Lilian  slept,  but  Margaret 
was  busy  yet  awhile  with  the  prkskly 
ends  of  that  wreath  which  it  was 
so  hard  to  fim'sh. 

Sy-and-by  she  slept  too,  and  in 
that  sleep  there  came  to  her  the 
waving  woods  of  a  f<»eign  laiid; 
and  the  wind  blew  softly  in  them^ 
for  it  was  summer.  The  strange 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
feathery  acacias;  the  rocky  cra^ 
brilliant  with  crimson  buds,  axui 
the  silvery  creeks  winding  in  the 
sunlight,  all  filled  her  with  a  vagna 
expectation  and  hope.  And  snd- 
deuly  an  open  grave  lay  there  before 
her;  and  she  looked  upon  the  £aoe 
of  the  silait  dead  withm.  Ont  of 
it  had  passed  all  stain  of  toil  and 
weariness ;  out  of  it  all  fear  of  sor- 
row present  and  sorrow  to  orane ; 
all  pain,  all  weary  waiting  for  a  rest 
to  come :  and  there  was  remaining 
to  the  watcher's  eye  nothing  but  a 
solemn  peace. 

And  Margaret  looked  ux)on  his 
hands  crossed  upon  his  breast,  and 
touching  them  a  golden  locket  which 
she  knew  well;  and  there  came  a 
silent  figure  and  knelt  beside  tiie 
grave,  but  when  she  looked  at  the 
fiaoe,  it  was  strange  to  her,  and  there 
arose  up  within  her  a  great  cry  of 
blessing  upon  him  who  blessed  tt^ 
grave  of  the  ludmown  dead. 
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A  peal  of  bells  was  wafted  oyer 
the  firagrant  woods ;  the  grave  closed, 
and  she  awoke. 

The  bells  were  no  dream,  but 
reality,  for  midnight  had  passed 
and  the  Christmas  morning  came 
stealing  in,  and  from  Eockton  Tower 
rang  out  rejoicing  for  it. 

The  moonlight  fell  like  a  pale 
glory  on  Lilian's  sleeping  face,  and 
quietly  Margaret  rose  and  went  to  her. 

One  hand  was  flung  above  her 
head,  and  as  her  sister  stood  there, 
her  lips  moved,  and  a  murmured 
word  escaped  them. 

Margaret  heard  it,  but  it  troubled 
her  no  longer.  The  peace  of  that 
&r-off  landscape  hovered  about  the 
room,  and  the  bells  sxx)ke  to  her  of 
rest  and  courage.  Not  of  death  nor 
of  a  longing  after  it,  but  of  life  for 
others-,  of  gladness  in  the  joy  of 
those  around  her ;  a  thankful  gather- 
ing of  those  autumn  flowers  which 
might  yet  lie  in  her  path. 

Again  Lilian  spoke,  and  Margaret 
stooped  and  kissed  her,  saying  softly, 
'  Mine  a  little  while  yet ;  a  happy 
Christmas  to  you  and  to  all  of  us.' 

And  in  the  morning,  wondering 
that  she  should  have  been  a  laggard 
and  Lilian  so  early,  Mai^garet  dressed 
hastily  and  went  down  to  the  room 
where  they  had  sat  last  night  by 
the  fireside. 

Clamorous  greetings  met  her  be- 
fore she  could  reach  it;  and  for  a 
moment  the  life  that  was  old  and 
yet  new,  rose  up  harshly  on  the 
quieter  recollections  of  that  dream 
and  its  waking. 

'Margaret,  I  wont  to  tell  you 
something.' 

'Margaret,  don't  listen  to  him. 
Colmere  is  frozen  over,  and  his 
skates  are  broken,  and  now  he  says 
they're  mine ' 

'  And  so  they  are ;  but  it  wasn't 
that,  sir ;  let  me  speak.' 

'  Margaret,  if  you'll  believe  me ' 

'  But  she  won't * 


'Mai^aret- 


'  He  only  wants  to  beg- 


'  Let  Margaret  alone,  you  muff.  It's 
no  use  two  people  taVdng  at  once.' 

And  when  Margaret  succeeded  in 
getting  hd  of  the  tormenters,  and 
opened  the  door,  two  figures  rose 
up  to  meet  her  instead  of  one ;  and 
I^wis  came  forward,  and  said  de- 
precatingly : 


'Well,  Lewis?' 

'  I  can't  help  thinking  you  know 
all  about  it' 

Margaret  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  gravely.  '  Lilian  told  me  last 
night  that  you ' 

'  It  was  all  my  feult,'  interrupted 
Lilian.  We  quarrelled  a  little  about 
you,  Margaret,  and  Lewis  was  right 
aJl  the  while.    I  have  told  him  so.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  It  is  a  bad 
time  of  year  to  quarrel.' 

'  But ' 

'listen,'  said  Margaret,  as  the 
bells  broke  out  from  tower  to  tower 
in  one  general  chorus  of  rejoicing. 
'  A  happy  Christmas  to  you  both.' 

'  But,  Margaret,'  said  Lewis, '  the 
boys  will  be  here  directly,  and ' 

'But,  Lewis,'  retorted  Margaret, 
seriously, '  you  are  right ;  I  do  know 
all  about  it  I  should  be  wonder- 
fully blind  if  I  did  not  And  be- 
cause I  know,  let  us  not  talk  any 
more  about  it  just  now.' 

'  Only  one  thing.  We  know  that 
you  are  the  best  sister  in  the  world. 
Are  you  satisfied.' 

We  know!  Margaret  glanced  for 
one  moment  at  Lilian,  as  she  stood 
at  the  window,  restlessly  playing 
with  her  chain.  There  was  no  wil- 
fulness in  her  face  now;  it  was 
grave  and  earnest  enough.  Sud- 
denly she  turned  and  went  up  to 
her  sister. 

'  Don't  tease  her  any  more,  Lewis. 
She  has  spoiled  me  too  long  to  begin 
crossing  me  now.' 

But  he  waited  for  his  answer,  and 
a  feeling  almost  of  gratitude  towards 
him  came  into  Margaret's  heart  as 
she  saw  that  he  did. 

'Yes,  Lewis,'  she  said,  'quite 
satisfied.'  And  then  Margaret 
turned  away  with  a  vague  sensation 
of  having  lost  something;  a  new 
consciousness  of  the  strength  with 
which  she  had  suffered  herself  to  cling 
to  the  idea  of  Lilian's  companion- 
ship ;  a  strange  foreboding  of  a  time 
when  she  was  to  be  utterly  alone ; 
of  a  vacant  place,  and  a  silent  house. 
But  the  prickly  points  of  these  last 
leaves  were  pressed  into  their  own 
places  resolutely,  and  so  was  finished 
the  last  of  the  Christmas  wreaths 
of  Bockton. 
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THIS  is  to  be  a  story  with  a  moral 
to  it  It  is  to  be  a  story  from 
which  it  is  hoped  young  readers 
(and  eyen  old  ones  too)  will  pick 
out  a  warning  and  a  timely  caution 
for  the  Christmas  season  which  is 
nigh  at  hand.  It  is  to  tell  how 
careful  you  ought  to  be  whom  you 
ask  to  dinner.  It  is  to  tell  how  eyen 
a  game  of  '  trencher'  may  involve 
much  more  weighty  forfeits  than 
smelling-bottles,  bracelets,  keys,  and 
pocket-nandkerchiefe.  It  is  to  tell 
of  serious  losses,  and  how  the  losers 
bore  up  under  them :  how  the  most 
orderly  village  of  this  county  lost 
its  standing  quarrel,  lost  its  pet 
subject  of  gossip,  lost  its  party 
watchwords:  how  two  highly  respect- 
able £amihes  lost  their  daughters : — 
how  two  amiable  young  ladies  lost 
their  good  names*  (for  if  Stanhope 
and  Bertram  are  not  good  names,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  good 
names  are) : — how  two  young  gen- 
tlemen of  irreproachable  character 
lost  their  liberty ;  and  how  idl  four 
of  these  young  people  actually  lost 
their  hearts. 

To  begin,  then,  at  the  beginning. 
It  all  came  about  in  this  way, — ^the 
beginning  being  no  further  back 
than  one  week  before  Christmas 
i860,  and  the  place  where  it  begun 
(and  indeed  where  it  has  ended  too 
for  that  matter)  being  Woodfield  in 
Warwickshire. 

Woodfield  in  Warwickshire,  I  ob- 
serve, is  not  noted  on  the  Ordnance 
map  with  that  distinctness  which  is 
desirable  for  geographical  purposes. 
Indeed,  so  fsff  as  my  examination 
has  gone,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
noted  at  all.  But  as  I  am  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  accuracy  of  the 
Ordnance  maps  I  can  give  no  ex- 
planation of  the  omission.  I  can 
only  say  that  if  Woodfield  is  fio^  in 
Warwickshire,  then  perhaps  I  shall 
be  told  next  that  I  am  not,  as  I 
suppose  myself  to  be,  in  Woodfidd 
at  the  present  moment,  and,  in 
that  case,  I   shall  feel    extremely 


obliged  to  any  gentleman  ooor 
nected  with  the  Ordnance  Snrv^ 
Department,  who  will  inform  nra 
precisely  where  I  am.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  and  until  I  am 
corrected  on  competent  authority,  I 
shall  agree  with  the  other  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  inhabitantB 
of  tiiis  parish  in  considering  our- 
selves to  DC  living  in  Woodfield. 

And  lam  sure  that  no  one  of  these 
seven  hundred  ninety  and  nine  will 
think  me  superficial  in  fixing  the 
above  very  recent  date  for  the  com- 
mencement of  this  narrative.  One 
and  all  of  them  will  approve  my 
judgment  in  declining  to  pre&oe  my 
story  with  any  account  of  the  years 
of  &mily  quarelling  which  had  gone 
before  that  time.  Indeed,  they 
would  no  more  wish  me  to  do  so, 
than  they  would  wish  me  to  trace 
back  the  loves  and  hatreds  of  Stan- 
hopes and  Bertrams,  who  were 
buried  generations  before  my  Stan- 
hopes and  my  Bertrams  came  into 
this  burying-plaoe  at  aU.  For  it 
was,  and  is,  well  understood  in 
Woodfield  (where  eveprbody  knows 
everybody  else's  business,  and  in- 
terests himself  mightily  in  it  too,) 
that  these  fiuniliee  were  at  variance, 
and  had  been  at  variance  as  long  as 
the  place  had  held  them.  It  was 
token  for  granted,  in  fiEust,  that  this 
was  the  preordained  relationship 
of  Stanhopes  and  Bertrams,  and  in 
speaking  of  them  it  woidd  have 
been  thought  as  unnecessary  to 
allude  to  it,  as  to  explain  that  there 
was  a  serious  want  of  concord  be- 
tween Wellington  and  Napoleon 
when  they  met  at  Waterloo ;  or  that 
the  houses  (A  Montague  and  Capulet 
were  on  anything  but  tea-drinking 
terms  with  each  other. 

It  is  true  that  the  retainers  of  the 
houses  of  Stanhope  and  Bertram  did 
not  go  biting  their  thumbs  at  each 
other  in  the  street,  and  the  young 
budcs  of  those  &milies  did  not 
openly  thrash  each  other  with  their 
canes.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
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one  was  hardly  eTer  known  to  say 
an  nnciTil  thing  of  the  other.  But 
it  is  not  the  less  true,  also,  that  no 
one  in  Woodfleld  would  have 
dreamed  of  inviting  a  Stanhope  to 
meet  a  Bertram,  any  more  than  of 
asking  the  old  surgeon  to  dine  with 
the  new  one,  or  the  rector  to  sup 
with  the  Baptist  minister.  A  Stan- 
hope would  nave  prefened  to  die  of 
his  own  doctor  rather  than  be  cured 
by  the  Bertram  doctor.  A  Bertram 
would  have  gone  without  sugar  in 
her  tea  for  a  fortnight  before  she 
would  have  sent  to  the  grocer  who 
supplied  the  Stanhopes.  There 
had. been,  it  was  said,  originally, 
some  litigation  about  estate  boun* 
daries  between  the  two  feunilies, 
from  which  litigation  no  one  had 
gained  any  adTantage  except  the 
£sunily  lawyera  There  had  been 
old  struggles  for  precedence,  which, 
the  two  households  being  really 
'  both  alike  in  digniiy,'  had  only 
ended  in  their  ranking  side  by  side 
in  dl  county  assemblies,  and  on  all 
justices'  benches.  It  is  true  there 
had  been  no  active  outbreak  for  so 
many  years,  that  the  heads  of  the 
two  fiaimilies  might  have  found  it 
hard  to  say  what  were  the  exact 
causes  of  difiference  between  them- 
selves; yet  not  the  less  was  the  old 
antagonism  still  recognised :  not  the 
less  was  the  andent  fire  known  only 
to  slumber,  as  Vesuvius  slumbers 
sometimes  for  a  month,  sometimes 
for  a  year,  sometimes  for  a  century, 
but  infidlibly  breaks  out  again  at 
last:  and  not  the  less  was  Wood- 
field,  in  its  little  way,  divided  into 
the  &ctions  of  Stanhope  and  Bertram. 
In  this  state  things  nad  been  as  &r 
back  as  the  memory  of  Giles  Dri- 
veller extended,  and  Giles  was  suj)- 
posed  to  be  some  years  older  than 
the  parish  register.  In  this  state 
all  the  pariah  were  persuaded  things 
must  remain  as  loujg  as  Stanhopes 
and  Bertrams  remained  on  the  &ce 
of  the  earth. 

When,  therefore,  it  was  first 
known  that  my  uncle,  Mr.  Henry 
Fairholt,  had  bought  Woodfield 
Manor,  and  that  he  and  his  feunily, 
consisting  of— first,  my  aunt,  Mra. 
Heniy  Fairholt ;  second,  my  cousin, 
Percy  Fairholt;  third,  my  uncle; 
and  last  myself  (for  I  am  carefcd  to 


name  us  all  in  our  established  order), 
were  actually  at  home  in  the  old 
manor-house,    which   had    stood 
empty  so  long,  there  arose  a  great 
excitement   in    Woodfield    as    to 
whether  the  Fairholts  should  belong 
to  the  party  of  the  Stanhopes  or  tiie 
party  of  the  Bertrams.    And  when 
it  became  known,  still  farther,  that 
we  had  taken  tickets,  and  intended 
to  make  our  d^but  at  the  amateurs' 
concert,  which  is  given  annually  on 
the  evening  of  the  Wednesday  in 
the  week  before  Christmas,  this  ex- 
citement showed  itself,  as  tiie  rector 
afterwards  assured  me,  in  the  way 
that  was  most  agreeable  to  himself 
and  his  friends,  namely,  in  that  of  an 
unusual  demand  for  tickets,  so  that 
on  the  Tuesday  night  there  was  a 
prospect  of  the  national  schoolroom 
being  crammed,  and  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  sale  of  tickets  was  stopped. 
But  I  ought   to   explain  before 
going  any  farther,  that  these  con- 
certs are  given  every  year  by  the 
rector  and  his  personal  fnends.    The 
only  aid  they  have,  is  that  of  the 
villi^  choir  and  otiier  strictiy  par 
rishional  talent.    It  was  wont  to  be 
one  of  the  few  occasions  in  the  year 
in  which  the  village  factions  forge 
that  th^  were  factions,  and  oou^ 
'only  be  recognised  as  such  1^  th 
excessive  politeness  to  each  otf 
Both  platform  and  schoolroom  t 
admittedly  neutral   ground, 
two  principal  artistes  were  ye 
year  Miss  Aimee  Stanhope  an^ 
Grace  Bertram,  (I  call  them  T 
Christian  names  because  I  lil' 
tihough  properly  their  tit^ 
Miss  Stanhope  and  Miss  ? 
and  these  two  young  ladir 
joined  in  a  solemn  duet  or 
piano,  after  which   the 
curtseyed  to  each  other 
know  each  other  any  : 
twelvemonths  to   foU 
confessed,  however, 
that  these  concerts  v 
dull  afibirs,  and  it  w 
very  day  of  the  t 
any  one  hoped  tk 
gramme  of  that  ' 
its  effect,  would 
those  of  previou' 
Wednesday  mo' 
slips,  to  serve  r 
grammes,  we* 
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the  Tillage.  In  these  it  was  an- 
notmced  that  Mr.  Percy  Fairholt  had 
been  induced,  first,  to  take  part  with 
Miss  Stanhope  in  the  dnet  of '  Home 
to  our  Mountains/  and  then  in  the 
seoond  part  of  the  performances  to 
join  Miss  Bertram  in  a  second  duet 
of  '  What  are  the  wild  waves  say- 
ing?' On  this  addition  to  the  pro- 
gramme becoming  known,  a  final 
rush  was  made  (my  authority  is  still 
the  rector)  by  those  who  had  not 
yet  secured  places,  and  all  of  them 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
rumour  was  f&lse  in  declaring  the 
issue  of  tickets  to  be  stopped. 
Whether  securing  a  ticket  was  equi- 
valent to  securing  a  place  certainly 
did  not  seem  quite  so  clear. 

Undoubtedly  the  room  was  crowd- 
ed, and  undoubtedly  the  concert 
went  oS  with  uni)recedented  eclat. 
From  the  very  tuning  of  the  instru- 
ments to  the  last  strains  of  the  na- 
tional anthem,  our  enthusiasm  went 
on  increasing.  Indeed  to  the  tuning 
itself  the  audience  listened  with  ex- 
emplary patience  as  to  a  sort  of  vo- 
luntary before  the  regular  service. 
And  if  any  one  actually  mistook  it 
for  a  part  of  the  concert  he  was  ex- 
cusable. The  respective  performers 
on  violoncello,  violin,  harp,  flute  and 
trombone,  diddle-diddled,  twanged, 
bum  -  bummed,  and  tootle  -  tooed 
against  each  other,  as  if  their  very 
lives  depended  upon  their  success 
in  showing  first  how  incredibly 
their  instruments  were  out  of  tune, 
and  then  how  wonderfully  they 
could  bring  them  into  tune.  When 
at  last  they  all  left  off  at  once  with  a 
flourish,  and  stood  r^uly  for  the 
opening  crash  from  Meyerbeer,  they 
were  rewarded  with  a  round  of  ap- 
plause which  got  hands  and  feet  into 
good  order  for  subsequent  work. 

If  afterwards  we  erred  at  all,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  was  in  beginning 
our  encores  too  early ;  for  after  we 
had  encored  the  rector  in  '  Kathleen 
Mavourneen '  it  would  have  seemed 
invidious  not  to  encore  the  curate  in 
*  Once  I  loved  a  maiden  fear.*  And 
after  having  encored  both  these  per- 
formers it  was  evident  that  If  we 
feifled  to  encore  the  clerk  in  '  Wait 
for  the  Waggon'  he  w^ould  put  it 
down  to  our  sense  of  his  inferior 
social  position,  and  wo  should  hurt 


his  feelings  accordingly.  Theiesult 
was  that  having  once  begun  we  had 
to  encore  everything.  We  even  en- 
cored Mr.  Wingwood  Bertram's  solo 
on  the  trombone,  which  really  I  did 
consider  to  be  stretehing  the  quality 
of  courtesy  to  an  immoderate  de- 
gree. 

But  the  great  successes  of  the 
evening  were  undoubtedly  the  two 
duetewith  cousin  Percy.  The  way 
in  which  he  knelt,  as  Manrico,  to 
Miss  Aim^,  as  Azucena,  and  sang 
'  Best  thee,  0  mother,'  was  exquisite, 
and  everybody  declaied  it  ooi^d  not 
be  surpassed,  until,  as  littie  Paul 
Dombey,  he,  and  Miss  Grace^  as 
Florence,  feirly  made  our  enthu- 
siasm boil  over,  and  brought  us  in 
great  excitement  on  to  our  feet  to 
join  in  '  (rod  save  the  Queen,'  and  to 
fijid  with  surprise  that  it  was  actu- 
ally half-past  eleven  o'clock.  Late 
as  it  was,  however,  no  one  was  at  all 
impatient  to  be  off.  Our  selections, 
as  will  have  been  noticed,  were  not 
at  all  recherchees,  and  we  had,  for 
the  most  part,  carefully  eschewed 
classical  music.  Perhaps  it  is 
therefore  that  the  weaker  and 
more  diluted  quahties  of  music 
can  be  taken  without  ill  effects  in 
much  larger  quantities  than  the 
highly  concentrated  harmonies  of 
more  feshionable  concert-rooms.  At 
any  rate  I  suppose  I  am  not  the 
only  one  who  has  gone  away  from  a 
half-guinea  concert  feeling  that  we 
reaUy  had  received  too  much  for  our 
money;  while  here  we  only  dis- 
persed as  if  we  should  have  l&ed  to 
remain  an  hour  longer. 

Never  was  bonneting,  cloaking, 
and  leave-taJdng  in  the  clear,  sharp, 
frosty  air  gone  through  so  delibe- 
rately and  so  cheerily  as  that  night. 
The  brisk,  impatient  pawing  of  the 
horses  (takmg  it  not  near  so  easily 
as  we,  and  still  chafing  at  the  re- 
X)eated  encores)  scarcely  hurried  us 
at  all.  It  had  indeed  a  lively,  plea- 
sant sound  with  it,  in  keeping  with 
our  mood,  and  we  chatted  in  groups 
at  the  door  like  old  acquaintances, 
while  they  were  grinding  the  icy 
earth  beneath  their  hoofis,  swinging 
their  manes,  jerking  the  reins,  and 
expressing,  in  every  way  that  is 
known  to  horses,  their  sense  of  the 
impropriety  of  our  conduct. 


How  long  ve  might  have  stayed 
it  IB  impoeaible  to  gay,  had  not  coach- 
num  Jacob,  es  it  happened,  been  my 
aonf B  special  &voiirite,  aud  a  ser- 
Tant  whom  Hie  regarded  aa  a  valu- 
able property— not  on  any  account 
to  be  overworked  or  put  out  of 
temper.  When,  therefore,  he  had 
for  tlie  third  time  turned  his  head 
sharply  romid,  pietending  that  he 
had  heard  some  one  call  oat  '  All 
light!'  my  aunt  said  to  the  locality 
in  general,  'Where  can  ihey  be?' 
and  to  me  in  particular,  'I)o  find 
them — it's  a  shame!'  meaning,  of 
conise,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  be 
keeping  Jacob  out,  which  Jacob 
overhearing,  he  at  once  blew  bis 
fingers  vigoroDsly,  and  made  eigne 
of  being  frozen  to  the  very  marrow. 

Fortnnately  there  wae  bo  need  for 
me  to  leave  my  seat,  for  at  this  mo- 
ment my  uncle  and  Percy  reap- 
peared. So  my  aunt,  for  at  least 
the  twentieth  time,  said  to  Mi-s. 
Sbmhope,  whose  carriage  was  etand- 
ing  side  by  side  with  ours,  '  We 
shall  expect  you  all  then  on  Christ- 
mas-eve?'  Percy  and  my  uncle  at 
once  added  their  entreaties  to  the 
invitation.  The  Stanhopes  bowed 
and  smiled  assent  Jacob  was  de- 
termined to  wait  no  longer,  and  off 
we  drove. 

Our  eara  and  the  eara  of  Hie  Stan- 
hopes,  however,  were  not  the  only 
ears  tiiat  had  heard  the  invitation 
and  its  acceptance.  It  was  currently 
known  that  very  night  in  Woodfield 
that  the  Fairholte  were  of  llie  party 
of  the  Stanhopes. 

n,  CsBISTMiS  Ete. 
Uis.  Henry  Fairholt  was  a  lady 
who  had  for  many  years  persistently 
asBomed  that  it  was  impoBaiblo 
either  for  her  husband  or  any  one 
else  in  his  senses  to  have  opiniona 
different  from  her  own.  This  as- 
sumption had  very  naturally  led  to 
anomer— that  iDasmuch  as  her  hus- 
battd's  opinions  (of  necessity)  coin^ 
cided  wim  hers,  it  was  not  needful 
for  him  to  hare  opinions  at  all.  My 
uncle,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  usuat^ 
willing  enough  to  have  the  trouble 
of  thinking  taken  off  his  hands.  As 
for  Mr.  Percy,  whatover  opinions  he 
might  have,  he  was  seldom  at  the 
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trouble  of  expressing  them,  or  of 
contradicting  those  of  bis  mother. 
Hy  aunt  th^efore  had  long  held  the 
reins  of  government  in  our  family, 
and  merely  required  us  all  to 
acquiesce  in  what  she  thought,  and 
do  what  she  wished.  Nor  oonld  we 
complain  that  she  exerdsed  her 
sway  tyrannically,  or  acted,  for  the 
most  part,  otherwise  than  as  a  sen- 
sible, good-hearted  woman  ahould 
act.  The  evil  was  that,  though  my 
uncle  was  seldom  guilty  of  thinking 
for  himself,  he  would  persist  from 
time  to  time  in  acting  on  his  own 
reeponsibility  without  thinking  at 
all,  and  without  asking  his  spouse 
to  tbijilf  for  him. 

On  oar  coming  to  Woodfield  some 
four  or  five  weeks  before  Christmas, 
my  aunt  had  resolved  to  get  over 
the  trouble  of  acquaintance-making 
aa  quickly  and  aa  easily  as  possible. 
Contenting  herself  therefore  with  a 
few  formal  introductions  from  the 
rector  she  had  conceived  the  bold 
idea  of  giving  a  dinner  on  Christ- 
mas-eve to  such  of  the  neighbouring 
fajuilies  as  she  thought  eligible,  and 
aa  she  wished  to  know.  I  call  it  a 
bold  idea,  because  the  charms  of 
home  are  generally  so  strung  on 
that  particular  night  that  it  needs 
at  least  an  old  acquaintanceship  to 
induce  people  to  leave  their  own 
fireeidee.  My  aunt,  however,  had 
worded  her  invitations  naively,  say- 
ing that  she  'feared  she  was  almost 
acting  too  much,  but  that  she  threw 
herself  on  the  clemency  of  Mr.  and 
Urs.  So  and  So,  and  trustod  they 
would  consider  the  loneliness  of  a 
stranger,  and  do  her  the  honour, 
&c.,  &a.'  Thus  her  proffered  hos- 
pitaUty  had  been  accepted  by  so 
many  that  we  were  likely  to  have 
our  house  well  filled. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  she  had 
not  been  many  days  in  Woodfield 
before  she  had  made  herself  fully 
acquainted  with  all  tLat  was  known 
of  the  feud  of  the  Stanhopes  and 
Bertrams.  She  had  been  fonnally 
introduced  to  both  these  families, 
and  she  had  distributed  her  invita- 
tions almost  equally  between  their 
respective  adherents.  (For  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  Sfanhope- 
Itertiam  politics  never  ran  so  high 
in  Woodfield  as  to  prevent  the  fol- 
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lowings  of  fhe  respectiye  houses 
from  feasting  together  whenever 
occasion  offered.)  But  she  had  left 
it  to  this  night  of  the  oonoert  to 
decide  whether  it  should  be  the 
Stanhopes  or  the  Bertrams  whom 
she  asked  to  join  us  on  Ghzistmas- 
eve.  Chance  had  made  her  sit  next 
the  Stanhopes^  and  she  had  invited 
them. 

My  uncle,  however,  was  not  nearly 
so  well  veraed  in  the  Stanhope-Ber- 
tram question.  If  he  had  heard  of 
any  fiunily  quarrel  at  all  he  had  cer- 
tamly  never  bestowed  any  thought 
on  it  He  was  not  a  quarrelling 
man  himself,  and  could  never  have 
been  made  to  think— good,  eac^  soul 
— ^that  other  people  were  seriously 
in  earnest  in  disliking  each  other 
even  witii  good  occasion :  much  less 
could  he  have  realized  tne  existence 
of  hostile  feeling  on  grounds  that 
had  become  quite  traditional  So, 
when  Perpy  escorted  Miss  Grace 
Bertram  to  her  carriage,  my  uncle, 
leaving  my  aunt  with  the  Stuihopes, 
stepped  across  with  him  to  have  five 
minutes'  confidential  talk  with  old 
Mr.  Bertram  on  the  merits  of  short 
horns  and  mangolds.  And  as  Mr. 
Bertram's  voice,  like  ntiy  uncle's, 
seemed  to  come  huskily  fixnn  be- 
neath many  dinners,  perhaps  it  was 
that  which  suggested  to  mj  uncle 
the  idea  of  pressing  him  to  come 
and  put  one  more  dinner  on  the  top 
of  it  at  Woodfield  Manor  on  Christ- 
mas-eve. Thus,  while  my  aunt  was 
receiving  the  promises  of  the  Stan- 
hopes that  they  would  join  in  our 
festivity,  my  unde  had  got  firom 
Mr.  Bertram  an  assurance  that  he 
alcx)  would  come,  and  bring  with 
him  Mrs.  Bertram,  Miss  Grace,  and 
his  son  Mr.  Wingwood. 

And  at  our  break&st  next  morn- 
ing all  this  came  out. 

'I  wish,  Emily,'  said  my  aunt  to 
me, '  that  you  would  write  notes  to 
the  Stanhopes,  to  remind  them  of 
their  premise  to  come  up  on  Christ- 
mas-eve.' 

'  And  she  might  as  well  write  to 
the  Bertrams  too,'  said  my  unde, '  if 
so  much  fuss  is  necessary.' 

'  Impossible !'  exclaimed  my  aunt ; 
'why,  the  Stanhopes  have  never 
l)oen  under  the  same  house-roof 
with  the  Bertrams  in  their  lives.' 


'Time  ih^  were,  then;  and,  at 
any  rate,  Mr.  Bertram  promised  me 
last  night  that  they  would  all 
ooma' 

I  declare  my  aunt  tamed  quite 
pale  with  dismay.  '  But  you  never,' 
she  said — ^'you  never  told  him  that 
the  Stanho^  were  coming  I  If  you 
must  ask  mm  at  all,  why  didn't  you 
tell  him  that?' 

'  Because,  my  dear,'  said  he—'  be- 
cause I  never  knew,  and  becaose  I 
thought—:—' 

'Thought!'  said  she  — 'you 
thought  I  and  a  very  pretty  busi- 
ness you  have  made  of  your  think- 
ing. We  shall  have  a  fight  in  the 
dining-room,  a  scene  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  a  paragraph  in  the 
county  newspapers !' 

My  unde  wlustled  the  tmie  of  the 
'Cannibal  Islands,'  as  he  always 
does  when  storms  are  imminent,  and 
he  had  got  at  least  half  a  dozen 
times  through  it  before  my  aunt 
had  cooled  down  fsur  enough  to  ad- 
mit, as  she  did  at  last,  ti^t  there 
was  now  nothing  for  it  but  sending 
both  the  sets  of  notes,  and  leaving 
the  result  to  fortune  and  good 
management. 

Our  only  hope  was  that  one  or 
other  oi  the  beOigerante  would  hear 
that  both  were  invited,  and  would 
send  an  excuse  for  steying  away. 
But  Monday  came,  and  no  such  way 
out  of  the  dileomaa  opened  to  us. 
In  &ct  the  secret  seem^  to  be  with 
us.  Every  one  knew  that  the  Stan- 
hopes were  coming,  but  no  one  had 
named  it  to  the  Bertrams;  and  the 
Bertrams,  for  their  part,  did  not 
seem  to  have  spoken  of  their  in- 
tended visit  to  any  one. 

The  only  one  who  seemed  to 
eiuoy  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
encounter  was  Percy.  He  and  I 
were  buey  as  bees  all  Monday  deco- 
rating the  house  with  hoUy  and 
laurel.  He  had  got  a  mistietoe  of 
such  an  immense  size  that  he  d^ 
dared  the  apple-tree  must  have 
grown  on  t^,  as  it  could  never  have 
grown  on  any  apple-trea  He  was 
in  positive  alarm  lest  any  denoue- 
ment should  take  place  to  keep 
away  either  Miss  Grace  or  Miss 
Aim^,  for  he  declared  he  meant  to 
go  through  his  duete  again  with 
them.    In  short,  he  was  the  only 


one  who  made  light  of  oar  por- 
plenty. 

Aa  for  my  aunt,  vhen  dinnet-time 
drew  near,  I  believe  she  would  have 
been  glad  of  any  accident,  short  of 
barning  the  house  down,  by  which 
diiiner  might  have  been  destroyed 
and  she  furnished  with  a  decent  ex- 
cuse for  countermanding  her  invita- 
tions.  Every  dish,  however,  was 
done  to  a  torn.  Every  gravy,  every 
sauce,  every  jelly,  eveiy  podding 
waa  perfect  Erwything,  in  feet, 
went  provokingly  well.  Then  the 
gnesta  themselyee  began  to  arrive. 
The  Stanhopes  came  early ;  and  my 
aunt  said  to  me,  it  really  made  mat- 
ters worse  to  see  thm  so  good- 
tempered  and  ao  thoroughly  agree- 
able. 'They  will  be  so  different 
by-and-by,'  she  said;  'it  seems 
quite  a  pity.  If  only  they  had  been 
B  little  bit  cold  and  disagreeable  to 
oommenoe  with,  you  see,  tiiey  would 
not  seem  to  have  so  br  to  fell.' 

But  the  Stanhopes  evidently 
seemed  as  if  they  would  not  make 
tiienuelveB  unpleasant  to  oblige 
anybody.  Then  came  the  Mertons, 
and  the  Fletchers,  friends  of  theirs, 
all  farinuning  over  with  goodwill 
and  Christmae  feeling.  Then  came 
the  Emerys,  the  Falconers,  and  the 
Pattdeeona,  all  seeming  ea  if  thoy 
tried  to  look  more  cheerful  than 
those  who  had  come  before  them. 
And  last  of  all,  simultaneously  with 
an  overpowering  odour  of  roast 
turkey  and  sauaagee,  in  came  my 
uncle  with  all  four  of  the  Bertrams, 
whom  he  introduced  with  one  grand 
flourish  to  all  the  guests  at  once, 
led  them  to  the  top  of  the  table, 
and  before  either  they  or  the  Stan- 
hopes bad  become  at  all  alive  to 
their  podtioii,  these  respectable 
bmilies  found  themselvee  seated 
fece  to  bee,  one  on  the  right  hand 
and  the  otW  on  the  left  of  their 

Dinner  had  been  prononnoed  to 
be  '  serri '  that  minnte.  For  one 
instant  a  flush  passed  over  the  lecee 
of  the  two  men,  who  had  hardly 
ever  met  before,  or  ever  thought  of 
each  other  but  with  the  stinging 
sense  of  ancient  grudge.  In  an  in- 
(ttsnt  they  instinctively  pushed  back 
their  chairs  and  rose  to  their  feet. 
Theii    fiunilies    rose  with    thom. 


Before  a  wtnd  could  be  spoten,  my 
nncle  rose  too,  and  my  aunt  rose  at 

the  other  end  of  the  table.  Every 
gueet  rose  on  his  feet  and  leaned 
mrward  that  he  might  catch  Ibe 
an^  words  that  were  expected. 
With  admirable  presence  ot  mind 
my  uncle  stretched  out  his  hand 
and  motioned  for  silence.  Then  he 
said  solemnly,  '  0  Lord,  who  giveet 
us  all  good  gifts  in  due  season,  add 
thy  blessing  to  these  mercies,  and 
help  us  to  partake  of  them  with 
love  to  thee  and  love  to  each  other, 
in  remembrance  of  that  Saviour 
who  was  bom  at  Christmas  tima' 
And  we  all  sat  down  as  if  we  had 
risen  merely  to  ask  this  blessing, 
and  we  breathed  with  a  sense  of 
sudden  relief,  and  my  nncle  said, 
•What  shall  I  help  you  to,  Mr. 
Stanhope?*  And  Mr.  Stanhope 
took,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a 
little  of  the  wing,  with  a  small 
slice  of  the  breast  And  Mr.  Ber- 
tram took  whatever  selection  he 
thought  best,  and  so  indeed  did  bJI 
of  us.  And  my  uncle  took  wine 
with  Mr.  Stanhope  (for  we  are  yet 
old-bshioned  enough  in  WoodSold 
to  take  wine  with  each  other). 
And  be  took  wine  with  Mr.  Ber- 
bam.  And  I  am  a&aid  I  must  con- 
fBBS  that  he  took  wine  severally 
with  every  one  at  tbe  table.  And 
then  ho  took  wine  with  Mr.  Stan- 
hope and  Mr.  Berttnm  conjointly 
in  a  triangular  w&y,  and  then  with 
the  whole  table  in  an  aggregate 
capacity,  and,  in  short,  everybody 
took  wine  with  everybody  else,  and 
before  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Bertram 
and  Mr.  Stanhope  had  been  seen 
actually  to  jingle  glasses  with  each 
other  aoroes  the  teble.  Mr.  Wing- 
wood  Bertnun  bad  said  to  Mr.  Hark 
Stanhope  (a  young  gentleman  whom 
I  have  not  yet  introduced  to  you, 
because  he  is  of  no  consequence), 
■Come  tlien,  lefs  shake  hands  on 
it,'  and  had  shaken  hands  with  him 
across  the  table  so  often  that  at  last 
he  hod  abbreviated  the  invitation  to 

'  Come ,'  which  Mark  (that  is, 

Mr.  Mark)  always  underEtood  as  a 
request  for  the  loan  of  his  hand, 
and  that  he  would  drink  wine  with 
TSx.  Wiugwood.  I  even  fency  that 
I  saw  A&ss  Grace  and  Uiss  Aim^ 
nodding  to  each  other,  end  sipping 
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at  least  a  fall  teaspoonful  of  sherry 
apiece:  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
make  this  assertion  positively  with- 
out some  other  oonfirination. 

At  any  rate,  before  dinner  was 
over,  everybody  seemed  to  feel  that 
without  a  word  of  explanation  the 
preat  Stanhope-Bertxam  feud  had 
C(.«a8ed  to  exist,  and  that  matters 
were  henceforth  to  stand  on  a  very 
different  footing  between  the  two 
families.  I  thmk,  therefore,  that 
the  blessing  which  Sancho  Panza 
invoked  upon  'the  man  who  first 
invented  sleep,'  is  due  also  to  the 
man  who  first  invented  dinners, 
whereby  are  often,  as  in  tliis  in- 
stance, covered  a  multitude  of 
offences,  and  many  virtues  brought 
to  hght  that  lay  invisible. 

In  fact,  when  we  ladies  came  in 
again  from  the  drawing-room  to 
make  tea,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Mr. 
stanhope  and  Mr.  Bertram  had  dis- 
covered so  many  virtues  in  each 
other  that  you  would  have  taken 
them  for  the  most  attached  friends 
in  the  room. 

Tea,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  but 
a  brief  aflfiair,  for  Percy  had  been 
tormenting  me  in  a  most  abomina- 
ble way  to  hurry  on  the  games 
wliich  were  to  follow  it  It  was 
evident,  in  fact,  that  he  had  been 
conspiring  to  put  the  old  people 
into  the  background,  and  let  us 
yoimg  folks  monopolize  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

To  begin  with,  we  tried  charades, 
our  first  attempt  being  to  perform 
a  mystery  in  three  acts,  which, 
lieing  interpreted,  was  to  signify 
the  word  co-nun-drum.  In  the 
first  act  Percy  was  the  managing 

gartner  of  a  puffing  shop  in  the 
aberdashery  line,  and  in  conversa- 
tion with  other  acting  partners  he 
enlarged  on  the  fiixst  that  he  was  in 
CO  with  them.  The  idea  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  brilliant  one,  but  it  is 
surprising  how  the  most  hopeless 
dulness  is  pardoned  amongst  good- 
humoured  people.  At  any  rate 
this  was  liberally  allowed  to  pass 
muster  as  a  symbolical  representa- 
tion of  the  first  syllable  of  onr  word. 
Then  in  act  the  second,  Percy  again 
came  in  as  a  father  confessor  in- 
vesting Miss  Grace  Bertram  with 
the  veil,  and  there  was  much  talk 


of  the  flEbir  nun  and  of  the  mistake 
she  was  making.  Here  again  none 
of  us  knew  that  our  ceremony  was 
in  the  slightest  degree  like  the  real 
ceremony  which  we  travestied ;  but 
as  none  of  the  lookers-on  were  wise 
enough  to  correct  us,  we  passed 
muster  again.  But  when  the  in- 
evitable Mr.  Percy,  in  act  the  third, 
came  in  once  more  with  a  drum  at 
the  head  of  what  he  called  a  regi- 
ment, pubUc  opinion  could  tolerate 
him  no  longer;  and  as  everybody 
had  been  talking  openly  of  our  word 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
act,  we  drummed  out  the  drmnmer 
himself  with  many  indignities,  and 
pronounced  charades  to  be  intoler- 
ably stupid.  It  remained  a  joke, 
however,  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
that  Percy  maintained  his  position 
as  father  confessor  to  Miss  Grace 
long  after  the  drama  ought  to  have 
been  finished. 

After  charades  Mrs.  Bertram  pro- 
posed 'proverbs,'  as  an  amusement 
peculiarly  suited  to  young  people 
of  such  limited  understandings  aA 
ours  evidently  were.  And  after  we 
had  tried  a  proverb,  we  had,  '  How, 
when,  and  where?'  and  after  that 
some  one  proposed  the  still  more 
iml)ecile  employment  of  loving  our 
loves  with  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  whereupon  the  young 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  showing  signs  of  mutiny,  broke 
into  open  revolt,  declaring  that  it 
was  so  long  since  they  were  babies, 
that  they  had  entirely  forgotten 
their  alphabets;  that  it  was  a  shame 
to  expect  any  one  to  play  such 
games  so  long  after  he  had  put 
away  his  primer,  and  that,  in  short, 
unless  they  had  something  with 
forfeits  in  it,  they  did  not  see  what 
was  the  tise  of  the  mistletoe,  and 
they  had  better  begin  dancing  at 
once. 

In  this  way,  I  blush  to  confess, 
we  were  persuaded,  without  much 
resistance,  to  commence  a  game  at 
trencher,  involving  no  end  of  romp- 
ing and  unladylike  behaviour.  M&s 
Stanhope  tri«i  tiie  longest  to  main- 
tain her  dignity ;  but  for  any  young 
lady  to  maintain  dignity,  when  she 
is  liable  at  every  minute  to  be  called 
on  to  prevent  a  spinning  trencher 
from  falling,  or  to  leave  her  seat  and 
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frantically  rush  to  that  vacated  by 
some  one  else,  is  simply  impossible. 
IMiss  Stanhope  gave  it  up  at  last, 
and  played  her  part  as  an  amiable, 
foolish  creature,  with  the  rest  of 
us. 

But  I  must  and  do  say  that  the 
way  in  which  Percy  kept  IVIiss  Ber- 
tram running  after  that  trencher, 
and  the  unfair  expedients  he  had 
for  preventing  her  from  getting  a 
chair  when  seats  had  to  be  changed 
was  most  scandalous.  When  he 
called  her  name — and  that  was 
simply  every  time  ho  had  the  chance 
of  calling  anybody— he  never  gave 
the  trencher  a  &ir,  honest  spin,  but 
merely  set  it  on  its  edge,  and  tipped 
it  over,  so  that  Miss  Bertram  had 
no  chance  of  catching  it.  The  con- 
se(iuence  was  that  in  a  very  few 
minutes  she  had  parted  with  her 
bracelets,  her  scent-bottle,  her  scis- 
sors, her  thimble,  her  gloves,  and 
her  needle-case,  and  was  declared  to 
be  Imnkrupt  and  out  of  the  game 
until  the  time  came  for  redeeming 
these  treasures.  After  which  it  was 
surprising  to  see  how  Mr.  Percy 
himself  was  somehow  always  being 
called  on  for  forfeiia,  too,  and  very 
speedily  had  to  be  marched  off  to 
the  comer  where  Miss  Bertram  had 
gone  before,  and  where,  I  have  no 
doubt,  she  told  him  her  mind  very 
freely. 

They  were  not  left  to  their  quar- 
rels long,  however,  before,  my 
aunt's  work-basket  being  full  of 
forfeits,  it  was  decided  that  we 
should  begin  to  redeem  them.  So 
Miss  Stanhope  was  appointed  to 
serve  them  out,  and  Mr.  Wingwood 
Bertram  was  blindfolded  and  placed 
on  his  knees  before  her  to  decree 
the  penances  which  had  to  be  gone 
through  in  each  instance  for  the 
release  of  the  properties. 

And  certainly,  to  see  Mr.  Wing- 
wood  on  his  knees  before  Miss 
Stanhope,  with  his  face  nestled  in 
her  lap,  and  to  see  the  way  in  which 
Miss  Stanhope  boxed  his  ears  when 
she  found  that  he  had  got  a  peep- 
hole for  one  eye,  and  that  on  the 
strength  of  information  thus  fraudu- 
lently gained  he  was  proposing  to 
redeem  one  of  his  own  forfeits  by 
taking  her  under  the  mistletoe, — to 
see  this,  I  say,  must  have  been  a 


sight  to  astonish  their  parents. 
And  to  see  how  Mr.  Wingwood's 
only  idea  of  redeeming  a  forfeit  was, 
that  he  should  set  some  one  to  take 
a  liberty  with  some  one  else ;  and  to 
hear  what  a  preposterous  amount 
Percy  said  there  was  to  pay  on  a 
letter  which  he  pretended  to  bring 
for  Miss  Bertram,  and  the  wrangling 
which  they  had  outside  the  door 
(for  the  postman  was  never  admitted 
into  the  room)  about  the '  change ' 
which  he  said  he  had  to  give  her ; 
then  to  see  the  pitifal  fiace  of  Mr. 
Wingwood  when  a  letter  which  Miss 
Stanhope  had  brought  for  him  was 
declared  to  be  prepaid,  and  how  he 
persisted  in  giving  ner '  change '  out 
of  nothing, — to  see  and  to  hear  all 
this  was  a  caution  to  all  re6X)ectable 
parents  not  to  let  their  children 
play  trencher  again  on  light  provo- 
cation. 

It  came  to  an  end  at  last,  how- 
ever, and  a  call  was  raised  to  clear 
the  room  for  a  dance.  Then  in 
came  Jacob,  the  coachman,  who 
combines  a  knowlalge  of  fiddling 
with  a  knowledge  of  horseflesh,  and 
with  him  as  sole  orchestra  we  de- 
voted ourselves  to  reels,  and  polkas, 
schottisches,  lancers,  and  mazurkas, 
till  human  leg^s  could  trip  it  no 
longer,  save  in  one  grand  old 
oountiy  dance,  on  which  we  ex- 
pended all  the  energy  we  had  left. 
My  aunt  and  uncle  were  top  couple; 
then  came  Mr.  Stanhope  and  Mrs. 
Bertram;  then  Mr.  Bertrun  and 
Mrs.  Stanhope;  then  we  young 
people,  as  seemed  good  to  us. 
There  wei-e  twenty  couples  at  tiie 
least,  although  my  talk  in  this  story 
has  been  only  of  a  few.  And  all  of 
us  were  determined  to  show  our- 
selves people  who  could  dance,  and 
did  dance,  without  any  pretence  in 
the  matter.  And  when  it  was  all 
over,  we  were  content  to  hear  people 
talk  of  going  home,  without  bemg 
indignaiit  at  the  suggestion ;  and  so, 
with  friendly  shakmgs  of  the  hand, 
and  happy  laughter,  our  friends 
departed,  and  left  us  to  our  own 
bright  yule-logs  and  our  own  well- 
pleased  thoughts. 
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UL  On  Eabth  Pkaos. 

Whyshonldllengtheiioataclosixig 
tale?  Yon  all  know  pretty  nearly 
vhat  is  to  follow,  and  ooold  write 
the  chapter  of '  happy  ever  after '  as 
well  as  L  There  was  never  story- 
teller yet  who  succeeded  in  driving 
two  pairs  of  lovero  well  in  hand. 
One  or  other  pair  is  always  over- 
stepping the  traces,  breaking  bounds, 
becoming  unmanageable,  and  mono- 
polising fdl  the  driver's  attention. 
Eitherne  enlarges  too  much  on  the 
wooings  and  the  bliss  of  the  one  to 
the  n^lect  of  the  other  pair,  or  by 
attempting  too  great  impartiality  he 
makes  ns  indi&rent  to  all  of  them. 
Why  should  I  court  ftdluie  by  at- 
tempting the  impossible? 

I  think  there  was  hardly  any  one 
in  Woodfield  who  did  not  eat  his 
Christmas  dinner  the  more  heartily 
that  year  for  knowing  vrhai  had 
at  Woodfield    Manor   on 
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Jhiistmaa  Eve.  And  though  some 
few  sneered,  and  said  that  the  hasty 
healing  of  an  old  quarrel  would 
prove  but  a  temporary  one,  and  that 
the  old  grudge  would  soon  show 
itself  again,  yet  no  one  was  the 
worse  for  their  sneering,  and  they 
were  prophets  who  had  no  accept- 
ance in  woodfield. 

Before  the  new  year  had  come,  it 
was  noticed  that  the  Stanhopes  and 
the  Bertrams  had  exchanged  visits 
twice  or  thrice.  Before  three 
months  of  the  new  year  bad  gone,  it 
was  no  secret  that  Miss  Stanhope 
was  about  to  become  Mrs.  Wing- 
wood    Bertram.      Before    another 
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was  also  to  change  Miss  Bertram 
into  Mrs.  Percy  Eairiiolt  Miss 
Stanhope  was  wont  to  say  that  she 
had  only  accepted  Mr.  Wingwood 
to  atone  for  having  boxed  his  ears 
in  public  Miss  Bertram  declared 
she  would  never  have  had  Percy 
had  she  not  considered  herself  com- 


promised by  his  conduct  while  play« 
mg  trencher.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  this  double  wedding 
actually  took  place  before  another 
Christmas  haa  passed,  and  that 
when  it  took  place  a  third  wedding, 
in  which  I  and  Mark  (&e  young 
gentleman  whom  I  said  was  of  no 
consequence)  were  interested,  was 
also  beginnmg  to  be  talked  of  in 
rumours  which  have  since  proved 
correct. 

Last  Christmas  Eve  nearly  the 
same  party  met  at  Woodfield  Manor 
as  were  there  the  year  before;  and 
my  aunt* s  innovation  of  selecting 
that  Eve  for  a  gathering  of  the 
neighbours  is  now  hardly  boked  on 
as  an  innovation  at  alL  Last  year, 
it  is  true,  we  had  not  so  meny  a 
time  as  41ie  Christmas  of  which  I 
have  written.  For  our  mirth  was 
sobered,  and  our  happiness  was 
clouded,  as  was  the  happiness  of  so 
many  homes  in  England,  by  think- 
ing of  the  mysterious  Providence 
which  had  seen  fit  to  make  the 
noblest  home  in  the  land  a  home  of 
mourning  at  that  Christmas  tima 
But  now,  while  I  write,  the  holly- 
berries  are  red  again.  The  leaves 
lie  in  the  way.  The  wind  is  whist- 
ling shrill.  The  gpss  at  mom  is 
crisp  with  frosi  Christmas  is  well- 
nigh  here  once  more,  and  we  are 
hojung  it  will  prove  a  happier  and  a 
more  cheerful  time  in  cottage,  and 
hall,  and  palace. 

"Mj  uncle  often  says  that  he  never 
in  his  life  asked  a  blessing  more 
earnestly  than  he  asked  it  at  dinner- 
time that  Christmas  Eve  two  years 
ago ;  and  he  thinks  that  never  were 
blessings  bestowed  more  abundantly 
than  they  have  been  shed  on  him 
and  his  since  then. 

A  word  in  due  season,  how  fit  is 
it!  May  we,  each  of  us,  in  all  the 
beginnings  of  strife  have  a  friend  at 
hand  to  speak  it,  and  ears  to  hear 
itl 
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CHmSTMAS  CHARADES. 
Bt  an  Old  Manages. 


THE  neceasity  for  occasiooal  sa- 
turnalia seems  to  be  aa  atlai- 
bute  of  the  htunan  race.  We  idl 
eigoy  a  thorough  change  from  l^e 
ordinary  routine  of  life;  we  Ijke 
now  and  then  to  throw  off  the  txam- 
mels  entailed  on  mankind  by  dvi- 
lization,  and  to  give  vent  to  the  wild 
instinct  which  is  hidden,  though  not 
destroyed,  by  education  and  sur- 
roundmg  circumstances.  We  get 
tired  of  too  much  respectability. 
We  detest  broadcloth,  fine  linen, 
and  cylindrical  hats,  and  long  to 
encase  ourselves  in  flannel  and 
felt  At  least  twice  in  every  year 
the  latent  savage  within  us  asserts 
himself;  and  whether  we  br^ 
away  from  our  respectable  homes 
and  scamper  over  the  Continent,  or 
merely  take  a  trip  to  the  seaside, 
we  flmg  off  together  our  staid  gar- 
ments and  sober  mien,  rush  into 
a  costume,  and  eioilt  in  our  newly- 
acquired  freedom. 

It  is  the  intense  respectability  of 
the  Briton  at  home  umt,  by  the 
laws  of  contrast,  renders  him  such  a 
fuj  on  the  Conldnent;  and  you  may 
mvariably  predict  the  domestic  de- 
corum of  a  tourist  by  assuming  it  to 
be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  garments 
which  he  is  wearing  abroad.  A 
keen  observer  has  remarked,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  of  all  men  in  the 
world  the  English  clergyman  is  the 
most  outrageous  in  point  of  cos- 
tume when  he  travels.  Of  course 
he  is— I  may  say,  ought  to  be- 
simply  because  at  home  he  is  forced 
to  preserve  the  primmest  of  demea- 
nours and  the  stmest  of  white  neok- 
erchiefe,  is  placed,  as  it  were^  on 
a  moral  pedestal— a  black-coated 
StyUtes  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
and  is  only  too  glad  to  leap  from 
that  elevated  but  comfortiess  and 
circumscribed  position^  and  mix  for 
a  time  on  equal  tenns  with  his  fel- 
low-men. He  will  come  back  from 
his  tour  all  the  better  for  it;  his 
mmd  will  have  gained  a  healthier 
tone,  and  his  body  a  better  spring; 
for  instead  of  spending  his  days 
within  the  limited  area  of  his  parish, 
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and  his  nights  in  the  study  of  con- 
troversial theology,  he  will  have 
traversed  lull,  dale,  and  forest,  seen 
strange  cities  and  stranger  men,  will 
have  widened  his  range  of  sympa- 
thies, and  learned  a  truer  apprecia- 
tion of  those  who  happen  to  hold 
different  views  from  his  own.  The 
parson  let  loose  from  his  parish  is 
just  like  a  boy  let  out  from  school; 
up  goes  his  cap,  down  go  his  books, 
and,  with  a  wild  shout  of  exultation, 
he  rushes  out  to  play. 

Be  it  noted  tiiat  these  observa- 
tions apply  only  to  the  male  sex. 
Ladies  never  make  guys  of  them- 
selves when  they  go  from  home— at 
all  events,  not  intentional  and  pre- 
meditated guys.  On  the  contrary, 
their  instincts  lead  them  in  precisely 
the  opposite  direction— to  silks, 
satins,  and  laces ;  to  waving  plumes 
and  fluttering  ribbons;  to  glitter- 
ing hair-nets;  to  peacocking  round 
hats  and  heart-breaking  littie  boots ; 
to  scarlet  and  azure,  and  every 
hue  of  the  rainbow;  and,  in  fine, 
to  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
hununing-bird  of  which  a  human 
being  is  capable.  And  though  in 
some  cases  where  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  perceptions  of  form 
and  colour;  where  fiushion  and  not 
fitness  is  consulted;  where  ladies 
delibeirately  wear  a  sky-blue  skirt 
with  a  violet  Garibaldi  jacket,  a  pink 
neck-ribbon  and  an  orange  haiivnet ; 
or  diiq>lay  a  yellow  bonnet  with  red 
flowers  over  a  bright^green  dress — 
abominations  which  these  eyes  have 
seen— the  intention  is  good,  and,  as 
such,  is  praiseworthy. 

The  plea  of  requiring  sea  air  and 
bathing  is  too  transparent  for  credi- 
bility. Sea  air  is  certainly  taken 
on  the  pier,  or  the  jetty,  or  the 
parade,  while  the  band  plays  and 
no  one  list  us  to  it,  and  the  toOets 
are  criticized  by  the  one  sex  and 
theii  wearers  by  the  other.  But 
nobtdy  looks  at  the  sea,  or  seems  to 
take  any  particular  interest  in  the 
air.  Ab  to  the  bathing,  the  ladies 
certainly  enshroud  themselves  in 
garments  apparentiy  composed  of 
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fifihermen's  old  bine  shiits  'with  the 
sleeyes  cat  off,  patter  into  the  water 
with  many  little  shrieks,  join  hands 
in  a  circle,  jump  np  and  down  like 
the  little  pith  figures  in  an  electrical 
machine,  and  ccdl  that  bathing.  Bnt 
they  know,  and  we  know  too,  who 
is  on  the  beach,  and  that  opera- 
glasses  are  as  serviceable  on  the 
shore  as  in  the  stalls. 

Well!  we  come  back  from  our 
excursion  le&eshed  and  with  life  in 
ns — ^we  put  away,  with  many  regrets, 
onr  travelling  costome,  and  subside 
for  the  next  few  months  into  our 
pristine  respectability,  looking  for- 
ward with  hope  till  the  next  season. 

There  is  yet,  however,  one  green 
oasis  in  the  desert,  one  more  oi)por- 
tunily  for  recreation,  though  it  is 
but  brief  and  partial,  for  at  Christ- 
mas-tide the  strict  rules  of  pfropriely 
are  relaxed  by  common  consent,  on 
the  plea  that  '  Christmas  comes  bnt 
once  a  year,'  and  we  are  at  liberty 
to  retrograde  into  childhood  without 
offending  the  all-powerful  Lady 
Bluemantle. 

One  of  the  most  popular,  as  well 
as  the  most  amnm'ng  of  Christmas 
festivities,  is  the  well-acted  charade, 
though,  if  indifferentiy  performed, 
there  is  hardly  anything  more  dnll 
or  more  hopelessly  dieaiy.  Now 
the  whole  success  of  the  charade 
depends  upon  good  management: 
without  which  me  performers  are 
sure  to  get  to  cross-purposes,  the 
dialogue  faiHa,  the  poiuts  are  missed, 
and  inextricable  oonfosion  reigns 
supreme.  Yon  can  no  more  expect 
good  and  spirited  acting  without  an 
efficient  manager  than  smart  mili- 
tary movements  without  a  com- 
petent commanding  officer.  Under 
able  management  a  charade  becomes 
brisk,  wit^,  and  lively — carries  the 
audience  with  it,  and  does  more 
towards  the  amusement  of  a  large 
party  than  any  other  entertainmeni 

I  have  known  a  well-played  cha- 
rade to  elicit  applanse  as  hearfy  as 
ever  echoed  tmrough  a  veritable 
theatre,  and  to  keep  the  andience  in 
inextinguishable  laughter  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  have  more  than 
once  known  scene  after  scene  to  be 
encored  in  the  course  of  a  single 
piece.  Many  hundreds  of  charades 
will  be  played  this  Christmas ;  and 


if  their  performers  will  trust  the 
words  of  the  Old  Manager,  they  will 
insure  lively  acting  and  amused 
andiences. 

In  the  first  place  a  manager  must 
be  appointed,  as  commander-in-chief, 
and  mvestedwith  despotic  powers. 
His  word  must  be  law,  and  there 
must  be  no  appeal  from  his  deci- 
sion. It  is  h&  duty  to  determine 
the -word  which  is  to  be  acted,  to 
invent  the  outlines  of  the  plot,  to 
cast  the  parts,  and  to  arrange  the 
general  method  which  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed. All  dresses,  and  properties 
of  every  description,  must  be  Tested 
in  the  manager  for  the  time  being ; 
and  no  performer  is  to  be  entitied  to 
wear  any  article  of  apparel  or  orna- 
ment which  he  or  she  may  possess, 
but  mnst  throw  eyerything  mto  the 
common  stock. 

It  is  better  that  the  manager 
should  not  be  one  of  the  performers, 
except  at  distant  intervials,  as  he 
will  teqnire  all  his  time  for  making 
and  carrying  out  his  arrangements. 
The  best  plan  is  to  fix  upon  a  tole- 
rable stock  of  words  beforehand, 
and  to  write  tiiem  in  a  pocket-book, 
dying  each  word  a  separate  page. 
The  words  can  then  be  divided  into 
syllables,  and  to  each  syllable  can 
be  appended  a  few  brief  notes  of  the 
mode  of  treatinent  An  hour  given 
to  this  arrangement  on  a  previous 
day  vrill  save  a  wonderful  amount 
of  trouble  on  the  day  of  perform- 
ance, and  certainly  will  make  the 
difiference  of  half  the  time  consumed 
between  the  Scenes. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  employ- 
ment of  reeuiy-written  or  printed 
charades,  which  have  to  be  learned 
regularly  by  the  performers.  They 
take  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  in  the 
casting  and  distribution  of  parts; 
they  require  frequent  rehearsals; 
the  company  can  seldom  be  got  to- 
gether suffidentiy  to  insnre  the 
necessary  correctness  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  business;  and,  lastly, 
amateurs  can  never  get  through 
their  part  without  betraying  tiiat  it 
has  been  learnt  by  heart.  I  have 
once  or  twice  be^  manager  to  a 
regularly  got-up  performance,  and 
never  mean  to  do  it  again.  It  is 
never  successful,  because  it  is  at 
best  a  poor  imitation  of  the  reality 
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that  can  be  seen  in  a  fifth-iate 
theatre ;  the  manager  has  no  power 
to  fine  his  company  if  they  do  not 
attend,  or  are  late  at  rehearsal,  or 
to  Titajyerate  them  with  managerial 
energy  if  they  are  not  projyerly  np 
in  their  parts. 

Moreover,  when  the  actual  per- 
formance comes  off  there  is  sore  to 
be  a  hitch  of  some  kind,  which  jnst 
mars  the  whole  effect ;  and  tiien 
everybody,  including  the  delinquent 
who  has  brought  the  affiur  to  grief, 
abuses  the  manager.  None  but 
practised  actors  can  give  to  a  writ- 
ten play  one  half  of  the  dash  and 
spirit  &ai  are  found  in  an  extem- 
pore performance  where  the  actors 
are  moderately  intelligent  and  well 
handled ;  and  which  alone  can  make 
the  performance  acceptable  to  the 
audience.  After  some  fourteen  years 
of  experience  as  manager  of  charade 
acting,  I  find  that  the  best  method 
of  proceeding  is  as  follows. 

Should  the  performance  take 
place  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  the 
manager  should  have  a  preliminary 
consultation  with  the  hostess,  and 
ascertain  the  approximate  number  of 
guests,  with  a  view  to  their  disposal 
as  audience.  He  should  then  learn 
the  names  of  those  who  are  likely  to 
act,  with  a  few  remarks  as  to  tibeir 
capabilities  and  experience,  and  the 
line  which  they  can  best  take.  Also, 
it  is  better  to  inquire  whether  the 
house  can  famish  any  dresses  or 
properties,  such  as  arms  and  cos- 
tumes of  various  nations,  false  beards, 
masks,  and  similar  articles.  Armed 
with  ^ese  preliminaries,  he  enters 
them  in  his  note-book,  and  mani- 
pulates them  so  as  to  form  a  tole- 
rably correct  idea  of  the  general 
outline  which  he  will  have  to  fol- 
low, always  taking  care  to  note  any 
bright  idea  that  may  strike  lum. 

He  will  make  his  appearance  early 
at  the  house  of  the  entertainer,  and 
select  a  convenient  apartment,  which 
is  to  serve  as  a  green-room,  and 
which  ought  to  be  close  to  the  room 
in  which  the  performance  is  to  take 
place.  He  will  then  have  scenes 
arranged  artistically,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  actors  bong  seen  to  pass 
through  the  doorway— a  little  point 
to  which  is  owing  no  small  propor- 
tion of  the  effect— and  will  onler  the 


seats  to  be  drawn  up  in  proper 
array  for  the  spectators.  About  an 
hour  before  the  performance  takes 
place  he  will  marshal  all  the  pro- 
perties in  the  green-room,  and 
navingweU  considered  those  which 
are  required  for  the  first  word,  will 
lay  them  aside  in  some  spot  where 
they  can  be  readily  accessible. 

His  next  process  is  to  select  the 
performers,  assemble  the  little  com- 
pany in  the  green-room,  and  tell 
them  exactly  what  they  are  to  do ; 
taking  care  to  permit  no  discus- 
sions or  supplementary  arrange- 
ments among  themselves,  which 
only  waste  valuable  time,  and  are 
sure  to  cause  confusion  during  the 
performanca  He  will  find  that 
actors  are  managed  with  perfect 
ease,  provided  that  their  parts  are 
made  clear  to  them,  but  that  other- 
wise they  are  sure  to  rebel,  make 
suggestions,  and  to  talk  among 
themselves.  Indecision  in  the  ma- 
nager is  a  capital  crime,  and  always 
leads  to  disanection  on  the  part  of 
the  company ;  while,  if  he  explains 
his  designs  lucidly,  decisively,  and 
briefly,  he  cannot  be  too  despotic 
and  even  tyrannous. 

The  best  plan  is,  first,  to  read  the 
word  to  the  company,  next  to  divide  it 
into  its  syllables,  and  then  give  a  short 
outline  of  the  manner  of  treatment 
He  will  then  take  the  first  syllable, 
state  clearly  the  plot  of  the  little 
drama,  and  give  to  each  actor  in 
succession  the  heads  of  the  part 
which  he  is  to  take.  Hence  the 
neceesiiy  for  careful  consideratian 
beforehand,  that  there  may  be  no 
after-thoughts,  and  no  time  wasted 
in  listening  to  the  suggestions  which 
will  be  liberally  showered  upon 
any  one  who  is  weak  enough  to 
listen.  He  will  then  give  out  to  the 
actors  the  projyerties  which  they 
are  to  wear,  and  while  they  are  get- 
ting ready  he  will  proceed  to  llie 
room  of  the  performance,  clear  the 
portion  which  is  intended  for  the 
stage,  and  make  any  arrangements 
of  chairs,  tables,  flowers,  &c.,  that 
may  be  needful.  He  then  returns 
to  ihe  green-room,  and  having  seen 
that  the  company  is  ready,  he  ad- 
vances to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and 
conunences  as  follows : — 

'  A  word  of  five  syllables.     First 
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part  consistmg  of  two  syllableB;' 
and  withdiawB  to  make  room  for 
the  acton.  He  fdways  either  waits 
behind  the  scenes,  or  looks  occasion- 
aily  into  the  g^reen-room,  so  as  to 
be  ready  npon  any  emergency ;  and 
it  is  wonderfdl  how  mnch  confi- 
dence is  inspired  by  the  mere  know- 
ledge of  his  presence.  As  the  act 
ea&,  he  again  steps  forward,  and 
annonnces, — 

'  First  two  syllables.'  And  then 
withdraws  to  piepare  for  the  next 
scene. 

Here  it  mnst  be  remarked  that 
certain  roles  mnst  be  observed  with 
all  charadea  The  actors  nuiy  haTe 
as  mnch  latitude  as  they  lilcB,  bnt 
they  must  introduce  into  their  dia- 
logue the  syllables  which  they  are 
p^ormin^,  and  when  they  come  to 
tiie  word  itself,  that  word  must  be 
introduced  in  like  manner.  The 
task  of  doing  so  ought  to  be  deputed 
to  one  of  the  actors,  and  each  should 
take  it  in  succession,  being  yeiy 
careful  not  to  lay  too  much  or  too 
little  stress  upon  it,  the  latter  fi^ult 
invariably  betraying  the  secret  to  a 
practised  ear.  Unless  this  precau- 
tion be  taken,  each  performer  thinks 
that  some  one  else  will  bring  the 
word  into  tiie  dialo^e ;  and  so  it 
often  happens  that  it  is  not  intro- 
duced at  all,  and  the  scene  is  pro- 
nounced null  and  void. 

The  component  parts  of  the  word 
must  either  bear  exact  pronundar 
tion,  or  be  correctly  spelled,  and  no 
addition  or  subtraction  of  an  H  is 
permissible.  For  example,  if  the 
word  chosen  be  Beholder,  the  first 
oyllable  may  be  represented  by 
action  descriptiTe  of  a  Bee,  and  in 
that  case  the  word  Bee  must  be  in- 
troduced into  the  dialogue.  The 
second  syllable  must  not  on  any 
account  be  acted  as  '  Old,'  as  is  the 
practice  among  some  companies  in 
similar  cases.  The  third  may  be 
acted  as  '  Err,'  i.  e,,  to  make  a  mis- 
take, even  though  a  superabundant 
r  is  found  in  it  Of  course  it  is 
better  that  the  syllables  should  fulfil 
both  conditions.  An  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  word  Bee 
might  be  acted  will  presentiy  be 
mentioned. 

The  force  of  the  charade  is  greatly 
increased  if  all  the  syllables  and  the 


entire  word  can  be  woyen  neatly 
into  one  plot,  so  as  to  have  a  hsr- 
monions  and  solid  efiSact,  instead  of 
being  broken  up  into  three  or  four 
independent  and  unconnected  plots. 

Each  actor,  after  learning  the  chief 
points  of  his  part,  is  at  liberty  to 
ourry  them  out  in  his  own  way,  and 
will  often  cause  mudh  amusement 
by  occasional  refeorences  to  passing 
events,  or  even  by  sly  insinua- 
tions concerning  present  guests, 
just  as  our  lamented  fiiend  Albert 
Smith  was  in  the  habit  of  poking 
quiet  fun  at  his  personal  finends 
whom  he  saw  among  lus  audience, 
and  enjoying  a  littie  private  satire 
which  admitted  of  no  retaliation. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  find  that 
ladies  act  better  than  gentiemen, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  small- 
iaSk.  Gentiemen  cfm  manage  the 
ferocious  or  the  comic  business  well 
enough,  bnt  they  are  seldom  good 
at  dialogue,  and,  unless  they  have 
been  well  tested,  should  not  be  put 
up  in  any  part  where  conversation 
is  important  Many  men  have  not 
the  least  notion  of  acting.  When 
they  find  themselves  in  front  of  an 
audience  they  literally  tremble  and 
turn  pale  before  the  glare  of  many 
eyes,  their  presence  of  mind  deserts 
them,  they  forget  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  part,  they  paralyze  the  other 
actors,  they  do  not  know  how  to  go 
on,  and,  what  is  worse,  they  do  not 
know  how  to  go  off.  Pity  the  sor- 
rows of  an  actor  struck  with  'stage 
fright' — that  mysterious  mfluenoe 
froin  which  none  is  exempt,  which 
ties  the  tongue,  chains  the  feet, 
stiffens  the  knees,  benumbs  the 
memory,  and  reduces  the  human 
being  to  the  level  of  an  animated 
lay  figure.  In  Italy  yon  will  be 
told  uiat  it  is  caused  by  the  mal 
occJiio — ^the  evil  eye  of  an  enemy 
among  the  audience ;  and  that  reason 
will  do  as  well  as  any  other. 

Sitting  as  a  spectator  you  think 
it  is  very  absurd  for  an  actor  sud- 
denly to  forget  his  part,  lose  on  the 
instant  all  his  brillmnpy,  and  stand 
pale  and  trembling  before  the  audi- 
ence he  had  just  been  delighting 
with  his  wit  and  genius.  It  seems 
BO  ridiculous  that  a  speaker  should 
break  down  in  his  discourse  just 
because  a  numbed  of  people  are 


braking  at  him.  Bnt  jiut  try  it 
Get  on  the  stage,  nith  a  long  eoli- 
loqny  to  speak  of  which  7011  have 
foi^tten  tiie  first  line,  the  fomu 
d  eager  eyes  that  seem  to  glare 
at  yon,  white  and  relentleea,  out 
of  a  daik  fc^ ;  or  moont  the  platr 
fbrm,  and  as  yon  meet  the  gaze  of 
the  audience,  bow  politely  to  their 
applause,  and  begin  jovi  speech  in 
draad  silence,  yon  will  And  that  there 
is  a  Tast  difference  betweeu  aotor 
and  speotatet,  and  that  to  deliver  a 
speech  and  to  critidza  it  are  not 
equally  easy. 

I  who  write  have  delivered  ma&y 
a  lecture  in  many  a  city,  and  hope 
to  deliver  many  mora,  and  yet  confess 
that  during  the  first  five  minutes  I 
am  always  in  a  horrible  fright,  and 
terrified  at  the  very  echo  of  my  own 
voice,  thinking  the  five  minntee  to 
be  M  many  nonis,  and  feeling  a  - 


heartfelt  conviction  that  I  have  been 
talking  the  on&nteat  rubbish  ever 
palmed  upon  a  deluded  public 

It  is  carious  to  notice  how  dif- 
ferently this  feeling  operates  on  the 
two  seies,  A  man,  when  struck  by 
stage  fright,  always  Btauds  still,  with 
his  &ce  to  the  audience,  says  nothing, 
and  looks  like  a  fool.  A  woman,  on 
the  contiury,  tnists  her  head  aside 
and  begins  to  gi^le.  The  audience 
are  apt  to  appreciate  both  according 
to  (heir  seeming— to  set  down  the 
one  as  a  dunderhead,  and  the  other 
ae  an  aSected  coquette,  while,  in 
feet,  tlie  one  may  be  a  peculiarly  in- 
tellectual man,  and  the  other  a  very 
quiet  and  sensible  woman,  their  mis- 
fortune being  that  they  cannot  act, 
and  are  better  in  the  boxes  than  on 
theatage. 

Sometimee,  this  ntter  bilure  of 
the  powera  may  be  turned  to  good 


aoarant  I  i^ioe  sent '  on '  ■  yomig 
medical  student  in  the  character  of 
a  lover,  who  had  to  make  a  declara- 
tion, be  accepted,  he  sorprised  by  a 
rival,  chalice  him  on  the  spot,  de- 
elate  that  he  would  not  sbr  ontil 
this  gieea  ewaid  was  stained  wiUi 
the  be-lood  of  one  if  not  of  both, 
ordea*  parenthetically  pistols  for  two 
at  once  and  cofiee  lor  one  in  ten 


minutes,  and,  in  fact,  go  throng  fits 

greatest  amount  of  bombaet  oon^ 
preesible  into  a  short  time.  Ofconise, 
the  lovemaking  was  to  be  of  the  moat 
high-flown  chuactcr. 

On  he  went,  and  at  the  sight  of 
the  audience  and  the  lady  seated  at 
her  ffork-table,  subsided  immediately 
into  a  very  abyss  of  fear.  Instead 
of  rushing  biuitically  towards  the 
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object  of  his  afiectionfl,  fliTiging  him- 
self on  his  knees,  and  bnisti^g  into 
a  tremendous  rhapsody,  as  he  onght 
to  have  done,  he  simply  stood  and 
looked  at  hor,  twisting  his  hat  fiaebly 
in  his  hands.  Not  one  word  could 
he  say,  bnt  in  dead  silence  crept 
across  the  stage,  slowly  took  up  a 
chair,  set  it  exactly  opposite  the 
lady,  put  his  hat  under  the  chair, 
offeied  to  sit  down,  looked  behind 
him  to  make  sure  if  the  chair  was 
really  in  its  place,  sat  down  on  the 
extreme  edge  of  it,  looked  at  the 
ground,  rubbed  his  knees  slowly, 
and  now  and  then  glanced  up  at  his 
intended  bride,  much  as  a  dog  looks 
up  when  it  has  stoloi  something 
and  knows  it  is  going  to  be  whipped. 

The  audience  were  in  ecstacies. 
They  all  thought  that  it  was  pure 
acting,  and  that  the  part  was  that  of 
a  baj£ful  lover.  Certainly,  any  one 
who  could  act  half  as  well  ought  to 
make  his  fortune. 

He  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
stage  some  seven  or  eight  minutes 
wi&out  speaking  a  word,  when  he 
opened  his  mouth  once  or  twice, 
rubbed  his  knees  again,  and  at  last 
said,  in  a  broken  and  husky  voice, 
'  How's  your  mother?'  A  perfect 
shriek  of  laughter  burst  from  the 
audience,  and  gave  the  opportunity 
for  getting  him  off  the  stage.  The 
rival  rushed  forward,  pounced  on 
him,  hauled  him  off  by  his  collar, 
flung  himself  on  his  Imees,  did  all 
the  rhapsody  himself  and  we  had  to 
patch  up  the  scene  as  we  best  could. 
Although  so  complete  a  fiulure  on 
the  part  of  tiie  individual,  the  scene 
was  the  best  of  the  evening,  and  is 
well  remembered  to  the  present  day. 

Getting  an  awkward  performer  off 
the  st^e  is  no  easy  task,  for  the 
amateur  actor  generally  forgets  that 
a  good  exit  is  as  effective  as  a  good 
entrance,  and  that  if  he  has  finished 
his  speech  at  a  distance  &om  the 
door,  and  has  to  traverse  a  wide 
space  without  anything  to  say,  he  is 
sure  to  feel  and  to  look  exceedingly 
awkward.  Curtains  are  not  always 
procurable  on  such  occasions,  and 
as  the  scene  cannot  be  abruptiy 
closed  by  the  fieUl  of  a  curtain,  tiie 
performers  must  study  some  mode 
of  making  an  effective  exit  I  gene- 
rally tell  the  actors  in  each  piece 


how  they  are  to  come  off,  for  th^ 
can  moetiy  go  on  without  difficulty. 

Nothing,  for  example,  can  look 
more  awkward  than  to  see  an  actor, 
towards  the  end  of  his  speech,  turn- 
ing his  head  in  order  to  see  where 
the  door  is.  He  ought  during  his 
speech  to  have  backed  quietly  but 
naturally  towards  the  point  of  exit, 
and  then  a  single  step  would  take 
him  out  without  the  trouble  of  look- 
ing round. 

Another  mistake  made  continually 
by  novices,  and  having  a  very  stiff 
and  ungainly  effect,  is  that  of  re- 
maining for  too  long  a  time  in  the 
sauie  attitude.  Dialogues  and  soli- 
loquies are  often  rendered  dull  and 
heavy  by  this  error,  which  gives  to 
the  best-arranged  piece  an  air  of 
unpleasant  monotony,  and  destroys 
the  effect  of  a  really  witty  dialogue. 
To  watch  the  manner  in  which  pro- 
fessional actors  get  over  the  difficulty 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  metiiod  of  learn- 
ing how  to  avoid  this  mistake.  They 
cross  each  other  if  standing,  they 
shift  their  chairs  if  sitting,  and  put 
in  practice  many  similar  devices  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  eff(3ct ;  just  as  a  painter 
employs  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
to  make  his  pictures  lifo-like  and  at- 
tractive. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  of  all  trials 
in  charade-acting  is  the  continual 
effort  of  keeping  one's  oountenanoe, 
—a  feat  of  no  mean  difficulty.  Li 
ordinary  acting  there  is  no  such 
trouble,  for  every  joke  is  well  known 
beforehand,  and  every  ludicrous  po- 
sition has  been  frequently  rehearsed ; 
but  in  the  performance  of  a  charade 
the  power  of  keeping  the  counte- 
nance is  an  enviable  but  very  rare 
acquisition.  You  have  not  only  to 
contend  with  that  peorverse  phase 
of  human  nature  which  urges  to 
laughter  precisely  at  the  most  inop- 
portune moment,  but  it  is  a  point  of 
honour  among  aU  charade  actors  to 
excite  the  rifflbihty  of  their  temjx)- 
rary  comrades,  and  to  put  into  prac- 
tice all  kind  of  absurd  jokes  merely 
for  the  sake  of  discomposing  their 
fellow-actors. 

It  is  surprising  how  trifling  an 
action  will  utterly  destroy  the  gravity 
of  an  actor.  I  remember  one  occa- 
sion when  we  were  acting  tl^  pari 
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of  a  street  band,  the  place  of  mstra- 
xnentB  being  supplied  by  extempo- 
xaneons  sncoedanea  of  paper,  &e- 
irons,  walking-sticks,  a  lady's  em- 
brmdeiy  frame,  and  a  bandbox,  the 
two  last-mentioned  articles  doing 
duly  for  a  harp  and  a  dmm.  We 
were  all  in  foil  play,  when  the  indi- 
yidnal  who  was  performing  on  half 
a '  Times '  twisted  up  to  represent  a 
trumpet,  gravely  doubled  his  fist 
and  thrust  it  into  the  mouth  of  the 
paper  dummy,  aping  the  gestures  of 
a  performer  on  the  Fr^ch  horn. 
There  seems  nothing  in  the  action 
when  deprived  of  its  accessories,  but 
the  busiiiess-like  manner  of  the  actor, 
the  suddenly-increased  fervour  of  his 
I)erformance,  and  the  ridiculous  dis- 
crepancy between  the  strictly  pro- 
fessional movement  and  the  mockery 
of  an  instrument  towards  which  it 
was  directed,  had  altogether  so  in- 
tensely ludicrous  an  effect  that  the 
whole  performance  broke  down,  and, 
ezceptmg  the  author  of  the  joke — 
who  retained  his  ground  with  per- 
fect gravity,  and  continued  his  own 
part  with  dieerftd  independence — ^we 
all  had  to  make  our  exit  in  a 
oonfosed,  and,  perhaps,  ignominious 
style. 

Then,  again,  every  one  who  acts 
in  a  charade  has,  for  the  time  being, 
a  perfect  license  of  speech,  and  may 
say  what  he  pleases  without  being 
checked.  So,  it  is  generally  found 
that  a  charade  affords  excellent  op- 
portunities for  a  few  semi-malicious 
msinuations,  understood,  may  be, 
only  by  the  speaker  and  the  indivi- 
dual at  whom  they  are  aimed.  Prac- 
tically, the  smoothest  and  softest 
language  is  generally  chosen  for  tiie 
purpose  of  conveying  the  sharpest 
meaning^-a  spoonful  of  honey  with 
a  pnch  of  aloes  in  it 

The  audience,  too,  never  iul  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  for  the  same 
laudable  purpose,  and  generally  con- 
trive to  let  fall  a  sotto  voce  remark, 
purposely  rendered  audible,  just  at 
the  most  inopportune  moment. . 

I  remember  that  on  one  occasion 
we  had  been  challenged  to  get 
through  the  quatrain  of  the  '  Bee 
upon  the  wall'  without  breaking 
down.  We  did  it,  but  it  was  a  ter- 
ribly severe  struggle.  I  think  we 
must   have   dreamed   about  it  at 


night,  for  we  were  mentally  tossed 
about  like  boats  on  a  troubled  sea, 
and  must  have  been  haunted  at 
night  by  the  recollection  of  our  suf- 
ferings, just  as  a  newly -landed 
voyager  always  feels  his  bed  heaving 
and  tossing  beneath  him  with  a 
movement  like  that  of  the  vessel  in 
which  he  has  lately  been  a  pas- 
senger. 

Now,  the '  Bee  upon  the  wall'  was 
acted  in  this  wise.  It  is  a  simple 
quatrain,  and  runs  thus : — 

'There  was  A  bee 

Sitting  oa  a  wall ; 
And  the  bee  sold  "  Buzz," 

And  that's  aU.' 

Nothing  simpler  in  theory,  few  things 
more  difficult  in  practice.  Four  per- 
formers are  required  to  act  it,  and 
they  do  so  as  follows. 

The  first  actor  joins  the  tips  of  his 
thumbs  and  forefingers,  clasps  the 
other  fingers,  walks  very  slowly  to 
the  middle  of  the  stage,  puts  his  feet 
together,  &ces  the  audience,  nods  to 
them  three  distinct  times,  bobs  three 
distinct  courtesies,  and  then  begins 
to  sing,  in  a  long-drawn  monotone, 
*  There  was  a  boo  oo  oo-oo-oo,'  miJdng 
each  syllable  very  distinct,  and 
throwing  a  great  deal  of  force  into 
the  bee. 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  sing,  the 
next  advances  with  precisely  tHe 
same  gestures,  and  so  times  his 
movements,  that  when  he  has  given 
the  last  nod  and  bobbed  the  last 
courtesy,  his  predecessor  has  got  to 
the  end  of  his  line.  The  first  player 
now  begins  the  second  line,  and  the 
third  performer  enters,  going  through 
all  the  movements.  By  the  time 
that  the  third  line  has  been  sung,  the 
'  Buzz-wuz-wuz-wuz-wuz '  mostly 
destroys  the  gravity  of  the  audience 
and  tests  that  of  the  performers. 
When  the  first  performer  has  finished 
the  last  line,  he  again  gives  his  three 
nods,  bobs  his  three  courtesies,  and 
walks  out  as  slowly  as  he  had  en- 
tered, the  last  performer,  of  course, 
being  left  alone,  and  being  obliged 
to  make  his  exit  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

Just  as  we  had  begun  the  last 
line  of  the  stanza  a  mischievous 
young  lady  remarked,  loud  enough 
for  us  to  hear,  '  What  a  charming 
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miaiiiiiiityofchanoter!'  ThatHiOe 
speech  iros  nearly  the  last  faather  on 
the  earners  back,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  greatest  exertion  of  self-oommond 
that  W8  were  able  to  keep  our  conn- 
tooances. 

I  onoe  had  the  happiness  of  cans- 
mg  a  feUow-actor  to  break  down 
entirely  in  his  port  The  scene  was 
laid  at  Madame  Tossand's  exhibition^ 
some  of  the  actors  taking  the  parts 
of  the  wax-work  figu^»  a^cL  another 
nnderte^ing  to  describe  them,  after 
the  fashion  of  Mrs.  Jarley.  The  part 
of  the  Bey.  Mr.  Stiggins  was  cruelly 
assigned  to  the  present  writer,  who> 
howeyer,  acted  dntiftdly—- whitened 
his  &oe  with  flour,  reddened  his  nose 
with  Termilion,  plastered  his  hair 
very  flat  with  water,  tacked  a  black 
bottle  mider  his  arm,  rolled  up  the 
whites  of  his  eyes,  pulled  down  the 
comers  of  his  moum,  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  general  consent  to  oe  a 
very  perfect  likeness  of  the  deputy 
sh^herd. 

The  showman  came  round  in  the 
course  of  his  description,  and  was 
just  beginning  to  dnw  a  shamefol 
caricature  of  my  actual  personahty^ 
under  gtuse  of  describing  Mr.  Stig- 
gins, when  a  buzzing  sound  was 
heaid  within  the  fi j^ure  as  if  of  clock- 
work, the  arms  raised  themselyes  in 
a  succession  of  little  jerks,  the  bottle 
came  to  the  Ups,  the  eyes  roUed 
round  as  if  in  eqjoyment  of  the  pine- 
apple rum,  the  oottle  was  slowly 
lowered,  and  with  a  sudden  bounce 
was  again  tacked  under  the  arm. 
The  e^bitor  was  quite  unprepared 
for  such  a  proceeding,  burst  out 
laughing,  and  yielded  the  point 

WhUe  advocating  enthusiasm  in 
acting  as  the  only  method  of  avoid- 
ing tediousness,  I  may  observe  that 
it  is  possible  to  be  a  little  too  enthu- 
siastic,—to  be  so  carried  away  by 
the  spirit  of  the  moment  as  to  forget 
that  the  port  is  not  intended  for 
reality,  and  to  carry  out  folly  certain 
details  which  were  only  meant  to  be 
imitated. 

On  one  occasion  we  were  per- 
forming the  port  of  Mumbo  Jumbo, 
the  dr^ed  fetish  of  the  negro,  who 
takes  matrimonial  aflSsurs  under  his 
special  superintendence,  and  in  fact 
performs  the  duties  of  the  Divorce 
Clourt    If  a  wife  should  be  rebel- 


lious, and  refase  to  do  her  qoota 
of  work,  Mumbo  Jumbo  always 
manages  to  find  it  out,  and  at  ni^ht 
issues  firom  the  woods,  heralded  with 
dreadfal  bowlings,  a  terrible  pre- 
sence of  rashes  and  feathers,  beneath 
which  a  pair  of  human  legs  are 
dimly  perceptible.  A  crowd  of  at- 
tendants surround  the  deily  and 
obey  his  behests.  Th^  call  upon 
the  villi^iers  to  leave  their  huts  and 
asBemble  in  the  open  air,  th^y  dired 
the  women  to  stand  in  a  circle,  th^ 
pounce  on  the  offender,  administer  a 
sound  bastinado  with  bamboos,  and, 
after  releasing  the  wretched  victim, 
give  public  notice  that  the  next 
case  will  be  even  more  severely 
visited. 

We  had  cast  all  ourparfaB,and  the 
individual  who  was  selected  to  re- 
present the  delinquent  female  was 
supplied  with  a  leather  shield  to  be 
festened  under  the  loose  white  robe, 
for  the  purpose  of  receimig  the 
blows,  fie  was  also  instructed  to 
kick  and  shout  lustily  under  the 
punishment  In  due  tune  the  scene 
came  on;  Mumbo  Jumbo  and  his 
myrmidons  entered,  held  their  trial, 
caught  the  culprit,  whose  feult  con- 
sisted in  feedmg  her  husband  too 
stowly  while  he  lay  on  his  back, 
flung  her  on  the  ground  and  plied 
their  whips  smart^.  It  was  a  most 
efl^Bctive  scene:  the  sufferer  kidked, 
and  plunged,  and  yelled,  and,  in  fine, 
acted  the  part  to  perfection. 

But  when  we  retamed  to  the 
green-room  we  found  the  performer 
wearing  a  very  roeftd  lool^  and  dis- 
covered that  he  had  quite  forgotten 
the  leather  shield,  and  had  really 
received  a  castigation  of  no  small 
severity.  Of  course  the  executionerB, 
thinking  that  the  thick  leather  shield 
was  receiying  all  the  blows,  laid  on 
with  hearty  good  wiU,  and  only 
thought  that  the  kicks  and  struggles 
were  produced  in  compliance  witii 
the  orders  of  the  manager.  I  did 
not  envy  the  feelhigs  of  ue  soffarer, 
for  his  back  bore  marfas  of  the 
flageUtttJon  for  neorlya  month  after^ 
wiurds. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  witness 
to  the  disastrous  results  of  imitation 
without  reflection.  Sham  perform- 
ances are  veiy  amusing,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, enacting  the  port  of  ooi^jaror 


without  reall  J  doing  a  single  trick, 
or  c^  an  acTMnt  \rithant  exhibiting 
the  least  dexterity'. 

I  had,  in  Hub  pafiacnlar  ingtance, 
chosen  the  port  of  a  lectnrer  on 
— ■— ,    parodying    and    bnr- 


by  such  lectorers.  This  can  be 
made  very  amusing  if  yon  have  an 
intelligent  partner  to  act  as  patient, 
and,witba  little  knowledge  of  leger- 
demain, you  can  perfonn  some  very 
absurd  feate,snoh  as  running  a  ted' 
hot  poker  through  the  body  and 
hauluig  it  fairly  through  frran  the 
oth^  side,  ontting  off  a  noe^and 
stjcking  it  on  again,  and  many  simi- 
lai  performancee.  Among  the  other 
proob  of  insenaibLlity  induced  by 


to  give  the  patient  a  tremendoas 
box  on  the  ear,  having  previously 
atfttioned  a  confederate  behind  tiie 
screen,  who  clapped  hia  bands 
smartly  as  I  deliv^ed  the  pretended 
blow.  Several  of  the  spectators 
thought  tjiat  tiie  blow  was  a  real 
one,  u^  I  heard  many  exclamations 
of  '  What  a  shamel'  '  Poor  fellow, 
how  it  must  have  hurt  himi' &0. 

One  of  the  audience^  flred  by  the 
example,  determined  on  having 
charades  at  his  own  house,  and  in- 
troducing this  very  performance.  I 
was  there.  The  scene  was  set,  the 
patient  placed  in  the  chair,  the  passes 
made,  ^id  the  palaent  asleep.  The 
leoturer  then  began,  '  lAmee  and 
gentlemen,  as  my  flrst  proof  of  in- 
sensibility to  pain  prodnced  by  mee- 
meriBm,  I  shaU  give  the  patient  a 
box  on  ilie  ear.'  Suiting  tlie  action 
to  the  word,  be  raised  his  arm,  took 
good  aim,  discharged  a  swinging 
aouMet  Ml  on  the  ear  of  the  patient, 
and  sent  birp  rolling  half-stonnad 
tn  the  floor.    The  &ct  was  he  had 


been  quite  taken  in  by  the  pterioiiB 
pBrfbnnanoe,  and  never  even  sub- 
pected  that  the  sound  of  the  pre- 
tended blow  was  occasioned  by  a 
conoeeled  acoconpUce.  Pertiaps  it 
was  fortunate  that  the  box  on  the 
ear  happened  to  come  at  the  begin- 
ning qI  the  scene,  as,  for  aught  I 
know,  tfaeie  might  have  been  a 
veritable  pdrar  being  heated  reed^ 
fw  insertion  into  thepatJenfs  chest, 
and  a  knife  aharponed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  nis  noee. 

Afira  the  c(ani)letion  of  the  char- 
ade the  audionoe  is  permitted  to  offer 
three  guesses  at  the  word,  and  unless 
they  Bucoeed  in  a  given  time,  the 
performers  win  a  point.  They  are 
allowed  to  make  any  strictnies  on 
the  performance ;  and  if  they  can 
prove  that  a  syllable  was  not  cor- 
rectly rendered,  or  the  word  not  in- 
troduced into  discourse,  the  whole 
charade  is  condemned,  and  the  au- 
dience vrins  the  point  The  manager 
is  held  leepoDsible  for  this  deput- 
ment,  and  answers  all  objections 
himsel£ 

In  order  to  prevent  laligue  on  the 
part  of  the  p^formers,  and  to  avoid 
tbe  listleesneea  which  is  always  in- 
fused into  the  scenes  by  tired  actors, 
itis  better  that  in  each  charade  some 
of  the  company  should  be  sent  to 
take  their  seats  among  the  audience, 
and  that  when  they  are  called  bock 
into  the  green-room,  some  actors  in 
the  recet&y  concluded  scene  should 
t^e  their  places. 

I  Bhoniif  like  to  say  more  on  the 
subject,  but  find  that  my  nnoe  is 
alnady  exbaust«d.  So,  with  all 
good  wishes,  the  Old  Huiager  takes 
leave  of  his  readers,  and  wishes 
them  and  himself  a  happy  Christ- 
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THB  TOUHO  OENTLEMAirS  NEW  TEAB'8  DBEAM. 

STILLNESS  penradeB  the  OoUege  haimiB, 
No  footelep  &Ub  in  qiud  or  douBten, 
No  Bocmd  of  TUiwimiMJiaii  chants 

Hmts  bacrelfalfl  of  ale  and  oysteiB. 
No  men  ace  here  to  aoaie  the  night 

With  their  nproanoiu  wines  imd  snppen — 
I,  only  I,  am  Idft,  aad  wight, 
To  read  philoaophy—not  Tapper's! 

This  New  Tear's  Eve  I  half  regret 

Hy  scanewhat  rash  detannination. 
At  work  for  my '  exam.'  to  set. 

And  spend  in  Ozfoid  my  TantiaiL— > 
Kean,  from  the  Battery  Hatch  yiocare 

Aoommonsofdiy  toast:  and,  mind  you. 
To  make  my  ooffiae  strong  oe  sare: — 

Yoa  needn't  sport  the  oak  behmd  yoo. 

Be-trim  the  lamp.    (Till  yerj  lata 

With  the  Sta^iite  I  most  grapple.) 
Yoa  needn't  knock  me  np  at  eight— 

(Thank  ^^oodnees  theres  no  morning  diapel!) 
Posh  the  dgar-boz  here— that* s  right— 

The  claret,  jost  that  last  half  bottla 
That's  all  I  want,  Keen.    Thanks.    Good  night 

Now^  then,  what  says  friend  Aristotle? 

•Firs^oftheWiU!'— TheWiU!  weUsaidI 

Zenobia  Fttkleton,  dear  spinster. 
On  Wednesday  next  yon  will  be  laid 

Within  the  molts  of  Ghesney  Minster. 
Ton  leave  toot  graceless  nephew— me — 

To  pat  uie  matter  prettr  dearly— 
in  shares,  and  ftmds,  and  lands  in  foe, 

Aboat  a  thonsand  sterling  yearly. 

Next  tenn— my  'moderatioDs '  o'er, 

ril  bid  good-bye  to  moderation — 
m  have  of  wines  BO  rare  a  store. 

The  Tery  Dons  shall  foel  Yexation. 
m  ride  as  good  a  nag  as  Yere,  • 

I'll  dress  as  well  as  Palker  dresses, 
And,  when  Oommemoiation's  here, 

ru  have  soch  foyely '  lionesses.' 

My  londiean-spreads  snch  taste  shall  mark, 

Gonter  himself  oonld  not  impogn  'eoL 
I'll  pio-nioB  give  in  Blenheim  Park, 

And  water-parties  down  at  Noneham. 
And  when  Tom's  rang,  I  will  provide 

Saoh  sappers,  of  expense  nnsiMring, 
"TwiU  make  oat^ooUege  men  dedde 

That  I'm  a  Bothsohild  or  a  Baring.  .• 

m  taste  the  gaieties  of  town. 

Balls,  theatres,  operas,  and  races : 
See  Greenwich— Bichmond— Epsom  Down, 

And  fifl7  other  jolly  places. 
My  heart,  besiegBd,  shall  lay  down  arms 

To  Lydia  (ftnrest  figorante 
That  ever  graced  the  stage),  whose  charms 

Are  boondless,  as  her  skirts  are  soanly. 


ne  Young  Lady's  New  Tear's  Dream.  91 

Wfaaffltheiesalt?    'Tis  short  to  tell! 

Atmt  Ziimy's  legacy  eQq)ei]d6d — 
My  credit  gone — ^my  proepectB — well  I 

'  The  least  said  is  the  soonest  mended!' 
rye  bought  experience  rather  dear, 

And  now  IVe  wiser  grown,  and  oldes, 
And  know  how  wretched  'tis  to  fear 

The  Hebrew  hand  upon  the  shoulder  I 

I'll  soldier  torn !    'TIS  yam  to  fret, 

Thongh  sure  disaster's  in  the  diistance. 
Some  random  shot,  that  cancels  debt, 

May  shorten  a  misused  ezistenoa 
Ah, weUI  I shaU be littie loss— 

I've  few  to  think  of  me  or  love  ma 
A  soldier^s  gravepa  wooden  cross — 

An  epitaph  in  chalk  above  me — 

Stur!    If  my  list  of  friends  is  small, 

Th^y^re  feithfol,  thongh  they  are  not  many ; 
And,  ihl  &r  dearer  than  them  all, 

I  see  the  great  grave  eyes  of  Eaony ! 
"What!  full  of  tears  of  fond  regret. 

For  one  who'd  gladly  die  to  serve  them  ? 
By  heaven,  I  wonJd  not  see  them  wet 

With  giief  from  which  I  coold  preserve  them ! 

A  fire  within  my  bosom  boms — 

Eh!  what?    By  Jove,  why,  Fve  been  dreamingl 
The  fire  within  my  bosom  tarns 

Out  something  rather  more  than  seeming. 
Quite  through  my  shirt-front  my  dsar 

Has  slowly  scorched,  with  smonldering  ember. 
Well!  there s  no  harm  been  done,  so  far! 

Bat  the  dream's  one  that  FU  remember. 


THE  YOUNG  LADY'S  NEW  YEABB  DBBAM. 

THIS  New  Year's  dance  will  be  a  treat 
In  Mrs.  Folliof  s  splendid  ball-room : 
m  have  such  waltzes  in  the  great— 

And  soch  flirtations  in  the  small  room. 
Considering  what- my  dressing's  for, 
I  don't  think  'twill  be  too  exacting 
If  I  insist  that  Iddore 
Shonld  make  my  ehevdure  distracting. 

So  many  ^es  will  scan  my  dress. 

And  note  its  catting,  trimming,  hemming; 
A  single  ribbon,  more  or  less 

Than  needful,  will  insure  condemning— 
At  female  hands.    Men  are  not  qoite 

So  hard  to  please.    (It  really  vexes 
A  woman  to  perceive  how  spite 

Is  one  chi€f  pastime  of  her  sex's.) 

To-night— I  wonder  wholl  be  there! 

Clem  Scott,  of  ooazse— and  ooosin  Arthor^ 
That  Oaptain  Speed,  who's  sach  a  bear. 

And  Charlie  Wylde  (I  like  him  rather). 
And  Alfred  Major,  Hal,  and  Jack, 

And  Tom,  and  lAora's  brother  Willy, 
And  Desmond,  whose  moostache  is  blade, 

Althoagh  his  conversatioii's  silly. 


n«  Tomtg  Ladf$  Nmt  Tear*$  Drmm. 

I  h^e  tii^TB  Mked  Lieateuoit  Jojoe^ 

(We  nut  at  Mxb.  Giokar's  lately). 
He  has  mch  whiaken — mteh  a  Tokn^ 

And  then  hia  figure  ifl  M  stately ; 
And  he's  so  earnest  and  sinoere^ 

He  neter  flatten,  and  talks  finelj. 
He  is— heigho  I— a  peifeot  dear. 

And  waltcesp  I  protest,  divinelyl 

I  know  manuna  will  disapprove 

K7  keeping  him  so  many  dances— 
'  Don't  watts  to  tire  yoarsel^  my  Ioyb/ 

Sfaoll  say,  with  Tety  meaning  glanoesL 
With  yonng  men,  now-A-d^ys,  a  chat 

Thaf  s  really  pleassnt  is  a  rare  casa 
After  that  waits,  I  oonld  have  sit 

For  hoQXB  with  him  npon  the  stairoaaa. 

I  wonder  what  his  income  is? 

I  think  he  said  he  kept  a  carriage. 
Ihat  doesn't  look  so  much  amiss ; 

Yet  he's  too  poor,  he  says,  fixr  maiiii^ia 
Men  always  say  so.    Peihaps  if  s  meant 

On  purpose  to  provoke  and  tease  us : 
As  if  we  never  were  content 

Wiih  any  man  thaf  s  not  a  GroBsos. 

How  sweetly,  when  tis  time  to  shawl. 

In  patting  on  one's  doak  he  lingers; 
And  bids  'Good  night'  with  jost  a  smally 

Wee,  tiny  presBore  of  one's  fingers; 
Or  takes  one  out  npon  his  ann. 

To  see  one  safely  to  the  cannga 
Oh  dear!  his  manners  have  a  chann— 

Which  mis^t,  alas  1  be  lost  by  maniaga 

Yes  1  thaf s  the  troable  1    Ghamdngmen, 

The  best  of  partners  where  there's  dandog^ 
Are  bat  indiffarent  partners  when 

Marriage  has  settled  oar  romancing. 
I  wonder  what  his  means— bat,  podhi 

Why  waste  my  time  in  idle  gaesses? 
Fm  qoite  convinced  that  thqy  would  do 

To  find  shawls,  bounets,  boots,  and  drenesl 

The  other  nig^t  upon  the  stair 

We  had  a  diat  so  snug  and  coiy  : 
I  almost  fimded,  I  declare, 

Twoold  finish  with '  Promessi  sposL' 
I  bent  my  bouqueiier  aboye, 

As  if  to  seaioh  for  somethmg  hid  in'i 
I  thought  he  meant  to  tell  his  love. 

And  pop  the  qaestkm—bat  he  didnt 

Who  knows?    To-night  he  may  avow 

His  passion  with  a  ooarage  firmer. 
I  seem  to  see  him  kneftling  now — 

I  almost  think  I  hear  hkn  muimur — 
'  Harxiette,  my  dear,  you  must  not  keep 

The  horses  standhig  untQ  morning — 
Why,  bless  the  girl  I  you've  beena^ep ; 

We  fimded  you  were  still  adomingi 


"■  ■  ^m  m  I 


A    POLICKMAN'3    VIKW    OF    CHRISTMAS. 
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OHEISTMAS  IN  THE  STEEETS. 

Illustbated  bt  Gboboz  H.  Thomas: 


SOME  cnrioas  disooTeiies  might 
be  made  by  inqTuiing  how 
Ghrisimas  comes  to  a  great  many 
people  who  are  ineritably  assooiated 
witn  it,  and  serve  in  some  sort  to 
enhance  the  fiostiTities  of  others 
more  fortonate  than  themsdves. 
'Hna  season  of  jollity  cmd  social  re- 
xmion,  abont  which  so  much  has 
been  justly  said  and  song,  may, 
apart  from  its  sacred  origin,  be  but 
xmeqnaUy  ei^yed  by  a  great  many 
people,  who  have  personally  little  to 
do  with '  festive  boards '  and  *rosy- 
wine,'  and  the  '  grasp  of  Mendship's 
hand.'  Unless  they  share  lil^k 
Tapley's  ambition  ti>  be  jolly  nnder 
dimcalties,  Christmas  most  be  but 
a  wearisome  time  of  year,  reqtiiring 
no  httle  philanthropy  to  make  ite 
jabilance  significant  of  the  universal 
comfort  popularly  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  bnght  fires,  a  snugly 
curtained  room,  much  feeding,  strong 
drinks  cmmingly  commingled  with 
spice  and  sugar,  a  round  of 
stories,  and  a  song,  with  a  'chirp- 
ing' chorus.  Who,  in  that  occi^ 
sional,  silent  interval  which  will 
sometimes  come,  even  to  the  most 
jovial  parly,  has  not  listened  to  the 
dampmg  of  a  pair  of  heavy  boots 
out  in  the  deserted  street,  and  Mt— 
not  a  glow,  but  a  chiU  of  sympathy 
for  the  solitary  sentinel  who  standis 
under  the  lamp-post,  beating  his 
hands  upon  his  mist-bedewed  chest, 
and  gazmg  wistfully  at  the  ruddy 
glow  of  Ught  from  neighbouring 
windows,  whence  comes  the  clinking 
of  glasses  and  the  sound  of  boiste- 
rous merriment  ? 

'  We  shall  have  some  severe  wea- 
ther yet,  I  £mcy,'  says  the  sympa- 
thetic listener,  with  an  affected 
shiver,  as  he  hitches  his  chair  a 
trifle  closer  to  the  fire.  'It  looked 
like  snow  this  morning,  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  it  comes  down 
yet' 

'  Well,  we  had  a  touch  or  two  of 
reg^ular  old-fiEishioned  Christmas 
frost  last  year,'  says  the  man  in  the 
comer,  who  rubs  his  hands  briskly 
at  the  recollection;  'a  regular  fine 


blood-stirring  sort  of  night  it  was 
when  we  all  met  at  Bumbelow's— 
you  remember  it,  of  course.  Glo- 
rious &re  he  had,  hadn't  he — ^much 
such  a  fire  as  this,'  correcting  him- 
self in  time  to  avoid  an  implied  dis- 
paragement. 

'  We'll  have  another  log,'  says  the 
host.  '  Come,  fill  up,  somebody ;  you 
remember  the  old  song— 

'  Gaffer  Winter  may  seize  on  the  milk  in  the 

pall. 
Twill  be  long  eiv  he  freeie  the  bold  brandy 
and  ale/ 

'Ah,  that  was  a  hard  night!'  re- 
turns speaker  No.  i,  still  impressed 
with  the  sound  of  those  solitary 
boots.  '  Policeman  frozen  to  death 
on  his  beat,  I  understood  from  the 
newspapers.' 

'Serve  him  right  for  quarrelling 
with  the  cook,'  says  the  fiEusetious 
man,  and  the  receding  footsteps 
are  lost  amidst  the  general  laugh- 
ter. 

Serene,  philosophical,  and  bene- 
volent consideration — stoical,  and 
yet  crabbed,  cynicism — or  captious 
antagonism,  to  at  least  one-half  of 
his  race,  are  the  three  conditions 
which  are  alone  possible  to  the  con- 
stabulary mind,  from  the  night  of 
December  the  24th  to  that  of  January 
the  6th,  both  inclusive.  Let  any 
man  of  an  ordinarily  even  temper  ask 
hmiself  what  would  be  his  own  opi- 
nion of  the  conduct  of  the  Hoiee 
'  belated  revellers '  who,  coming  fall 
of  strong  fluids,  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  protracted  conviviality, 
should  take  up  the  whole  width  of 
the  payement,  m  the  vain  endeavour 
to  march  in  time  to  an  unsteady 
frigue,  meant  to  represent  a  chorus ; 
and  in  selfish  ignorance  of  his  long 
and  cheerless  vigil,  greet  him  with 
small  personal  witticisms.  Would 
he  mildly  remark,  that '  they've  been 
a-keeping  of  it  up,'  and  smilingly 
remonstrate  upon  the  lateness  of  tiie 
hour ;  would  he  bid  them  b^pone 
for  a  'pack  of  fools,'— or  finally, 
would  he  not  rather,  feeling  that 
'Gaffer  Winter'  had  seized  upon 


Ohriahut  M  the  StrMU. 


thf  mflfc  of  hnmu  knidiwaa,  tJiroteD 
to  'lock  them  np,'  utd  wish,  in 
rnOiloBs  indiRmitioD,  that  be  could 
look  up  mwjhodj.  Even  the  more 
regnlir  hotueholder  who  deprecates 
BDoh  'cxgics'  M  lead  to  a  dietnrb- 
UKW  in  his  quiet  ndKhbomfaood 
in  the  dead  of  night,  Iookb  thronf  h 
his  bedroom  window,  beneath  ue 
blind,  and  watchee  for  the  polioe- 
maa  ooming  lonnd  the  squaie. 
Moderate  potations,  a  cheerfiil  fiie, 
and  the  reoollectimB  of  a  pleasant 
evening,  aro  not  thus  to  he  rudely 
broken  by  low  Bacchanalian  merri- 
moit  He  most  inqnire  into  it  in 
the  morning;  as  it  is,  hell  keep 
awake  to  hear  the  waits  pli^  in  the 
holy  Chriatmas-lida 

None  of  us  do  keep  awake;  the 
street  minstielB,  more  faithfiil  to 
their  tmst,  congregate  at  the  craner, 
and  amidst  mnoh  wheezing  and  the 
stamping  of  mow  frtxca  ihtai  shoee. 
take  the  laely  green  baize  ooveiB 
from  thdr  instrmneDls.  It  needs 
a  beaitr  Christmas  eSbrttoget  the 
cold  air  out  of  the  throat  of  the 
trombone,  and  'the  harp  which 
once  in  Tara's  halls  the  soul  of 
mosio  shed,'  evidoitly  wishes  it  had 
st^ed  there. 

The  polioenun,  meantime,  stands 
grimly  critical,  like  an  embodied 
pnbhc  who  has  read  something  in 
the  '  Times,'  bnt  feels  a  bond  of 
union  eatablished  betweem  himself 
and  the  performeis  nererthelees, 
— nay,  nods  appioringly  aa  they 
ask  mm  whether  he'd  like  '  "Potxt 
Mary  Ann,'  as  a  oheerfol  and  sp- 


ite oanoession  to  his  musical 


The  sleeper  hearing  the  uncertain 
melody,  modified  by  onrlain  and 
blanket  and    the  sleep   of  happy 

Slenitnde,  dreams  of  distant  oa&- 
ral  choirs, — of  songs  carolled  by 
Toyayeis  on  the  decui  of  vessels  bx 
out  at  sea,— of  the  old  school  dinners, 
to  Bonunon  him  to  which  the  gong 
beats  tnnefully  amidst  a  choms  <S 
boyish  Toices.  Waking,  he  hears 
the  appeal  which  the  ^kesman 
of  the  waits  makes  to  Ghristoiaa 
charity,  somewhat  broken  and  nn- 
intell^'ble  it  may  be,  bnt  how 
would  you  yourself  speak  after 
blowing  for  an  hoar  down  a  frozen 
trumpet? — 


Let  ns  hope  as  the  hospitable 
door  of  the  quiet  tavern  opens  and 
swallows  the  minstrel  band  in  a 
snbdued  blaze  of  gaslight,  that  they 
are  going  to  a  supper  such  as  they 
deariy  love,— of  warm  'pettitoee,'  or 
some  cheap  Inzniy  which  will  give 
them  cheer, — let  us  hope,  too,  tiiiat 
the  constable  whose  solid  gravity 
telaxee  as  he  reodvEe  outEdde  the 
door  the  fragrant  draught,  com- 
pounded— well,  never  mmd,  call  it 


bodya 


warm  ale,— feels  a  seasonable  senti- 
ment as  he  slowly  turns  the  pewter 
pot  to  miT  the  spice  and  sugar,  and 
with  a  kindly  grin  wishes  eveiy- 
"■'>— °  Chrisbnss  and  a  hapiv 


pwyear. 
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BUYING  THE  MISTLETOE. 

.  IlJJJBTB^TED  BY  ChARLTW  GbEIN. 

NOW  nm,  little  Annie,  ran ! 
The  mistletoe's  here  at  last 
And,  ah  1  little  Annie,  won't  we  haTe  fdn 
On  Chiistmas  night,  when  dinner  is  done. 
And  the  music  plays  merry  and  fast? 

And  see,  little  Annie,  how  white 

The  dnstering  berries  shine ! 
Well  tie  them  up  for  onr  Christmas  night 
Midst  a  bnnoh  of  holly,  mddy  and  bright: 

Ah !  shall  we  not,  Annie  mine? 

For,  Annie,  onr  friends  will  come — 

Tonr  consins  will  all  be  here ; 
And  brother  Edward  is  coming  home. 
And  little  Freddy,  who  nsed  to  roam 

In  the  garden,  with  yon,  last  year. 

Yon  see,  little  Annie,  alfhongh 

Yon're  so  shy  abont  Freddy,  that  then 
I  saw  how  yon  kissed  in  the  orchard,  and  now. 
On  Christmas  night,  'neath  the  mistletoe  bongh. 
He  is  coming  to  kiss  yon  again. 

So  mn,  little  Annie,  mn ! 

Well  put  the  blight  holly  np  now ; 
Yes  I  we  two  together,  and  when  that  is  done. 
Why  you,  little  Annie,  shall  be  the  one 

To  hang  np  the  mistletoe  bongh. 


W.f 


MY    CHEISTMAS   INVITATION. 

{See  the  Illustration  *  She  is  ht  Fate  !  *) 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Herbert 
Langdale,  Esqnire,  of  Chestnnt 
Lodge,  Hampton   Conrt,  to  his 
bachelor  friend,  Blank  Blank,  Es- 
qnire, of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.] 
•    *    *   '  So  come  along,  old  boy — 
we  all  say,  Cornel    It  will  do  yon  a 
deal  of  good  to  be  ont  and  away  for 
a  week  or  two  from  that  monldy  old 
shop  which  yon  call "  The  Temple." 
Yon  will  meet  one  or  two  of  the 
oheearj  old  fiices— a  little  more  grizzly 
in  the  fignre-head,  perhaps,  and  a 
trifle  wider  in  "  the  cne8t,''^as  friend 
Leech  &oetionsly  puts  it    Mary,  as 


yon  know,  takes  kindly  to 
ling  fellows  of  the  old  s 
may  be  snre  of  some  of 
the  frost  set  in  seasonaT 
stndy  the  &iry  grace 
onr  Palace  belles  skat' 
Master  Tommy  has  a 
craft  (monnting  on 
piece),  which  he  is 
fight  against  yonr 
a  penny  or  not) 
steady,  &yonrite  p 
is  cominff— soyc 
smoke,  play  wir 
ancient  weakne 
to  yonr  hearf  < 


My  Chrutauu  LfteiinliiM, 


'Asd  then — ;«,  pooc  fallow]  I 
Bhftll  tell  Toil  —  Cotutn  EmUy  u 
eommgl    Ton  remember  (I  do  not 

r:  it  aa  a  qnestioDj  the  dNtoh  with 
otmons  iiiBCriptxin,and  Hie  lines 
"  To  the  Bftven  Beant?,"  which  I 
fimnd  in  jova  most  l^sl-lookfng 
writing-pad  when  nmunftging  for  a 
eheeit  of  taper.  I  know  yoa  looked 
vary  fbobeh,  and  did  your  beet  to 
hoodwink  me.  It  was  of  no  nse. 
Never  mind.  Perhaps  eha  it  yonr 
&ta,  Bfl  Ton  call  it  Ton  tutTe  my 
beet  widtee,  f)n  it  is  high  time  yon 
were  "  tied  np." 

'  I  here  snlnnit  this  sheet  to  your 
bat  friend  Boxer,  who  lies  winking 
and  watching  ma    He  looks  wisely 


at  it,  and  wags  his  tail.  The  great 
Barkugh  himself  oonld  not  nare 
looked  more  sagadons.  Evidently 
^onr  friend  meanB  to  say— Good,  let 
it  be  sent  I  So  on  Christmas  Ere 
at  lateet  we  shall  expect  yon.  When 
the  sweet  bells  of  Christmas  mom 
snmmon  ns  once  more  within  the 
sacred  walls  to  listcD  to  the  angels' 
gladsome  me8eage,letas  all  be  there 
to  share  the  gentle  influence.  We 
need  it  For  in  this  smart,  calcn- 
lating,  self-BnfBoient,  brassy  age,  w« 
get  very  hard— very  worldQy,  it  we 
do  not  take  great  care.  Bnt  I  must 
not  preach  when  my  present  bosinesa 
is  simply  to  s^ — Camel 


THR  CHfUSTUAS  HOUCATS.— Thi  Boys'  Lettebs  Uoiia. 


